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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THE 



POtJRTH EDITION. 



Twvsm jBKts bsTe nau ehpsed tiiioe the kst edi- 
tion of this work eppearad. Bat, although it was 
safficieiitly a farourite with the public, and had long 
been out of print, the original Editor had no desire 
to reviTO it. More important pursuits had, as might 
be expected, engaged his attention ; and the present 
edition would have remained unpublished, had he 
not yielded to the importunity of his firiends, and 
accepted the humble oner of an Editor in a nephew, 
to whom, it is feared, he will be found too paitial. 

These Tolumes are now restored to the public 
with such corrections and improrements as have 
occurred since the former impression ; and the text 
in particular hath been emended in many passages 
by recurring to the old copies. The instances bemg 
frequently trivial, are not always noted in the 
margin ; but the alteration hath never been made 
without good reason : and especially in such pieces 
as were extracted from the folio manuscript so often 
mentioned in the following pages, where sny varia- 
tion occurs from the former impression, it vrill be 
understood to hare been given on the authority of 
that MS. 

The appeal publicly made to Dr. Johnson in the 
first page of the following preftce, so long since as 
in the year 1765, and never once contradicted by 
him during so large a portion of his life, ought to 
have precluded every doubt concerning the existence 
of the MS. in question. But such, it seems, having 
been suggested, it may now be mentioned, that while 
this edition passed through his press, the MS. itself 
was left for near a year with Mr. Nichols, in whose 
house, or in that of its possessor, it was examined 
with more or less attention by many gentlemen of 
eminence in literature. At the first publication of 
these volumes, it had been in the hands of all, or 
most of, his firiends ; but, as it could hardlv be ex- 
pected that he should continue to think of nothing 
else but these amusements of his youth, it was after- 
wards laid aside at his residence in the country. 
Of the many eentlemen above mentioned, who 
offered to give their testimony to the public, it will 
be sufficient to name the Hon. Datnes Barrinffton, 
the Rev. Clayton Mordaunt Cracherode, and Uiose 
eminent Critics on Shakespeare, the Rev. Dr. 
Farmer, George Steevens, Esq., Edmund Malone, 



Esq, and Isaac Reed, Esq*, to whom 1 beg leave to 
apgBal for the truth of the following representation. 

The MS. is a long narrow folio volume, contain 
ing 195 Sonnets, Balhuis, Histori<»l Songs, and 
Metrical Romances, either in the whole or in part, 
for Bxny of them are extremely mutilated and imper- 
fect. The first and last leaves are wanting ; and of 
54 pages near the beginning half of every leaf hath 
been torn away, and several others are injured 
towards the ena; besides that through a great part 
of the volume the top or bottom line, and sometimes 
both have been cut off in the binding. 

In this state is the MS. itself : and even where 
the leaves have suffered no injury, the transcripts, 
which seem to have been all made hj one person, 
(they are at least all in the same kind of hand,) 
are sometimes extremely incorrect and fiiulty, 
being in such instances probably made from de- 
fective copies, or the imperfect recitation of illite- 
rate singers ; so that a considerable portion of the 
song or narrative is sometimes omitted ; and mi- 
serable trash or nonsense not unfrequently intro- 
duced into pieces of considerable merit. And often 
the copyist grew so wesiy of his labour as to write 
on without the least attention to the sense or mean- 
ing; so that the word which should form the 
rhyme is found mirolaced in the middle of the line ; 
and we have such blunders as these, wmt and wiU 
for wanton vnl^ ; even pan and waU for toan and 
palef, &c. &c. 

Hence the Public may judge how much they 
are indebted to the composer of this collection ; 
who, at an early period of life, with such mate- 
risls and such subjects, formed a work which hath 
been admitted into the most elegant libraries ; and 
with which the judicious antiquary hath just reason 
to be satisfied, while refined entertainment hath been 
provided for every reader of taste and genius. 

THOMAS PERCY, 

Fellow op St. John's Collbgx, Oxpord. 



* Page ISO. Ver. 117.— This mast have been copM tnm 
a reciter. 
t Page 180. Yen 164, tIs. 

'* Sit vUage wmxtd pom and wak." 



PREFACE. 



Ths reader is bere presented with select remains of 
onr ancient English Bards and Minstrels, an order 
of men, who were once matly respected by onr 
ancestors, and oontribunteu to soften the roughness 
of a martial and unlettered people bj their songs 
and by their music. 

The greater part of them are extracted from an 
ancient folio manuscript, in the Editor's possession, 
which contains near two hundred Poems, Songs, and 
Metrical Romances. This MS. was written about 
the middle of the last century ; but contains compo- 
sitions of all times and dates, firom the ages prior to 
Chaucer, to the conclusion of the reign of Charles I.* 

This manuscript was shown to several learned 
and ingenious friends, who thought the contents too 
curious to be consigned to oblivion, and importuned 
the possessor to select some of them, and give them 
to the press. As most of them are of great simpli- 
city, and seem to have been merely written for the 
people, he was long in doubt, whether, in the present 
state of improved literature, they could be deemed 
worthy the attention of the public. At length the 
importunity of his friends prevailed, and he could 
renise nothing to such judges as the Author of the 
Rambler and the late Mr. Shenstone. 

Accordingly such specimens of ancient poetry 
have been selected, as either show the gradation of 
our language, exhibit the progress of popular opi- 
nions, dispUy the peculiar manners and customs of 
former ages, or throw light on our earlier classical 
poets. 

They are here distributed into volumes, each of 
which contains an independent series of poems, 
arranged chiefly according to the order of time, and 
showmg the gradual improvements of the English 
language and poetry from the earliest ages down to 
the present. Each volume, or series, is divided into 
three books, to afford so many pauses, or resting- 
pbices to the reader, and to assist him in distingruisn- 
ing betwen the productions of the earlier, the middle, 
and the latter times. 

In a polished age, like the present, I am sensible 
that many of these reliques ot antiquity will require 
great allowances to be made for them. Yet nave 
they, for the most part, a pleasing simplicity, and 
many artless graces, which in the opinion of no mean 



• Chaacer quotes the old Romance of " Libins Diaconias," 
■Ml some ochcn, which are foand in thia MS. It also con- 
tains several Songs reUting to the CivO War in the last oen- 
tMt not one that allndes to the Restoration. 



critics* have been thought to compensate] for the 
want of higher beauties, and, if they do not dazzle 
the imagination, are freqiiently found to interest the 
heart. 

To atone for the rudeness of the more obsolete 
poems, each volume concludes with a few modem 
Httempts in the same kind of writing : and, to take 
off horn, the tediousness of the longer narratives, they 
are every where intermingled with little elegant 
pieces of the lyric kind. Select ballads in the old 
Scottish dialect, most of them of the first rate merit, 
ara also interspersed among those of our ancient 
English Minstrels ; and the artless productions of 
these old rhapsodists are occasionally confrt)nted 
with specimens of the composition of contemporary 
poets of a higher class ; of those who had all the 
advantages of learning in the times in which they 
lived, and who wrote for fame and for posterity* 
Yet perhaps the palm will be frequently due to the 
old strolling Minstrels, who composed their rhimes 
to be sung to their harps, and who looked no further 
than for present applause, and present subsistence. 

The reader will find this class of men occasionally- 
described in the foUowinc^ volumes, and some par- 
ticulars relating to their history in an Essay sub- 
joined to this prefiice. 

It will be proper here to give a short account 
of the other collections that were consulted, and 
to make my acknowledgements to those gentle* 
men who were so kind as to impart extracts from 
them ; for, while this selection was making, a great 
number of ingenious friends took a share in the work, 
and explored many large repositories in its favour. 

The first of these that deserved notice was the 
Pepysian library at Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
Its founder, Sam. Pepys f, Esq., Secretary of the Ad- 
miral^ in the reigns of Charles II. and James II. 
had made a large collection of ancient English 
ballads, near two thousand in number, which he has 
left pasted in five volumes in folio ; besides Gar- 
lands and other smaller miscellanies. This collec- 
tion, he tells us, was " begun by Mr. Selden ; im- 

* Mr. Addison, Mr. Drydeo, and the witty Lord Dorset 
&c. See the SpccUtor, No. 70. To these might be added 
many eminent jndges now alive.— The learned Selden 
appears also to have been fond of collecting these old things. 
See below. 

i A Life of onr cnrions collector, Mr. Pepys, may be seen 
in " The Continuation of Mr. Collier's Supplement to his 
Great DicAonmry, 1719, at the end of voL UL folio. Art. 
PEP.' 
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Tstovtd by the addition of many pieces elder thereto 
in tune ; and the whole continued down to the year 
1700 ; when the form peculiar till then thereto, yiz. of 
the bkck letter with pictures, seems (for cheapness 
sake) wholly laid asiae for that of the white letter 
without pictures." 

In the Ashmole library at Oxford is a small col- 
lection of Ballads made by Anthony Wood in the 
year 1676, containing somewhat more than two hun- 
dred. Many ancient popular poems are also pre- 
served in the Bodleyan Library. 

The archireB of the Antiquarian Society at London 
contain « multitude of curious political poems in 
large folio volumes, digested under the several reigns 
of Henry VIIL, Edward VL, Maiy, Elisabeth, James 
L, &c. 

In the British Museum is preserved a large trea- 
sure of ancient English poems in MS. besides one 
folio volume of printed ballads. 

From all these some of the best pieces were selected ; 
and from many private collections, as well printed 
as manuscript, particularly from one lai^ folio 
volume which was lent by a lady. 

Abiid such a fund of materials, the Editor is 
afraid he has been sometimes led to make too great 
a parade of his authorities. The desire of being 
aecnrate has perhaps seduced him into too minute 
and triiing an exactness ; and in pursuit of infor- 
mation he may have been drawn into many a pet^ 
and frivolous research. It was however necessary 
to give some account of the old copies ; though 
often, for the sake of brevity, one or two of these 
only are mentioned, where yet assistance was re- 
ceived from several. Where any thing was altered 
that deserved particular notice, the passage is gene- 
rally distinguished by two inverted ' commas.' And 
the Editor has endeavoured to be as faithful as the 
imperfect state of his materials would admit. For 
these old popular rhimes being many of them copied 
only from illiterate transcripts, or the imperfect recita- 
tion of itinerant ballad-singers, have, as might be ex- 
pected, been handed down to us with less care than 
aziy other writings in the world. And the old copies, 
whether MS. or printed, were often so defective or 
corrupted, that a scrupulous adherence to their 
wretched readings would only have exhibited unin- 
telligible nonsense, or such poor meagre stuff as 
neither came from the Bard nor was worthy the 
press ; when, by a few slight corrections or additions, 
m most beautiful or interesting sense hath started 
forth, and this so naturally and easily, that the 
Editor could seldom prevail on himself to indulge 
the vanity of making a formal claim-to the improve- 
ment ; but must plead guilty to the charge of con- 
cealing his own share in the amendmente under 
some such general title as a " Modem Copy,*' or the 
like. Yet it has been his design to give sufficiont 
intimation where any considerable liberties* were 
taken with the old copies, and to have retained either 
in the text or margin any word or phrase which was 
antique, absolete, unusual, or peculiar^ so that these 
might be safely quoted as of genuine and undoubted 
antiquity. His object was to please both the judi- 
cious antiquary ana the reader of taste ; and he hath 
endeavoured to gratify both without ofibnding either. 



* Sach liberties have been taken with aU thoie pieces 
which have three aitericica rabjpiaed» thas %• 



Tbe plan of the work was settled in concert with 
the late elegant Mr. Shenstone, who was to have 
borne a joint share in it had not death unhappily 
provented him.* Most of the modem pieces were of 
nis selection and arrangement, and the Editor hopes 
to be pardoned if he has retained some things out of 
partiality to the judgement of his friend. The old 
tblio MS. above mentioned was a present from 
Humphrey Pitt, Esq. of Prior's-Lee, in Shropshiref, 
to whom this public acknowledgement is due for 
that, and many other obliging fkvours. To Sir 
David Dalrymple, Bart of Hues, near Edinburgh, 
the editor is mdebted for most of the beautuul 
Scottish poems with which this little miscellany is 
enriched, and for many curious and elegant remarks 
with which they are illustrated. Some obliging 
communications of the same kind were received from 
John Mac Gowan, Esq. of Edinburgh ; and many 
curious explanations of Scottish words in the glos- 
saries from John Davidson, Esq. of Edinbui^h, and 
from the Rev. Mr. Hutehinson, of Kimbolton. Mr. 
Warton, who has twice done so much honour to the 
Poetry Professor's chair at Oxford, and Mr. Hest of 
Worcester College, contributed some curious pieces 
from the Oxford libraries. Two ingenious and 
learned friends at Cambridge deserve the Editor's 
warmest acknowledgemente : to Mr. Blakeway, late 
fellow of Magdalen College, he owes all the assist- 
ance received from the Pepysian library : and Mr. 
Farmer, fellow of Emanuel, often exerted, in favour 
of this little work, that extensive knowledge of 
ancient English literature for which he is so cQstin- 
guishedt. Many eftracte from ancient MSS. in the 



* That the Editor hath not here underrated the auistance 
he received from his fdend, will appear from Mr. Shcn- 
stonc's own letter to the Rev. Mr. Graves, dated March 1, 
1701. See his Worlcs, voL iii. letter ciii. It is doabUess a 
great loss to tliis work, tlut Mr. Shenstone never saw more 
than about a tliird of one of these volumes, as prepared Aw 
the press. 

f Who Informed the Editor that this MS. had been pnr- 
ciiaaed in a library of old boolcs, which was thought to have 
belonged to Thomas Blount, author of the ** Jocular Tenures, 
1670, 4to, and of many other publications enumerated in 
Wood's Athene, ii. 73 ; the earliest of which is '< The Art 
of Making Devises, lOM,'' 4to, wherein he is described to be 
" of the Inner Temple." If the ccAection was made by this 
lawyer, (who also published the " Law Dictionary, 1671," 
fuUo,) it stiouid seemt from the errors and defects with which 
the MS. abounds, tliat he had employed his derk in writing 
the transcripts, who was often weary of his taslc 

t To tike same learned and ingenious friend, since Master 
of Emanuel College, tiie Editor is obliged for many correc- 
tions and improvements in his second and subsequent edi- 
tions; as abo to the Rev. Mr. Botvle, of idmistone, 
near Salisbury, Editor of tbe curious edition of Don 
Quixote, with Annotations, tn Spanish, in six vols. 4to.; 
to the Rev. Mr. Cole, formerly of Blechdey, near Fenny- 
Stratford, Bucks.; to the Rev. Mr. Lambe, of Nore- 
ham, in Northumberland, author of a learned " History of 
of Chess," 1764, 8vo. and Editor of a curious ** Poem on the 
Battle of Flodden FieU»" with learned Notes, 1774, 8vo. ; 
and to O. Paton, Esq. of Edinburgh. He is particularly 
indebted to two iHends, to whtHn the public, u well as him- 
self, are under the greatest obligations ; to the Honourable 
Daines Barrington, for his very learned and curious " Ob- 
servations on tkt Statutes," 4to. ; and to Thomas Tvrwhitt, 
Esq., wlKwe most correct and elegant edition of Chaucer's 
'* Canterbury Tales," 5 vols. 8vo. is a standani book, and. 
shows how an ancient English classic should be puUislied. 
The Editor was also favoured with many valuable remarks- 
and corrections from the Rev. Geo. Ashlqf, late fellow oC 
St. John's College, in Cambridge, which are not particu- 
larly pointed out biecause they occur so often. He was no 
less obliged to Thomas Butler, Esq. V.A.S. agent to the 
Duke of Northumberland, and Cledc of the Peace for tbe 
county of Middlesex ; whose extensive knowledge of ancient 
writings, re«onds» and history^ has been of great use to tii« 
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British Masenm, and other lepositories, were owing 
to the kind services of Thomas Astle, Esq. to whom 
the public is indebted for the curious Pre&oe and 
Index annexed to the Harleyan Catalogue*. The 
worthy Librarian of the Society of Antiquaries, Mr. 
Norria, deserres acknowledgement for die obliging 
manner in which he gave the Editor access to the 
Tolumes under his care. In Mr. Garrick's curious 
collection of old plays are many scarce pieces of 
ancient poetry, with the free use of which heTindulged 
the Editor in the politest, manner. To the Rev. Dr. 
Birch he is indebted for the use of several ancient 
and yaluable tracts. To the firiendship of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson he owes many raluable hints for 
the conduct of the work. And, if the Glossaries are 
more exact and curious than might be expected in 
so slight a publication, it is to be ascribed to the 
supervisal of a fiiend, who stands at this time the 
first in the world for Northern literature, and whose 
learning is better known and respected in foreign 
nations than in his own country. It is perhaps 



Editor in liis attempts to illustrate the literature or manners 
of our ancestors, some vainable remarks were procured by 
Samuel Pegge, Esq. author of that curious work the " Curi- 
alia," 4to. ; but this impression was too fw advanced to 
profit by them all ; which hath also been the case with a 
series of learned and ingenious annotations inserted in the 
GenUeroan's Magasine (br August, 1793, April, June, July, 
and October, 1704, and which, it Is hoped, will b« continaed. 
* Siaoe Keeper of the Records in the Tower. 



needless to name the Rev. Mr. Lye, Editor of J«. 
nius's Etjrmologicum, and of the Gothic Gospels. 

The names of so many men of learning and eha« 
racter the Editor hopes will serve as an amulet, to 
guard him from every unfavourable censure for having 
bestowed any attention on a parcel of Old Ballads. 
It was at the re<^ue8t of many of these gentlemen, 
and of others enunent for their genius and taste, tluu 
this little work was undertaken. To prepare it for 
the press has been the amusement of now and then 
a vacant hour amid the leisure and retirement of 
rural life, and hath only served as a relaxation from 
graver studies. It has been taken up at different 
times, and often thrown aside for many months, 
during an interval of four or five years. This has 
occasioned some inconsistencies and repetitions, 
which the candid reader will pardon. As great care 
has been taken to admit nothing immoral and inde- 
cent, the Editor hopes he need not be ashamed of 
having bestowed some of his idle hours on the an« 
cient literature of our own country, or in rescuing 
from oblivion some pieces (though but the amuse- 
ments of our ancestors) which tend to place in a 
striking light their taste, genius, sentiments, or 
manners. 

Except in one paragra])h, and in the Notes sub- 
joined, this Preface is given with little variation 
fimn the first edition in mdoclxv» 
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ANCIEM' MINSTREI^ IN ENGLAND. 



I. The MxirsTRELS (A) were an ord«r of men in 
the middle ages, who subsisted by the arts of 
poetry and music, and sang to the harp verses com- 
posed by themselres, or others*. They also appear 
to have accompanied their songs with mimicry and 
action ; and to have practised such various means of 
diverting as were much admired in those rude times, 
and supplied the want of more refined entertain- 
ment (B). These arts rendered them extremely po- 
pular and acceptable in this and all the neighbounng 
countries ; where no high scene of festivity was 
esteemed complete, that was not set off wuh the 
exercise of their talents ; and where, so long as the 
spirit of chivalry subsisted, they were protected and 
caressed, because their songs tended to do honour 
to the ruling passion of the times, and to encourage 
and foment a martial spirit. 

The Minstrels seem to have been the genuine suc- 
cessors of the ancient Bards (C),who under different 
names were admired and revered, from the earliest 
ages, among the people of Gaul, Britain, Ireland, 
and the Nonh ; and indeed, by almost all the first 
inhabitants of Europe, whether of Celtic or Gothic 
racet ; but by none more than by our own Teutonic 
ancestors^) particularly by aU the Danish tribes.^ 
Among these, they were dustinguished by the name 
of Scalds, a wora which denotes " smoothers and 



(A) The htfcer Notes and Illaitrations referred to by the 
capital lettcn (A) (B) &c. are ifaiowD together to th« end 
uf this EiMy 

* Wedded to w> hypothesis, the Aathor hath readily cor- 
fccted any mislakes which have been pro9ed to be in this 
KMay ; and, considering the novelty of the snbject, and the 
time, and place, when andi where he first tooli it np, many 
sach had been excosaUe. That the term Minstrel was not 
confined, as some contend, to a mere Mnsician, in this coan- 
trv*. any more than on the Continent, witi be considered 
more ftilly in the last note (G g) at the end of this Essay. 

t Vid. PcTlontier Hist, des Celtes, torn. 1, L 21, c. 0, 19. 

; Tacit, dii llor. Germ. cap. S. 

I Vid. Bartholin, de Cansis contempts a Danis Mortis, 
lib. I, cap. 10.— Wormij literatnra Rnnlc. ad flnem.— See 
also '* Northern Awtiqnities, or, a Dtacription of the Man- 
ners, Customs, &c. of the ancient Danes and otlier Northern 
Nations: ftmn the French of M. Mallet." 
printed foe T. Carau^ 1179, S xfAx, 8wo. 



polishers of language*." The origin of their art waf 
attributed to Odin or Woden, the fiither of their 
gods; and the professors of it were held in the 
highest estimation. Their skill was considered as 
something divine ; their persons were deemed sacred ; 
their attendance was solicited by kings ; and they 
were every where loaded with honours and rewards. 
In short, I'oets and their art were held among them 
in that rude admintion which is ever shown by an 
ignorant people to such as excel them in intellectual 
accomplishments. 

As these honours were paid to Poetry and Song, 
from the earliest times, in those countries which our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors inhabited before their removal 
into Britain, we may reasonably conclude, that they 
would not lay aside all their regard for men of 
this sort immediately on quitting their German 
forests. At least so lon^ as they retained their 
ancient manners and opinions, they would still hold 
them in high estimation. But as the Saxons, soon 
after their establishment in this island, were con- 
verted to Christianity; in proportion as literature 
prevailed among them, this rude admiration would 
begin to abate ; and Poetry would be no longer a 
peculiar profession. Thus the Poet and the Min- 
strel early with us became twopersons (D). Poetry 
was cultivated by men of letters indiscriminately ; 
and many of the most popular rhimes were composed 
amidst the leisure and retirement of monasteries. 
But the Minstrels continued a distinct order of men 
for many ages after the Norman conquest ; and got 
their livelihood by singing verses to the hiiip at the 
houses of the great (£). There they were still hos- 
pitably and respectfully received, and retained many 
of the honours shown to their predecessors, the 
Bards and Scalds (F). And though, as their art 
declined, many of them only recited the composi- 
tions of others, some of them still composed songs 
themselves, and all of them could probably invent a 
few stanzas on occasion. I have no doubt but 
most of the old heroic Ballads in this collection 

• Torftri Prsfat. ad Oread. Hist.— Pret to " Five Fleece 
of Rjwic Foetry," &c. >• 
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were oompoaed by Hda order of men. For although 
aome of the lamr metrical romances might come 
from the pen of the monka or others, yet the amaUer 
narratires were probably composed by the minatrela 
who Bang them. From the amazing yariations which 
occur in different copies of the old pieces, it is eri- 
dent they made no scruple to alter each others pro- 
ductions ; and the reciter added or omitted whole 
stanzas, according to his own fancy or conve- 
nience. 

In the early a^s, as was hinted above, the pro- 
fession of oral itmerant Poet was held in the utmost 
reverence among all the Danish tribes ; and, there- 
fore, we might have concluded, that it was not un- 
known or unrespected among their Saxon brethren 
in Britain, even if history had been altogether silent 
on this subject. The onginal country of our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors is weU known to have hen chiefly 
in the Cimbric Chersonese, in the tracts of land 
since distinguished by the name of Jutland, Angelen, 
and Holstein*. The Jutes and Angles in particular, 
who composed two-thirds of the conquerors of 
Britain, were a Danish people, and their country at 
this day belongs to the crown of Denmarkf ; so 
that when the Danes again infested England, three 
or four hundred years after, they made war on the 
descendants of their own ancestors^. From this 
near affinity, we might expect to discover a strong 
resemblance between both nations in their customs, 
manners, and even language ; and, in fact, we find 
them to diffiBT no more than would naturally happen 
between a parent country and its own colonies, that 
had been severed in a rude uncivilized state, and had 
dropt all intercourse for three or four centuries : 
especially if we reflect that the colony here settled 
had adopted a new religion, extremely opposite in 
all respects to the ancient Paganism of the mother 
countxv ; and that even at first, along with the ori- 
ginal Angli, had been incorporated a large mixture 
of Saxons firom the neighbouring parts of Germany ; 
and aiVerwards, among the Danish invaders, had 
come vast multitudes of adventurers from the more 
northern parts of Scandinavia. But all these were 
only different tribes of the same common Teutonic 
stock, and spoke only different dialects of the same 
Gothic language.} 

From this sameness of original and similarity of 
manners, we might justly have wondered, if a 
character, so dignified and distinguished among the 
ancient Danes, as the Scald or Bard, had been 
totall)r unknown or unregarded in this sister nation. 
And, indeed, this ai^ument is so strong, and, at the 
same time, the early annals of the Anglo-Saxons 
are so scanty and defective (G), that no objections 
from their silence could be sufficient to overthrow 
it. For if these popular Bards were confessedly 
revered and admired in those very countries whicn 
the Anglo-Saxons inhabited before their removal 
into Britain, and if they were afterwards common 



* Vld. Chronic. Saxon, k Gibson, p. 12, 13, 4to.— Bed. 
Hist. Eedes. 4 Smith, lib. 1, c 15.—" Ealdsexe [RcgioanUq. 
Saxonnm] in cervice Cimbrien Chersopeii, HoUatUm pro- 
prie dIeUm Dithnuraiam, Storraariam,* et Wagriam, com* 
plectens." Annot. in Bed. k Smith, p. Si, £t vid. Cam- 
deni Britan. 

f " Anriia Vetai, hodie etiam Anglen, tita eat inter Sax- 
<mea et Giotei [Jntos], liabena oppidnm cspitale. . . Sleiwick." 
Ethelwenl. lib. 1. 

t See Northern Antiquities, &c vol. i. pag. 7, t, TM, SOD, 
M9, 961. 

i Ibid. Preface P-S0- 



aad numerous among the other descendants of Ae 
same Teutonic ancestors, can we do otherwise than 
conclude, that men of this order accompanied such 
tribes as migrated hither ; that they afterwards sub- 
sisted here, though, perhaps, with less ^lendonr 
than in the North ; and that there never was wanting 
a succession of them to hand down the art, though 
some particulsr conjunctures may have rendered it 
more respectable at one time than another ? And 
this was evidently the case. For though much 
greater honours seem to have been heaped upon 
the northern Scalds, in whom the charactMrs of his- 
tcirian, genealogist, poet, and musician, were all 
united, uan appear to have been paid to the Min- 
strels and Harpers (H) of the Anglo-Saxons, whose 
talents were chiefly calculated to entertain and di- 
vert ; while the Scslds professed to inform and in- 
struct, and were at once the moralists and theologues 
of their Pagan countrjnnen ; yet the Anglo-Saxon 
Minstrels continued to possess no small portion of 
public favour; and the arts they professed were 
so extremely acceptable to our ancestors, that the 
word GLEE, which peculiarly denoted their art, con- 
tinues still in our own language to be of all others 
the most expressive of that popular mirth and jol- 
lity, that strong sensation of aelight, which is felt 
by unpolished and simple minds (I). 

II. Having promised these general considerations, 
I shall now proceed to collect from history such par- 
ticular incidents as occur on this subject ; and, whe- 
ther the facts themselves are true or not, they are 
related by authors who lived too near the Saxon tunes, 
and had before them too many recent monuments of 
the Anglo-Saxon nation, not to know what was con- 
formabte to the genius and manners of that people ; 
and therefore we may presume, that their relations 
prove at least the existence of the customs and habits 
they attribute to our forefathers before the conquest, 
whatever becomes of the particular incidents and 
events themselves. If this be admitted, we shall 
not want sufficient proofs to show that Minstrelsy 
and Song were not extinct among the Anglo-Saxons'; 
and that the professor of them here, if not quite so 
respectable a personage as the Danish Scald, was yet 
highly favoured and protected, and continued still to 
enjoy considerable privileges. 

Even so early as the first invasion of Britain by 
the Saxons, an mcident is recorded to have happened, 
which, if true, shows that the Minstrel or Bard was 
not unknown among this people ; and that their 
princes themselves could, upon occasion, assume 
that character. Colgrin, son of that Ella who was 
elected king or leader of the Saxons in the room of 
HengisC*, was shut up in York, and closely besieged 
by Arthur and his Britons. Baldulph, brother of 
dolgrin, wanted to gain access to him, and to apprize 
him of a reinforcement which was coming from Ger- 
many. He had no other way to accomplish his 
design, but to assume the character of a Minstrel. 
He therefore shaved his head and beard, and, dressing 
himself in the habit of that profession, took his harp 
in his hand. In this disguise, he walked up and 
down the trenches without suspicion, playing all the 
while upon his instrument as a Harper. By little 
and little he advanced near to the walls of the city, 
and, making himself known to the sentinels, was in 
the night drawn up by a rope. 

• See Rapin's Hint, by Tindal, fol. 1732, vol. i. p. 30, 
who places the incident here related onder the year 405. 
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Ahbotagh the abote fact comM only firom the an- 
spicions pen of Geofty of Monmouth( K)»the judicious 
reader will not too hastily reject it ; because, if such 
a fact really happened, it could only he known to us 
through the medium of the British writers : for the 
first Saxons, a martial but unlettered people, had no 
historians of their own ; and Geofiiy, with all his 
fables, is allowed to have recorded many true events, 
that have escaped other annalists. 

We do not however want instances of a less 
fabulous era, and more indubitable authority : for 
later history affords us two remarkable &cts (L), 
which I tlunk clearly show that the same arts of 
poetry and song, which were so much admiivd amons 
the Danes, were by no means unknown or neglectea 
in this sister nation: and that the {vivileges and 
honours which were so lavishly bestowed upon the 
Northern Scalds, were not wholly withheld from 
the Anglo-Saxon Minstrels. 

Our great King Alfred, who is expressly said to 
have excelled in music*, being desirous to learn the 
true situation of the Danish army, which had invaded 
his realm, assumed the dress and character of a Min- 
strel (M) : whoi, taking his harp, and one of the 
most trusty of his friends disguised as a servantf, 
(for in the early times it was not unusual for a 
minstrel to have a servant to cany his harp,) he 
went with the utmost security into the Danish camp ; 
and, though he could not but be known to be a 
Saxon by his dialect, the character he had assumed 
procured him a hospitable reception. He was ad- 
mitted to entertain the king at table, and staid among 
them long enough to contrive that assault which 
afterwards destroyed them. This was in the year 
878. 

About sixty years afterf , a Danish king made use 
of the same <fisruise to explore the camp of our king 
Athelstan. With his harp in his hand, and dressed 
like a Minstrel (N), Aulaff^, king of the Danes, went 
among the Saxon tents ; and, taking his stand near 
the king's pavilion, began to play, and was imme- 
diately admitted. There he entertained Athelstan 
and his lords with his singing and his music, and 
was at length dismissed with an honourable rewvrd, 
though his songs must have discovered him to have 
been a Dane (O). Athelstan was saved from the 
consequences of this stratagem by a soldier, who had 
observed Aulaff bury the money which had been 
given him, either from some scruple of honour, or 
motive of superstition. This occasioned a discovery. 

Now if the Saxons had not been accustomed to 
have Minstrels of their own, Alfred's assuming so 
new and unusual a character would have excited 
suspicions among the Danes. On the other hand, 
if it had not been customary with the Saxons to 
show &vour and respect to the Danish Scalds, 
Aulaff would not have ventured himself among them, 
especially on the eve of a battle (P). From the 
unifonn procedure then of both these kings, we may 
iiurly conclude that the same mode of entertainment 
prevailed among both people, and that the Minstrel 
was a privileged character with each. 

* By Bale and Spclroan. See note (M). t Ibid. 

t Aiino 038. Vid. Rapio, &c 

^ 80 I think tlie name should be printed, rather than 
Anlaff the more otoal form, fthe uune traces of the letters 
exprass both names in MS.,) Aalaff being evidently the 
gennine northern name OlalT, or Olave, Lat Olans. In the 
old romance of *' Hom-Childe'* (see vol. lii. p. xxsiii.) the 
name of the king his father is AUof, which It evidently Ollaf, 
with tte vowels only tran^osed. 



But, if these facta had never existed, it can be 
proved from undoubted records, that the Minstrel 
was a regular and stated officer in the court of our 
Anglo-Saxon kinf a : for in Doomesday book, Joeu- 
later BegUt the Ring's Minstrel, is expressly men- 
tioned in Gloucestershire ; in which county it should 
seem that he had lands assigned him for his main- 
tenance (Q). 

III. We have now brought the inquiry down to 
the Norman Ck>nquest ; and as the Normans hod 
been a late colony from Norway and Denmark, 
where the Scalds had arrived to the highest pitch of 
credit before Hollo's expedition into France, we can- 
not doubt but this adventurer, like the other northern 
princes, had many of these men in his train, who 
settled with him in his new duchy of Normandy, 
and left behind them successors in their art : so that, 
when his descendant, William the Bastard, invaded 
this kingdom in the following centurv*, that mode of 
entertainment could not but be still &iiilisr with the 
Normans. And that this is not mere conjecture wilf 
appear from a remarkable fact, which shows that the 
arts of poetry and song were still as reputable 
among the Normans in France, as they had been 
among their ancestors in the North ; and that the 
profession of Minstrel, like that of Scald, was still 
aspired to by the most galhmt soldiers. In William's 
army was a valiant warrior, named Taillefer, who 
was distbguished no less for the Minstrel-arts (R) 
than for his courage and intrepidity. This man 
asked leave of his commander to begin the onset, 
and obtained it. He accordingly advanced before 
the army, and with a loud voice animated his coun- 
trymen with songs in praise of Charlemagne and 
Roland, and other heroes of France ; then rushing 
among the thickest of the English, and valiantly 
fighting, lost his life. 

Indeed the Normans were so early distinguished 
for their Minstrel-talents ; that an eminent French 
writer (S) makes no scruple to refer to them the 
origin of all modem poetry, and shows that they 
were celebrated for their songs near a century before 
the Troubadoun of Provence, who are supposed to 
have led the way to the Poets of Italy, France, and 
Spainf. 

We see then that the Norman conquest was rather 
likely to fiivour the establishment of the Minstrel 
profession in this kingdom, than to suppress it ; and 
although the favour of the Norman conquerora would 
be probably confined to such of their own countrv- 
men as excelled in the Minstrel arts ; and in the 
first ages after the conquest no other songs would be 
listenwl to by the great nobility, but such as were 
composed in their own Norman French : yet as the 
great mass of the original inhabitants were not ex- 
tirpated, these could only tmderetand their own 
native Gleemen or Minstoels ; who must still be 
allowed to exist, unless it can be proved that they 
were all proscribed and massacred, as, it is said, the 
Welsh Bards were afterwards by the severe policy of 
king Edwaid I. But this we know was not tlie 
case ; and even the cruel attempts of tliat monarch, 
as we shall see below, proved inefiectual (S 2). 



* RoUo wu invested in his new dnchy of Normandy, 
A.D. 9 IS. William invaded England, A. D. 1008. 

t Vid. ** Hist, des Tronbadonrs, 3 tom." passim ; et vid. 
"Fabieaax 00 Contes do XlI.et dn XIII. Siecie, tradnits, 
&c. avcc des Notes historiqnes ct critiques. Ace par M. Le 
Grand. Paris, 1781." ft toio. 12nio. 
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The honours shown to the Norman or French 
Minstrels, hy our princes and great barons, would 
naturally have been imitated by their English vassals 
and tenants, even if no favour or distinction had 
ever been shown here to the same order of men in 
the Anglo-Saxon and Danish reigns. So that we 
cannot aoubt but the English harper and songster 
would, at least in a subordinate degree, enjoy the 
same kind of honours, and be received with smiilar 
respect among the inferior English gentry and popu- 
lace. I must be allowed therefore to consider them 
as belonging to the same community, as subordinate 
members at least of the same college ; and therefore, 
in gleaning the scanty materials for this slight history, 
I Mall coUect whatever incidents I can find relating 
to Minstrels and their art, and arran^ them, as th^ 
occur in our own annals, without distinction ; as it 
wiU not always be easy to ascertain, fix)m the slight 
mention of them by our regular historians, wheuer 
the artists were Norman or English. For it need 
not be remarked that subjects of this trivial nature 
are but incidentally mentioned by our ancient anna- 
lists, and were fastidiously rejected by other grave 
and serious writers ; so that, unless they were acci- 
dentally connected with such events as became 
recorded in history-^ they would pass unnoticed 
through the lapse of ages, and be as unknown to pos- 
terity as other topics relating to the private life and 
amusements of the greatest nations. 

On this account it can hardly be expected that we 
should be able to produce regular and unbroken 
annals of the Minstxel Art and its professors, or have 
sufficient information whether every Minstrel or Har- 
per composed himself, or only repeated, the songs 
he chanted. Some probably aid the one, and some 
the other : and it would have been wonderful indeed 
if men whose peculiar profession it was, and who 
devoted their time and talents to entertain their 
hearers with poetical compositions, were peculiarly 
deprived of all poetical genius themselves, and had 
been under a physical incapacity of composing those 
common popular rhimes which were the usiul sub- 
jects of their recitation. Whoever examines any 
considerable quantity of these, finds them in s^le 
and colouring as different from the elaborate produc- 
tion of the sedentary composer at his desk or in his 
ceU, as the rambling Harper or Minstrel was remote 
in his modes of life and habits of thinking from the 
retired scholar or the solitary monk (T). 

It is well known that on the Continent, whence 
our Norman nobles came, the Bard who composed, 
the Harper who played and sang, and even the Bancer 
and the Mimic, were all considered as of one com- 
munity, and were even all included under the com- 
mon name of Minstrels*. I must therefore be allowed 
the same application of the term here, without being 
expected to prove that every singer composed, or 
every composer chanted, his own song ; much less 
that every one excelled in all the arts which were 
occasionidly exercised by some or other of this 
fraternity. 

IV. After the Norman Conquest, the first occur- 
rence which I have met with relating to this order 
of men is the founding of a priory and hospital by 
one of them : scil. the Priory and Hospital of St 
Bartholomew, in Smithfield, London, by Royer or 



8eeDote(B)tiid(Aa). 



Raherus the King's Minstrel, in the third year of 
King Henry I., A. D. 1 102. He was the first prior 
of his own establishment, and presided over it to tibe 
time of his death (T 2). 

In the reign of King Henry 11. we have upon 
record the name of Grifrid or Jeffrey, a harper, who 
in 1 180 received a corrody orannui^ from the abbey 
of Hide near Winchester ; and, as in the early times 
every harper was expected to sing, we cannot doubt 
i'Ut this reward was given to him for his music and 
his songs ; which, if they were for the solace of the 
monks there, we may conclude would be in the 
English language (U). 

Under his romantic son. King Richard L, the 
Minstrel profession seems to have acquired additional 
splendour. Richard, who was the great hero of 
chivalry, was also the distinguised patron of Poets 
and Mmstrels. He was himself of their number, 
and some of his poems are still extant*. They were 
no less patronized by his favourites and chief officers. 
His chancellor, William Bishop of Ely, is expressly 
mentioned to have invited Singers and Mmstrels 
from France, whom he loaded with reward; and 
they in return celebrated him as the most accom- 
plished person in the world (U 3). This hig^ dis- 
tinction and regard, although confined perhaps in 
the first instance to Poets and Songsters of the French 
nation, must have had a tendency to do honour to 
poetry and song among all his subjects, and to- 
encourage the cultivation of these arts among the 
natives ; as the indulgent favour shown by the mon- 
arch, or his great courtiers totheProven9al Trouba^ 
dour, or Norman JRt/mour, would naturally be imitated 
by their inferior vassals to the English Gleeman or 
Minstrel. At more than a century after the conquest^ 
the national distinctions must have begun to decline, 
and both the Norman and English languages would 
be heard in the houses of the great (U 3) ; so that 

Srobably about this sera, or soon aher, we are to> 
ate that remarkable intercommunity and exchange 
of each otlier^s compositions, which we discover to> 
have taken place at some early period between the 
French and English Minstrels; the same set of 
phrases, the same species of e^racters, incidents,, 
and adventures, and ofVen the same identical stories,, 
being found in the old metrical romances of both 
nations ^V). 

The distinguished service which Richard received 
from one of his own minstrels in rescuing him from 
his cruel and tedious captivity, is a remarkable fact, 
which ought to be recorded for the honour of poets 
and their art This fact I shall relate in the follow- 
ing words of an ancient writerf. 

'' The ikiglishmen were more than a whole yeare 
without hearing any tydings of their king, or in what 
place he was kept prisoner. He had trained up in 

* See a pathetic aonK of his in Mr. Walpolc'i Catalogue 
of Royal Aothon, voL 1. p. 5. The reader will find a trans- 
lation of it into modem French, in Hist. Litcraire des Trou- 
badours, 1774, 3 torn. 12aM. See vol. L p. 58, where some 
more of Richard's poetry is translated. In Dr. Bumey V 
Hist of Mask:, vol. IL p. 838, is a poetical version of it in 
English. 

t Mons. Favine's Theatre of Honour and Knighthood, 
translated fh>m the French. Lond. 1023. foL torn. ii. p. 40. 
An elegant relation of the same event (flrom the French of 
Pre»id. Fanchet's Recneil, &c.) may be seen in " MiaccUa- 
nies in prose and verse, by Anna Williams, Lond. 1700,'* 
4to. p. 46.-<^U will excite the reader's admiration to be 
informed, that most of the pieces of that collection were 
composed under the disadvantage of a total deprivation ot- 
sight. 
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his court a Rimer or Minstrill*, called Blondell de 
Nesle : who (so aaith the manuscript of old Poesiesf, 
and an auncient manuscript French Chronicle) being 
Ro long vrithout the sight of his lord, his life seemed 
wearisome to him, and he became confounded with 
melanchoUy. Knowne it was, that he came backe 
from the Holy Land ; but none could teU in what 
oountrey he arrived. Whereupon this Blondel» 
resolving to make search for him m many countries, 
buthe would heare some newes of him ; aiter ezpence 
of divers dayes in travaile, he came to a towne| (by 
«>od hap) neere to the castell where his maister 
King Richard was kept. Of his host he demanded 
to whom the castell appertained, and the host told 
him, that it belonged to the Duke of Austria. Then 
he enquired whether there were any prisoners therein 
detained or no: for alwayes he made such secret 
questionings wheresoever he came. And the hoste 
gave answer, there was one onely prisoner, but he 
knew not what he was, and yet he had bin detained 
there more then the space of a yeare. When Blondel 
heard this, he wrought such meanes, that he became 
acquainted with them of the castell, as Minstrels doe 
easily win acquaintance any wherei: but see the 
king he could not, neither understand that it was he. 
One day he sat directly before a window of the castell 
where King Richard was kept prisoner, and began to 
sing a song in French, which King Richard and 
Blondel had some time composed together. When 
King Richard heard the song, he knew it was Blondel 
that sung it : and when Blondel paused at halfe of 
the song, the king ' began the other half and com- 
pleted it||' Thus Blondel won knowledge of the 
king his maister, and returning home into England, 
made the barons of the countrie acquainted where 
the king was." This happened about the year 1193. 
The following old Provencal lines are given as 
the very original song^T ; which I shall accompany 
with an imitation offered by Dr. Bumey, ii. 237. 



BLOMDSL. 



* Favinc's word* are, "Jonglcar appell^ Blondianx de 
Nede." Paris, 1020. 4to, p. 1108. Bat Faocbet, who has 
given the same story, thos expresses it, " Or ce roy ayant 
uonrri an Menestrel appelle Blondel," &c. liv. 2. p. 9S. 
" Des ancieiM Foetes rranvois," — He is however said to 
have been another BUmdelj not Blondel (or BltmdUntx) de 
Netle; but this no way affects the circumstances of the story. 

t This the Author calls in another place, " An ancient 
MS. of old Poesies, written abont those very times." — 
From tills MS. Favlne gives a good account of the taking 
of Richard by the Duke of Austria, who sold him to the 
Emperor. As for the MS. chronicle, it Is evidently the 
same that supplied Fauchet with tiiis story. See his *' Re- 
coeil de rOrigiDe de la Langue et Poesle Fran^ise. Ryme, 
et Romans," Ac. Par. 1581. 

X Tribales. — '* Retmdi eum praecepit in Triballis : a quo 
earcere nuUus ante dies tstos exivit." Lat Chi on. of Otho 
of Austria: apudFavin. 

$ " Ctmme Menestrels s'accointentlegerement." Favine. 
Fauchet expresses it in the same manner. 

I I give this passage corrected ; as the English translator 
of Favine's book appeared here to have mistaken the ori- 
ginal :->Scil. " £t quant Blondel eot dit la moitle de U 
Chanson, le roy Richard se ^st a dire Tautre moitie et 
I'acheva." Favine, p. 1100. raucliet has also expressed it 
in nearly the s^me words. Recueil, p. 03. 

V In a Uttle romance or novel, entitled, " La Tour Tene- 
breuics, et les Jours Lumineux, Contes Angloises, accompag- 
nes d'hbtoriettes, et tires d'uneancienne chronique coraposee 
par Richard, sumomme Coeur de Lion, Roy^ d Angleterre," 
&C. Paris 1705. ISmo*— In the preface to this romance the 
Editor has given another song of Blondel de Nesle, as also 
a copy of the song written by King Richard, and published 
by Mr. Wa]p<de, mentioned above, yet the two last are not 
in Provencal like tlie sonnet printed here ; but in the old 
Freufh, called Lmigwige Roman, 



Domna vostra beutas 
Elas bellas t'aisws 
Els bcls oils amoros 
Els gens cors ben taillats 
Don sieu empret^enals 
De vostra amo qui ml lia. 



Your beauty, lady four, 
Nome view* teithmU deUyht ; 
But etill eo cold an air 
No paeeion can exdte : 
Yet this I patient eee 
WhUeaU are ekun'd like 



RICIIABD. 



SI bel trop affansla 
Ja de vos non poitral 
Que major bonorai 
Sol en votra deman 
Que santra des beisan 
Tot can de vos volria 



Non^pnphmy heart eanvwund 
SffaoOw ehe divide 
And emilee on all around 
Vnufilling t» decide : 
I'd rather hatred bear 
Than love with othereahart. 



The access which Blondel so readily obtained in 
the privileged character of a Minstrel, is not the only 
instance upon record of the same nature (V S;* 
In this vei^ reign of King Richard I. the young 
heiress of D'Evereuz, £arl of Salisbury, had been 
carried abroad and secreted by her Frendi relations 
in Normandy. To discover the place of her con- 
cealment, a knight of the Talbot family spent two 
years in exploring that province, at first under the 
disguise of a pilgrim ; till having found where she 
was confined, in order to gain admittance he assumed 
the dress and character of a harper, and being a 
jocose person exceedingly sldlled in the " gests of 
the ancients* ;" so they called the romances and 
stories which were the delight of that age ; he was 
gladly received into the family. Whence he took an 
opportunity to carry off the young lady, whom he 
presented to the king ; and he bestowed her on his 
natural brother WiUiam Longespee, (son of fair 
Rosamond), who became in her right ISjotX of Salis- 
bury (V 3). 

1 he next memorable event which I find in history 
reflects credit on the English Minstrels : and this 
was their contributing to the rescue of one of the 
great Earls of Chester, when besieged by the Welsh. 
This happened in the reign of Kmg John, and is 
related to this effect t* 

" Hugh, the first Earl of Chester, in his charter 
of foundation of St Werburg's Abbey in that city, 
had granted such a privilege to those who should 
come to Chester fair, that uey should not be then 
apprehended for theft or any other misdemeanour, 
except the crime were conmiitted during the fair. 
This special protection occasioning a multitude of 
loose people to resort to that fair, was afterwards of 
signal benefit to one of his successors. For Ranulph 
the last Earl of Chester, marching into Wales with 
a slender attendance, was constrained to retire to 
his castle of Rothelan, (or Rhuydland,) to which 
the Welsh forthwith laid siege. In this distress he 
sent for help to the Lord de Lacy, constable of 
Chester : ' Who, making use of the Minstrells of all 
sorts, then met at Chester fitdr : by the allurement 
of their musick, got together a vast number of such 
loose people as, by reason of the before specified privi- 
ledge, were then in that city ; whom he forthwith 
sent under the conduct .of Dutton, (his steward,) a 
gallant youth, who was also his son-in-law. The 
Welsh, alarmed at the approach of this rabble, sup- 



* The words of the original, vis. ** Citharisator homo Joco- 
sus in Gestis antlquorum valde peritus," I conceive to give 
the precise idea of the ancient Minstrel. See note (Y 8.) 
That Gesta was appropriated to romantic stories, see note 
(1) Part IV (J.) 

t SeeDugdale, Bar. L 42, 101. who places it after 13 
John, A. D. 1212. See aldo Plot's Stad'oiti^h. Camden's 
Briunn. (Cheshire.) 
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posing them to be a regular body of armed and 
disciplined vetenna, instantly raiaed the siege and 
retired." 

For this good service Ranulph is said to have 
granted to De Lacy, by charter, the patronage and 
authority over the Minstrels and the loose and 
inferior people : who, retaining to himself that of the 
lower artificers, conferred on Dutton the jurisdic- 
tion of the Minstrels and Harlots* : and under the 
descendants of this family the Minstrels enjoyed 
certain privileges, and protection for many ages. For 
even so late as the reign of Elizabeth, when this pro- 
fession had fallen into such discredit that it was con- 
sidered in law as a nuisance, the Minstrels under the 
jurisdiction of the fionily of Dutton, are expressly 
excepted out of all acts of parliamait made for their 
suppression ; and have continued to be so excepted 
ever since (W). 

The ceremonies attending the exercise of this iu- 
risdiction are thus described by Dugdalei , as handed 
down to his time, viz. ^<That at midsummer fair 
there, all the Minstrels of that country resorting to 
Chester do attend the heir of Dutton, from his 
lodging to St. John's Chureh, (he being then accom- 
panied by many g^Uemen of the countrey,) one of 
' the Minstrels' walking before him in a surcoat of hi» 
anns depicted on tafiata ; the rest of his fellows pro- 
ceeding (two and two) and playing on their several 
sorts of musical instruments. And after divine 
service ended, give the like attendance on him back 
to his lodging; where a court being kept by his 
[Mr.Dutton's] steward, and all the Minstrels formally 
called, certain orders and laws are usually made for 
the better government of that society, witn penalties 
on those vrho* transgress." 

In the same reign of King John we have a remark- 
able instance of a Minstrel, who to his other talents 
superadded the character of soothsayer, and by his 
skUl in drugs and medicated potions was able to 
rescue a knight from imprisonment. This occurs in 
Leland's Narrative of the Gestes of Gnarine (or 
Warren) and his sons, which he " excerptid owte of 
an old Englisch boke yn ryme$," and is a& follows : 

Whitington Castle in Snropshire, which together 
with the coheiress of the original proprietor had been 
won in a solemn tumament by the ancestor of the 
Guarinesf, had in the reign of King John been seized 
by the Prince of Wales, and was afterwards possessed 
by Morice, a retainer of that prince, to whom the 
kmg, out of hatred to the true heir Fulco Gnarine, 
(with whom he had formeriy had a quarrel at chess||,) 
not only confirmed the possession, but also made him 
governor of the marches, of which Fulco himself hod 
the custody in the time of King Richard. The 
Guarines demanded justice of the king, but obtaining 



* See the ancient recQid in Blooaf • Law Dlctkmary. (Art. 
Mlnitiel.) 

« Bar. L p. 101. 

X LelandVi CollecCanea, voL 1. pages Ml, S68, S07. 

i This old fcndal cnstom of marrying an heiret* to tli« kniglit 
who ihotthi vanqnibh all his opponents in solemn contest, 4ec. 
appears to be borlesqoed In the Tamament of Totenham, 
as IS well observed by the learned author, 
of Remarlis, icR, in Gent. Mag. for Joly, 17M, p. 013. 

n *' John, son to King Henry, and Foko felle at variance 
at Ghestes [r. Chtase] ; and John brake Fulco ['s] hed with 
the chest borde ; and dien Fulco gave him such a blow, that 
he had almost killld hym." <LeL Coll. i. p.«M.) A cnrioos 
picture of conrUv mannen In that age I Notwithstanding 
this fray, we read in the next paragraph, that *' King Henry 
dubWd Fnlco * » of his bretheme Knightetat WlndiesteE.^ 
IbM. 



no gracious answer, renounced their allegiaace and 
fled into Bretagne. Returning into England after 
various conflicts, "Fulco resortid to one John of 
Raumpayne, a Sothsayer and Jocuhu: and Minstt«lle, 
and made hym his spy to Morice at Whitington.*' 
The privileges of this character we have already 
seen, and John so well availed himself of them, that 
in consequence of the intelligence which he doubdess 
nrocured, ** Fulco and his brethrene laide waite for 
Morice, as he went toward Salesbyri, and Fulco ther 
woundid hym : and Bracy," a knight who was their 
friend and assistant, " cut of Morice[*s] hedde." 
This Sir Bracy being in a subsequent rencounter sore 
wounded, was taken and brought to King John ; from 
whose vengeance he was however rescued by this 
notable Minstrel ; for *' John Rampayne founde the 
meanes to cast them, that kepte Bracy, into adeadely 
slepe ; and so he and Bracy cam to Fulco to Whif- 
ington," which on the death of Morice had been 
restored to him by the Prince of Wales. As no fur- 
ther mention occurs of the I\linstrel, I might U re 
conclude this narrative ; but I shaU just add that 
Fulco was obliged to flee into France, where, assum- 
ing the name of Sir Amice, he distinguished himself 
in justs and tournaments ; and, after various roman- 
tic adventures by sea and land ; having in the true 
style of chivalry rescued " certavne htdies owt of 
prison ;'* he finally obtained tlie king's pardon, and 
the quiet possession of Whitington Castle. 

In the rei^ of King Henry III., we have mention 
of Master Ricard the King's Harper, to whom in hin 
thirty-sixdi year (itib'i) Uiat monarch gave not only 
forty shillings and a pipe of wine, but also a pipe of 
wine to Beatrice his wife*. The title of MagUter, or 
Master ^ven to this Minstrel deserves notice, and 
shows his respectable situation. 

V. The Harper, or Minstrel, was so necessary an 
attendant on a royal personage, that Prince Edward 
(afterwards King Edward 1.) in his crusade to the 
Holy Land, in 11^7 1 , was not without his Harper : who 
mu8t have been officially very near his person ; as 
we are told by a contemporary historianf, that, in 
the attempt to assassinate that heroic prince, when 
he had wrested tlie poisoned knife out of the Sara^ 
zen's hand, and killed him with his own weapon ; 
the attendants, who had stood apart while he was 
whispering to their master, hearing the struggle, ran 
to his assistance, and one of them, to wit his Harper,, 
seizing a tripod of trestle, struck tlie assassin on the 
head and bleat out his brains|. And though the 
prince blamed him for striking the man after he was 
dead, yet his near access shows the respectable situa- 
tion of this officer ; and his affectionate seal ahould 
have induced Edward to entreat his brethren tiie 
Welsh Bards afterwards with more lenity. 

• Barney's Hist. ii. p. 355.— Rotw Pip. An. 30. H. III. 
" Et in OBO dolio vini enipco ft dslo Magisiro Ricardo Ci- 
dtaristSB Regis, xL soL pec br. Reg. £t in nno dolio cmpco 
& dato Beairici asori «f>iiMleiii Ricardi." 

t Walter Hefliiningford, (vixit temp. Edw. I.) in Chronic, 
cap. 35, inter V. Hist. Aug. bcriptores* vol. 11. Oxon. 108/ 
fDl. pas. 5M. 

t *' Accnrrentes ad baec Minb'rl ejas,.qni a longe steterunt, 
invencmnt enni [scU. Nnntinm] in terra morinuin, el appre- 
hendit nnns comm tripodcm, scilicet mtkareda mm»t & per- 
cnssit emu in capitceteffunditcerebmmejns. Incrrnavitqne 
com Ed wardus qood bomlaeni mortonm percnssi Me< .*' Ibid. 
These If inisiri must have been vpon a \ery conftdential foot- 
ing, as it appears alwve in the same chapter, that they had 
been made acqoainied with the contents of the letten whiclk 
the asssasin had delivered to tlie prince fh>m his maslec. 
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Whattfter was the extent of this greet monarch's 
«ereritY tovrards the professors of music and of song 
in IV ales ; whether the ezecating by martial law 
such of them as fell into his hands was only dnrine 
the heat of conflict, or was continued afterwards with 
more systematic rigour* ; yet in his own court the 
Minstrels ^pear to hare been highly &Toured: 
for when, in 1906, he conferred tne order of 
Icnighthood on his son and many others of the young 
nobility, a multitude of Minstrels were introduced to 
inyite and induce the new knights to make some mi- 
litary vow (X). And 

Under the succeeding teign of King Edward II., 
such extensire privileges were claimed by these men, 
and by dissolute persons assuming their character, 
that it became a matter of public grievance, and was 
obliged to be reformed bj an express regulation in 
A. D. 1915 (Y). Notwithstandmg whidi, an inci- 
dent is recorded in the ensuing year, which shows 
that Minstrels still retained the lioerty of entering at 
will into the royal presence, and had something pe- 
culiarly splendid in their dress. It is thus related by 
Stow (Z). 

" In the year 1916, Edward the Second did solem- 
nize his feast of Pentecost at Westminster, in the 
great hall : where sitting royally at the table with 
his peers about him, there entered a woman adorned 
like a Minstrel, sitting on a great horse trapped, as 
Minstrels then used ; who rode round about the 
tables, shewing pastime ; and at length came up to 
the king's table, and laid before him a letter, and 
forthwiui turning her horse saluted every one and 
departed." The subject of this letter was a remon- 
strance to the king on the favours heaped by him on 
his minions, U> the neglect of his knights and faithful 
servants. 

The privileged character of a Minstrel was em- 
ployed on this occasion, as sure of gaining an easy 
admittance ; and a female the rather deputed to as- 
sume it, that, in case of detection, her sex might 
disarm the king's resentment. This is offered on a 
supposition that she was not a real Minstrel ; for 
there should seem to have been women of this pro- 
fession ^A a), as well as of the other sex ; and no 
accomplishment is so constantly attributed to females, 
by our ancient bards, as their singing to, and playing 
on, the harp (A a 9). 

In the rourth year of King Richard II., John of 
Gaunt erected at Tutbury in Staffordshire, a court 
of Minstrels, similar to that annually kept at Ches- 
ter and which, like a court-leet or court baron, 
had a legal jurisdiction, with fuU power to re- 
ceive suit and service from the men of tbis profession 
within five neighbouring counties, to enact laws, and 
determine their controversies ; and to apprehend and 
arrest such of them as should refuse to appear at the 
said court annually held on the 16th of August 
For this they had a charter, by which they were em- 
powered to appoint a King of the Minstrels with 
four officers to preside over them (B b). These 
were ©▼«Y year elected with great ceremony 3 
the whole form of which, as observed in 1680, is 
deacribed by Dr. Plot* : in whose time however they 



• See Orgy's Ode ; sad the Hlft. of theOwcdir Family la 
"MifceUanies by the Hoo. Daiaet BarriagUm," 1781, 4lo. 
p. 386; who in the L««», &e. of thte mooareh could find no 
InMancet of severity afalnMihe Welsh. See Uf obMrvatloai 
oa the Stalates, 4to. 4Ui. edit. p. 358. 

t Ulat. of Suffonlihire, ch. 10, $ 09—76, p. 433 ct leqq. of 



appear to have lost their singing talentSi and to 
have confined aU their skill to *' wind and stzing 



music* 



The Minstrels seem to have been in many respects 
upon the same footing as the heralds : and the King 
of the Minstrels, like the king at arms, was both here 
and on the Continent an usual officer in the courts of 
princes. Thus we have in the reign of King Ed- 
ward I. mention of a King Robert and others. And 
in 16 Edward II. is a grsnt to William de Morlee 
"the Kind's Minstrel, s^led IZtfy de Northu" of 
houses which had belonged to another king, John le 
Boteler (B b f ). Rymer hath also printed a licence 
granted by King Ricnaid II. in 1987, to John Caumz, 
me King of his Minstrels, to pass the seas, recom- 
mending him to the protection and kind treatment of 
all his subjects and allies^. 

In the subsequent reign of King Henry IV. we 
meet with no particulars relating to the Minstrels in 
England, but we find in the Statute Book a severe 
law passed against their brethren the Welsh Bards ; 
whom our ancestors could not distinguish from their 
own Rhnaun Mmittrals ; for by these names they 
describe them (B b 9). This act plainly shews, 
that hx from being extirpated by the rigorous policy 
of King Edward L, this order of men were still able 
to alarm the English government, which attributed 
to them " many diseases and mischiefs in Wales," 
and prohibited their meetings and contributions. 

When his heroic son Kmg Henry V. was pre- 
paring his great voyage for France, in 1415, an 
express order was given for his Minstrels, fifteen in 
number to attend lam§ : and eighteen are afterwards 
mentioned, to each of whom he allowed xii d. a day, 
when that sum must have been of more than ten times 
the value it is at presentH. Yet when he entered 
London in triumph after the battle of Asincourt, he, 
firom a principle of humility, slighted ue pageants 
and verses which were prepued to hail his return ; 
and, as we are told by Holingshedlf, would not suffer 
** any dities to be made and song by Minstrels, of his 
glorious victorie ; for that he would whollie have the 
praise and thankes altogether given to God" (Bb4). 
But this did not proceed from any disregard for the 
professors of music or of song ; for at the feast of 
Pentecost, which he celebrated in 1416, having the 



which see Bztracta ia Sir J. Hawkina's Hbt of Mwic, vol. 
U. p. 64; and Dr. Barney's Hist voL 11. p. 360 et seqq. 
N. B. The barbarous diversion of bull-mnning was no 

en of the original insUtatloo, Ac. as is ftally proved by the 
iT. Dr. Pegge, ia Archssoiogia, voL kL no. xiii. page 86. 
* See tile charge given by tlie Steward, at the time of 
the election, ia Plot's Hist, «bi sapra ; and in Hawkins, p. 
67. Bvmey, p. 363-^ 

t So among the Heralds Nomp was anciently styled Rop 
i'Armea d» Nmih, ( Anstis, ii. 806.) And the Kings at Armes 
In general were originally called Rtga Heraidomm, (Ibid, 
p. SOS,) as tiMse were Bigm MkutnUoinmu 

JRymer's Faedera, torn. viL p. 665. 
Rymer, iz. S56. I Ibid. p. 360. 

See his Claronicle, snb anno 1416, p. 1170. He also 
eves this other Instance of the king's great modesty, " that 
I woold not safer his helmet to be carried with him, and 
sliewed to tlie people, that they might behold the dintes and 
cattes whiche appeared in the same, of such blowes and stripes 
as bee received the daye of the battell." Ibid. Vld. T. de 
Elitiharo, c. 39, p. 7f. 

The prohibition against vain and secular songs would pro- 
bably not inclade that inserted in Series the Second Book I. 
No. v., wlileh would be considered as a hymn. The original 
notes engraven on a plate at the end of the voL may be seen 
reduced and set to score In Mr. Stafford Smith's *' CfoUectioa 
of English Sonp for three and four Voices," and la Dr. 
Barney's Hist of Mosie, II. p. 38^ 
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Emperor and the Duke of Holland for his guests, he 
ordered rich ^wns for sixteen of his Minstrels, of 
which the particulars are preserved by Rymer*. 
And harinp before his deotn orally gpranted an an- 
nuity of one hundred shillings to each of his Minstrels, 
the grant was confirmed in the first year of his son 
King Henry VI. A. D. 1423, and payment ordered 
out of the Exchequerf. 

The unfortunate reign of King Henry VI., affords 
no occurrences respecting our subject ; but in his 
SHh year, A.D. 1456, we have in Rymer| a com- 
mission for impressing boys or youths, to supply 
vacancies by death among the King s Minstrels : in 
which it is expressly directed that they shall be 
elegant in their limbs, as well as instructed in the 
Minstrel art, wherever they can be found, for the 
solace of his majesty. 

In the following reign, King Edward IV., (in his 
9th year, 1469,) upon a complaint that certain rude 
husbandmen and artificers of various trades had 
assumed the title and livery of tlie King*s Minstrels 
and under that colour and pretence had collected 
money in diverse parts of the kmgdom, and committed 
other disorders, the king grants to Walter Halidav, 
Marslial. and to seven others his own Minstrels 
whom he names, a charter^, by which he creates, or 
rather restores, a fraternity or perpetual gild (such 
as, he understands, the brothers and sisters of the 
fraternity ' of Minstrels had in times past) to be 
governed by a Marshall appointed for life, and by 
two Wardens to be chosen annually ; who are im- 
poweied to admit brothers and sisters into the said 
gild, and are authorized to examine the pretensions 
of all such as affec^ to exercbe the Mmstrel pro- 
fession ; and to regulate, govero, and punish them 
throughout the realm (those of Chester excepted). — 
This seems to have some resemblance to the Earl 
Marshal's court among the heralds, and is another 
proof of the great affidity and resemblance which 
the Minstrels bore to the members of the College of 
Arms. 

It is remarkable that Walter Haliday, whose name 
occurs as marshal in the foregoing charter, had been 
retained in the service of the two preceding monarchs 
King Henry V.|| and Vlf . Nor is this the first 
time he is mentioned as Marshal of the King's Min- 
strels, for in the third year of this reign, 1464, 
he had a grant from Kmg Edward of 30 marks 
per annum during life, directed to him with that 
title*». 

But besides their Marshal we have alio in this 
reign mention of a Sergeant of the Minstrels, who 
upon a particular occasion was able to do his ro^^al 
master a singular service, wherein his confidential 
situation and ready access to the king at all hours is 
vexy apparent : for *' as he [King Edward IV.] was 
in the north contray in the monneth of Septembre, 
as he lay in his beade, one namid Alexander Carlile, 
that was Sariaunt of the Mynstrellis, cam to him in 
grete hast, and badde hym aryse for he hadde ene- 



* Tom. is. 336. 

t R3'mer, torn. x. S67. They are mentioned by name, 
being ten in nnmber: one of them wu named Thomas 
Ghatierton. 

t Tom. zi. 873. 

( See it in Rvmer, torn. zl. M% and in Sir J. Hawkina, 
vol. iv. p. 300. Note. The above Charter is recited in letters 
patent of King Charles I. 13 Jaly. (11 Anno Regni,) for a 
Corporation of Musicians, &c. in Westminster, which may 
be seen ibid. 

I Rymer, is. 235. % Ibid. si. 373 •• Ibid zi. £]S. 



myes cummyng for to take him, the which wer? 
within vi. or vii. mylis, of the which tydinges the 
king gretely marveylid, &c.*" This happened ia 
the same year, l469, wherein the king granted nr 
confirmed the charter for the fraternity or gild abore 
mentioned ; yet this Alexander Carlile is not one of 
the eight Minstrels to whom that charter is directed r. 
The same charter was renewed by King Henrr 
VIII. in 1520, to John Gilman, his then marshal , 
and to seven others his Minstrels^: and on xhe 
death of Gilman, he granted in 15t9 this office of 
Marshal of his Minstrels to Hugh Wodehouse^, 
whom I take to have borne the office of his aerjeani 
over them||. 

VI. In all the establishments of royal and nobl^ 
households, we find an ample provision made for tlte 
Minstrels ; and their situation to have been both ho- 
nourable and lucrative. In proof of this it ia suffi- 
cient to refer to tlie household book of the Earl of 
Northumberland, A.D. 1 512 (C c). And the rewards 
they received so frequently recur in ancient writers 
that it is unnecessary to crowd the page with them 
here (C c *). 

The name of Minstrel seems however to have been 
gradually appropriated to the musician only, espe- 
cially in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; yet 
we occasionaUy meet with applications of the tenn in 
its more enlai^ed meaning, as including the Singer, 
if not the composer, of heroic or popular rhymesil. 

In the time of Kimg Henry VlIL, we find it to 
have been a common entertainment to hear verses 
recited, or moral speeches learned for that purposes 
by a set of men who got their livelihood by reputing 
them, and who intruded without ceremony into all 
companies ; not only in taverns, but in the houses 
of the nobility themselves. This we learn from 
Erasmus, whose argitment led him only to describe 
a species of these men who did not sing their com- 

Sositions ; but the others that did, enjoyed, without 
oubt, the same privileges (D d). 
For even long after, m the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, it was usual " in places of assembly" for the 
company tr be " desirous to heare of old adventures 
and vaiiaunces of noble knights in times past, as 
those of King Arthur, tmd his kniehts of the round 
table. Sir Bevys of Southampton, Guy of Warwicke 
and others like" in " short and long meetres, and by 
breaches or divisions, [sc Fits**] to be morecommo- 
diously sung to the liarpe" as the reader nmy be 
informed by a courtly writer, in lo89tt. Who nim- 
self had " written for pleasure a little briefe romance 



* Here nnfbitnnately ends a cnrions flragment, (an. 9 E 
IV.) ad calcem Sprotti Chron. Ed. Heame. Oxon. 1719, 8vo. 
Vid. T. Warton's Hiat. ii. p. 134. Note (c). 

t Rymer, xi. 042. t Ibid,xiH. 705. 

§ Rymer, torn. xiv. 3, 03. 

11 So I am inclined to understand the term Senriens noe/er 
■nvgo Wodduu9f in the originai grant. (See Ryoier ubi 
supra.) It is needless to obwrve &at Servimt expressed a 
Serjeant as well as a servant. If this interpretation of itm^ 
vims be allowed, it will account for hit placing Wodehooae 
at the head of his gild, althoagh he lud not been one of the 
eight minstrels who ha<l had the general direction. The 
Serjeant of his Minstrels, we may presome, was next indig- 
nity to the Marshal, althoagh he had no ahare in tlie govera- 
incnt of the gild. 

V Sec below, and note (6 g). 

•• See vol. ii. page 174. 

n Pattenham in his *< Arte of English Poesie,*' 1680, 4to 
p. 33. 
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or historical! ditty. . . .of the Lsle of Great Britaine*' 
in order to contribiftte to sach entertainment And 
be subjoins this caution : " Such as have not pre- 
monition hereof/' (viz. that his poem was written in 
short metre, &c. to be sung to the harp in such 
places of assembly,) ** and consideration of the causes 
alledged, would peradventure reprore and disgrace 
every romance, or short historicall dit^, for that 
they be not written in long meeters or verses Alex- 
andrins," which constituted the prevailing versifi- 
cation among the poets of that age, and which no 
one now can endure to read. 

And that the recital of such romances sung to the 
harp was at that time the delight of the common 
people, we are told by the same writer*, who men- 
tions ^at " common rimers," were fond of using 
rimes at short distances, " in small and popular 
musickes song by these Cantabanqui" [the said com- 
mon rimers] " upon benches and barrels heads,'' &c. 
" or else by blmd Harpers or such like Taveme 
Minstrels that g^ve a fit of mirth for a groat ; and 
their matter beine for the most part stories of old 
time, as the tale of Sir Topas, the reportes of Bevis 
of Southampton, Guy of Warwicke, Adam Bell, 
and Clymme of the Clough, and such otlier old 
romances, or histoncall rimes," &c. " also they be 
used in carols and rounds, and such light or lasci- 
vious poemes, which are commonly more commo- 
dionsly uttered by these buffbns, or vices in playes, 
then by any other person. Such were the rimes of 
Skelton (usurping the name of a Poet Laureat) being 
in deede but a rude railing rimer, and all his doings 
ridiculousf." 

But although we find here that the Minstrels had 
lost much of their dignity, and were sinking into 
contempt and neglect : yet that they still sustained 
a character &r superior to any thing we can conceive 
at present of the singers of old ballads, I think, may 
be inferred from the followiug representation. 

When Queen Elizabeth was entertained at Kil- 
lingworth Castle by the Earl of Leicester in 1575, 
among the many devices and pageants which were 
contrived for her entertainment, one of the personages 
introduced was to have been that of an ancient 
Minstrel ; whose appearance and dress are so minutely 
described by a writer there present^ , and gives us so 
distinct an idea of the character, that I shall quote 
the passage at large (£ e.) 

" A person verv meet seemed he for the purpose, 
of a zlv years old, apparelled partly as he would 
himself. 'His cap off: his head seemly rounded 
tonaterwise^ : ftir kembed, that with a sponge 
daintily dipt in a little capon's greace was finely 
smoothed, to make it shine like a mallard's wing. 
His beard smugly shaven : and yet his shirt after 
the new trink, with ruffs fair starched, sleeked and 
glistering like a pair of new shoes, marshalled in 
good order with a setting slick, and stmt, that every 
ruff stood up like a wafer. A side [L e. long] gown 
of Kendal green, after the freshness of the year now, 



* Pnttenham, kc p. 09. 

f Pnttenham, ftc. p. SO. 

X See a very carioas " Letter: whearin, part of the enter* 
taininent nntoo tbe Qaeens JHaleity, at KUnngwoorth CastI, 
in Warwick Sheer, in tliis looiners progrcM 1573, is signi- 
fied," &C. bL 1. 4to. Tid. p. 46 & seqq. (Printed in Nichols's 
Collection of Qoecn Elisabeth's Progresses. &c. in two vols. 
4to.) We have not followed above the pecaliar and affected 
oith<^raphy of this writer, who wu named Rb. Laneham, or 
rather Langham ; see p. 94. 

$ i suppose " tonaore-irise" after the manner of the Monks. 



gathered at the neck with a narrow gorget, fastened 
afore with a white clasp and a keeper close up to the 
chin ; but easily, for heat to undo when he list 
Seemly beg^ in a red caddis girdle : from that a 
pair of capped Sheffield knives hanging a two sides. 
Out of his bosom drawn forth a lappet of his napkin* 
edged with a blue lace, and marked with a true love, 
a heart, and a D for Damian, for he was but a bat- 
chelor yet. 

" His gown had side [i. e, long] sleeves down to 
mid-leg, slit from the shoulder to the hand, and 
lined with white cotton. His doublet-sleeves of 
black worsted : upon them a pair of poynetsf of 
tawny chamlet laced along the wrist with blue 
threaiden points, a wealt towards the hand of fustian- 
a-napes. A pair of red neather stocks. A pair of 
pumps on his feet, with a cross cut at the toes for 
corns : not new indeed, vet cleanly blackt with soot, 
and shining as a shoing horn. 

" About his neck ared ribband suitable to his girdle. 
His harp in good grace dependent before him. His 
wrest^ tyed to a green lace and hanging by. Under 
the gorget of his gown a fair flaggon chain (pewter$, 
for) silver, as a ^uire Minstrel of Middlesex, that 
travelled the country this summer season, unto fairs 
and worshipfbl mens houses. From his chain hung 
a scutcheon, with metal and colour, resplendant upon 
his breast, of the ancient arms of Islington. " 

This Minstrel is described as belonging to that 
village. I suppose such as were retained by noble 
families wore the arms of their patrons hanging 
down by a silver chain as a kind of badge||. From 
the expression of Squire Minstrel above, we may 
conclude (here were other inferior orders, as Yeomen 
Minstrels, or the like. 

This Minstrel, the author tells us a little below, 
" afler three lowly courtsies, cleared his voice with a 

hem . . . .and wiped his lips with the hollow of 

his hand for 'filling his napkin, tempered a string or 
two with his wrest, and after a little warbling on his 
harp for a prelude, came forth with a solemn song, 
warranted for story out of King Arthur's acts, &c" 
— This song the reader will find printed in this 
work. 

Towards th^ end of the sixteenth century this class 
of men had lost all credit, and were sunk so low in 
the public opinion, that in the S9th ^ear of Elizabeth^ , 
a statute was passed by which " Mmstrels, wandering 
abroad," were included among ** rogues, vagabonds, 
and sturdy beggars,*' and were adjudged to be pu- 



• i. e. hankerchief. So in Shakspeai's Othello, passim. 

* Periiaps, points. 

t The key, or screw, with which he toned his harp. 

i The reader will remember that this was not a real Min- 
strel, bat only one personating that character; his ornaments 
therefore were only such as outwardly represented those of a 
real MinstreL 

U As the Honae of Northnmberland had ancientlv three 
Minstrels attending on them in their casiles in Yorkshire, so 
they stUl retain three in their service in Northnmberland, 
who wear the badge of the family, (a silver crescent on the 
right arm,) and are thus distribated. vix. Onefor the barony 
of Pmdhoe, and two for the barony of Bothbnry. These 
attend the conrt leeta and fairs held for the lord, and pay 
their annual rait and service at Alnwick Castle; their instru- 
ment being the ancient Northumberland bagpipe (very 
different in fbrm and execution from that of the Scots ; being 
smaller, and blown, not with the breath, but with a amaU 
pair of bellows). 

This with many other venerable customs of the ancient 
Lord Percys, was revived by their illustrious reprcsenUtlves 
the late Dnke and Duchess of Northumberland. 

f Anno Dom. 1597. Vid Pnlt. SUt. p. 1110, 30° Elis. 
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nished as Buch. This act seems to hare put an end 
to the iirofession (£ e t). 

VII. I cannot conclude this account of the ancient 
English Minstrels, without remarking that they axe 
most of them represented to hare heen of the North 
of England. There is scarce an old historical song or 
ballad ^F f) wherein a Minstrel or Harper appears, 
but he IS characterized by way of eminence to have 
been " of the North Countiye :" and indeed the pre- 
valence of the northern dialect in such compositions, 
shews that this r^resentation is real*. On the other 
hand the scene ot the finest Scottish ballads is laid 
in the south of Scotland ; which should seem to 
have-been peculiarly the nursery of Scottish Minstrels, 
In the old song of Maggy Lawder, a piper is asked, 
by way of distinction, " come se frae tne Border t?' 
1 he martial spirit constantly kept up and exercised 
near the frontier of the two kingdoms, as it furnished 
continual subjects for their Bong«, so it inspired the 
inhabitants of the adjacent counties on both sides 
with the powres of poetry. Besides, as our southern 



* Ginildas Cambrensis, writing in the reign of King Henry 
II, mvntions a very extraordinary habit or propensity, wliich 
then prevailed in the North of England, beyond the Uamber, 
for " iyniphonions harmony'' or unging ** in two parts, th« 
one mnrmoring in the base, and the other warbling in the 
acnte or treble." (I nse Dr. Barney's Version, vol. ii. p. 
l()8.) This be describes, as practised by their very children 
from the cradle ; and he derives it from the Danes (So />ae{ 
signifies in our old writers] and Norwegians, who long over- 
ran and in effect new-peopled the Northern parts ot England, 
where alone this manner of singing prevailed. (Vide Cam- 
brisc Descriptio, cap. 18. and in Barney nbi sapra.) — Giral- 
das is prubably ridit as to the origin or derivation of this 
practice, for the Danish and Icelandic Scalds had carried 
the arts of Poetry and Singing to great* perfection at the 
time the Danish settlements were made in the North. And 
it will also help to account for the superior skill and fonic of 
oar northern Minstrels and Harpers afterwards : who had 
preserved and transmitted the arts of their Scaldic ances- 
tors. See Northern Antiqnities, vol. i. c 13. p. 386, and 
Five Pieces of Rnnic Poetry, 1763, 8vo.— Compare the 
original passage In Giraldas, as given by Sir John Hawkins, 
t. 406, and by Dr. Barney, ii. 108, who are both at a Iom to 
accoant for this peculiarity, and therefore donbt the fact. 
The credit of Giraldas, which hath been attacked by some 

fiartial and bigoted antiquaries, the reader will find defended 
n th^t learned and cnrioas work, " Antiquities of Ireland, by 
Edward Ledwich, LL.D. &c. Dnblin,1700,"4to, p.S07 & seqq. 
t This line being quoted fh>m memory, and given as old 
Scottish Poetry is now usually printed, would have been 
readilv corrected by the copy pnbiished In " Scottish Songs, 
1704,'^ S vols, 12mo. i. p. '167, thus, (though apparently cor' 
rupted fhmi the Scottisn Idiom,) 

** Live you upo' the Border?" 
had not all eonfldence been destroyed by its being altered in 
the "Historical Essay" prefixed to that publication (p. ex.) to 

" Ye live upo' the Border." 
the better to Avour a position, that many of the pipen 
" might live upon the border, for the con veniency of attend- 
ing fairs, Ac. in both kingdoms." But whoever is acquainted 
with that part of England, knows that on the English 
firontier, rude mountains and barren wastes reach almost 
across Uie island, scarcely Inhabited by any bat solitary 
shepherds ; many of whom durst not venture into the oppo ■ 
site bonier on account of the ancient fends and sut»seqaent 
dispates concerning the DelMtable Lands, which separated 
the boundaries of the two kingdoms, as well as the estates 
of the two great fsmlUes of Percy and Douglas ; till these 
dispates were settled, not many vears since, by arbitration 
between the pmemt Lord Douglas and the liit Duke and 
Duchess of Northumberland. 



metropolis must hare been ever the scene of worthy 
and refinement, the northern ovuntriea, as being 
most distant, would preserve their ancient manners 
longest, and of course the old poetry, in which tilioes 
manners are peculiarly described. 

The reader will observe in the more ancient bal- 
lads of this collection, a cast of style and measure 
veiy different from that of contemporary poets of a 
higner class ; many phrases and idioms, which the 
Mmstrels seem to have appropriated to themselves, 
and a very remarkable hcoice of varying the accent 
of words at pleasure, in order to humour the flow of 
the verse, particularly in the rhimes ; as 

CotifUris harper battel tnomtng 
Ladie tingir damsel loving, 

instead of ccuniry, lady, harper, itnger, &c. — This 
liberty is but sparingly assumed by the classical 
poets of the same age ; or even by the latter com- 
posers of heroical ballads ; I mean, by such as 
professedly wrote for the press. For it is to be ob- 
served, that so long as the Minstrels subsisted, they 
seem never to have designed their rhimes for lite- 
rary publication, and probably never committed them 
to writing themselves : what copies are preserved of 
them were doubtless taken down from their months. 
But as the old Minstrels gradually wore out, a new 
race of ballad-writers succeeded, an inferior sort of 
minor poets, who wrote narrative songs merely for 
the press. Instances of both may be found in the 
reign of Elizabeth. The two latest pieces in the 
genuine strain of the old minstrelsy that I can 
discover, are No. III. and I\^ of Book III. 
Series the Fiist. . Lower than these I cannot trace 
the old mode of writing. 

The old Minstrel ballads are in the norfhem dia- 
lect, abotmd with antique words and phrases, are 
extremely incorrect, and run into the utmost license 
of metre ; they have also a romantic wildneas, and 
are in the true spirit of chivalry. The other sort 
are written in exacter measure, liave a low or sub- 
ordinate correctness, sometimes borderini^ on the 
insipid, yet often well adapted to the pathetic : these 
are generally in the southern dialect, exhibit a more 
modem phraseology, and are commonly descriptive 
of more modem manners. — To be sensible of the 
difference between them, let the reader compare in 
Series the First, No. III. of Book III, with No. XI, 
of Book II. 

Towards the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign (as 
is mentioned above) the genuine old minstrelsy 
seems to have been extinct, and thenceforth the 
ballads that were produced were wholly of the 
latter kind, and these came forth in such abundance, 
that in the reign of James I, they began to be col- 
lected into little miscellanies, under the name of 
garlands, and at length to be written purposely for 
such collections (F tX). 

P.S. JBt^ wry of PotUeript, diould foUou here the 
diicuuion of the question whether the term MinstreU 
ioas applied in English to Singers, and Composers of 
Songs, 6^0,, or confined to Musicians only* B%U it is 
served for the concluding note (G g). 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 



REnttRXO TO IN TBS 



FOREGOING ESSAY. 



(A) The MimTRXLB, &c. The word Minttrel 
does not wpeur to hare been in use here before the 
Norman Conquest ; whereas, it had long before that 
time been adopted in France*. — Msivestiibl, so early 
as the eighth eentary, was a title given to the Mautro 
di CapelEi of King Fepin, the father of Charlemagne ; 
and afterwards to the Coryphseus, or leader of any 
band of mnsicians. [Vid. Bumey*8 Hist of Music, 
ii. t68.3 This term meneUrelt metiettrier, was thus 
expressed in Latin, nimsteUutf nunittreUui, nUnii' 
traUu$j menetterellus, &c. [Vid. Glois. Du Cange 
et Supplem.] 

Menage derives the French words above men* 
tioned from miniiteriaUs, or ministeriarmt, barbarous 
Latin terms, used in the middle affes to express a 
workman or artificer, (still called in Languedoc 
minittral,) as if these men were styled ARTincEBS or 
Perfokmebs by way of excellence. [Vid. Diction* 
Etym.] But the origin of the nsme is given, per- 
haps more truly, by Du Cange : *• Ministelu,. . « . 
quos vulgo menestreut vel menutrien appellamus, 
quod minoribus auls miniitrii accenserentur." [Gloss« 
iv. p. 769.] Accordingly, we are told, the word 
*' minuter*' is sometimes used " pro nnnuteUut.** [Ibid.] 
and an instance is produced which I shall insert at 
large in the next paragraph. 

Minstrels sometimes assisted at divine service, as 
appears iiom the record of the 9th of Edw. IV. 
quoted above in p. xix. by which Haliday and others 
are erected into a perpetual gild, &c. See the 
original in Rymer, xi. 642. By part of this record 
it is rcK^ited to be their duty, " to pray^ (exorart : 
which it is presumed they did by assisting in the 
chant, and musica] accompaniment, &c.) in the king's 
chapel, and particularly lor the departed souls of uie 
king and queen when they shall die, &c." — The 
same also appears from the passage in the Supplem. 
to Du Cange, alluded to above. " Minister .... pro 
fninutei/iujoculatort. — VetusCeremonialeMS* BJM. 

^ ■■■■ M ^ ■■ mi^ 11 M ^^^^^1^ I I ^^^^— ^^— ^p^^M^^^^— ^^^^M^,^— M^M^^M^ia^M 

* Th« Anglo-Sazoa and primary Eoribh name for this 
chancier was Gleniao fsee below, note (1) sect. 1.1 so that, 
wherever the term Mfastrd is in these pages applied to It 
before the Coaqnest, it most be vnderstood lo be only by 
antleipatloB. Another early name for this prafesaion In 
EogUah was Jogeler, or Jocnlar. Lat. JoetUator. [See p. 
15. as also note (V 9) and note TQ). To prevent con- 
fksion, we have chiefly nsed the more general word Min- 
•irel : which (as the author of the Observ. on the Statutes 
hath saggcsted to the Editor) might have been orlglnally 
derived fkom a diminntive of the Lat. Mkdtitt, sciL Mkn»- 
Urdbm, Mi$dgtrdkm. 

t M dilctert seems to he used for Minstrels la the Aeeoent 
of the Inthronization of Abp. Neville. (An. 0. Edw. IV.) 
** Then all the Chaplyns mast say grace, and the Ministers 
do sing." Vid. LeUndl Collectanea, by 
p. la. 



Heame, voL vi. 



deaurats Tolos. "Item, etiam oongregabimtar 
piscatores, qui debent interesse isto die in proces- 
sione cUm ministxis sen joculatoribus : quia ipsi 
piscatores tenentur habere isto die joci^atom, seu 
mmn ob honorem Crucis— et vadunt primi ante 
processionem cum fRtnijtrii seu joculatoribus semper 
pulsantibus tisque ad ecclesium S. Stephani." 
[Gloss. 773]. — ^This may, perhaps, account for the cle- 
cal appearance of the minstrels, who seem to have 
been aisdnguished by the tonsure, which was one of 
the inferior marks of the clerical character*. Thus 
Jeffety of Monmouth, speaking of one who acted 
the part of a minstrel, says, " Rasit capillos suos et 
barbam" (see note K.) Again, a writer in the reign 
of Elisabeth, describiog the habit of an ancient 
minstrel, speaks of his head as "rounded Tonster- 
wise," (which I venture to read tonsure-wise), "his 
beard smugly shaven.*' See above, p. xxi. 

It must, however be observed, that notwithstand- 
ing such clerical appearaoce of the minstrels, and 
though they might be sometimes countenanced by 
such of the cleigy as were of more relaxed morals, 
their sportive talents rendered them generally ob* 
noxious to the more rigid ecclesiastics, and to such 
of the religious orders as were of more severe dis- 
cipline ; whose writings commonly abound with 
heavy complaints of the great encouragement shown 
to those men by the princes and nobles, and who 
can seldom afford them a better name than that of 
jcurrff, famelid, n^nUorut, &c* of which innumer* 
able instances may be seen in Du Cange. It was 
even an established order in some of the monasteries, 
that no minstrel should ever be suffered to enter the 
gatest. 

We have however innumerable particulars of the 

' gfood cheer and great rewards given to the Minstrels 

in many of the Convents, which are collected by T. 

* It his however been suggested to the Editor by the 
learned and ingenlons aathor of *' Irish Antiqaitles," 4to. 
that the ancient Mimi among the Romans had their heads 
and beards shaven, as is shown by Salma^ias In N0H9 ad 
HUt, AU/nut. Saiptorm VJ, PwiU. 1090, /ot p. 88ft. 80 
that this pecaliariiy had a classical origin, ttioagh It after- 
wards might make the Minstrels sometimes pass for Eccle- 
siastics, as appears fh>m the Instance given bdow. Dr. 
Bnmey tells us that ITisfriones, and JfM, abounded in 
France In the time of Charlemagne (IL ttl,) so that their 
profession was handed down in regnlar socccssion from the 
time of the Romans, and therewith some leading dlstinctldns 
of their h^it or appearance ; yet with a change in their arts 
of olcaslng, which latterly were moat confined to singing 
ana mosie. 

f Yet ia St. Mary's cbnreh 9IL Beveriey, one of the 
cdamns hath this ioscrlptton : *' Thys Pilhir made the Mvo- 
strylls;" having Its capital decorated with figures of five 
men in short coats ; one of whom holds an instroment r^ 
sembling a late. See Sir J. HawUna^Hisi. u. 308. 

a 
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Worton, (i, 91, &c.) and others. Bntone instance, 
quoted from Wood^s Hist. Antiq. Univ^. Ox. L 67. 
(sub an. 1224), desenres particular mention. Two 
itinerant priests, on a supposition of their being 
Mimi or Minttrds, gained admittance. But the 
ceUarer, sacrist, and others of the brethren, who had 
hoped to ha^e been entertained with their diverting 
arts, &e. whien they found them to be only two indi- 
gent Ecclesiastics, who could only admmister spi- 
ritual consolation, and were consequently disap- 
pointed of their mirth, beat them and turned them 
out of the monastery. (Ibid. p. 92.) This passage 
furnishes an additional proof tnat a Minstrel might 
by his dress or appearance be mistaken for an Eccle- 
siastic 

(B) " The Minstrels use mimicry and action, and 
other means of diverting, &c."] It is observable, 
that our old monkish historians do not use the words 
CantatcTt Citharadus, Mtmctu, or the like, to express 
a Minstrel in Latin, so frequently as Mimut, Histrio, 
Joculator, or some other word tnat implies gesture. 
Hence it might be inferred, that the Minstrels set off 
their songs with all the arts of gesticulation, &c. or, 
according to the ingenious hypothesis of Dr. Brown, 
united the powers of melody, poem, and dance. [See 
his History of the Rise of Poetry, &c.] 

But indeed all the old writers describe them as 
exercising various arts of this kind. Joinnlle, in 
his Life of St. Lewis, speaks of some Armenian Min- 
strels, who were very dextrous Tumblers and Pos 
ture-masters. ' ' A vec le Prince vinrent trois Menes 
triers de la Grande Hyermenie (Armenia) .... el 

avoient trois cors Quand ils encommenceoient a 

comer, vous dissiez que ce sont les voix de cygnes, 

. . . . et fesoient les plus douces melodies. Us 

fesoient trois merveiUeus saut, car on leur metoif 
une touaille desous les pies, ettonmoient tout debout 
.... Les deux toumoient les testes arieres," &c. [See 
the extract at large, in the Hon. D. Barrington's 
Observations on the Anc. Statutes, 4to, 2d. Edit p. 
273, omitted in the last impression.] 

This may also account for that remarkable clause 
in the press warrant of Henry VI. " De Ministrallis 
propter solatium Regis providendis," by which it is 
required, that the boys, to be proviaed "in arte 
Mmistrallatfis instructos," shoula also be " membria 
naturalibus elegantes." See above pag. 19. (Observ. 
on the Anc Stat. 4th Edit p. 537). 

Although by Minstrel was properly understood, 
in English, one who sung to the harp, or some other 
instrument of music, verses composed by himself or 
others ; yet the term was also applied by our old 
writers to such as professed either music or singing 
seperately, and peo'hapa to such as pnctiaed any of 
the sportive arts connected with these* Music 
however beiuff the leading id^, was at length pecu- 
liarly called Minstralsv, and the name of Minstrel 
at last confined to the Musician only. 

In the French language all these Arts were in- 
cluded under the general name of Menatraudief 
Metustraudue, JongUne, &c. [Med. Lat. MenttUUarum 
An, An Joculatcria, &c] — "On pent comprendre 
sous le nom de Jon^rlerie tout ce qui appartient aux 
anciens chansonniers Proven ptux, Normands, 
Picards, &c. Le corps dels Jonglerie etoit form^ des 
Trouaeret, ou Troubadaurtf qui composoieot les chan- 
sons, et parmi lesquels il y avoit des ImprovtMateurt, 

• Vid. iaTra, Not (A s.) 



comme on en trouve en Italit ; des ChtnUaurt on 
Chanteres qui executoient ou chantoient ces o>mpo- 
sitions ; des Conteurs qui faisoient en rers ou en 
prose les contes, les recits, les histoires ; des Jtm- 
gleurt ou MenestreU qui accompegnoient de letxrs 

mstruments. L'art de ces Chantres ou Cbansan- 

niers, etoit nomm£ la Science Gaie, Gay Saber J' 

(Pref. Anthologie Fmn^. 1765, 8vo, p. 17.) See 

also the curious Fauchet, (De7 Orig. de la Lang. Fr. 
p. 72, 8^c.) *' Bien tost apres la division de oe grand 
empire Franfois en tant de petite royaumes, duchez, 
et comtez, au lieu des Poetes commenoerent a se 
faire cognoistre les Troverres,ei Chanterres, Ccniraunt 
et Jugtamn: qui sont Trouveurs, Chanties, Conteurs, 
Jongleurs, ou Jugleurs, c*est a dire, Menestriers 
chaotans avec la viole." 

We see then that JongUwr, JugUur, (Lat. Joculator 
Juglaior) was a peculiar name appropriated to the 
Minstrels. " Les JongUun ne fasoient que cbanter 
les poesies sur leurs instrumens. On les appelloit 
aussi Menestrels :" says Fontenelle, in his Hist, da 
Theat. Franc, prefixed to his Life of Comeille. 

(C) "Successors of the ancient Bards.*' That the 
Minstrels in many respects bore a strong resemblance 
both to the British Bards and to the Danish Scalds, 
appears from this, that the old Monkish writers 
express them all without distinction by the same 
names in Latin. Thus Geoffrey of Monmouth, him- 
self a Welshman, speaking of an old pagan British 
king, who excelled in singing and music so far as to 
be esteemed by his countrymen the Patron Deity of 
the Bards, uses the phrase Deuf Joculstomm ; which 
is the peculiar name given to the English and French 
Minstrels*. In like manner, William Malmsbury, 
speaking of a Danish king's assuming the profession 
of a Scald, expresses it by ProfetciM Mimum ; which 
was another name given to the Minstrels in Middle 
Latinityt. Indeed Du Cange, in his Glossary, quotes 
a writer, who positively asserts that the Minstrels of 
the middle agea were the same with the ancient 
Bards. I shw give a large extract from this learned 
glossographer, as he relates many curious particulars 
concerning the profession and arts of the Minstrels ; 
whom, after the Monks, he stigmatizes by the name 
of 5c»rr«; though he acknowledges tneir songs 
often tended to inspire virtue. 

" Ministelli, dicti presertim Scurra, Mimi, Jocu- 

latores.'* " Ejusmodi Scunrarum munus erat 

principes non suis duntaxat ludicris oblectare, sed et 
eorum aures variis, avorum, adeoque ip&rum prin* 
cipum laudibus, non sine Assentatione, cum cantt- 
lenis et musicis instrumentis demulcere. . . . 

" Interdum etiam virorum insignium et heroum 
gesta, aut explicata et jocunda nanatione commemo- 
rabant, aut suavi vods inflexione, fidibusque decan- 
tabant, quo sic dominorum, csterorumque <]m his 
intererant ludicris, nobilium animos ad virtiitem 
capessendam, et summorum virorum imitationem 
occenderent: quod fuit olim spud Callos Bardorom 
ministeritim, ut auctor est Tacitus. Neqne enina 
alios a MmitUUit, veterum GaUortim Bordoi liusse 
pluribus probat Henricus Valesius ad 15 Ammiani 

Chronicon Bertrandi GuesclinL 

" Qui vent avoir renom des bons et des vailhms 
11 doit aler souvent a la pluie et au champs 
Et estre en la bataille, ainsy que fu RoUans, 
Les Quatre FUs Haimon, et Cbarlon li plus grans, 

• Vid. note (B) (K) (Q.) t Vid. note (N.) 
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Li das lions de Bourges, et Gaions de Connans, 
Perceral U Galois, Lancdot, et Tristans, 
Alixandres, Artns, Godfroi li Sachans, 
De qnoy oils Menestriers font lea nobles Bomana/' 

" Nicolaas de Braiadescribens aolenne conTivium, 
quo post inaugQTationeni snam prooeres ezcepit Lud. 
VlII. rex Fraacomm, ait inter ipsius conririi appa- 
ratmn, in medium prodiisse Mimum, qui regis laudes 
ad cytharum decantavit." — 

Our author then gives the lines at length, which 
beg^n thus, 

''• Dumqne foment genium geniali munere Bacehi, 
Nectare commizto curas removente Ly»o 
Principis a iacie, citharee celeberrimas arte 
Assurgit Mimus, ars musica quem decoravit. 
Hie ergo chorda resonante subintulit ista : 
Inclyte rex regum, probitatis stemmate vemane, 
Quem rigor et virtus extoIUt in nthera famie," &o. 

The rest maj be seen in Du Cange, who thus pro- 
ceeds, " Mitto reliqua similia, ex qnibas omnino 
patet ejusmodi Mimonim et Ministellorum cantilenas 
ad vinutem principes excitasse .... Id prassertim in 
pugnie prttcmctu, dominis suis occinebent, ut mar- 
tium araorem ineorem animis ooneitarent : cujusmodi 
eantum Cantilenam RoUandi appellat Will. Malmesb. 

lib. S4 ^Aimoinus, Kb. 4. d« Mime. S. Bened. c. 

37. * Tanta vero illis securitas . . . . ut Scurram se 
precedere iaoerent, qui musico instrumento res for- 
titer gestas et priorum bella precinent, quatenns his 
acrius incitarentor, &c.'" As the writer was a 
monk, we shaU not wonder at his calling the Min- 
Btrel, Sewram, 

This word .Seums, or some one similar, is repre- 
sented in the Glossaries as the proper meaning of 
Leeeatar (Fr. Lecconr) the ancient term by which 
the Minstrel appears to be expressed in the Grant to 
Dutton, quoted above in page xzxvii. On this head 
I shall produce a very curious paasaee, which is 
twice quoted in Du Gauge's Glossary, (sc ad verb. 

Mene^lus et ad rerb. Locator.) ^<* Phillippus 

Mouskes in Philip. Aug. finsit Carolum M. Provin- 
eie comitatnm Scums et Minus suis olim dooasse, 
indeqne postea tantom in hac regione poetarum 
numerum excrevisse. 

" Quar quant li buens Rois Karlemaigne 
Ot toute mise a son demaine 
Provence, qui mult iert plentive 
De vins, de bois, d'aigue, de rive, 
As Leccours as Menestreus 
Qui sont auques luzurieus 
Le donna toute et depsrti." 

(D) " The Poet and the Minstrel early with us 
became two persons."] The word Scald compre- 
hended both characters among the Danes, nor do I 
know that they bad any pecufiar name for either of 
them separate. But it was not so with the Anglo- 
Saxons. They called apoet 8c«op, and LeoiSpyhva : 
the last of these comes from Leoe, a song ; and the 
former answers to oor old word Maker(Gr.noti|rirc) 
being derived from 8cippan or Sceopan, formart, 
facerttfingere, ermre (Aug. to ahape). As for the 
Miostii^, thev distinguished bim by the peculiar 
appellatkm of Hlixman, and perhaps by the more 
simple title of Heajipejie, Harper: [See below. 
Notes (H), (I)] This last title, at least, is of^en 
given to- a Minstrel by our most ancient English 
rhymiata. See in this work series i. p. 18, flee, series 
ilL o. &c. 



(E) " Minstrels.... at the houses of the great, 
&c."] Du Cange affirms, that in the middle ages the 
courts of princes swarmed so much with this kind of 
men, and such large sums were expended in main- 
taining and rewarding them, that they often drained 
the royal treasuries : especially, he adds, of such as 
were delighted with their flatteries (" pnesertim qui 
ejusmodi Ministellorum assentationibus delecta- 
bantur.**) He then confirms his assertion by several 
passages out of monastic writers, who sharply inveigh 
against this extravagance. Of these I snail here 
sdect only one or two, which show what kind of 
rewards were bestowed on these old Songsters. 

" Rigordus de Gestis Philippi Aug. an. 1185. 
** Cum in curiis regum sen aliorum principum, fre- 
quens turba Histrionum convenire soleat, ut ab eis 
Aurum, Argentum, Equos, seu vestes*, quos perssepe 
mutare consueverunt principes, ab eis extorqueant, 
verba joculatoria variis adulationibus plena proferre 
nituntur. Et ut mogis placeant, quicauid de ipsis 
principibus probabiliter fingi potest, viaelidt omnes 
delitias et lepores, et visu dignas urbanitates et 
caeteras ineptias, trutinantibus buccis in medium 
eructare non erubescunt. Vidimus quondam quos- 
dam principes, qui vestes diu escogitatas, et variis 
florum picturationibus artificios6 elaborates, pro 
quibus forsan 20 vel. 30 marcas ai^enti consumpse- 
rant, viz revolutis septem diebus, Histrionibus, 
ministris diaboli, ad primam vocem dedisse, &c." 

The curious reader may find a similar, though at 
the same time a more candid account, in that most 
excellent writer, Presid. Fauchet: (Recueil de la 
Lang. Fr. p. 75.) who says that, like the ancient 
Greek Aoiooi, " Nos Trouverres, ainsi que ceux la, 
prenans leur subject sur les faits des vailtans (^qu'ils 
appelloyent Geste, venant de Ge$ta Latin) alloyent 
.... par les cours rejouir les Princes .... Remportans 
des grandes recompences des seigneurs, qui bien 
souvent leur donnoyent jusques auz robeis qu'ils 
avoyent vestues : et lesquelles ces Jugleours ne 
iailloyent de porter auz autres cours, a fin d*inviter 
les seigneurs a pareille liberality. Ce qui a dur6 si 
longuement, qull me souvient avoir veu Marten 
Baraton (ja viel Menestrier d'Orleans) lequel auz 
festes et nopees batoit un tabour(n d'argent, seme 
des plaques aussi d'argent, gravees des annoiries de 
ceuz a qui il avoit appris a danser.'' — Here we s€e 
that a Minstrell sometimes performed the function of 
a Dancing-master. 

Fontenelle even gives us to understand, that these 
men were often rewarded with favours of a still 
higher kind. " Les princesses et les plus grandes 
dames y joignoient souvent leurs faveurs. Elles 
etoient fort £ibles centre les beauz esprits." (Hisr. 
du Th^at.) We are not to wonder then that this 
profession should be followed by men of the first 
quality, particularly the younger sons and brothers 
of great houses. *' Tel qui par les partages de fa 
lamiUe n'avoit que la moiti6 ou le quart d'une vieuz 
chateauz bien seig^eurial, alloit quelque temps courir 
le monde en rimant, et revenoit acquerir le rests de 



* The Mlnitreb in France were received with great maf- 
nificence in the fonrteentb centary. Froissart deacribifaf a 
Chriitmas entertainment given by the Comte de Foix, tells 
na, that " there were many MynatreU, as well of hys own 
as of straangers, and eache of them dyd their devuyre In 
their facalties. The same day the Earle of Foix gave to 
Hanrabh and Minstreltcs the rom of IVve handrerf franices : 
and gave to the Dalce of Tonrayns Mynstreles gownes of 
clothe of gpid fnrred with ermyne valncci at tyro hnndred 
franlces." B. Hi. c 31. Eng. Trans. Lond. 1523. (Afr. C.) 
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Chfttoan." (Fontanelle Hist du Th^t) We see 
then, thst there was no improheble fiction in those 
ancient songs and romances, which are founded on 
the story of Minstrels being belored by kings 
daughters, &c. and discovering themselves to be the 
sons of some foreign prince, &c. 

(F) The honours and rewards lavished upon the 
Minstrels were not confined to the continent. Our 
own countryman Johannes Sarishuriensis (in the 
time of Henry II.) declaims no less than the Monks 
abroad, against the extravagant favour shewn to 
these men. *' Non enim more nugatorum ejus seculi 
in Histriones et Mimos, et hujusmodi monstra hom- 
inum, ob fiimae redemptionem et dilatationem nominis 
effunditis opes vestras,** &c. [EpisL 247*.] 

The Monks seem to grudge every act of munificence 
that was not applied to the benefit of themselves, and 
their convents. They therefore bestow great applauses 
upon the Emperor iFIeuiy. who at his marriage with 
Agpiesof Poictou, in 1044, disappointed the poor min- 
strels, and sent them away empty. " Infimtam His- 
trionem et Joculatorum multitudinem sine cibo et 
muneribus vacuam et mcerentem abire permisiL" 
(Chronic. Virtziburg.) For which I doubt not but 
he was sufficiently stigmatised in the Songs and 
Ballads of those times. Vid. Du Cange, Gloss, torn, 
iv. p. 771, &c. 

(G) ** The annals of the Anglo-Saxons are scanty 
and defective."] Of the few histories now remaining 
that were written before the Norman Conquest, 
almost all are such short and naked sketches and 
abridgements, giving only a concise and general 
relation of the more remarkable events, that scarce 
any of the minute circumstantial particulars are to be 
found in them : nor do they hardly ever descend to 
to a description of the customs, manners, or domestic 
economy of their countrymen. The Saxon Chron- 
icle, for instance, which is the best of them» and 
upon some accounts extremely valuable, is almost 
such an epitome as Lucius Florus and Eutropius 
have left us of the Roman history. As for £ihel> 
ward, his book is judg^ to be an imperfect transla- 
tion of the Saxon Chroniclef ; and the Pseudo-Asser, 
or Chronicle of St. Neot, is a poor defective perform- 
ance. How absurd would it be then to argue against 
the existence of customs or facts, from the silence of 
such scanty records as these ! Whoever would carry 
his researches deep into that period of history, might I 
safely plead the excuse of a learned writer, who bad 
particularly studied the Ante-Norman historians. 
" Conjecturis Hicet nusquam verisimili fundamento) 
aliquoties indulgemus. . . utpote ab Historicis jejune 
nimis et indiUgenter res nostras tractantibus coacd 
. . . Nostri . . . nudjk factorum commemoratione ple- 
rumque contenti, reliqua omnia, sive ob ipsanun 
rerum, sive meUonim literarum, sive Historicorum 
officii ignorantiam, fere intacta praetereunt" Vide 
plura in Prcfat. ad ^Ifr. Vitam a Spefanan. Ox. 
1678. foL 

(H) "Minstrels and Harpers:"] That the Harp 
(Ciihara) was the common musical instrument of the 
Anglo-Saxons, might be inferred from the very word 
itself, which is not derived from the British, or any 
other Celtic language, bot of genuine Gothic original, 

* Et vid. PdlcrallooD, cap. 8, Ac 
t Vid. Nicobou'a Eng. Hirt. Lib. fte. 



and current among every branch of that peopl« : tu* 
Ang. Sax. Heajipe, Hea/ipa. Iceland. Harpa^ 
Haurpa. Dan. and Belg. Harpe, Germ. Harpffh^ 
Harpffa, GaL Harpe. Span. Harpa. ItaL Arjm, 
[Vid. Jun. Etym. — ^Monage Etym. &e.] As also 
from this, that the word Heafipe is constantly used 
in the Anglo-Saxon versions, to express the Latin 
words Ciihara^ Lyra, and even CymhiUiun : the word 
Paalmu* itself being sometimes translated Keajtp 
fan;, Harp Song. [Gloss. Jun. R. spud Lye Angk>> 
Sax. Lexic] 

But the fact itself is positively proved by tbe ex- 
press testimony of Bede, who tells us that it was 
usual at festival meetings for this instrument to be 
handed round, and each of the company to sing to it 
in his turn. See his Hist Eccles. Anglor, Lib. 4. c 
24. where speaking of their sacred poet Caedmon, 
who lived in the tunes of the Heptarchy (ob. circ 
680) he says : — 

" Nihil unquam frivol! et supervacui poematis 
fitu^re potuit ; sed ea tanummodo, qua ad religion 



pertinent, relig^osam ejus linguam decebant. Siqoi- 
dem in habitu saeculari, usque ad tempore provectioiis 
etatis constitutus, nil Carminum aliquanao didicenU. 
Undo nonnonquam in oonvivio, cum esseC lietittiaB 
causa decretum ut omnes per ordinem cantare debe- 
rent, ille ubi appropinquare sibi dtharam oemebat, 
sorgebat i medik cenft, et egressos, ad snam domum 
repedabat." 

I shall now subjoin King Alfred's own Anglo- 
Saxon translation of this passage, with a litaral inter* 
lineary English version. 

'* He.incpfie nohcleafim;sa. ne ibelep leo^Sef 

He .... never no leanngt, nor idle umgi 
pyjicean ne mihre. ao epne iSa an iSa tSe vo 
compoee ne might ; but lo ! only tkoee thinge whidi to 
«pef Tneffe belumpon. *) hif ^a epepcan run^^an 
rvfijgion [piety'\ heUmgt and hit then pioue tongue 
^eSMpeno^e r^nz^'i^ '• ^^T ^^ f^ °^<u^ ^ peojiole 
boeame to nng : He toae the [a] man in worldly 
babe xefeveb o^ ^a ici*be iSe he )»Kf op 
[fseuiarj state tet to the time in tohich he wae of 
jelypebfie yl'bo. *) he nepjie sni; leop 
an advanced age; and he never any wng 
^eleofinobe. *) he pofi)H>n ope in ^ebeojip^ipe 
learned. And he therefore ofi in an enUrtainment 
^onne iSsfi psep bhppe mcm^a sebemet> 

v^ien there toae for merriment'Sahe adjudged [or do- 
^ hi ealle pceol'ban iSufih enbebyjibneppe 
creed] titat they oil thould through their tume by 
be hea/ipan pmjan. iSonne he j^r^ah ^a beafipen 
[to t^] harp sing ; when he earn the luurp 
him nealscean. Sonne afiap he pofi pceome pjiam 
him approach, Aen aroee he for shame Jrotn 
Sam pymle. -] ham eobe co hip hupe." 

the supper, arid home yode [vwnt] to his hovae. 
Bed. Hist Eccl. a Smith. Cantab. lV2«. foL p. 597. 

In this version of Alfred's it is observable, (i) 
that he has expressed the Latin word canforr, by the 
Anglo-Saxon words ** be heajipan pinjan," sing* to 
the harp : as if they were synon^ous, or as if his 
countrymen had no idea of singmg unaccompanied 
with the Harp : (2) That when fiede simply says, 
turgAat a medid ctmd ; he assigns a motive, " ajiap 
po[i pceome," arose for shame : that is, either from 
an austerity of manners, or from his being deficient 
in an accomplishment, which so generally prevailed 
among his countrymen. 

(1) *' The word Glee, which peculiarly denoted 
their art, &o." This word Glee is derived from the 
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Anglo-SczoD tjiksZ,* [G%g] Mmiea, Mutie, Mm- 
$tretsy (Somn). This is the common ndix, wbenoe 
arises saoh t rariety of terms and phrases relating^ to 
the Minstrel Art, as affords the strongest internal 
proof, that this profession was extremly common 
and popular here before the Norman Conquest. 
Thus we hare 

I. 

(1) Clip, [Gliw] Mimui a Minstrel. 

Eli^man, ^li^mon, jliman, [Gleeman*] Histrio 
Mimust Pantomimut ; all common names in Middle 
Latinity for a Minstrel: and Somner accordingly 
renders the original by a Minttrel ; a Player on a 
Timbrel or Taber, He adds, a FidUr ; bnt although 
the FythsU or Fiddle was an ancient instrument, by 
which the Jogelaror Minstrel sometimes accompanied 
his song, (see Warton, i. 17) it is probable that Som- 
ner annexes here only a modem sense to the word, 
not having at all investigated the subject 

Eliimen, slus°^^'^ [Glee-men.] Hittriona Min- 
strels. Hence 

Eli;pnanna yppe. Ordtutra rel PuJi^im The 
place where the Minatrels exhibited their perform- 
ances. 

(t) But their most proper and expressiTe 
u 



niiphleo|>;uenb. Jtfvsteiu a Hinttrd ; and 
Eliphleo)7|iien'^lica. Aftuietcs, Musical. 
These two words include the full idea of the Min- 
strel character, expressing at once their music and 
singing, being compounded of Clip, Mtoicta, Miima, 
a Musician, Minstrel, and Leo^, tarmen, a Song. 

(3) From the above word Cli^s* ^® profession 
itself was called 

Cli^cjiepc [Glig or Glee-craft] Mtaica, Histno- 
nia, Mimica, GesticuJatio: which Somner rightly gives 
in English, Minstreltyt MimuxU Gettieidationt Mum- 
mery. He also adds, Stage'playing ; but here again 
I think he substitutes an idea too modem, induced by 
the word Histrionia, which in Middle Latinity only 
signifies the Minstrel Art 

However, it should seem that both mimics! gesti- 
culation and a kind of rude exhibition of characters 
were sometimes attempted by the old Minstrels : 
But 

(4) As Musical Performances was the leading 
idea, so 

Eliopian, CanUis muiteof edere ; and 

Eli^beam, ;^lipbeam. [Glig- or Glee-beam]. 
Tympanam; a Timbrel or Taber. (So Somn.) 
Hence 

niypan. Tympanum puUare ; and 

* Gleman conttnocd to be the name given to a Minstrel 
both in RoKland and Scotland almoat at long aa this order 
of men coutinned. 

lo De Brunne's metrical version of Bishop Grosthead's 
Manuel de Pwhe, A. D. 1303. (See Warton, i. 61>, we 
h^Te this, 

•* Gode men, ye shall lere 

When ye any Gltman here/' 
F4by«n (in his Chronicle, 1533. f. 3S,) translating the 
pasaage from Geoffrry of Monmooth, qnutfd below in page 
2a. Note (K) renders Deu$ JocDUkToauM, by God of 
Glemen. (Warton's Uisu Kng. FoeU Diss. L) Fabyan 
died in 1502. 

Danb^r, >vho lived In the same oentnry, describing, in one 
of his poems. Intituled, '* The Dannce," what passed in the 
•iiferuai regions " aroaagis the Feyndis," says, 

** Na Menstralls playit to tbame, bat dowt, 
For Glc-inen thaire wer haldin, oat. 
Be day and eke by nlcht." 
See.Poems from Bdnnatyne's if S. Edinb. 1770, 12im>. page 
30. Maiiland's MS. at Cambridge reads here, Glewe men. 



niip-meben; Gliypien'be-maben; [Glee-maiden] 
TymjHtnittria : which Somner renders a Ske-Mirutrel ; 
for it should seem that they had Females of this pro- 
fession ; one name for wluch was also Oypby^be- 
neptpa. 

(5) Of congenial derivation to the foregoing, is 
Elypc. [Glywc]. Tibia, a Pipe or Flute. 
Both this and the common radix Glis;, are with 

Jreat appearance of truth deri?ed by Junius from the 
celandic Gliggur, Flatus: as supposing the first 
attempts at music among our Gothic ancestors were 
from wind-instruments. Vid. Jun. Etym. Ang. 
V. Glee. 

IL 

But the Minstrels, as is hinted above, did not 
confine themselves to the mere exercise of their pri- 
mary arts of Music and Song, but occasionally used 
many other modes of diverting. Hence, from the 
above root was derived, in a secondary sense, 

(1) Gleo, and pmpim ^lip. Faeeti^ 
CleopiaUiJacari; tojestfOr bemtrry; (Somn.) 

and 

Oeopienb, joeam; jetdng, tpeaking merrily; 
(Somn.) 

Ch^mui oloo signified Jocirta, a Jester. 
Glij-Samen. [Glee-games.] joei, Which Somner 
renders Merrvmnti, or m/erry Jots, or f ricfc, or Sportt ; 
Gamboles, 

(2) Hence, again, by a common metonymy of the 
cause for the effect. 

Che, gaudium, alaeritas, Icttitia, faeeti^e ; Joy, 
Mirth, Glttdneu, Ckeerfwlnett, Glee, [Somner.] Which 
last application of the word still continues, though 
rather in a low debasing sense. 

HI. 

But however agreeable and delightful the various 
arts of the Minstrels might be to the Anglo-Saxon 
laity, there is reason to l^lieve that before the Nor- 
man Conquest at least, they were not much favoured 
by the clergy ; particularly by those of monastic pro- 
fession. I^r, not to mention that the sportive talents 
of these men would be considered by those austere 
ecclesiastics as tending to levity and licentiousness, 
the Pagan origin of their art would excite in the 
Monks an insuperable prejudice against it. The 
Anglo-Saxon Harpers and Gleemen were the imme- 
diate successors and imitators of the Scandinavian 
Scalds ; who were the neat promoters of Pagan 
superstition, and fomented that spirit of crueltv and 
outrage in their countrjnnen the Danes which feU 
with such peculiar severity on the religious and their 
convents. — Hence arose a third application of words 
derived from Cliss* Minstrelsy, m a very unfavour- 
able sense, and tUs chiefly prevails in books of reli- 
gion and ecclesiastic discipline. Thus 

(1) Dlij is Ludilnium, laughing to scorn* So in 
S. BasiL Kegul. 11. Hi h»pt>on him ro jlise hal- 
pen'be mme;^un2e. Ludribrio habebant talutarem 

ejus admonitiongm. (10) This sense of the word 

was perhaps not Ul-founded; for as the sport of 
rude uncultivated minds often arises from ridicule, 
it is not improbable but the old Minstrels often in- 
dulged a vein of this sort, and that of no very delicate 
kind. So again. 



• To gleck, b oaed in Sbakctpeare, for " to 
to jest," Ac. 
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Dlis-man was also used to signify Scum, a 

Saucy Jester." (Somn.) 

Eli^-jeojui. Dtcox, ScwrrUajoeoi $upira quam par 
ett amant, Officium Episcopale, S. 

niipian. Seurrilibus oblectamerUis indulgere; Seur- 
ram agere. Canon. Edgar, 58. 

(f ) Again, as the various attempts to please, 
practised, by an order of men who owed their sup- 
port to the public favour, might be considered by 
those grave censors as mean and debasing : Hence 
came from the same root, 

Glipeji. Parasitus, Auentator ; ** A Fawner, a 
Togger, a Pamsite, a' Flatterer *. (Somn.) 

IV. 

To return to the Anglo-Saxon word Eli^s ; not- 
withstanding the various secondary senses in which 
this word (as we have seen above) was so early 
Applied ; j;et 

The derivative Glee (though now chiefly used to 
express Merriment and Joy) long retained its first 
simple meaning, and is even applied by Chaucer to 
signify Music and Minstrelsy. (Vid. Jun. Etym.) 
E.g. 

*' For though that the best harper upon live 
Would on the bests sounid jolly harpe 
That evir was, with all his fingers five 
Touch aie o string, or aie o warble harpe. 
Were his nailes poincted nevir so sharpe 
It shoulde makin every wight to dull 
To heare is glee, and of his strokes ful." 

Troyl. lib. ii, 1030. 

Junius interprets Glees by Mu$ica Jn$trumentat in 
the following passages of Chaucer's lliird Boke of 
Fame. 

*' . • Stoden . . the castell all aboutin 
Of all maner of Mynstrales 
And Jestours that tellen tales 
Both of wepynff and of game, 
And of all that longeth unto fame ; 
There herde I play on a harpe 
That sowned both well and shaipe 
Hym Orpheus full craftily ; 
Aiid on tnis syde fast by 
Sate the harper Orion ; 
And Eacides Chirion ; 
And other harpers many one. 
And the Briton Glaskyrion. 

Ailer mentioning these, the great masters of the 

mrt, he proceeds ; 

" And small Harpers with her Glees 

Sat under them in divers sees. 
• • « • 

Again, a little below, the poet having enumerated 
the performers on all the different sorts of instru- 
ments, adds. 
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* The invccillng list of ADglo-Saxon works, lo fall utd 
copioni beyood any thiiiK that ever vet appeared in print on 
tliis aabjcct, was extracted fTom Mr. Lye's corloas Anglo- 
Saxon Lexicon, la MS. bat tlie arrangement liere is tlie 
F«ditor's own. It had however received the aanctiun of Mr. 
Lye's approbation, and woald doubtless have been received 
into hU printtd copy had he lived to publish it himself. 

It should also be obaerved, for the sake of future re- 
searches, that without the assistance of the old Englisli In- 
terpretatiom given by Somner, In his AnglvSaxoa Dic- 
tiouary, the Kditor of this book never could have discovered 
that Glee slgniBcd ** Miottreby/' or GUgmaa a ** Minalvet." 
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There sawe I syt in other sees 
Plsying upon other sundry Glees, 
Which that I cannot neven * 
More than starres ben in heven, &c 

Upon the above lines I shall only mmke 
observations : 

^1) That by Jestours, I suppose we are to 
unaerstand Gestours ; scil. the relaters of Ga»ts, 
(Lat. Gnta) or stories of adventures both comic 
and tragical ; whether true or feinged ; I am in- 
clined to add, whether in prose or verse. (Compare 
the record below, in marginal note subjoined to ( V) 
S. Of the stories in prose, I conceive we hara 
specimens in that singular book the Goto Ro- 
manarum, and this will account for its seemingly 
improper title. These were evidently what the 
Frencn called CanUoun, or Story-tellers, and to 
them we are probably indebted ror the first Prose 
Romances of chivalry ; which may be considered as 
specimens of their manner. 

(2) That the " Briton Glaskeryon,*' whoever he 
was, is apparently the same person with our famous 
Harper ufasgerion, of whom the reader will find 

a tragical ballad, at page 206. In that aong 

may be seen an instance of what was advanced 
above in note (E), of the dignity of the minstrel 

Srofession, or at least of the artifice with which the 
linstrels endeavoured to set off its importance. 
Thus ** a king's son is represented as appearing 
in the character of a Harper or Minstrel in the 
court of another king. He wean a collar ^or gold 
chain) as a person of illustrious rank; ndes on 
horsebank, and is admitted to the embraces of a 
king's daughter." 

Tne Minstrels lost no opportunity of doing honour 
to their art. 

(3) As for the word Glees, it is to this day used 
in a musical sense, and applied to a peculiar piece of 
composition. Who has not seen the advertisements 
proposing a reward to him who should produce the 
best Catch, Canon, or Gleel 

(K) " Comes from the pen of Gofiiey of Mon- 
mouth."] Geoffrey's own words are *' Cum ergo 
alterius modi aditum [Boldulphus] non haberet, 
rasit capillos suos et barbam ti cultumque Jocu- 
latoris cum Cythare fecit Deinde intra castra 
deambulans. modulis quos in Lyra componebat, 
sese Cytharistam exhibebau" Gaff. Monum. Hijt 
4to, 1508, lib. yiL c. 1. — That Joeuiator signifies 
precisely a Minstrel appeara not only from this 
passage, where it is used as a word of like import 

* Neven, i. e. name. 
t Geoffrey of Monmonih is probably here deacribing the 
appearance of the Joculatom or Minstrels, as it was in his 
own time. For they apparently derived this part of tJirir 
dress, Ac. from the JHhni of the ancient Romans, who had 
their heads and beards shnven : (see above, p. xxi. note t,) 
as they likewise did the mimicry, and other aits of divert- 
ing, which ihey superadded to the composing and singing to 
the harp heroic songs, &c. which tliey inherited fhNB tlieir 
own progenitors the bards and scalds of the ancient Critic 
and (vothic nations. The Longobardl had, like other nor- 
thern pcuplc. bronght these with them into Italy. For in 
the year 774, when Charlemagne entered Italy and found 
bis passage impeded, he was met by a Minstrel of L*imbardy, 
whose song promised him success and victitry. *' Coniipt 
JocDUiTORKM cx Longobordontm gente ad Carolnm venire, 
et Cantionculam a sb compobitam, rotando in consperto 
suonim cantare." Tom li. p. 2. Chron. Monast. NovaL 
lib. iii. cap. x. p. 717. (T. Walton's HUt. vol. iL Emend, 
of vol. i. p. 113.) 




to CiAaruta or Htrp«r, (which ww the old Englith 
word for Minstrel,) but also from another peiaege 
of the same author, where it is applied as equiTalent 
to Cantor. See lib. i. cap. 9t, where, speaking of 
an ancient (perhaps iabalons) British King, he says, 
'* Hie omnes Cantores qnos precedens Btas ha- 
bnerat eC in modnlis et in omnibus musicis instru- 
mentis ezcedebat: its at Deus Joculatorum Tide- 
retur."— — Whateyer credit is due to Geoffire)^ as a 
relater of Facts, he is certainly as good authoritj as 
any for the signification of Words. 

(L) " Two nmalnble facU.**] Both of these 
facts are recorded by William of Malmesbuiy ; and 
the first of them, relating to Alfred, by Ingnlphas 
also. Now Ingulphus (afterwards abbot of Croyland) 
was near forty years of age at the time of the Con- 

aoest *t and consequently was as proper a judge of 
le Saxon manners, as if he had actually written his 
history before that erent ; he is therefore to be con- 
sidered as an Ante-Norman writer : so that whether 
the fact concerning Alfred be true or not, we are 
assured from hif testimony, that the Joruiator or 
Minstrel was a common character among the Anglo- 
Saxons. The same also msy be inferred from the 
relation of William of Malmesbury, who outlired 
Ingulphus but thirty-three years f. Both these 
writers had doubtless recourse to innumerable 
records and authentic memorials of the Anglo- 
Saxon times which never descended down to us ; 
their testimony therefore is too positire and full to 
be OTertumed by the mere silence of the two or 
three slight Anglo-Saxon epitomes that are now 
remaining. Vid. note (G). 

As for Asser Menerensis, who has giren a some- 
what more particular detail of Alfred's actions, and 
yet takes no notice of the following story, it will not 
06 difficult to account for his silence, if we consider 
that he was a rigid Monk, and that the Minstrels, 
however acceptable to the laity, were never much 
respected by men of the more strict monastic pro- 
fession, especially before the Norman Conquest, 
when they would be considered as brethren of the 
Pagan Salds^* Asser therefore might not regard 
Alfred's skill in Minstrelsy in a very favourable 
light ; and might be induced to drop the circum- 
stance related below, as reflecting in bis opinion no 
great honour on his patron. 

llie learned Editor of Alfred's Life, in Latin, 
after having examined the scene of action in person, 
and weighed ail the circumstances of the event, 
determines, from the whole collective evidence, that 
Alfred could never have gained the victory he did 
if be had not with his own eyes previously seen the 
disposition of the enemy by such a stratagem as is 
here described. Vid. Annot in iElfr. Mag. Vitam, 
p. S3. Oxon. 1678, fol. 

(M) " Alfred . . . assumed the dress and character 
of a " Minstrel."] " Fingens se JocuLATORESf, as- 
sumpta cithara," &c. Ingulpbi Hist. p. 869.—'* Sub 
speoe Mim . . . ut Joculatoria professor artis." 
Gul. Malmesb. 1. ii. c. 4. p. 43. That both Joculator 
and Mimut signify literally, a Minstrel, see proved 



• Natu lOao, KrifMit 1001, oblit 1109. Taaner. 

t Obiit anno lUa. Tanner. 

t (See above, p. zzvill ) Both Inpdph. and WHl. of Ifal- 
meab. had been very conversant among the Normans, who 
appear not to have had snch prejudices againM the Minstrels 
as llie Anglo-SazoM liad 



in notes (B) (K) (N) (Q) &c. See aUo Nolo 

(Or)- 

Malmesbury adds, " Unius tantum fidelissimi frue* 

batur conscientii." As this confidant does not 
appear to have assumed the disguise of a Minstrel 
himself, I conclude that he only appealed as the 
MinstreVs attendant. Now that the Minstrel had 
sometimes his servant or attendant to carry his 
harp, and even to sing to his music, we have many 
instances in the old Metrical Romances, and even 
some in this present collection : See Series the First, 
SongvL; Series the third, Song vii. &c. Among 
the French and Proven9al Bards, the Treuunrrtf, 
•r Inventor, was geneially attended with his singer, 
who sometimes iao played on the harp, or oth^r 
musical instrument. " Quelque fois durant le repas 
d'un prince on voyoit arriver un Trouverre inconnu 
avec sea Menestrels ou Jongleours, et il leur faisoit 
chanter sur leurs harpes ou vielles les vers qu'il 
avoit composes. Ceux qui faisoient les Sons aussi 
bien que lea Mots etoient les plus estim^s." Foa- 
tenelle HisL du Theatr. 

That Alfred excelled in Music is positively asserted 
by Bale, who doubtless had it from some ancient 
MS. many of which subsisted in his time that are 
now lost : as also by Sir J. Spelman, who, we may 
conclude, had good authority for this anecdote, as 
he is known to have compilea his life of Alfred fh>m 
anthentio materiaU collected by his learned father : 
this writer informs us that Alfred " provided him- 
self of mnaitians, not common, or such as knew 
but the practick part, but men skilful in the art 
itself, whose skill and service he yet further im- 
proved with his own instruction." p. 199. This 
proves Alfred st least to have understood the theory 
of music ;. and how could this hsve been acquired 
without practising on some instrument 1 which we 
have seen above, note (H), was so extremely common 
with the Anglo-Saxons, even iu much ruder times, 
thst Alfred himself plainly tells us, it was shameful 
to be ignorant of it. And this commonness might 
be one reason, why Asser did not think it of con- 
sequence enough to be particulariy mentioned ia his 
short life of thst great monarch. This rigid Monk 
may also have esteemed it a slight and frivolous 
accomplishment savouring only of worldly vanity. 
He has however particularly recorded Alfred's 
fondness for the oral Anglo-Saxon poems and songs 
['' Saxonica poemata die nocteque . . . audiens . .-. 
memorita retinebat." p. 16. " Carmina Saxonica me- 
moriter discete,'* fiec. p. 43, et ib.] Now the poems 
learnt by rotej among all ancient unpolished nations, 
are ever songs chanted by the reciter, and accom- 
panied with instrumental melody *• 

(N) " With his harp in his hand,, and dressed 
like a Minstrel."] " Assumpt& menu cithar& . . . 
professtts Mimum, qui hnjusmodi arte stipem quoti- 
Hignam mcrcaretur . . • Jussus abire pretium Cantus 
accepit." Mahnesb. L ii. c. 6. We see here that 
which was rewarded was (not any mimicry or tricks, 
but) his singing (Cantus) ', this proves, beyond 
dispute, what was the nsture of the entertainment 
Aulaff afforded them. Perhaps it is needless by 
this time to prove to Uie wader, that Mimut in Mia- 
dle Latinity signifies a Minstrel, snd Mtmta, Min- 

• Thos Leobf the Saxon wont for a Poem, ts properly a 
song, and its derivative Lud slKnifles a ballad to this day ia 
the German louf oe : and Canton, we bare seen above, b 
by Alfred Umstlir rcaderad Be hea|ipan j-msan. 
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•trelsyv or the Minitr«l-trt. Should he doubt it, 
let him east his eye orer the two following extracts 
from Du Gauge. 

*' Mimus : Musicus, qui instmmentis musiois 
canit. Leges Palatini Jacobi II. Reg. Majoric. In 
domibus principum, ut tradit antiquitas, Mimi seu 
Joculatores licite possunt esse. Nam illorum offi- 
oiam tribuit letitiam. . . . Quapropter yolumus et 
ordinamus, quod in nostra curia Muni debeant esse 
quinque, quorum duo sint tubicinatores, et tertius 
sit tabelerius : [i e. a player on the tabor *.] Lit. 
remiss, ann. 1374. Ad Mimos comicitantes, sen 
bucinantes accesserunt." 

Mimia, Ludus Mimicus, Instrumentum. [potins, 
Ars Joculatoria.] Ann. 1483. . « . " mimia et oantu 
Tictum acquiro.* 

Dn Cange, Gloss, torn. ir. 1762. Supp. c. 1225. 

(O) " To hare been a Dane."] The northern 
historians produce such instances of the great respect 
shown to the Danish Scalds in the courts of our 
Anglo-Saxon kings, on account of their musical and 

Ketie talents, (notwithstanding they were of so 
teful a nation) that if a similar OT<Ier of men had 
not existed here before, we cannot doubt but the 
profession would have been taken up by such of the 
natives as bad a ffenius for poetry and music. 

** Extant Rhymmi hoc ipso [tslandico] idiomate 
Anglias, Hybemieque Regibus oblati et liberaliter 
compensati, &c. Itaque hinc coUigi potest linguam 
Danicam in aulis Ticinorum regum, principumque 
familiarem fuisse, non secus ac bodie in aulus prm- 
cipum peregrins idiomata in deliciis habexi cemimus. 
Imprimis Vita EgilU Skallagrimii id invicto argu- 
mento adstruit Quippe qui interrogatus ab Adal- 
steino, Anglis rege, quomodo manus Eirici Bio- 
doxii, Northumbris regis, post^uam in ejus potes- 
tatem venerat, evasisset, cuius fihum propinquosque 
occiderat. . . . rei Btatim ordinem metro, nunc satis 
obscure, exposuit nequaquam ita narraturus non 
intelligenti.''^ fVid plura apud Torfaeii PraefaL ad 
Oread. Hist, fol.] 

This same EgUl was no less distinguished for his 
Tslour and skill as a soldier, than for his poetic and 
singing talents as a Scald ; and he was such a fa- 
Tourite with our king Athelstan, that he at one time 

S resented him with " duobus annulis et scriniis, 
uobus bene magnis argento repletis. . . . Quinetiam 
hoc addidit, ut Egillus quidris praeterea a se petens. 
obtineret; bona mobilia, sive immobilia, prsben- 
dam vel pnefecturas. Egillus porro regiam munifi- 



* The Tahoiir or Taboarin was a comrooa inatniinent with 
the French M Uistrela, aa it had also bc«n with ihe AngJo- 
Saxon : (vid. p. Uix.) thus In an ancient French MS. in 
the Harl. collection (3t53, 75.) a Minstrel is described as 
riding on horseback and bearing his Tabonr. 

** Entoor son col porta son Tabonr^ 

Depeynt de Or, e riche A&onr." 
See also a passage in Menage's Diction. Etym. fv. Menes- 
triers,] where Ttuwun Is nsed as synonymous to Meneitrien. 
Another fteqoent instnunent with them was the Viele. 
This, 1 am tola, is tlie name of an instmment at this day, 
which differs Arom a guitar, in that the player tarns round 
a handle at the top of the instmment, and witli bis other 
band plays on some keys that touch the citords and produce 
•Che sound. 

Bee Dr. Barney's account of the Yielle, vol. iL p. t8S, 
who thinks it tlie same with the BoU, or wheel. See page 
jB% in the sole. 

** U ot on Jougleor a sens, 

Qni nsYoit pas sovent robe entlere ; ' 

^venl esloit sans sa Viele/' 

FabUanz et Cont. it. 184, 5. 



eentiam gratua exeipiens. Carmen Enoomiaaticoiiv i 
ae linguli Nor^regiel (que turn his regnia commiiiiifl) 
compositum, regt dicat ; ao pro eo, duas marcas 
auri nuri (pondus marca . . Suncias equabat) hono* 
rarii loco retulit." [Amgr. Jon. Rer. Islandie. lib-ii 
p. 129.] 

See more of Egill, in the ** Five Pieces of Rmue 
Poetry,'' p. 45, whose poem, there tranalated, is the 
most ancient piece all in rime, that is, I oonoetTe, 
now to be found in any European language, except 
Latin. See Egil's Islandie original, printed et the 
end of the Eiiglish Version in tbe said Fir^ 
Pieces, &c. 

(P) " If the Saxons had not been accustomed to 
bare Minstrels of their own .... and to show fk- 
your and respect to tbe Danish Scalds,"] if this had 
not been the case, we may be assured, at least, thst 
the stories given in the text could never hare been 
recorded by writers who lived so near the An^lo- 
Saxon times as Malmesbury and Ingulphus, who, 
though they might be deceived as to particular facts, 
could not be so as to the general manners and cus- 
toms which prevailed so near their own times among 
their ancestors* 

(Q) " In Doomesday Book," ficcF Extract, ex 
Libro Domesdiy: Et vid. Anstis Ord. Gart. iL 

304. 

GlaueeettMcein* 

Fol. 162. Col. 1. Berdic Joculator R^gti habet ixi 
villag, et Vn v. ear, nil redd. 

That Joeidatar is properly a Minstrel, might be 
inferred from the two foregomg passages of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, (v. note K) where the word is used 
as equivalent to Citharitia in one place, and to Can- 
tor in the other : this union forms the precise idea of 
the character. 

But more positive proofs have already offered, vid. 
supra, p. xxiv. xxix. xxx. note. See also Du 
Gauge's Gloss, vol. iiL c. 1543. " Jogulator pro 
Jocuiator, — Consilium Masil. an. 1381. NuAus 
Ministreys, Jogulator, audeat pinsare vel sonare 
instrumentum cujuscumque generis,*' &c. &c. 

As tbe Minstrel was termed in French JongUur 
and JvgUur; so he was called in Spanish Jutglar 
and Juglar, ** Tenemos canciones y versos para 
recitar muy antiguos y memorias ciertas de \o% Jug* 
lares, que assistian en los banquetes, como los que 
pinta Homero." Prolog, a las Comed. de Cervantes, 
1749. 4to. 

" El anno 1328, en las siestas de la Coronacion 
del Rev, Don Alonso el IV. de Araron, ... * el 
Juglar Ramaset canto una Villanesca ae la Compo- 
sicion del . .. infante [Don Pedro: y otro Juglar, 
llamado Novellet, recitd y represento en voa y ain 
cantar mas de 600 versos, que hizo el Infante en el 
metro que Uamaban Rima V ulgar.'* Ibid. 

" Los Trobadores inventaron la Gnya Ciencia . . • 
estos Trobadores eran casi todos de u primers No- 

bleza. Es verdad, que ya entonces se havian en- 

trometida entre las diversiones Cortesanos, los Con- 
tociom, los Cantoret, los Juglares, los Truana, y los 
Bufonur Ibid. 

In England the King's Juglar continued to have 
an establishment in the royal household down to tha 
reign of Henry VIII. [vid. Note (C c).] But 



in 



* " RoMANSBT Jutglar canta alt venx.. .devant lo 
Rcyw" Chron. d'Aragoo, apud Du Cange* Iv. 771. 
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what Mue the tide wm there epplied doea not ap- 
pear. In Barklaj'a Egloges written circ. 1514, 
juglera and Pipera are mentioned toeether. EgL iv. 
(jiL T. Waiton'a Hist. ii. S54.) 

(R) " A Taliant warrior, named Taillefer,** &e.] 
See Du Canse, who produces this aa an instance, 
" Quod Ministellonxm manus interdum prsatabant 
militea probatiaaimi. Le Roman De Vaooe, MS. 

" Qnant il rirent Normanz renir 
Mont TeisaieB Engleis iremir. . . • 
Taillefer qui mout bien chantoit, 
Snr un cfaeval, qui tost alloit, 
Derantenb aloit ohantant 
De Kallemaiffne et de RouUant, 
£t d'OUvier de Vaaaauz, 
Qui monmrent en Rainacheyauz. 



" Qui ouidem Taillefer a Gulielmo obtinoit nt pri- 
mus in nostes irmeret, inter qnos fortiter dimioando 
occttbttit." Gloss, tom. iv. 769, 770. 771. 
" Les anciennea ohronianes nous apprennent, 

2u'en premier nng de 1 Ann^e Normande, un 
euyer nomm6 TcMmery mont^ sur un choTal arm^, 
chants la Chatuon it R4)land, qui fiit si long tems 
dans les benches des Fran9ois, sana qn*il aoit rest^ 
le moindre fragiaent, Le Taillefer apres aroir en- 
tonn6 la chanson que les soldats r^p^toient, se jetta 
le premier parmi les Anglois, et fut tu6." [Voltaire 
Add. Hist. Univ. p. 69. 

The reader will see an attempt to restore the 
Chanson de Roland, with musical notes, in Dr. 
Bumey's Hist ii. p. t76d — See more concerning the 
Song of Roland, Series the Third, p. 189. Note (m.) 

^ (S) " An eminent French writer," &c.] *• M. 
TEv^ne de la Raraliere, qui aroit fiiit beauooup de 
rechercbes aur nos anciennea Chansons, pretend 
i)ne c'est a la Normandie que noua derons nos pre- 
miers Chansonniers, non a la ProTsnce, et qu'il y 
aroit parmi nous dea Chansons en langue Tulgaire 
«Tant celles de Proven9aus, mais post^rieurement 
nu Regno Philippe I. ou a Tan 1100." [v. Revolu- 
tions oe la Langue Franpoise, a la auite aes Poesies 
du Roi de Navarre.] " Ce seroit une anteriority de 

?lus d*une demi siecle a V 6poque dea premiere 
roubadoun, que leur historien Jean de Nostre- 
dame fixe a Tan 1162," &c Pref. a I'Anthologie 
Fr«n9. 8vo. 1765. 

This subject hath since been taken up and prose- 
cuted at length in the Prefaces, &c. to M. Le 
Grand's, ** Fabliaux ou Contes du sue et du xiiie 
Siecle, Paris, 1788," 5 torn. ISmo. who seems 
prettjT clearly to have established the prioritv and 
superior excellence of the old Rim^urf ot the JiTorth 
of France over the Troubadown of Provence, &c. 

(S f ) " Their own native Gleemen or Minstrels 
must be allowed to exist."] Of this we have proof 
positive in the old metrical Romance of Horn-Child 
{Series the Thirds No. 1, p. 19«.) which although 
from the mention of Sansens, &c. it must havebeei^ 
written at least after the fint crusade in 1096, yet,from 
its Anglo-Saxon language or idiom, can scarce be 
dated later than within a century after the Conqueat. 
This, as appears ftom its very exordium, was in- 
tended to be sung to a popular audience, whether it 
was composed by, or for, a Gleeman, or Minstrel. 
But it carries all the internal marka of being the 
production of auch a compoaer. It appeare of ge- 



nume English growth ; for, after a careful examina- 
tion, I cannot discover any allusion to French or 
Norman cuatoms, mannera, composition, or phrase- 
ology : no quotation " As the Romance sayth:" not 
a name or local reference, which was likely to occur 
to a French Rimeur. The proper names are all of 
Northern extraction: Child nom ia the son of 
AUofii, e. Olaf or Olave) king of Sudeime ( I sup- 
pose Sweden) by his Queen Godylde or Godylt, 
Aihvlf and Fykenyld are the names of subjects. 
Eyhitr or Aylmert is king of TTettncsie, (a part of 
Ireland), Rymenyld is his daughter ; as Erminyld is 
of another king Thutttan ; whose sons are AthuU 
and Beryld. AOielbrus is steward of K. Aylmer, &c. 
&c. Ail these savour only of a Northern origin, 
and the whole piece is exaci^ such a performance 
as one would expect from a Gleeman or Minstrel of 
the North of England, who had derived his art and 
his ideas from his S<»ldic predecesson there. So 
that this probably is the original from which was 
translated the old French fragment of Dan Ham, in 
the Harleyan MS. 5S7, mentioned by Tyrwhitt, 
(Chaucer iv. 68,) and by T. Warton (Hist, i 38), 
whose extract from Horn-Child ia extremely in- 
correcc 

Compare the style of Child-Horn with the Anglo- 
Saxon specimens in short verses and rime, which 
are assigned to the century succeeding the Con- 
quest, in Hickes's Thesaurus, tom. i. cap. 24, p. 224 
and 231. 

(T) ** The different production of the sedentary 
composer and the rambling Minstrel."] Among the 
old metrical romances, a very few are addressed to 
readere, or mention rending : these appear to have 
been compoaed by writen at their desk, and exhibit 
marks of more elaborate structure and invention. 
Such LB Eglamour ifArtat (Series the third. No. 20, 
p. 194,) of which I find in a MS. copy in the Cotton 
Library, A 2, folio 3, the II Fitte thus concludes, 
.... thus ferr have I red. 

Such is IjHimydon (Series the third, No. 23, p. 195,) 
of which one of the divisions (Sign. £. ii b. in pr. 
copy) ends thus. 

Let hym go, God him spede, ^ 

Tyll efte-soone we of him reed [i. e. read,"] 

So in Amys and Amy lion* (Series the third. No. 31 , 
p. 195), in sta.3d we have 

In Geste as we rede, 

and similar phrases occur in stanzas 34, 125, 140, 
196. &c 

These are all atudied compositions, in which the 
story is invented with more skill and ingenuity, and 
the atyle and colouring are of superior cast to such 
as can with sufficient probability be attributed to the 
minstrels themselves. 

Of this class, I conceive the romance of Horn 
ChUd (mentioned in the last note (S 2) and in Series 



* It ooght to have been obterved in its proper place In 
Series the third, No. 31, p. 105, that Amif* and Amylion were 
DO otbe*wife " Brothcra " than as being fast fHendk : as was 
sanested bj the learned Dr. Samuel Pegg** who was so 
obliginf asto favoc* the Essayist formerly with aeortons trans- 
cript of this poem acoorenanled with valnable illustrations^ 
&c. ; and that it was his opinion that both the fragment of 
the " Lady Beellesnt*' meniione^* tn the swrne No. 31, and 
also the mntilaied Tale, No. 37, (p. 3/,' *«erc only impvrfect 
copies of the above romance of " Amy '**id Amvlion," 
^hich contains the two lines quoted in No. 3«. 
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the Third, No. t9t. p. f .) which, from the naked 
unadorned simplicity of the story, I would attribute 
to such an origm. 

But more evidently is such the Squire of Low 
Degree, (Series the tbixti, No. 24. p. 195.) in which is 
no reference to any French ori^nal, nothing like 
the phrase, which so frequently occurs in others, " As 
the romance sayth*/* or the like. And it is just 
such a rambling performance as one would expect 
from an itinerant Bard. And 

Such also is A lyteU Gette cf Robyn Hade, &e. in 
8 Fyttes, of which are extant two editions, 4to, in 
black-letter, described more fully in page 21 of this 
work. This is not only of undoubted English 
growth, but, from the constant satire aimed at abbots 
and their oonrents, &c. could not possibly have been 
composed by any monk in his cell. 

Other instances might be produced ; but especially 
of the former kind is Syr Launfal, Series the thira. 
No. 2, p. 192), the I'ilst. of which has 

In romances as we rede. 
This is one of the best invented stories of that kind, 
and I beli«ye the only one in which is inserted the 
name of the author. 

(T 2) " Rover or Raherustbe King's MinstieL*'] 
He is recordea by Leland under both these names, 
in his Collectanea, scil. vol. 1, p. 61. 

** Hotpitale S. Bartkolonua in West Smithfelde in 
London. 
*' Rover Mimus Regis fundator." 

" Hoep, StL BarthoL Londinu 
" Raherus Mimus Reeis H. 1, primus fundator, an. 
1102, 3 H. 1, qui funaavit etiam Priorat. Sti. Bar- 
thol." Ibid, page 99. 

That Mimut is properly a Minstrel in the sense 
affixed to the word in this essay, one extract from 
the accounts ( Lat. Computis \ of the Priory of Max- 
tock, near Coventry, in 1441, will sufficiently show. 
—Scil. " Dat Sex. Mimus Dni Ciynton cantanti- 
bus, citharisantibus, ludentibus, &c. liiis. (T. War- 
ton, ii. 106, note q.) The same year, the prior gave 
to a doctor pr^dicans, for a sermon preached to them, 
only 6d. 

In the Monasticon, tom. ii. p. 166, 167, is a 
curious history of the founder of this priory, and 
the cause of its erection ; which seems exactly such 
a composition as one of those which were manufac- 
tured by Dr. Stone, the famous legend-maker, in 
3380 ; (see T. Warton's curious account of him, in 
vol. iL p. 190, note,) who reouired no materials to 
assist him in composing his Narratives, &c. for in 
this legend are no particulars given of the founder, 
but a recital of miraculous visions exciting him to 
this pious work, of its having been before revealed 

* Wherever the won! romance ocean in these metrical 
narrative*, it hath been thought to aflford decisive proof of a 
traiidation flrom the romance or French iNngnage. Ac- 
cordiogly it is so urged by T. Warton, (i. 146, note) fh>m 
two piiaadget in the pr. copy of '* Sir BglaflBoar/' vis. 
Sign. E. i. 

In romannce as we rede. 
Again in fol. nlL 

In romaonce this cronycle is. 
Bat in the Cotton MS. or the original the first pasuge is 

As I hcrde a Gierke rede. 
AjuI the other thus. 

In Rome this Gest cronyded ys. 
So that I believe references to " the Romannce." or the 
like, were often mere expletive phrases inserted by the 
oral reciters ; one of whom I conceive had altered or cor- 
mpted the old ** Syr Eglamour " in the mananr that the 
copy was printed. 



to King Edward the Confessor, and pndiotad b^ 
three Grecians, &c. Even his minstrel profenssioo 
is not mentioned, whether from ignorance or design, 
as the profession was, perhaps, nlling into discredit 
when this l^end was written. There is only a 
general indistinct accotmt that he frequented loyal 
and noble houses, where he ingratiated himself sum- 
vUate joculari, (This last is the only word that 
seems to have any appropriated meeting.) This 
win account for the indistinct incoherent aoconnt 
given by Stow. " Rahere, a pleasant witted raitle- 
man, and thereforis, in his tmie, called the King's 
MinstreL"— Survey of Lond. Ed. 1598, p. 308L 



(U) " In the early times, everf harper was ex- 
pected to sing.**J See on this subject King Alfred's 
version of Cedmon, above in note (H) page zzvL 

So in Horn-Child, King Allof orders his steward 
AthelbruB to 

— teche him of harpe and of song. 

In the Squire of Lowe IJegree, the kmg offers to 
his daughter. 

Ye shall have harpe, sautry*, and song. 

And Chancer, in hii description of the Umitoor 
or Mendicant Friar, speaks of harping as insepsiable 
from singinr (i, p. 11. ver. 268.) 

—-in his harping, whan that he hadde songe. 

(US) "As the most accomplished," &c.] See 
Hoveden, p. lOS, in the following passaM, which 
had erroneously been applied to King Richard him- 
self, till Mr. Tyrwhitt (Chaucer, iv. p. 68.) showed 
it to belong to bis Chancelor. " Hio ad augmen- 
tum et famam sui nominis, emendicata carmina, et 
rhjTthmos adulatorios comparabat; etdereg^o Fran- 
corum Cantoxes et Joculatores mimeribus allexerat, 
ut de illo canerent in plateis et jam dicebatur ubi- 
Que, quod non erat talis in orbe." For other per- 
ticulars relating to this Chancelor, see T. Warton's 
Hist. vol. iL Audit, to p. 113 of vol. i. 

(US) " Both the Norman .and Enslish lan^sges 
would be heard at the houses of Uie great. ] A 
remarkable proof of this is, that the most dilig^ent 
inquirers af^ ancient English rimes find the earliest 
they can discover in the mouths of the Norman 
nobles. Such as that of Robert, Earl of Leicester, 
and his Flemings in 1173, temp, Hen. II. (little 
more than a century after the Conquest) recorded 
by Lambarde in his dictionary of England, p. 36. 
Hoppe Wy liken, hoppe Wyliken 
Ingland is thine and myne, &c. 

And that noted boast of Hugh Bigot, Earl of Nor- 
folk, in the same reign of King Henry II. vid. Cam- 
deni Britania, (art Suffolk) 1607, folio. 

Were I in my castle of Bungey 

Vpon the riner of Waueney 

1 would ne care for the king of Cockeney. 

Indeed, many of our old metrical romances, 
whether originally English, or translated from the 
French to be sung to an English audience, are ad 
dressed to persons of high rank, as appears from 

• The Harp (Lat. CUhara) diflfered tnm the Saatry, or 
Psaltry {LA. PaaiUriwn) In that the former was a rtriuccd 
Instmment, and the latter was monnted with wire: there 
was also some difference in the coustmetion of the t)elJies» 
«£C See " Barthotomaeas de proprleUtibos 'f'«»»»" ■» 
EncUshcd by Trevisa and Eatmas, ed. 1664, in Sir J. Haw 
kins' Hiat. U. p. »& 
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their benimiiig thus—-'* liiten, lordmgg." md the 

like These were prior to the time of Chaucer, 

as appears from rol. iii. p. 190, et aeqq. And yet to 
his time our Norman nobles are supposed to hare 
adhered to their French langfuage. 

(V) "That intercommunity, &o« between the 
French and English minstrels, &c,] This might 
perhaps, in a neat measure, be referred even to 
the Norman Conquest, when the victors brought 
with them all their original opinions snd fables; 
which could not fitil to be adopted by the English 
minstrels and othen, who solicited their favour. 
This interchange, &c between the minstrels of the 
two nations would be afterwards promoted by the 
great intercourse produced among all the nations of 
Christendom in tne ^neral onuades, and by that 
spirit of chivalry which led knights and their at- 
tendants, the heralds, and minstrels, &c* to ramble 
about continually from one court to another, in order 
to be present at aolemn tumsments, and other feats 
of arms. 

(V 2) " Is not the only instance." &c.] The 
constant admission granted to minstrels waa so es- 
tablished a privilege, that it became a ready expe- 
dient to writers of fiction. Thus, in the old ro- 
mance of Horn-Child, the Princess Rymenyld being 
confined in sn inaccessible otstle, ue prince, her 
lover, and some assistant knights, with concealed 
arms, assume the minstrel character, and approach- 
ing the castle with their " Oleyin^'* or Minstrelsy, 
are heard by the lord of it, who b&g informed they 
were ** harpeirs, jogelers, aud fythelers*," has them 
admitted, when 

Hom sette him abenehe [i« e. on a bench.] 
Is [i. e. his] harpe he gan denche 
He made Rymenild a lay. 

This sets the princess a weeping, and leads to the 
catastrophe ; for he immediatelv advances to *' the 
borde," or table, kills the rsTisher, and releases the 
lady. 

• 

(V 5) . ." assumed the dress and character of a 
harper, &c."] We have this curious hiitoriette in the 
records of Lscock Nunnery, in Wiltshire, which 
had been founded by this Countess of Salisbury. 
See Vmcent's Discovery of Errors in Brooke's 
Catalogue of Nobility, occ. folio, page 445-6, &c 
Take the following extract (and see Dugdale's 
Baron. L p. 175.) 

" Ela uxor Gulliefani Longespee primi, nata fuit 
apud Ambresbiiism, patre et metre Normannis. 

"Pater itaoue ejus defectus senio migravit ad 
Christum, A.D. 1196. Mater ejus ante biennium 
obiit Interea Domina charissima clam per 



* Jogeler (Lat. Jaeulator) was a very ancicflt same for 
a Minstrel. Of what natore the performance of the Jocu- 
lator was, we may learn flrom the Register of St. Swithln's 
Priory at WlnchcMer (T. Wartoa, L SBi) " Et canubaC 
JocuLAToa qoidam nomine Herebertnt Cantienm Colbnmdi, 
nccnon Gtttum Emmt regtne a Jndicio ignis liberate, in 
ania Prloris." His instnimcnt was aomttlmes the Fytheie, 
or Fiddle, Lat. Fidiemla: which ocean In the Anglo-Saxon 
Lexicon. On tlii^ subject we have a cnrioos passage from 
a 118. of the Utcs of tbe Saints in metre, sappoeed to be 
earlier than the year IMO, (T. Warton's Utot. i. p. 17,) vis. 

Chriatofrt him served longe 
Tlie kynipe loved raelodye mach of flthele and of longe : 
go that his Jogcier on a day befbrca him gon to pl«y« tote, 
And in a lynic he'nemped in his song the devil ai bate. 



cognatos adduota fuit in Nonnauniam, et ibidem 
sub tuxk et arcUi custodi^ nutrita. Eodem tempore 
in Anglia fiiitquidam miles nomine Gulielmus Tal- 
bot, qui ioduit se habitom Peregrin! [Anglioe, a 
pilgrim] in Normanniam transfretsvit et moratus per 
duos aanos, hue atque illue vagans, ad exploian- 
dam dominam £lam Sarum, £t illA invents exnit 
habitum Peregiini, et induit se quasi Cytharisator 
et curiam ubi morabatur intravit £t ut erat homo 
Jocosus, in Gestis Antiquorum valde peritus, ibidem 
gratanter fuit acceptus quasi familisris. £t ouando 
tempusaptum invenit, in Angliam repatriavit, nabens 
seoum istam venerabilem dominam Elam et hsre* 
dam comitatus Ssrum ; et earn Regi Bicbardo prs- 
sentavit. Ac Ule Istissime eam susoepit, et Fratri 
suo GuileUmo Longespee maritavit. . • . 

" A J). 1236, Dominns Guill, Longespee primus 
nonss Msrtii obiit. Ela vero uxor ejus 7 annis 

super vixit Una die duo monasteria fundavit 

pnmo mane xvi KaL Maii, A.D. 1232, apud Xiaoock, 
m quo sanctB degimt Canonissas.. ..Et Henton 
poet nonam, anno vero etatis suae xlv. £co." 

(Vf) For the nrecedinf; account, Dugdale refers 
to Monast. AngL i. [r. ii.] p. 185, but rives it as 
enlarged by D. Powel, in nis Hist of Cambria, 
p. 1^, who is known to have followed ancient 
Welsh MSS. The words in the Monasticon ar&— 
" Qui accenritis Sutoribus Cestrie et His^ionibus, 
iestinsnter cum exercitn suo venit domino suo faoere 
succursum. Wslenses vero videntes multitudinem 
magnam venientem, relictft obsidione fugerunt . . •. 
Et propter hoc dedit comes antedictus .... Con* 
stabulario dominationem Sutorum et Histrionum, 
Constabnlarius vero retinuit sibi et hsredibus suis 
dominationem Sutorum: et histrionum dedit vero 
Sene^hallo." (So tbe passage should apparently 
be pointed ; but either et or vero seems redundant.) 

We ahall see below in note (Z) the proper import 
of the word Hittripnei : but it is very remarkable that 
this is not the word used in the gprant of the Con- 
stable De Lacy to Dutton, but '* Magisterium om- 
nium Leccatorum et Meretriciumtotius Cestreshire, 
sicut Hberius fllum [sic] Magisterium teneo de Co- 
mite." (vid. Blount's Ancient Tenures, p. 156.) 
Now, as under this grant the heirs of Button confes- 
sedly held for many ages amafttterta/ jurisdiction over 
all the Minstrels and Musicians of that County, and 
as it could not be conveyed bv the word Meretricit, 
the natural inference is that the Minstrels were ex- 
pressed by the teim Leeeateret. It is true, Du Cange, 
compiling his Glossary, could only find in the wri- 
ters he consulted this word used in the abusiTe 
sense, often applied to every synonyme of the spor- 
tive and dissolute Minstrel, via. Scwrra, vaniloquuSt 
parasitui, epulo, &c (This I conceive to be the 
proper arrangement of these explanations, which 
only express the character given to the Minstrel 
elsewhere : see Du Cange poifim and notes, (C) 
(£) (F) (I). But he quotes an ancient MS. in 
rrench metre, wherein the Leccour (Lat Lee- 
eator) snd the Minstrel are joined together, as 
receiving from Charlemagne a grant of the territory 
of Provence, and from whom the Proven9al Trouba- 
dours were derived, &o. See the passage above in 
note (C) pag. xxv. 

The exception in favour of the fiunily of Dutton 
is thus expressed in the Ststute, Anno 39 Klii. chap, 
iv. entitlea, " An Act for punishment of Rogues^ 
Vagabonds, and Sturdy Beggars." 
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"§ II. • • • All Fencers, Bearwards, Common 
Plsyen of Enterlndea, and Minstrels, wandering 
abroad, (other than Players of Enterlndes belonging 
to any Baron of this Realm, or any other honourable 
Personage of greater degree, to be authorised to play 
under the hand and seal of arms of such Baron or 
Personage:) all Juglers, Tinkers, Pedlers, &c. . . • 
shall be adjudged and deemed Rogues, Vagabonds, 
and Sturdy Beggars, &c. 

" § X. Provided always that this Act, or any 
thing therein contained, or any authori^ thereby 
given, shall not in any wise extend to aisinherit, 
prejudice, or hinder John Dutton of Dutton, in the 
county of Chester, Esquire, his heirs or assigns, for, 
touching or concerning any liber^, preheminence, 
authority, jurisdiction, or inheritance, which thesaid 
John Dutton now lawfully useth, or hath, or law- 
fully may or aught to use within the County-Palatine 
of Chester, and the County of the City or Chester, 
or either of them, by reason of any ancient Charters 
of any Kings of this Land, or by reason of any pre- 
scription, usage, or title whatsoever." 

The same clauses are renewed in the last Act on 
this subject, passed in the present Reign of Geo. 
xxx* 

(X) " Edward I at the knighting of his 

son,'' &c.] See Nic. Triveti Annales, Oxon. 1719, 
8to. p. 342. 

" In festo Pentecostes Rex filium suum armis mi- 
litaribus cinxit, et cum eo Comites Warennie et 
Arundelic, aliosque, quorum numerus ducentos et 

auadraginta dicitur excessisse. Eodem die cum se- 
isset Rex in mensa, novis militibus circumdatus, 
ingressa Ministrellorum Multitudo, portsntium mul- 
tiplici omatn amictum, ut milites prscipue novos 
inyitarent, et inducerent, ad rovendum factum ar- 
morum aliquod coram signo." 

( Y) ** By an express regulation, &c.'*] See in 
Heame^s Append, ad Lelandi Collectan. vol. vi. p. 
36. " A Dietarie, Writtes published after the Ordi- 
nance of Earles and Barons, Anno Dom. 1315." 

" Edward by the grace of God, &c. to Sheriffes, 
£cc. greeting. Forasmuch as many idle per- 
sons, unaer colour of Mynstrelsie, and going in 
messages, and other feigned busines, have ben and 
yet be receayed in other mens houses to meate and 
drynke, and be not therwith contented yf^ihey be 
not largely consydered with gyf^es of the Lordes of 

the houses : &c We wyllyng to restra3rne 

suche outrageous enterprises and idleness, &c. haye 
ordeyned .... that to the houses of Prelates, Earles, 
and Barons, none resort to meate and drynke, un- 
lesse he be a Mynstrel, and of these Minstrels that 
there come none except it be three or four Minstrels 
of honour at the most in one day, unlesse he be de- 
sired of the Lorde of the House. And to the houses 
of meaner men that none come unlesse he be desired, 
and that such as shall come so, holde themselves 
contented with meate and drynke and with such cur- 
tesie as the Maister of the House wyl shewe unto 
them of his owne eood wyll, without their askyng 
of any thyng. And yf any one do agaynst this Or- 
dinaunce, at the firste time he to lose his Minstrel- 
sie, and at the second tyme to forsweare his craft, 
and ney^ to be receaved for a Minstrel in any 
house. .... Yeyen at Langley the yi. day of August 
in the ix yere of our reigne." 

These abuses arose Bgun to as great a height as 



eyer in little more than m century after, in 
quenoe, I suppose, of the licentiousness that 
crept in during the civil wars of York and Lanr 
caster, lliis appears from the Charter 9 E. IV, 
referred to in p. xly. " Ex querulosft insinQstioae. .. 
Ministrallorum nostrorum accepimus quiUiter non- 
nulli rudes agricole et artifices diversamm mrste- 
rarum regni nostri Anglis, finxerunt ae fore Min- 
istrallos, quorum aliqui Liberatam nostram eis 
minime datam portarent, seipsos etiam fingentes esse 
Minstrallos nostros proprios, cujus quidem Liberstc 
ac dicte artis siye occupationis MinistraUonnn 
colore, in diyersis partibus regni nostri praedieti 
grandes pecuniarum exactiones de ligeis nosths de- 
ceptiye colligunt, &c." 

Abuses of this kind preyailed much later in Wales, 
as appears from the famous Commission issued out 
in 9 Eliz. (1567), for bestowing the SUver Harp on 
the best Mmstref, Rythmer, or Bard, in the prmci- 
pality of North Wales ; of which a fuller account 
will be given below in note (B b 3). 



(Z) ** It is thus related by Stow."] See his Sur- 
yey of London, &c. fol. 1633, p. 5S1. fAcc of 
Westm. Hall.] Stow had this passage from Wslsing- 
ham's Hist. Ang. .... " Intravit quasdam mulier 
omata Histrionali habitu, equum bonum insidens 
Histrionaliter phaleratum, qus mensas more Histri- 
onum circuivit ; et tandem ad Regis menssm per 
gradus ascendit, et quandam literam coram re^e po- 
suit, et retracto fheno ^salutatis ubique discumben- 
tibus) prout yenerat ita recessit," &c. Anglic. 
Norm. Script. &c. Franc. 1603, fol. p. 109. 

It nny be observed here that Minstreb and others 
often roue on horseback up to the royal table, when 
the Kings were feasting in their great halls. See in 
this work, page 18. 

The answer of the Porters (when they were after- 
wards blamed for admitting her) also deseryes atten- 
tion. " Non esse moris domus regia* Histxiones ab 
ingressu quomodolibet prohibere," &c. Walain^ 

That Stow rightly translated the Latin word Hii- 
trio here by Minttrelf meaning a musician that sung, 
whose subjects were stories of chiyalry, admits of 
easy proof : for in the Gesta Romanorum, chap. cxi. 
Mercury is represented as coming to Argus in the 
character of a Minstrel ; when he ineipitt more Uis- 
trionico, iabulas dicere, et plerumque cantare." (T. 
Warton, iii. p. li.) And Muratori cites a passage in 
an old Italian chronicle, wherein mention is made of 

a stage erected at Milan '* Super quo Histriones 

cantabant, sicut modo cantatur de Rolando et Oli- 
verio." Antich. Ital. iL p. 6. (Obsenr. on the 
Statutes, 4th. edit p. 362.) 

See also (£) pag. xxy. &c. (F) p. xxvi &c. 

(A a) " There should seem to have been women 
of this profession."] Tbis may be inferred from tlie 
yariety of names appropriated to them in the middle 
ages, yiz : Anglo-Sax. Llipmeben, [Glee-maiden] 
&c ^lypien^&emaben, ^lypbybenep Cfia. vid. soprs 
p. xxvi.) Fr. JengUresse, Med. Lat. Joeulatrix, Sdi- 
nislralista, Fttmina Minitterialit, &c. (vid. Du Cange 
Gloss, and Suppl.) 

See what is said in page xly. concerning the 
" sisters of the fraternity of Minstrels ;" see also a 
passage quoted by Dr. Bumey (ii. 316), from Mu- 
ratori, of the Chorus of women singing through the 
streets accompanied with musical instruments in 
1268. 
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If ad the female described by Walsingham been a 
Tombettert, or dancing-woman (aee Tjnrwhitt'a 
Chaucer, iT.S07,and y. G loss. )> that historian would 
probably have used the word Saitatrix. (See T. 
Warton, L S40, note m.) 

These Saliatrice» were prohibited from exhibiting 
in churches and church-yards along with Joculatom, 
Histrianut with whom they were sometimes classed, 
especially by the rigid ecclesiastics, who oensursd, 
in the seyerest terms, all these sportiye characters. 
( Vid. T. Warton, in loco citato, et yide supra not. 
(E) (F) &c.) 

And here I would obserye,that although Fauchet 
and other subsequent writers affect to arrange the 
seyeral members of the minstrel profession, under 
the different classes of Trovmrei (or Trwbadoun) 
Chant»rre$f Cmtioyrs, and /ugfeiirt,&c. (yid. paee Ix.), 
as if they were distinct and separate orders of men, 
clearly distinguished from each other by these ap- 
propriate terms, we find no sufficient grounds ror 
this in the oldest writers ; but the g^eneral names in 
Latin, Histrio, Mimus, Joculator, MinistraUut, &c. ; 
in French, Mmnutrier, Menettrel, Jonglntr, Jvgleur, 
&c. ; and in English, JageUur, JugUr, Minstrel, and 
the like, seem to be given them indiscriminately. 
And one or other of these names seems to have been 
sometimes applied to eveiy species of men whose 
business it was to entertain or divert (joculari) 
whether with poesy, singing, music, or gesticula* 
tion, singly, or with a mixture of all these. Yet as 
all men of this sort were considered as belonging to 
one class, order, or community (many of the above 
arts being sometimes exercisea by the same person), 
thev had all of them doubtless the same pnvileges, 
ana it equally throws light upon the general history 
of the profession, to show wmtt favour or encourage- 
ment was given, at any particular period of time, to 
any one branch of it. f have not therefore thought 
it needful to inquire, whether, in the various pas- 
sages quoted in these psges, the word Mintirel, &o. 
is always to be understood in its exact and proper 
meaning of a singer to the harp, &c. 

That men of very different arts and talents were 
•included under the common name of MiKsniELs, &o. 
appears from a variety of authorities. Thus we 
have MenettrtUds Trompe$, and MenatreU de Bmuhe, 
in the Suppl. to Du Cange, c. 1SS7, and it appears 
still more evident from an old French Rhymer, 
whom I shall qnote at laige. 

" Le Quens* manda les Menestrals ; *Le Compte. 

£t si a fetr crier entre els, f fidt I 

Qui la mefllor truffe X sanioit % Samette, [a gibe. 

Dire, ne frure, qu'il anroit (a jest, or floating.] 

Sa robe d' escanate neuve. 

L'uns Menestrels a Tantre reuve 

Fere son mestier, tel qu'Q sot, 

Li uns let Tyvre, V autre sot ; 

Li uns chante, li autre note ; 

£t li antres dit la riote ; 

Et li cutres la jen^lerie § ; § JaiigkriB, bahiUags, 

Cil qui sevent de jonglerie {raUkrie. 

Violent par devant le Conte ; 

Acuns ia qui iablians conte 

II i ot dit mainte ris^," &c. 

Fabliaux et Contes, l2mo, torn. ii. p. 161. 

And what species of entertainment was affoided 
b^ the ancient Jugeleun^ we learn from the following 
citation from an old romance, written in 1S50. 

'* Quand les tables ostees Airent 

C'dJuggUun in pies estorent 



S*ont vielles, et harpes prisees 
Chansons, sons, vers, et leprisas 
Et gettu, chants nos ont." 

Sir J. Hawkins, ii. 44, from Andr. Du Chene. 
See also Tyrwhitt's Chaucer, iv. p. 299. 

All the before mentioned sports went by the 
general name of Ministralcia, MhusteUorum Ludiera, 
Jcc— " Charta an. 1377, apud Rymer, viL p. 160. 
* Peracto autem prandio, ascendebat D. Rex in came- 
ram suam cum Praelatis, Magnatibus, et Proceribus 
predictis: et deinceps Magnates Milites, et Domini, 
aliique Generosi diem ilium, usque ad tempus ooenie, 
in Tripediis coreis et solempnibus Ministralciis, prs 
gaudio solempnitatis illius condnuarunt.' " (Du 
Cange, Gloss. 773.) [This was at the Coronation of 
King Richard II.] 

It was common for the minstrels to dance, as well 
as to harp and siog (see above, note (E) p. Ixiv.) 
Thus, in the old romance of Tirante el BUmco ; Val. 
1511, the 14th cap. lib. ii. begins thus, " Despues 
que las mesas frieron alpadas vinieron los minis- 
triles ; y delante del Rey, y de la Reyna dan^aron 
un rato : y despues truxeron colacion.''^ 

They also probably, among their other feats, 
played tricks of sleight of hand, hence the word 
Jufi^ler came to signify a poformer of legerdemain : 
and it was sometimes used in this sense (to which it 
is now appropriated) even so early as the time of 
Chaucer, who in his Squire's Tale (ii. 108) speaks 
of the horse of brass, as 



like 



An apparence ymade by som magike. 
As Jogelours plaien at thise festes grete* 
See also the Frere's Tale, p. «79. v. 7049. 

(A a 2) " Females playiug on the Harp."] Thus 
in the old Romance of " Syr Degors (or Degree,** 
Series the third. No. tt, p. 194.) wehave [Sign. D. i.] 

The kdy, that was so fairs and bright. 
Upon her bed she sate down ryght ; 
She harped notes swete and fine. 
[Her mayds filled a piece of wine.] 
And Syr Degora sate him downe. 
For to hear ue harpes sowne. 

The 4th line being omitted in the pr. copy is sup- 
plied from the folio MS. 

In the "Souyr of lowe DegTee"(Seriesthethird,No. 
24, p. 196.) tne king says to his daughter [Sign. D. i.] 

Ye were wont to haipe and syng. 

And be the meryest m chamber comyng. 

In the <' Carle of Carlisle," (Series the third. No. 
193, p. f9.) we have the following passage. [Folio 
MS.p.451,v.«17.] 

Downe came a lady faire and free, 
And sett her on the Carles knee : 
One whiles shee harped another whiles song. 
Both of paramours and louinge amonge. 
And in the Romance of " Eger and Grime" 

(Series the third, No. 1«, p. 194.) we have f Ibid. 

p. 1«7. col. 2.} in Part L v. 963, 

The ladye fayre of hew and hyde 
Shee sate downe by the bed side 
Shee laid a souter [psaltry] vpon her knee 
Theron shee plaid frill lovesomelye. 
• . . And her 2 maydens sweetlye sange. 

A similar passage occurs in Part IV. y. 129. (page 
136.) — But these instances are sufficient 
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(B b) " A charter .... to appoint a kinfj^ of the 
Miagtrelfl."] Intitled Carta L$ Rou de MinUtnulx. 
^in Latin Hittnnut, rid. Plott, p. 4Sr.) A copy of 
this charter is printed in Monast. Anglic, i. 355, 
and in Blount's Law. Diction. 1717. (art King.) 

That this was a most respectable officer, both 
here and on the Continent, will appear from the 
passages quoted below, and therefore it could only 
nave been in modem times, when the proper mean- 
ing of the original terms Mimstrauls, and Hi$triones, 
was forgot, that he was called King of the Fidlers ; 
on which subject see below, Note ( E e 3). 

Concerning the King of the Minstrels we have 
the following curious passages collected by Du 
Cange, Gloss, iy 773. 

" Ilex Ministellorum ; supremns inter Mmittel- 
Im : de cujus munere, potestate in cteteroa Mtmstellot 
agit Charta Henrici IV. Regis Anglite in Monast. 

Anglicano, tom. i. pag. 355. Charta originalis 

an. 1338. Je Robert Careron Roy des Menestreuls 
du Royaume de France. Alin ann. 1357 et 1362. 
Copin de Brequin Roy des Menestres du Royaume 
de France. Computum de auxiliis pro redemptione 
Regis Johannis, ann. 1367. Pour une Couronne 
d'ai^nt qu'il donna le jour de la Tiphaine au Roy 
des Menestrels. 

" Regestum Magnorum Dierum Trecensium an. 
1396. Super quod Joannes dictus Charmillons 
Juglator, cui Dominus Rex per suas Uteres tanquam 
Regem Juglatorum inciyitateTrecensi Magisterium 
Juglatorum, quemadmodum sua placeret voluntati, 
concesserat" Gless. c. 1587. 

There is A rery curious passage in Pasquier's 
" Rech^rches de la France,^' Paris, 1633. folio, 
Hy. 7. cb. 5. p. 61 1, wherein he appears to be at a 
loss how to account for the title of Le Roy assumed 
by the old composers of metrical Romances ; in one 
of which the author expressly declares himself to 
haye been a Minstrel. The solution of the difficulty, 
that he had been Le Roy det Menatrekf wiU be 
esteemed more probable than what Pasquier here 
adysnces ; for I haye neyer seen the title of Prince 

?'iyen to a Minstrel, &c. scil. — " A nos yieux 
oetes . . .comme . . fust qu'ils eussent certain jeux 
de prix en leurs Poesies, ils . . . . honoroient du 
nome, tantot de Roy, tantot de Prince, celuy qui 
avoit le mieux faict comme nous yoyons entre les 
Archers, Arbalestiers, et Harquebusiers estre fait le 
semblable. Ainsi TAutheur du Roman d'Oger le 
Danois s'appelle Roy. 

" Icy endroict est oil Liyre fines 
Qui des enfans Oger est appellez 
Or yueille Diex qu'il soit paraoheyes 
En tel maniere kestre n'en puist blames 
Le Roy Adams [r. Adenes] Id il' est rimes. 
*' Et en celiiy de Cleomades, 

" Ce Liyre de Cleomades 
Rim6 je le Hoy Adenes 
Menestie au bon Due Henry. 
" Mot de Roy, c^ui seroit tres-mal appropri^ a un 
Meneetrier, ai d^aiUeurs on ne le rapportoit i un 
jett du. pris : Et de faict il aemble que de nostre 
temps, il y en enst encores quelque remarques, en 
oe que le mot de Jouingleur s'estant par succession 
de temps toum6 en batelage, nous ayons yen en 
nostre jeunesse les Jouinglenrs se tzouyer a certain 
jour tons les ans en la ville de Chauny en Picardie, 
pour faire monstre de leur mestrier deyant le monde, 
a qui mieux. Et ce que j*en dis icy n'est pas pour 
yihpender ces anciens Rimeurs, ainsi pour monstrer 



qu*il n*Y a chose si belle qui ne s'an^anttase nyee k 
temps. 

We see here that in the time of Pasquier tJie poor 
Minstrel was sunk into as low estimation in France, 
as he was then or afterwards in England : but bj 
his apology for comparing the Joningrleurs, wbo 
assembled to exercise their faculty, in his youth, to 
the ancient Rimturt, it is plain they exerted therr 
skill in rhime. 

As for King Adenei, or Adeiuxt (whose name in 
the first passage aboye is corruptly printed Adavu,) 
be is recorded in the " BiblioUieques des Romans, 
Amst 1734," ISmo. yol. i. p. S3S,tohaye composed 
the two Romances in yerses above mentioned, and a 
third entitled Le Roman de Bertin : aU three beio; 
msenred in a MS. written about 1270. His Bm 
Jhic Henry 1 oonceiye to haye been Ileniy Duke of 
Brabant. 

(B b 2) " Kinff of the Minstrels," &c] See 
Antis's Register ofthe Order of the Garter, ii. p. 303, 
who tells us " The President or Goyemoor of the 
MinetreU had the like denomination of R&y in Fraace 
and Burgundy: and in England, John of Gaunt 
constituted such an officer by a patent ; and long 
before his time payments were made by the crown to 
[a] King of the Minstrels by Edw. I. Regi Roberto 
Ministrulo scutifero ad anna commoranti ad yadia 
Regis anno 6to. [BiM. Cotton. Veapas. c 16. f. 3.] \ 
as Ukewise [Libro Garderob. S5 E. I.} Mimatrallis 
in die nuptiarum Comitisss Holland filift Regis, 
Regi Pago, Johanni Vidulatori, &c. Morello Regi, 
&c. Druetto Monthant,et Jackettode Scot. Regibos, 
cuilibet eorum xL s. Regi Pagb de HoUandia, &e. 
Under Ed. II. we likewise find other entries, R<>gi 
Roberto et aliis Ministrallia facientibus Meniatzallias 
r Ministralcias qu.] suas coram Rege [ Bibl. Cotton. 
Nero. c. 8. p. 84. b. Comp. Garderob.] That king 
granted WOIielmo de Morlee dicto Roy de North, 
Ministrallo Regis, domes qus fuerunt Johannia le 
Botolerdicti Roy Brunbaud. [Pat. de terr. foris- 
fact. 16 £. III.]'^ He adds below (p. 304) a aimilar 
instance of a Rex Juglatorum, and that the " King of 
the Minstrels," at length was stvled in France Ref 
de Violintt (Furetiere Diction, llniyers.) as with us 
'' King of the Fidlers;'* on which subject aee below, 
note (£ e 3). 

(B b 3) The Statute 4 Hen. IV. (1408) c 27. 
runs in these terms, ** Item, pur eschuir plusienrs 
diseases et mischiefs qont adyenua deyannt ees 
heures en laterre de Gales par plusienrs Westonrs, 
Rymours, Minstralx et autres Vaoabondes, ordeig- 
nez est et establis qe nul Westour, Rymour, Min- 
atral ne Vacabond soit aucunement sustenns en la 
terre de Gales pur faire kymorthas on ooillagesur la 
commune poepro illoeques." This ia among the ae- 
yere lawa against the Welsh, passed during the 
resentment occasioned by the outragea committed 
under Owen Glendour ; and as the Welsh Bards 
had excited their countrjrmen to lebellioB aniiist 
the English Goyemment, it is not to be wondered, 
that the Act is conoeiyed in terms of the ntmost 
indignation and contempt against this daaa of men, 
who are described as Rymovn, MtatKrsIx, which 
are apparently here used as only synonymous tenna 
to express the Welsh Bards with the usual ezu* 
berance of our Acts of Parliament : for if their Mi- 
nistralx had been mere musicians, they would not 
haye required the yigilance of the English legisla- 
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tare to suppnM them. It wit their eonn exciting 
their countrymea to insaneetion which produced 
" lee diseases et mischiefs en la Terre de Galea.*' 

It is also submitted to the reader, whether the 
same application of the terms does not still more 
clearly appear in the Commission issued in 1567, 
and printed in Evan £rsns*s Specimens of Welsh 
Poetry, 1764, 4Co. p.T« for bestowing the Silrer 
Harp on " the chief of that fiunxlty." For after 
setting forth " that yagrant and idle persons, naming 
themselres Jkftfutmb, KyAmen, and Bardtt had lately 
grown into such intolerable multitude within the 
Principality in North Wales, that not only gentle- 
men and others by their shameless disorders are 
oftentimes disquieted in their habitations, but also 
expert Mhutrelt snd Musieiant in tenge and cwufn» 
thereby much discouraged, &c." and " hindred [oil 
liTing^ and preferment, &c it appoints a time and 
place, wherem all " persons that intend to maintain 
their living by name or colour of MitutreU, R^Amtn, 
or Bardi," within five shires of North Wales, " shall 
appear to show their learnings accordingly, &c." 
And the Commissioners are required to admit such 
as shall be found worthy, into and under the degrees 
heretofore in use, so thiat they mav " use, exercise, 
and follow the sciences and faculties of their pro- 
fessions in such decent order as shall appertain to 
each of their degrees." And the rest are to return 
to some honest labour, &c. upon pain to be taken as 
sturdy and idle vagabonds, £cc. 

(B b 4) Holingshed translated this passage from 
Tbo. de Elmbam's *' Vita et Gesta Henrici V." soil. 
** Soli Omnipotenti Deo se velle victoriam imputari 
.... in tantnm, quod cantus de suo triumpho fieri, 
aeu per Citharistas vel alios quoscunque cantari 
penitus probibebat." [Edit. Heamii, 1727, p. 72.] 
As in bis version Holingshed attributes the making 
ns well as singing dities to Minstrels, it is plain he 
knew that men of this profession had been accus- 
tomed to do both. 

(C c) " The Household Book," &c.] See Sec- 
tion V. 

" Of the Nombre of all my lords Servaunts." 
" Item, Mvnstrals in Houshold iii. viz. A Taberet, 
a Luyte, ana a Rebecc." [The Rebeck was a kind 
of Fiddle with three strings.] 

Sect XLIV. 3. 

" Rewardes to his lordship's Servaunts, &o." 

'* Item, My lord usith ande aecustomith to gyf 
yerly , when his lordschipp is at home, to his Blin- 
straflis that be daily in his household, as his Tabret, 
Lute, ande Rebeke, upon New Yeresday in the 
momynge when they do play at my lordis' chamber 
dour for his Lordschip and my Lady, xx. s. Vis. 
xiiu s. iiii d. for my Lord ; and vi. s. viii d. for my 
Lady, if ache be at my lords fyndynge, and not at 
bir owen ; and for playing at my lordis Sone and 
Heire*s chamber doure, the lord Percy, ii. s. And 
for plajrings at the chamber dourss of my lords 
Yonger Sonnes, my yonge masters, afler viii. d. the 
pece for every of them. ^xxiii. a. iiii. d." 

Sect XUY. f . 

" Rewards to be geven to strangers, as Flayers, 
Mynstialts, or any other, &o. 

" Fvrst, my lorde uatith and accustomyth to gif to 



the Kings Jugler ; . . •.when they custome to come 
unto him yerly, vL s. viiL d. 

** Item, my lorde usith and sccustomyth to gif 
yerely to the kings or queenes Bearwarae, if they 
nave one, when they custom to come unto him yerly, 
— vi. s. vuL d. 

*' Item, my lorde usith and aocu8tom3rtfa to gyfe 
yerly to evenr Erles Mynstrellis, when they custome 
to come to hym yerely, iii s. iiiL d. And if they 
come to my lorde seldome, ones in ii or iii yeres, 
than vi. s. viii. d. 

" Item, my lorde usith and aocustomedeth to gife 
yerely to en Erls Mynstralls, if he be his speciall 
lorde, friende, or kynsman, if they come yerely to 
his lordschip.... And, if they come to my *lord' 

seldome, ones in ii or iii yeara. . . » " * 

• e • • • • e 

" Item, my lorde usith and accustomyth to gyf 
yerely a Dookes or ErKs Trumpetts, if they come vi 
together to his lordschipp, vis. if they come yerly, 
vi. s. viii. d. And, if they come but in ii or iii 
yeres, than x. s. 

** Item, my lorde usith and accustometh to gif^ 
yerly, when his lordschip is at home, to gyf to the 
kyngs Shawmes, when they com to my lorde yerely, 

X. 8." 

• • • • • 

I cannot conclude this note without observing, 
that in this enumeration the family Minstrels seem 
to have been Musicians only, and yet both the Earl's 
Trumpets and the King's Shawmes are evidently 
distinguished from the Earrs Minstrels, and tlie 
King^s Jugler : Now we find Jugglert still coupled 
with Pipers in Berkley's Egloges, circ 1514. (War- 
ton, ii. S54.) 

(C c 2) The honours and rewards conferred on 
Minstrels, &c in the middle ages were excessive, 
as will be seen by many instances in these volumes ; 
V. notes (E) (F) &c. But more particulariv with 
regard to English Minstrels, &c. see T. War- 
ton's Hist of Ene. Poetry, I p. 89— 9S, 116, &c. 
iL lOd, 106, S54, Sec Dr. fiumey's Hist of Music, 
ii p. 316--^19, 397-- 399, 427, 438. 

On this head, it may be sufficient to add the fol- 
lowing posssge from the Fleta, lib. ii c. 23. ** Op- 
wtavu Elemosinaru est. .Equos relictos. Robes, 
Pecunism, et alia ad Elemosinam largiter recipere et 
fideliter distribuere ; debet etiam Regem super Ele- 
mosine Isrgitione crebris summonitionibus stimulare 
et praecipue diebus Sanctorum, et rogare ne Robas 
anas quas magni sunt precij Histrionibus, Blandito- 
ribus, Adulatoribus, Accusatoribus, vel Menvtral- 
us, sed ad Elemosins sue incrementnm jubeet 
largiri." Et in c 72. " MinistraUi, vel Adulatoris." 



\ 



(D d) " A species of men who did not sing, 
&C."] It appears from the passage of Erasmus here 
referred to, that there still existed in England of that 
species of JangUun ot Minstrels, whom the Frsnch 
called by the peculiar name of Omtoaiut, or Redtera 
in prose. It is in his ^oeUswMtttt where he is speak- 
ing of such preachera as imitated the tooe of Beggara 
or Mountebanks : — " Apud Anglos est simile genus 
hominum, quales apud Italoa sunt Ciroulatores 
[Mountebaiuisj de ouibus modo diotum est; qui 
trrumpunt in convivia Maovatum, aut in Cauponas 
ViNARiAS ; etsrgumentum aliquod, quod edidip<*runt, 
rscitant ; puta mortem omnibus dominari, aut luudem 
matrimonii. Sed quoniam ea lingua monosyllalHS 
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fero constat, auemadmodum Gennaniea; atque tlli 
[sc. tbia peculiar species of Reciters] studio vitant 
oantum, nobis (sc. £xasmus« who did oot understand 
a word of English) latrare videntur Terius quam 
loqui." Opera, torn. t. c 938. (Jortin, vol. ii. 
p. 193.) As Erasmus was correcting the vice of 
Preachers, it wss more to his point to bring an in- 
stance from the Moral Reciters of Prose than fix>m 
Chanters of Rime ; though the latter would proba> 
bly be more popular, and therefore more common. 

(£ e) This chamcter is supposed to have been 
suggested by descriptions of Minstrels in the ro- 
mance of "Morte Arthur;" but none, it seems, 
have been found, which come nearer to it than the 
following, which I shall produce, not only that the 
reader may judge of the resemblance, but to show 
how nearly the idea of the Minstrel character given 
in this Lsaay corresponds with that of our old 
writers. 

8ir Lancelot, having been afironted by a threaten- 
ing abusive letter, which Mark King of Cornwal 
bad sent to Queen Guenever, wherem he " spake 
shame by her, and Sir Lancelot," is comforted by a 
knight named Sir Dinadan, who tells hun " I will 
make a Lay for him, and when it is made, I shall 
make an Harper to sing it before him. So anon he 
went and made it, and taught it an Harper, that 
hyght Elyot ; and when hee could it, hee taught it 
til many Harpers. And so.... the Harpers went 
straight unto Wales and Comwaile to siog the Lay 
«... which was the worst Lay that ever Harper sung 
with harpe, or with any other instrument. And [at 
a] grnt feast that King Marks made for joy of [a] 
Victoria which hee had, . . . . came Eliot the Harper; . . 
and because he was a curious Harper, men heard 
him sing the same Lay that Sir Dinadan had made, 
the which spake the most vilanie by King Marke of 
his tresson, that ever man heard. When the Harper 
had sung his song to the end. King Marke was 
wonderous wroth with him, and said. Thou Haroer, 
how durst thou be so bold to sing this song before 
me ? Sir, said Eliot, wit you well I am a Minstrell, 
and I must doe as I am commanded of these Lords 
that i bear the armet of. And, Sir King, wit you well 
that Sir Dinadan a knight of the Round Table made 
this song, and he made me to sing it before you. 
Thou ssiest well, said King Marke, I charge thee 
that thou hie thee fast out of my sight. So the 
Harper depsrted, &c." [Part IL c. 113, ed. 163*. 
See also Part ilL c. 5.] 

(E e f) " This Act seems to have put an end to 
the profession,'' 6cc] Although I conceive that the 
character ceased to exist, yet the appellation miglit 
be continued, and applied to Fidlers, or other com- 
mon Musicians : which will account for the mistakes 
of Sir Peter Leicester, or other modem writers. 
(See his Historical Antiquities of Cheshire, 1673, 
p. 141.) 

In tbi^ sense it is used in sn Ordinance in the 
limes of CromweU, (1656,) wherein it is enacted, 
that if any of the ** peraons commonly called Fidlers 
or Minsbels shall at any time be taken playing, 
fidling, and making music in any Inn, Ale-house, or 
Tavern, or shall he taken proffering themselves, or 
desiring, or intreating any. . . .to hear them } lay or 
make music in any of the places aforesaid ;" they 
are to be " adjudged and declared to be rogues, vaga- 
bonds, and sturdy beggars." 



This will also account why John of Gatmt'a ** Ktag 
of the Minstrels" at lengtn came to be called, like 
Le Roy det Viohnt in France, v. note (BbS). 
'« King of the Fidlera." See the common ballad 
entitled " The Pedigree, Education, and Marriage of 
Robinhood with Clorinda, Queen of Tutbury Feast :" 
which, though prefixed to tlie modem collection oo 
that subject*, seems of much later date than most of 
the others ; for the writer appears to be totalhr 
ignorant of all the old traditions concerning this 
celebrated outlaw, and has given him a very elegant 
bride instead of his old noted Lenunan ** Maid 
Marian;" «rbo together with his chaplain "Frier 
Tuck" were his favourite companions, and probablj 
on that account figured in the old Moiioe Dance, as 
may be seen by the engraving in Mr. Steerens's and 
Mr. Malone's Editions of Shakespeare : by whon 
she is mentioned, 1 Hen. IV, act iii, sc. 3. (See also 
Warton, i. 245. ii. 9S7.) Whereas, from this ballad's 
concluding with an exhortation' to " pray for the 
King/' and ** that he may get children " &c it is eri- 
dendy posterior to the reign of Queen Elisabeth, sod 
can scarce be older than the reign of King Charles 1 ; 
for King James I had no issue after his accession to 
the throne of England. It may even hav« beea 
written since the Restoration, ana only express the 
wishes of the nation for issue on the marriage r,{ 
their favourite King Charles II, on his marriage 
with the Infanta of Portugal. I think it is not found 
in the Pepys collection. 

(F f) " Historical Song, or Ballad."] The English 
word Ballad is evidently from the French BaU'U, at 
the latter is from the Italian Ballata ; which the 
Crusca Dictionary defines, Cantone, die ti canta Bal- 
Undo, " A Song, which is sung during a Dance." 
So Dr. Bumey, [ii. 34S^J who refers to a ooUectioo 
of Ballette published by Gastaldi and printed st 
Antwerp in 1596. [iii. 226.J 

But the word appeara to have had an earlier 
origin : for in the decline of the Roman Empire 
these trivial songs were called BalUttea and Saiia- 
tiuncuUi, Baliisieum, Salmasius says, is properly 
BaUittium, Gr. BaXKiciiov. " &vb rS BaXXi> 
.... BoXXcc^a SaUatio. . . . Ballistiom igttur eat quod 
vulgo vocamus Ballet ; nam inde deducta vox nostra.' 
Salmas. Not. in Hist Ang. Scriptores Vi. p. 349. 

In the Life of the'Emperor Aurelian by Fl. Vopis* 
eus may be seen two of these BalUstea, as song by 
fhe boys skipping and dancing, on account of a great 
slaughter made by the Emperor witir hia owb hand 
in the Sarmatic War. The fixat is. 
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Mille, mille, mille decollavimuSr 
Unus homo mille decollavimas, 
Mille vivat, qui mille occidit, 
Tantum vini habet nemo 
Quantum fudit sanguinis.*' 



* Of the tareBty-foor longi In what is aow called ** Robia 
Hood's Garland,'* many are ao modem as not to be Ibnnd im 
Pepya' coUectton completed only In 1700. In the A>Uo M & 
(described in p. xiil.) are ancient fragments ot the fuUowia^ 
via. Robin Hood and tlie Beggar. — Robin Hood and the 
Butcher.— Robin Hood and Fryer Taeke.— Robin Hood and 
the Pindar. — Robin Hood and Qneen Cailiarine, Id two 

Cirts. — Little John and the fonr Beggars, and *' RoImbc 
oode his death." This last, which is rery cnrions, has ua 
resemblance to any that have been pablish«^ ; and the othen 
are extremely different from the printed copies ; bat liiey 
nnfortnoately are In the beginning of the MS. where ImI/ of 
every leaf hath been ton away. 
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T he other w^a 

" Mille Sarmatas, mille Francos 
Semel et semel occidimua. 
Mille Peraas qasrimns." 

t^alroasius (in loc.) shows that the trivial Poets of 
that time were wont to form tlieir metre of Trochaic 
Tetrametre Catalectics, divided into Distichs. [Ibid 
p. 550.] This becoming the Metre of the Hymns in 
the Church Service, to which the Monks at length 

superadded riming terminations, was the origin of 

ihe common Trochaic Metre in the modern languages. 

This observation I owe to the learned author of Irish 

A ntiquities, 4to. 



(F f 2) •* Little Miscellanies named Garlands," 
&c.] In the Pepysian and other libraries are pre- 
served a great number of these in black letter, 12mo, 
under the following quaint and affected titles, viz. 

1. A Crowne Garland of Goulden Roses gathered 
out of England's Royal Garden, &c. by Richard 
Johnson, 1612. [In the Bodleyan Library.] 2. The 
Golden Garland of Princely Delight 3. The Gar- 
land of Good-will, by T. D. 1631. 4. The Royal 
Garland of Love and Delight, by T. D. 5. The 
Garland of Delight, &c. by Tho. Delone. 6. The 
Garland of Love and Mirth, by Thomas Lanfier. 

7. Cupid's Garland set round with Guilded Roses. 

8. The Garland of Withered Roses, by Martin Par- 
ker, 1656. 9. The Shqiherd's Garland of Love. 
Loyalty, &c. 10. The Countnr Garland. 11. The 
Golden Garland of Mirth and Merriment. 12. The 
Lover's Garland. 13. Neptune's fair Garland. 14. 
England's fair Garland. 15. Robin Hood's Garland. 
16. The Maiden's Garland. 17. A Loyal Garland 
of Mirth and Pastime. 18. A Rojral Garland of New 
Songs. 19. The Jovial Garland, 8th Edit 1691. 
Sec. &c. &c. 

This sort of petty publications had anciently the 
name of " Penny-Merriments :" as little religious 
tracts of the same size were called '* Penny Godli- 
nesseSk" In the Pepysian Library, are multitudes 
of both kinds. 

(^ g) " The term Minstrel was not confined to a 
mere Musician in this country any more than on the 
Continent"] The discussion of ue <^uestion, Whe- 
ther the term Minstrel was applied m England to 
Singers and Composers of Songs, &c. or confined to 
the performers on musical instruments, was properly 
reserved for this place, because much light hatn 
already been thrown upon the subject in the pre- 
ceding Notes, to which it wiU be suflSicient to refer 
the Reader. 

That on the Continent the Minstrel was understood 
not to be a mere Musician, but a Singer of Verses, 
bath been shown in Notes (B) (C) (^R) (A a) &c». 
And that he was also a maker of uiem is evident 
from the passage in (C) p. xxi v. where the most noted 
Romances are said to be of the composition of these 
men. And iii (B b) p. xxxvL we have the Titles of 



* That the French Minstrel wax a aioKer and compoter, 
&c. appflftri from many pastaeies tranalated by M. Le Grand, 
in '* FabUanx on Contes," &c. see torn. i. p. 37, 47.— ii. 306, 
313 ct seqo.~lii. 300, &c. Yet this writer, tike other French 
critics, cndeavoan to redace to distinct and separate classes 
the men of this profession, under the precise names of 
Fabliert Conteutf Menetrier, Menmtreit and Jongleitr 
torn. i. pref. p. xcviii.), whereas his own Talcs coor'tite all 
these nice distinctions, or prove at least that the title of 
MtMtrier or Minstrel was appUerl to them all. 



some of which a Alinstrel was the author, who has 
himself let% his name upon record. 

The old English names for one of this profession 
were Gleemaii*, Jogelerf.and latterly Minstrel j not 
to mention Harper, &c. In French he was called 
Jongleur or Jugleur^ Menestrel or MenestrierX* The 
writers of the middle ages expressed the character in 
Latin by the words Joculatar, 'Mimm, Histrio, Minis- 
trfUas, &c. These terms, howevermodem critics may 
endeavour to distinguish, and apply them to different 
classes, and although they may be sometimes men- 
tioned as if they were distinct, I cannot 6nd after a 
very strict research to have had any settled appro- 
priate difference, but they appear to have been used 
indiscriminately by the oldest writers, especially 
in England; where the most general and com- 
prehensive name was latterly Minstrel, Lat. Minis^ 
treUas, &:c. 

Thus Joculatar (Eng. Jogeler, or Juglar) is used 
as synonymous to Ci^ritta Note (K p. xxviii.) and 
to Cantor (p. xxix.) and to Minstrel (vid. infra p. 
xl.) We have also positive proof that the sub- 
jects of his songs were Gestes and Romantic Tales. 
(V 2) note. 

So Mimus is used as synonymous to Joculatar^ (M) 
p. xxix. He was rewarded for his singing, (N) p. 
XXX. and he both sang, harped, and dealt in tliat 
sport (T 2) which is elsewhere called Art Joeulatoria, 
(M) ubi supra. 

Again, HUtrio is also proved to have been a singer 
(Z) p. xxxiv. and to have gained rewards by his Verba 
Joculatoria, (E) p. xxiv. And Histrionet is the term 
by which the French word Mimstraulx is most fre- 
quently rendered into Latin, (W) p. xxxiii. (B b) 
p. xxxvi. &c. 

The fact therefore is sufficiently established tliat 
this order of men were in England, as well as on the 
Continent, Singers ; so that it only becomes a dis- 
pute about words, whether h«re, under the more 
general name of JVlinstrels, they are described as 
having sung. 

But in proof of this we have only to turn to so 
common a book as T. Warton's History of English 
Poetry ; where we shall find extracted nrom Records 
the following instances. 

Ex Registr. Priorat S. Swithin Winton. (sub anno 

1374.) *• In festo Alwyni Epi Et durante pie- 

tancia in Aula Conventus sex Ministralli, cum qua- 
tuor Citharisatoribus, faciebant Ministralcias suas. 
Et post cenam, in magna camera arcuata Dom. Prions 
canubant idem Gettum in qua Camera suspendebatur, 
ut moris est, magnum dorsals Prioris habens pictu- 
ras trium Reg^m Colein. Veniobant autem dicti 
Joculatores a Castello Domini Regis et ex familia 
Epi." (vol. ii. p. 174.) Here the Minstrels and Harp- 
ers are expressly called Joculatores ; and as the 
Harpers had Musical Instruments, the Singing must 
have been by the Minstrels, or by both conjointly. 

For that Minstrels sang we have undeniable proof 
in the following entry in the Accompt RoU of the 
Priory of Bicester, in Oxfordshire (under the year 
1432). •* Dat Sex Minisirallis de Bokyngham can- 
Utntibus in refectorio Mart)Tiimi Septem Dormientium 
in Fasto Epiphanie, iv. s." (Vol. ii. p. 175.) 

In like manner our old English writers abound 
with passages wherein the Minstrel is represented 
as singing. To mention only a few : _ 

* See page xxvii. 
^ See page xxxiii. 
1 See page xxxiii. Note. 

r1 



In the old Komanoe of Emar^ (Series the third, 
No. 16. p. 194) which from the obsoleteness of the 
style, the nakedness of the storj, the barrenness of 
incidents, and some other particulars, I should 
judge to be next in point of time to Hamdiiid, we 
have 

-^" I have herd Menstrelles syng yn sawe.'* 

Stanza 27. 

In a poem of Adam Davie (who flourished about 
1312) we have this Distich, 

** Meny it is in halle to here the harpe. 
The MinstreUes synge, the Jogelours carpe." 

T. Warton, i. p. 2*5. 

So William of Nassyngton (circ. 1480) as quoted 
by Mr. Tyrwhitt, (Chaucer, iv. 319.) 

— ** I will make no vain carpinge 
Of dedes of armys ne of amours 
As dus MinstreUes and Jestours [Gestours] 
That makys carpinge in many a place 
Of Octaviane and laembrase, 
And of many other Jentes [Gestes] 
And namely whan they come to festes*. 

See also the Description of the Minstrel in note 
(E e) from JUorte Arthur , which appears to have been 
compiled about the time of this last writer* (See T. 
Warton, ii. 235.) 

By proving that Minstrels were Sineers of the old 
Romantic Songs and Gestes, &c. we have in effect 
proved them to have been the makers at least of some 
of them. For the names of their Authors being not 
preserved, to whom can we so probably ascribe the 
composition of many of these old popular rhymes, as 
to the men who devoted all their time and talents to 
the recitation of them, especially as in the rhymes 
themselves Minstrels are often represented as the 
makers or composers 7 

Thus in the oldest of all, Horn-Child, having as- 
sumed the character of a Harper or Jogeler, is in 
consequence said (fo. 92.) to have 

" made Rymenild [his mistress] a lay." 

In the old Romance of EfTiare, we have this exhor- 
tation to Minstrels, as composers, otherwise they 
could not have been at liberty to choose their suIk> 
jects. (st. 2.) 

" Menstrelles that walken fer and wyde 
Her and ther in every a syde 

In mony a dyverse lonae 
Sholde ut her bysynnyng 
Speke of that rigntwes kyng 

That made both see and londe." &c. 

And in the old Song or Geste of Guy and Col- 
bronde (Series the third, No. 4. p. 193.) the Minstrel 
thus speaks of himself in the first person : 

'* When meate and drinke is great plentye 
Then lords and ladyes still wil be 

And sitt and solace lythe 
Then itt is time for mee to speake 
Of keene knights and kempes great 
Such carping for to ky^the." 

We have seen already that the Welsh Bards, who 
were undoubtedly composers of the songs they 

* The fondneM of the EoKliah (even the moet UUtenle) to 
heartsles and rime*, is mnch dwelt on by Rob. de Broane, 
In 1S30. (Warton, i. p. 00, 65, 79.) All rimes were then 
SQDf; to the harp : eTen Troilos and Cresscide, though almost 
as lung as the .Cneifl, was to be " rcdde. . . .or else songc." 
1. lilt. (VVartun i. 388.) 



chanted to the Harp, could not be distingtiished br 
our legislators from our own Rimert, MmstrtU. VtL 
(B b 3) p. xliu.) 

And that the Provencal Tnmbadmtr of our Klnz 
Richard, who is called by M. Favine Jongleur, a&i 
b^ M. Fauchet Menestrel, is by the old £n{;lisL 
Translator termed a Rimer or Minstrel when h^ » 
mentioning the fact of his composing some verses 
(p. xxziii.) 

And lastly, that Holinshed. translating the prr.b> 
bition of King Henry V. forbidding any son^ to be 
composed on his Victory, or to be sung by 11 arjien 
or others, roundly gives it, he would not permit 
'* any ditties to be made and sung by Alinstiv:: 
on his glorious Victory," &c. Vid. p. xliv. and 
note (B b 4). 

Now that this order of men, at first called Gleemcn, 
then Juglers,andafrerwards more generally Minstrels, 
existed here from the Conquest, who entertained their 
hearers with chanting to the harp or other instrumeots. 
songs and tales of chivalry, or as they were called 
Gests* and Romances in verse in the English Lan- 
guage, is proved by the existence of the ver^' com- 
positions they so cnanted, which are still preserred 
m great abundance ; and exhibit a reg^ular serin 
from the time our language was almost Saxon, till 
after its improvements in the age of Chaucer, who 
enumerates many of them. And as the Normaa 
French was in the time of this Bard still the conrtlr 
language, it shows that the English was not therebV 
excluded from affording entertainment to our no- 
bility, who are so often addressed therein by the ^ 
title of Lordings: and sometimes more positively 1 
^ Lords and Lndies." 

And though many of these were translated from 
the French, others are evidently of English origint. 
which appear in their turns to have afforded v^^ions 
into that language -, a sufficient proof of that inter- 
community between the French and English Min- 
strels, which hath been mentioned in a preceding 
page. Even the abuodance of such translatioos 
mto English, being all adapted for popular recitation, 
sufficiently establishes the fact, that the English 
Minstrels bad a great demand for such composiuoas. 
which they were glad to supply whether from their 
own native stores, or from otner languages. 

We have seen above that the Joculator, Mimus, 
Hittrio, whether these characters were the same, or 
had any real difference, were all called Alinstrels ; 
as was also the Harper^, when the term implied a 
singer, if not a composer, of sons^s, &c. Bj degrees 
the name of Minstrel was extended to vocal and in- 
strumental musicians of every kind : and as in the 
establishment of royal and noble houses, the latter 
would necessarily be most numerous, so we are not 
to wonder that the band of music (entered under the 



*6ests at length came to signify adventures or incidents 
in general. So in a narrative of the Joomey into Scotland, 
of Qaeen Margaret and her attendants, on her marriage with 
King James IV. in 1503 [in Appendix to Leland. Collect, 
iv. p. S05,l we are promised an account " of their Geatys 
and manners during the said voyage." 

T The romance of " Richard Ccear denJon," (No. S5,) I 
should Judge to be of English origin fTora the namek ff or^ 
drewe and iSldrede, &c vol. iiL p. 104, 195. As is also £;wr 
and Grhme (No. \%), wherein a knight Is named Sir Grap 
Steel, and a lady who excels in suritery is called Lootpame 
or Tj09ei-pain : these surely are not derived tnm. Prance. 

X See the romance of "Sir Isenbras" (vol. iU. No. 14, 
p. \9\) sign. a. 

Harpers loved him in Hall 
With other Minstrels all. 
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general name of Minstrela) ahotild consist of instra> 
mental performen chiefly, if not altogether : for, as 
the composer or singer of heroic tales to the harp 
would necessarily be a solitary performer, we must 
not expect to find him in the band along with the 
trumpeters, fluters, &c« 

However, as we sometimes find mention of " Min- 
strels of Music* :" so at other times we hear of 
*' expert Minstrels and Musicians of Tongue and 
Cunning," (B b 3) p. xxxriif, meaning doubtless by 
the former, singers, and probably by the latter 
phrase, composers, of songs. Even " Minstrels 
Music" feems to be applied to the species of verse 
used by Minstrels in the passage quoted below^. 

But although, from the predominancy of instru- 
mental Music, Minstralsy was at length chiefly to 
be understood in this sense, yet it was still applied 

* T. Wartoo, ii. S58, note (a) ft-om Leland'a Collect, (vol. 
iv. Append, edit. 1774, p. 907.) 

i The CDrioos aothor of Ibe ** Tour ia Wales, 1773/* 4to. 
p. 433, I find to have read Iheie words ** in tonne and 
contrey ;*' which I can scarce imagine to have been appli* 
c^ble to Wales at that time. Nor can 1 agree with hlin in 
the reprrsentatlon he has given (p. 367,) concerning the 
Cynanorih or meeting, wherein tiie Bards exerted their 
powers to excite their conntrymen to war ; as if it were by 
n deduction of the particulars he enumerates, and as ft 
should seem in the way of lurangne, &c. After which, '* the 

band of Minstrels slruclc up ; the harp, the cneth, and 

the pipe filled tiie measures of enthusiasm, which the othen 
had bvgnn to inspire." Whereas it is well known, that the 
Bard chanted his enthusiastic effusions to the harp ; and as 
tor I be term Minstrel, it was not, 1 conceive, at all used by 
the Welsh ; and in English It comi^rehended both the bard 
and the musician. 

I " Your ordlnarie rimers use very much their measures 
in the odde, as nine and eleven, and the sharpe accent upon 
the last sillable, which therefore makes him go ill favoniedly 
and like a Minslnls mnslcke." (Pnttenham's Arte of Eng. 
Pocste, IA60, p. AO). This must mean his vocal mn*ic, 
vihtrwise it appear* not applicable to the snbJecL 
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to the Poetry of Minstrels so late as the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, as appears in the following extract 
from Puttenham's " Arte of Eng. Poesie," p. 9, 
who, speaking of the first composers of Latin verses 
in ryme, says, '* all that they wrote to the favor or 
prayse of Princes, they did it in such manner of 
Minatralsie ; and thought themselves no small fooles, 
when they could make their verses go all in ryme." 
I shall conclude this subject with the following 
description of Minstrelcy given by John Lidgate at 
the beginning of tlie 15th century, as it shows what 
a variety of entertainments were then comprehended 
under this term, together with every kind of instru- 
mental Music then in use: 

— " Al maner Mynstralcye, 
That any man kan specifye. 
Ffor there were Rotys of Almayne, 
And eke of Arragon, and Spayne : 
. Songes, Stampes, and eke Daunces ; 
Divers plente of plesaunces : 
And many nnkoutli notys new 
Of swiche folke as lovicl treue*. 
And instrtimentys that did excelle, 
Many moo than I k:in telle. 
Harpys, Fythales, and eke Rotys 
Well according to her [i. e. their] notys, 
Lutys, Ribibles, and Getemes, 
More for estatys, than tavemes : 
Orgay [n] s, Cytolis, Monacordys. — 
There were Trumpes, and Trumpettes, 
Lowde Shall [m] ys, and Doucettes." 

T. Walton, ii. 225, note (•). 



* By this phrase I understand. New Tales or Narrative 
Rymes composed by the Minstrels on the subject of true 
and faitliful Lovers, &c 
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*«* The foregoing Essay on the Ancient Minstrels has been very much enlarged and improved since the 
first edition, with respect to the Anglo-Saxon Minstrels, in consequence of some objections proposed by 
the reverend and learned Mr. Pegge, which the read^ may find in the second voltmie of the Archsologia, 
printed by the Antiquarian Society ; but which that gentleman has since retracted in the most liberal and 
candid manner in the third volame of the Archsologia, No. xxxiv. p. 310. 

And in consequence of similar objections respecting the English Minstrels after the Conquest, the sub- 
sequent part hath been much enlarged, and additional light thrown upon the subject ; which, to prevent 
cavil, hath been extended to Minstrelsy in all its branches, as it was established in England, whether by 
natives or foreigners. 
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ANCIENT POETRY, &c. 

** I nerer heard the old flonff of Percie and Doag^hu, that I found not my heart mored more than with a 
trumpet ; and yet ' it' is song but by lome blinde crowder, with no rougher Toioe, than rode s^le : which 
beeing so evill apparelled in the dost cobweb of that onciTill age, what would it work, trimmed in the gor- 
geous eloqnenoe of Pindaze !" 

Sib Pbiup Sydney's Defskcb op Poetry. 
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THE ANCIENT BALLAD OF CIIEVY-CIIASE. 



The fine heroic song of Chery-Chase has erer 
been admired 1>y competent judges. Those g^uine 
strokes of nature and artless passion, which hare 
endeared it to the most simple readers, have recom- 
mended it to the most refined ; and it has eoually 
been the amnsMnent of our childhood, ana the 
favorite of our riper years. 

Mr. Addiaon has given an excellent critique* on 
this very popular ballad, but is mistaken with regard 
to the antiquity of the common-received copy ; for 
this, if one may judge firom the style, cannot be older 
than the time of Elizabeth, and was probably written 
after the eulogium of Sir Philip Sydney : perhaps in 
consequence of it. I flatter myself, I have here 
recovered the genuine antique poem ; the true origi- 
nal song, which appeared rude even in the time of | 
Sir PhiUp, and caused him to lament that it was so I 
evil apparelled in the rugged garb of antiquity. 

This curiosi^^ is printed, from an old manuscript, 
at the end of Hearne's preface to Gul. Newbrigien- 
Bia Hist 1719, 8vo. vol i. To the MS. copy is sub- 
joined the name of the author, Rychard Shealef ; 
'H^bom Heane had so httle judgement as to suppose 
to be the same with a R. Sheale, who was living in 
1588. But whoever examines the gradation of lan- 
guage and idiom in the folowing volumes, will be 
convinced that this is the production of an earlier 
poet. It is indeed expressly mentioned amone some 
very ancient songs in an old book intitulea. The 
Complaint of Scotland t, (fol. 42), under the title of 

• Spectator, No. 70, 74. 

f Sabacrlbed, afler the nmal manDer of oar old pocta, 

KXPLICarH fexpUcit] QDOTB RtCBARD SMtALS. 

I One ci the earlleit prodnctioiia of the Scottish preat, now 
to be fbond. The title paie was wanting in the cop> here 
qnoicd; bat it ii rappowd to have been printed In lA4iK 
sec Amca. 



the Fluntis of Chevet, where the two following linea 
are also quoted : 

The Perssee and the Mongumrye mette*, 
That day, that day, that gentil day f : 

which, though not quite the same as they stand in 
the ballad, yet difier not more than might be owing 
to the author*s'quoting from memory. Indeed, who- 
ever considers toe style and orthography of this old 
poem will not be mclined to place it lower than the 
time of Henry VI. : as on the other hand the mention 
of Jams THB Scottish KiNO,tf with one or two ana- 
chronisms, forbids us to assign it an earlier date. 
King James I, who was prisoner in this kingdom at 
the death of his father^, did not wear the crown of 
Scotland till the second year of our Henry VI.||, 
but before the end of that long reign a third James 
had mounted the thronelf. A succession of two 
07 three Jameses, and the long detention of one of 
them in England, would render the name familiar to 
the English, and dispose a poet in those rude times 
to give it to any Scottish kmg he happened to men- 
ton. 

So much for the date of this old ballad : with 
regard to its subject, although it has no coimtenanoe 
from history, there is room to think it had orig'nally 
some foundation in fact. It was one of the Laws of 
the Marches freouently renewed between the two 
nations, that neiuier party should hunt in the other's 
borders, without leaire from the proprietors or their 



• See Pt. 3.V. tS. t See Pt. 1. v. 104. : Pt. S. vao, 140. 

< Who died Ang. 5, 14M, In the 7th. year of oar Hen. IV. 

P James I. was crowned May 13, 14S4 ; mnrdered Feb. SI. 
1400-7. 

V In 1430. — Hen. YI. was deposed 1401 : restored and 
rfain, 1471. 

a 



THE ANCIENT BALLAD Of CHEVY CHASE. 



deputies*. There had long been a rivalship between 
the two martial families of Percy and Douglas, 
which, heightened by the national quarrel, must hare 
produced frequent challenges and struggles for supe- 
riority, petty invasions of their respective domains, 
and sharp contests for the point of honour ; which 
would not always be recorded in history. Some- 
thing of this kind, we may suppose, gave rise to the 
ancient ballad of the H untme a' the Cheviatf. Percy 
Earl of Northumberland had vowed to hunt for three 
days in the Scottish border, without condescending 
to ask leave from Earl Douglas, who was either lord 
of the soil, or lord warden of the marches. Douglas 
would not fidl to resent the insult, and endeavour to 
repel the intruders by force : this would naturally 
produce a sharp conflict between the two parties ; 
something of which, it is probable, did really happen, 
though not attended with the tragical circumstances 
recorded in the ballad : for these are evidently bor- 
rowed from the Battle of Otterboum}, a very different 
event, but which af^ertimes would easily confound 
with it. That battle might be owing to some such 

Previous affront as this of Chevy-Chase, though it 
as escaped the notice of historians. Our poet has 
evidently jumbled the two subjects together : if 
indeed tne lines$, in which this mistake is made, are 
not rather spurious, and the after-insertion of some 
person, who did not distinguish between the two 
stories. 

Heame has printed this ballad without any division 
of stansas, in long lines, as he found it in the old 
written copy : but it is usual to find the distinction 
of stanzas neglected in ancient MSS ; where, to save 
room, two or three verses are frequently given in 
one line undivided. See flagrant instances in the 
Horleian Catalog. No. 2t53. s. 29, 34, 61, 70, et 
pasiim, . 



THE nRST ITr||. 

The Persd owt of Northonibarlande, 

And a vowe to God mayd he, 
That he wolde hunte in the mounta}'ns 

Off Chyviat within dayes tlire, 
In the mauger of doughte Dogles, 6 

And all Uiat ever with him be. 

The fattiste hartes in all Cheviat 

He sa^'d he wold kill, and cary them away : 
Be my reth, sayd the dougheti Doglas agayn, 

I wyH let that hontyng yf tliat 1 may. . 10 

Then the Perse owt of Banborowe cam. 

With him a myghtye meany ; 
With fifteen hondrith archares bold ; 

The wear chosen out of shyors thre*. 



V. 5. magger in Heame's PC. [Printed Copy]. V. 11, 
The the Perac, PC. Y. 13, arcliardeB bolde oit blood and 
bunc, PC. 

* 'Item. . . . Concordatam est, qnod . . . .nuUu§ nnias panii 
vel alterias logrediator terras, buiclias, forreBta*, warrenai, 
locji, dominia qiuecanqne alicujus partis aiterins sabditi, 
canaa venandi, piKandl, aacupandi, disportum aut solatium 
in cisdcm, allave quncnnque d« causa, abtque Ucmtia ejus 
....ad qnem...loca.... pertinent, ant de depntatis tais prias 
cape, ft obtent Vid. Bp. Nicolson's Leges Marchiamm, 
1705. Sf o, pp. 37, 91. 

t This was the original title. See the baUad, Pt. 1. v. 100 
PL SL V. 105. 

t See the next bdlad. 

( Vid. PL S. V. 187. \ Fit, see ver. 100. 
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This begane on a Monday at mom 

In Cheviat the hillys so he ; 
The chyld may rue that ys un-bom. 

It was the mor pitt^. 

The dr3rvar8 tho.'owe the woodes went 

For to reas the dear ; 
Bonien bickarte uppone the bent 

With ther browd aras cleare. 

Then the wyld thorowe the woodes went 

On every syde shear : 
Grea-hondes morowe the greves glent 

For to kyll thear dear. 

The begane in Chyviat the hyls above 

Yerly on a monnyn day ; 
Be that it drewe to the oware off none 

A hondrith fiit hartes ded ther lay. 

The blewe a mort uppone the bent. 
The semblyd on sydis shear ; 

To the quyrry then tlie Perse went 
To se the bryttlynge off the deare. 

He sayd, It was the Duglas promys 

This day to meet me hear ; 
But I wyste he wold faylle veiament : 

A gret oth the Perse swear. 



At the laste a squyar of Northombelonde 

Lokyde at his hand full ny, ^' 

He was war ath the doughetie Doglas compge : 
With him a mighte meany, 



»' 
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Both with spear, < byll,' and bnmde : 
Yt was a myghti sight to se, 

Hardyar men both off hart nar hande 
Were not in Chnstiante. 



45 



The wear twenty hondrith spear-men good 

Withouten any fayle ; 
The*wear borne a-long be the watter a Twyde, 

Yth bowndes of Tividale. ^^ 

Leave off the brytlyng of the dear, he sayde, 
And to your bowys look ye tayk good heed ; 

For never sithe ye wear on yourmothars borne 
Had ye never so mickle need. 



The dougheti Dogglas on a stede 
He rode att his men befome ; 

His armor glytteryde as dyd a glede ; 
A bolder bame was never bom. 

Tell me ' what' men ye ar, he says. 

Or whos men that ye be : 
Who gave youe leave to hunte in this 

Chyviat chays in the spyt of me ? 



53 



fti 



V. 10,throrowe, P.C V. Sl,blwe a mot, PC. V. 4«, mjubw. 
PC. passim. V. 43, brylly, PC. V. 48, withowte....l«>|5' 
PC. V. 68, boys, PC. V. M,ned. PC. V. W.tihoa. PC 

* By these '' Apart thre" is probably meant three dit- 
tricts in Northnmheriand, which still go by tlie nuut c( 
aAtres, and are all in the neighbonrhood of Lhemot. "^^ 
are Jriandahiret being the dUtrict so named (torn Hulv- 
Island : Norehamthirt, so called from the town and cattk 
of Noreham (or Norham) : and Bamborouffhakire, tbe vaiv 
or hundred belonging to Bamboroagh-ca<itle and town. 
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The first mane that ever him an answear mayd, 

Yt was the ^ood lord Pers6 : 
We wyll not tell the * what' men we ar,he says, 65 

Nor whos men that we be ; 
But we wyll hount hear in this chays 

In the 8p3rte of thyne, and of tlie. 

The fattiste hartes in all Chyviat 

We hare kyld, and cast to carry them a-way.70 
Be my troth, sayd the doughte Dogglas agayn, 

Ther-for the ton of us shall de this day. 



Then sayd the doughte Doglas 

Unto the lord Perse : 
To k^'ll all thes giltless men, 

A-las ! it wear great pitte 

But, Persd, thowe art a lord of lande, 
I am a yerle callyd within my contre ; 

Let all our men uppone a parti stande ; 
And do the batteU off the and of me. 



73 



80 



Now Cristes cors on his crowne, sayd the lord Perse, 

Who-soever ther-to says nay. 
Be my troth, doughte Doglas, he says, 

Thow shalt never se that day ; 

Nethar in Ynglonde, Skottlonde, nar France, 85 

Nor for no man of a woman born. 
Bat and fortune be my chance, 

I dar met him on man for on. 

Then bespavke a squyar off Northombarlonde, 
Ric, Wytkarynton* was him nam ; 90 

It shall never be told in Sothe- Ynglonde, he says, 
To kyng Herry the fourth for sham. 

I wat youe byn great lordes twaw, 

I am a poor squyar of lande ; 
I will never se my captayne fyght on a fylde, 95 

And stande my-selffe, and looke on. 
But whyU I may my weppone welde, 

I wyU not ' fayl' both harte and hande. 

That day, that day, that dredfuU day : 

The tot fitf here I fynde. IpO 

And youe wyU here any mor athe hoon^g atbe 
Yet ys ther mor behynde. [Chyviat, 

THE SECOND FIT. 

The Yngglishe men hade ther bowys yebent, 

Ther hartes were good yenoughe j 
The first of arros that the shote off. 

Seven skore spear-men the sloughe. 

Yet bydjrs the yerle Doglas uppon the bent, 5 

A captayne good yenoughe. 
And that was sene verament, 

For he wrought hom both woo and wouche. 



V. 65, whoya, PC. V. 71, affsiy, PC. V. 81, wyd the 
the. PC. V. 88, on, I, e. one. V. 3, first,!, e. flight. V. 
S, byddys,PC. 

* Thi« u probably cormpted in the MS. Yor Rog Wid- 
drisffton, who was at the head of the family in the reign of 
K. Ed w. III. There were several saccesAively of the 
names of Roger and Ralph, but none of the n^nne of Richaid, 
as appears ttom the genealogies in the Heralds office. 

t Fit, vid Gloas. 



The Dogglas pertyd his ost in tlire, * 

Lyk h cheffe cheilen off pryde, tO 

With suHr speares off rayghtte tre 
The cimi in on every syde. 

Thnighe our Yngglishe archery • 

Gave many a wounde full wyde ; 
Many a doughete the garde to dy, 15 

Which ganyde them no pryde. 

The Yngglyshe men let thear bowys be. 
And pulde owt brandes that wer bright; 

It was a hevy syght to se 

Bryght swordes on basnites lyght. 20 

Thorowe ryche male, and m3rne*ye-p1e 
Many sterne the stroke downe streight : 

Many a freyke, tliat was full free, 
That undar foot dyd lyght. 

At last the Duglas and the Perse met, 25 

Lyk to capta3rns of myght and mayne ; 

The swapte togetliar tyll the botli swat 
With swordes, that wear of f}^! myllan. 

Thes worthe freckys for to fyght 

Thor-to the wear full fayne, SO 

Tyll the bloode owte off tlieir basnetes sprente, 

As ever dyd heal or rayne. 

Holde the, Perse, sayd the Doglas, 

And i' feth I shall the brynge 
Wher thowe shalte have a yerls wagis $5 

Of Jamy our Scottish k3nnge. 

Thoue shalte have thy ransom fre, 

I bight the hear this thinge. 
For the manfuUyste man yet art thowe. 

That ever I conqueryd in filde fightyng. 40 

Nay ' then' sayd the lord Perse, 
I tolde it the be fome , < 

That I wolde ndV^r yeldyde be 
To no man of a woman bom. 

With that ther cam an arrowe hastely 45 

Forthe off a mightie wane*. 
Hit hathe strekene the yerle Duglas 

In at the brest bane. 

Thoroue Ijrvar and longs bathe 

The sharp arrowe ys gane, 50 

That never after in ail his lyffe da3r8, 

He spayke mo wordes but ane. 
That was ti Fyghte ye, my merry men, whyllys ye 
may, 

For my lyff days ben gan. 

The Perse leanyde on his brande, 53 

And sawe the Duglas de ; 
He tooke the dede man be the hande. 

And sayd. Wo ys me for the ! 



V. 17, boys, P. C. V. 18, briggt, PC. V. 21, thorowe, 
PC. V. a«, done, PC. V. 26, to, i. e. two. Ibid, and of, 
PC. V. 32, ran, PC. V. 33, helde, PC. V. 49, thorowe, 
PC. 

* Wane, i. e. ane, one, sc. man, an arrow carae from a 
mighty one : from a mighty man. 
t This seemi to have been a Gloca ailded. 
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To hare myrde thy lyfTe I wold have per^ with 
My landea for yean tkre, 60 

For a better man of hart, nare of hande 
^ Was not in all the north countre. 

Off all that se a Skottishe kny^i^ht. 

Was callyd Sir Hewe the Mongon-hyrry, 

He sawe the Duglas to the deth was dyght ; 65 
He spendyd a spear a trusti tre : 

He rod nppon a corsiare 

Throughe a hondrith archery ; 
He never styntyde, nar never blane, 

Tyll he cam to the good lord Perse. 70 

He set nppone the lord Pers^ 

A dynte. that was full scare ; 
With a suar spear of a myghte tre 

Clean thorow the body he the Perse bore, 

Athe tothar syde, that a man myght se, 75 

A large cloth yard and mare : 
Towe bettar captayns wear nat in Christiante, 

Then that day slain wear ther. 

An archar off Northomberlonde 

Say slean was the lord Perse, 80 

He bar a bende-bow in his hande, 

Was made off tnisti tre : 

An arow, that a cloth yards was lang, 

To th' hard stele haylde he ; 
A dynt, that was both sad and sore, 85 

He sat on Sir Hewe the Mongon-byny. 

The dynt 3rt was both sad and sar. 

That he of Mong^n-byrry sete ; 
The swane-fethars, that his arrows bar, 

With his hart blood the wear wete*. 90 

Ther was never a freake wone foot wolde fle. 

But still in stour dyd stand, 
Heawying on yche other, whyll the myght die, 

Wi& many a bal-ful brande. 

This battell begane in Chyviat 95 

An owar befor the none, 
And when even song bell was rang 

The battell was nat half done. 

The tooke ' on' on ethar hand 

Be the lyght off the mono ; 100 

Many hade no strenght for to stands. 

In Chyviat the hyllys abonn. 

Of fifteen hondrith archars of Ynglonde 

Went away but fifti and thre ; 
Of twenty hondrith spear-men of Skotlonde, 105 

But even five and nfti : 

But sU wear slayne Cheviat within : 
The hade no strengthe to stand on hie ; 

The chylde may rue that ys un-bome. 
It was the mor pitti. 110 

v. 74, ber, PC. Y. ao. Say, 1. e. Sawe, V. M, haylde, 
FO. V. 87, Mr, PC. V. lOS, abOQ, PC. Y. 108, strence. 
... by, PC. 

* This incMeot U Uken from the battle of Otteiboarn ; 
In which Sir Hngh Moatgomery,bt. (mo of John Lord Mont- 
gomcfy) was liaia with an arrow. Yid. Crawford's Peerage. 



Thear was slayne with the lord Perse 

Sir John of Ag^erstone, 
Sir Roge the hinde Hartly, 

Sir Wyllyam the bolde Heorone. 

&ir Joi^ the worthe Lovele H^ 

A knyght of great renowen. 
Sir RafiP the rych Rugbe 

With^dyntes wear beaten dowene. 

For Wetharryngton my harte was wo. 

That ever he slayne shulde be ; l*^^ 

For when both his leggis wear hewyne in to. 
Yet he knylod and fought on hys kne* 

Ther was slayne with the dougheti Douglas 

Sir Hewe the Mongon-byrry, 
Sir Dav^'e Lwdale, that worthe was, 1!5 

His sistars son was he : 

Sir Charles a Murre, in that place. 

That never a foot wolde fle ; 
Sir Hewe Maxwell, a lorde he was. 

With the Duglas dyd he dey. IX 



So on the morrowe the mayde them by 
Off byrch, and haseU so ' gjny' ; 

Many wedous with wepyug tesrs* 
Csm to filch ther mal^s a-way. 



Tivydale may carpe off care, 153 

Northombarlond may mayk grat mone. 

For towe such captajms, as slayne wear thear. 
On the march perti shall never be none. 

Word ys commen to Edden burrowe. 

To Jamy the Skottishe kyng, 140 

That dougheti Duglas, lyff-tenant of the Merckts, 
He lay slean Chyviot with-in. 



His handdes did he weal and wryng, 
He sayd, Alas, and woe ys me ! 

Such another captayn Skotfand within. 
He tfayd, y-feth shud never be. 
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Worde ys commyn to lovly Londone 

Till the fourth Harry our kyng. 
That lord Perse, leyff-tennante of the Merchis, 

He lay slayne Chyviat within. 130 

God have merci on his soil, sayd kyng Harry, 

Good lord, yf thy will it be [ 
I have a hondrith captayns in Ynglonde, he sajd. 

As good as ever was \ee : 
But Perse, and I brook my lyffe, 153 

Thy deth well quyte shall be. 



Y.I19, lonle, PC. Y. ISl, io to, i. e. In two. T. 1«. 
kny, PC, V. 13«, gay, PC. V. 138, mon, PC. V. 1», 
noo, PC. Y. 148, ye Mrth, PC. Y. 140, rheytt' teuiuuir, 
PC. 

For the names in this page, nee the Remarks at the rod 
of the next BnUad. 

* A common pleonasm, see the next poem. Fit Id. ▼. 
155. So Hardiug, in his Chronicle, chap. 140, foL 14^ 
describing the death of Riclurd I. says. 

He throve him then onto Abbots thre 

With great subbyng .... and wepyng tearet. 

So likewise Cavendish in his Life of Cardinal Woi«ry, 
chap. IS, p. 31, 4lo. ** When the dakc heanl litis, he ic- 
piled with weeping tearcV' Urc 
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THE ANCIENT BALLAD OF THE BATTLE OF OTTERBOURNE. 



As our noble lEyng made his s-rowe, 
Lyke a noble prince of renowen, 

For the deth of the lord Perse, 

He dyd the battel of Hombyll-down : 

Wher syx and thntte Skottiah knyghtes 

On a day wear beaten down : 
Glendale glytteryde on ther armor bryght. 

Over castill, towar, and town. 



160 
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This was the hontynee off the CheTiat ; 

That tear begane &is spurn : 
Old men that Imowen the grownde well yenoughe, 

Call it the Battell of Otterbum. 
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At Otterbnm began this spnme 

Uppon a monnyn day : 
Ther was the dougghte Doglas slean, 

The Perse never went away. 

Ther was never a tym on the march partes 
Sen the Doglas and the Perse met, 

But yt was marvele, and the redde blude ronne not. 
As the reane doys in the stret. • 176 



Jhesue Christ our balys bete. 

And to the blys us brynge ! 
Thus was the hountjrnge of the Cheryat : 

God send us all good ending \ 



180 



«*« The style of this and the following baUad is 
uncommonly rugged and uncouth, owing to theix 
being writ m the very coarsest and broadest northern 
dialect. 

The battle of Hombyll-down, or Humbledon, was 
fought Sept 14, 140« (anno 3 Hen. IV.), wherein 
the English, under the command of the £. of Nor- 
thumberland, and his son Hotspur, gained a com- 
plete victory over the Scots. The viUage of Hum- 
bledon is one mile north-west from Wooler, in Nor- 
thumberland. The battle was fought in the field below 
the village, near the present turnpike road, in a spot 
called ever since Red-Riggi. — Humbledon is in Glen- 
dale Ward, a district so named in this county, and 
mentioned above in ver. 163. 
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THE BATTLE OF OTrERBOURNE. 



Thb only battle, wherein an Earl of Douglas was 
slain fiffhting vrith a Percy, was that of Otterboumj 
which IS the subject of this baUad« It is here re- 
lated with the allowable partiaU^ of an English poet, 
and much in the same manner as it is recorded in the 
English Chronicles. The Scottish writers have, 
with a nartiality at least as excusable, related it no 
less in uieir own favour. Luckily we have a very 
circumstantial narrative of the whole afiair fit>m 
Froissart, a French historian, who appears to be un- 
biassed. F*t>is8art's relation is prolix ; I shall there- 
fore give it, with a few corrections, as abridged by 
Carte, who has however had recourse to other autho- 
rities, and differs from Froissart in some things, 
which I shall note in the margin. 

In the twelfth year of Richard IL, 1388, " The 
Scots taking advantage of the confusions of this 
nation, and falling with a par^ into the West- 
marches, ravaged the country about Carlisle, end 
carried off three hundred prisoners. It was with a 
much greater force, aeaded by some of the principal 
nobility, that, in the beginning of August*, they 
invadra Northumberland ; and, having wasted part 
of the county of Durhamf, advanced to the gates of 
Newcastle j where, in a skirmish, they took a ' poion' 
or colours^ belonging to Heniy Lord Percy, snr- 
named Hotspur, son to the Earl of Northumberland. 
In their retreat home, they attacked a castle near 
Otterboum : and, in the evening of Aug. 9, (as the 
English writers say ; or rather, according to Froi^ 
sart, Aug. 15,) after an unsuooessful assault, were 



* Frofsart speak* of both parties (conabtiBK in all of 
more than 40/MM> men) at enterlDg Englaad at the Mme 
time ; bat the greater paitbv way of Caniale. 

t And, according to the ballad, that part of Nortfaanber- 
land called BamuoroaghfiUre ; a large tract of land io 
Daincd from the town and castle of Bamboroagh, formerly the 
residence of the Northombrian Kings. 

I This ciimmstance is omitted in the ballad. Hotspur and 
Dooglas were two yoong warriors much of the same age. 



surprised in their camp, which was very strong, by 
Henry, who at the first onset put them into a good 
deal of confusion. But James, Eari of Douglas, 
rallying his men, there ensued one of the best-foueht 
actions that happened in that age; both armies 
showing the utmost braveiy*; the Earl Douglas 
himself being slain on the spotf ; the Earl of Murrey 
mortally wounded ; and Hotspur,^ with his brother 
Ralph Percy, taken prisoners. These disasters on 
both sides ^liave ^ven occasion to the event of the 
engagement's bemg disputed ^ Froissart (who derives 
his relation from a Scotch knight, two eentlemen of 
the same country, and as many of FoizH affirming 
that the Scots remained masters of the field : and the 
English writers insinuating the contraiy. These 
last maintain that the English hsd the better of the 
day : but night coming on, some of the northern 
lords, coming with the Bishop of Durham to their 
assistance, killed many of them by mistake, sup- 
posing them to be Scots ; and the Earl of Dunbar, 
at the same time fiilling on another side upon Hot- 
spur, took him and hia brother prisoners, and carried 
them off while both parties were fighting. It is at 
least certain, that immediately after this battle the 
Scots engaged in it made the best of their way home : 



* Froissart says the English exceeded the Scots in nnmber 
three to one, bni that these had the advantage of the groand, 
and were sJso fkvsh fh>m slee|>, while the English were 
greatly fatigned with their previous march. 

t By Henr^ L. Percy, according to this ballad, and oar 
old English historians, as Stow, Speed, &c but borne down 
by nnmbeiv, if we may ,belieire Froissart* 

I Hotspur (after a very sharp eonHict) was taken prisoner 
by John Lord Montgomery, whose eldest son. Sir Hugh, was 
slain in the same acUon with an arrow, according to Craw- 
ford's Peerage (and seems also to be attoded to in the fore- 
going ballad, but taken prisoner and exchanged fbr Hotq>ur, 
aceording to this ballad. 

4 Froissart (according to the Sag. Tranalatioo) says br 
had his aoconnt fh>m two squires of England, and fit«ni a 
knight and sqoire of Scotland^ soon alter the battle. 



THE ANCIENT BALLAD OF THE BATTLE OF OTTERBOURNE. 



and the same party was taken by the other corps 
about Carlisle.*' 

Such is the account collected by Carte, in which 
he seems not to be free from partiality : for preju- 
dice must own that Froissart's circiunstantial ac- 
count carries a great appearance of truth, and he 
nves the victory to the Scots. He however does 
justice to the courage of both parties ; and repre- 
sents their mutual generosity in such a light, that 
the present age might edify by the example. *' The 
Englysshmen on the one partye, and Scottes on the 
other party, are good men of warre, for whan they 
mete, there is a hard fighte without sparynge. There 
is no hoo* betwene them as long as speares, swordes, 
axes, or dager wyll endure ; but lay on eche upon 
other : and whan they be weU beaten, and that the 
one par^ hath obtaj^ned the victory, they than 
gldrifye so in their dedes of armes, and are so joyfiiU, 
thsX suche as be taken, they shall be ransomed or they 
go out of the feldef ; so that shortely eche of them is 
so contente tmth other , that at their departynge curtoysly 
they will saye, God tAan/ce you. But in fyghtynge one 
with another there is no playe, nor sparynge.*' Frois- 
sart's Cronycle (as translated by Sir Johan Bour- 
chier Lord Bemers), cap. cxlij. 

The following Ballad is (in this present edition) 
printed from an old MS. in the Cotton library^ 
(Cleopatra, o. iv.) and contains many stanzas more 
than were in the former copy, which was transcribed 
from a MS. in the Harleian Collection [No. 393. fol. 
53.1 In the Cotton MS. this poem has no title, but 
in the Harleian copy it is thus inscribed, " A songe 
made in R. 3. his tyme of the battele of Otterbume, 
betweene Lord Henry Percye, Earle of Northom- 
berlande, and the Earle IDouglas of Scotlande, 

Anno 1388." But this title is erroneous, and 

added by some ignorant transcriber of after-tunes : 
for, 1. The battle was not fought by the Earl of 
Northumberland, who was absent, but by his son 
Sir Henry Percy, Knt sumamed Hotspur, (in those 
times they did not usually give tlie title of lord to an 
earl's eldest son.) 2. Although the battle was fought 
in Richard II.'s time, the song is evidently of later 
date, as appears from the poet s quoting the chron- 
icles in Pl II. ver. 26 j and speaking of Percy in 
the last stanza as dead. It was however written in 
all likelihood as early as the foregoing song, if not 
earlier. This perhaps may be mferred from the 
minute circumstances with which the story is related, 
many of which axe recorded in no chronicle, and were 
probably preserved in the memory of old people. It 
will be observed that the authors of these two poems 
have some lines in common ; but which of them was 
the original proprietor must depend upon their prio- 
rity ; and this the sagacity of the reader must determine. 

Yt felle abowght the Lamasse tyde, 

When husbonds wynn ther haye, 
The dowhtye Dowglass bowynd hym to ryde, 

In Ynglond to tuce a praye : 



V. 2, winn their heaye, Harl. MS. This u the Nortliom- 
berlaad phrase to this day : by which they always express 
" getting in their hay." 

• So in Laneham'i letter concerning Q. Elizabeth's entcr- 
teinmentat Killingworth Castle, 1575, 1'imo. p. 61. « Heer 
was no ho in devoot drynkyng." 

t i. e. They scorn to take the advantage, or to keep them 
lingering in long captiriiy. 

X The notice of this MS. I roast acknowledge with many 
other obligations, owinh to the friendship ofl'homas Tyr- 
whitt, Esq. late Clerk of the House of Commons. 



The yerlle of Tyffe*, withowqht en 8tiyfie» -/- 5 

He bowynd hym over Sulwayt : 
The grete wolde ever together ryde ; 

That race they may me fcM* aye. 

Over ' Ottercap' hyll thev^ came in. 

And 80 dowyn by Roaelyffecraege, 1< 

Upon Grene ' Leyton' they lightra dowyn, 

Styrande many a stagge ; 

And boldely brente Northomberlonde, 

And haryed many a towyn ; 
They dyd owr Ynglyssh men grete wivige, \ 

To battell that were not bowyn. 



Than spake a heme upon the bent. 
Of comforte that was not colde. 

And sayd. We have brent Northomberlond, 
We have all welth in holde. 



c« 



* .' 



Now we have haryed all Bamboroweshyre, 
All the welth in the worlde have wee ; 

I rede we ryde to Newe Castell, 
So Btyll and stalwurthlye. 

Uppon the morowe, when it was daye, 
1 he standards schone fulle bryght ; 

To the Newe Castelle the toke the ^'aye. 
And thether they cam fulle ryght. 

Sir Henry Percy laye at the Newe Castelle, 

I telle yow withowtten drede ; 
He had byn aVarch-lfldn$ all hys dayes, 

And kepte Barwyke upon Tvvede. 

To the Newe Castell when they cam. 
The Skottes they cryde on hyght, 

Syr Harye Percy, and thow byste within. 
Com to the fylde, and fyght : 

For we have brente Northomberlonde, 

Thy eritage good and ryght ; 
And syne my logeyng I have ^ke. 

With my brande dubbyd many a kn3'ght. 

Sir Harry Percy cam to the walles. 

The Skottyssh oste for to se ; 
"And thow nast brente Northomberlond, 

Full sore it rewyth me. 



v. 12 This line is corrupt in both the MSS. vis. < Maaj 
a styrande stage.'— Stags have been killed within ihe |)rt 
sent century on some of the large wastes in Morthnmbtr- 
land. y. 30, epne seems here to mean mttce. 

* Robert Stewart, second son of King Robert II. 

f i. e. " over Solwav frith." This evidently refers to ibr 
other division of the Scottish army, which came in by ^ay 

of Carlisle. Bowund, or Bowide him : i. e. hied bis- 

Vid. Gloss. 

X They : sc. the Earl of Douglas and hb party. ^Tbf 

several stations here mentioned are well-known places in 
Northumberland. Ottercap-hill is in the paristi of KirL- 
Whelpington, in Tynedale-ward. Rodcliffe- (or as it is «nxr 
usually pronounced Rodeley-) Cragge is a noted clitf otv 
Rodeley, a small village in the parish of Hartburn, in Moi- 
peth ward : it lies sontli-east of Ottercap, and has, wiUiio 
these few years, been distinguished by a small tower erer itti 
by Sir Walter Blacket, Bart., which, in Armstruog'9 iiup 
of Northumberland, is pompously called Rodelc>-casiic- 
Green Leyton is another small village in the same pari»li vi 

Hartburn, and is south-east of Rodeley. Both the orifioji 

11 SS. jncad here corruptly, Hoppertop and Lyntoa. 
'^ M arche-man. i. e. a scowr«r oi th« marches.* 
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Yf thou hast haryed all Bombarowe shyre, 45 

Thow hast done me erete enyye ; 
For the trespasse thow hast me done, 

The tone of us achall dye." 

Where schall I byde the? sayd the Dowglas, 
Or where wylte thow oome to me? 50 

" At Otterborne in the hygh way*, 
Ther maist thow well logeed be. 

The roo ftill rekeles ther ache rinnes. 

To make the game and glee : 
The fawkon and the fesaunt both, 55 

Amonge on the holtes on ' hee.' 

Ther maist thow hare thy welth at wyll. 

Well looged ther maist be. 
Yt schall not be long, or I com the tyll," 

Sayd Syr Harry Fercye. 60 

Ther schall I byde the, sayd the Dowglas, 

By the fayth of my bodye. 
Thether schall I com, saya Syr Harry Percy -, 

My trowth I plyght to the. 

A pype of wyne he gave them over the walles, 65 

for soth, as I yow saye : 
Ther he mayd the Douglas drynke, 

And all hys oste that daye. 

The Dowglas tumyd hym homewarde agayne. 

For soth withowghte n naye. 
He tooke his loseyng at' Oterbome 

Uppon a WedTns-day : 



70 



And there he pyght hys standerd dowyn, 

Hys g^ttyng more and lesse. 
And syne he warned hys men to goo 

To chose ther geld^mgs gr^Bse. 

A Skottysshe knyght hoved upon the bent» 

A wache I d&re weU save : 
So was he ware on the noble Percy 

In the dawnynge of the daye. 

He piycked to his paryleon dore, 

As faste as he myght ronne. 
Awaken, Dowglas, cryed the knyght. 

For hys lore, that syttes jrn trone. 

Avraken, Dowglas, cryed the knyght, 
For thow maiste waken wyth wynne : 

Yender have I spyed the prowde Percy, 
And seven standardee wyth hym. 

Nay by my trowth, the Douglas sayed. 

It ys but a fayned taylle : 
He durste not loke on my bred banner^ 

For all Ynglonde so rntyUe. 

Was I not yesterdaye at the Newe Castell, 
That stonds so fayre on Tyne ? 

For all the men the Percy hade. 
He cowde not garre me ones to dyne. 



75 



80 



85 



90 



95 



y. 93, Roe-baeks were to be found apon the waitei not 

far from Hexham in the reiKn of Geo. 1. WhiifleM, 

Em., of WhicfieM, is Mid to have destroyed the last of them. 

V. fl6, hye, MSS. V. 77, apon the best bent, MS. 

* Otterboarn is near the old Watling-street road, in the 
parish of Elsdon. The Scots were encamped In a grassy 
uljin near the river Read. The place where the Scots and 
EnglUh fonght ia still called Battle Riega. 
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He stepped owt at hys pavelyon dore. 

To loke and it were lesse ; 
Araye vow, lordyngs, one and all, 

fx)r nere bygynnes no peysse 100 

The yerle of Menta3nae*, thow arte my eme, ^ - 

The forwarde I gyve to tha : 
The yerlle of Huntiay cawte and kene. 

He schall wyth the be. 

The lorde of Bowghanf in armure bryght 105 

On the other hand he schall be ; 
Lord Jhonstone and lorde MaxweU, 

They to schall be with me. 

Swynton fuyre fylde upon your pryde "^ 

To batell make yow bowen : 11 C 

Syr Davy Scotte, Syr Walter Stewarde, 
Syr Jhon of Agurstone. 

A FYTTS. 

The Perssy came bjrfore hys oste, 

Wych was ever a gentyll knyght. 
Upon the Dowglas lowde can he crye, 

I wyll holde that I have hyght : 

For thow haste brente Northumberlonde, 5 

And done me grete envye ; 
For thys trespasse thou hast me done. 

The tone of us schall dye. 

The Dowglas answerde hym agayne 

With grete wtirds up on ' hee. 
And saya, I have twenty agaynst * thy' onef 

Byholde and thow maiste see. 

Wyth that the Percye was grevyd sore, 

For sothe as I yow saye : 
[$ He lyghted dowyn upon his fote, 15- 

And schoote his horsse clene away. 

Every man sawe that he dyd soo. 

That ryall was ever in rowght ; 
Every man schoote hys horsse him froo. 

And lyght hym rowynde abowght. 20 

Thus Syr Hary Perc3re toke the fylde. 

For soth, as I yow saye : 
Jesu Cryste in hevyn on hyght 

Dyd helpe hym weU that daye. 

But nyne thowzand, ther was no moo ; 95 

The cronykle wyll not layne : 
Forty thowsande Skottes and fbwre 

Tnat day fowght them agayne. 

But when the batell byganne to joyne. 

In hast ther came a biyght, 30 

' Then' letters fayre furth hath he tayne, 
Aud thus he sayd full xyght: 

My lorde, your father he gretes yow well, 

Wyth many a noble knyght ; 
He desyres yow to byde S5 

That he may see thys fyght 



y. 1, 13, Pearcy. aL MS. Y. 4. I wffl hold to what I have 
promised. Y. 10, hye, MSS. Y. 11. the one. MS. 

* The Eari of Menteitb. f The Lord Bachan. 

X He probably magnifies his strength to induce him to 
surrender. 

$ All that follows, included in brackets, was not in the 
first edition. 
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TLe Baron of Gnstoke ys com owt of the west, 

With him a noble companye ; 
All they loge at your fatliers tliys nyght. 

And the battel fiiyne wold they see. 40 

For Jesn'a love, sajrd Syr Harye Percy, 

That dyed for yow and me, 
Wende to my lorae my &ther as^ayne, 

And saye thou saw me not with yee : 

^ My trowth jb plight to yonne Skottysh Imyght, 45 
it nedes me not to layne, 
That I scbulde byde hym upon thys bent, 
And I have hyfc trowth agayne: 

And if that I wende off thys grownde 

For sotib unfoughten awaye, 50 

He wolde me call but a kowarde knyght 
In hys londe another daye. 

Yet had I lerer to be rynde and rente, 

By Mary that mykel maye ; 
Then ever my manhood schulde be reprovyd 55 

Wyth a Skotte another daye. 

Wherfore schote, archars, for my sake. 

And let scharpe arowes flee : 
Mynstrells, play up for your waryson. 

And weU quyt it schidl be. 60 

Every man thynke on hys trewe love. 

And marke hym to the Trenite : 
For to God I make myne avowe 

Thys day wyll I not fle. 

The blodye harte in the Dowglas armes, 65 

Hys standerde stode on hye ; 
That every man myght full well knowe : 

By syde stode Starres thre : 

The whyte Lyon on the Ynglysh parte, 

Forsoth as I yow sayne ; 70 

The Lucetts and the Cressawnts both : 
The Skotts faught them agayne*.] 

Uppon sent Andrewe lowde cane they crye, 
And thrysse they schowte on hyght, 

And syne marked uem one owr Ynglysshe men, 75 
As I have told yow xyght. 

^ Sent George the biyght owr ladies knyght. 
To name theyf were full fayne» 
Owr Ynglysshe men they cryde on hyght. 
And thzysae the schowtte agayne. 80 

Wyth that scharpe arowes bygan to flee, 

1 tell yow in sertayne ; 
Men of armes byganne to J03me ; 

Many a dowgn^ man was ther slayne. 

The Percy and the Dowglas mette, 85 

That ether of other was fayne ; 
They schapped together, whyll that the swette, 

With swords of fyne CoUayne ; 

* The andent Armt of Douglas are pretty accaretely embla- 
■oncd in the former stansa, and If the readings were, The 
erownnd harte, and Ahom tlode ttarret thre, it would be 
mlnntely exact at this d<iy. — A.% for the Percy fiiinUy, one 
of their anelent Badges or Cognizances was a white I/ytm 
Statant, and the Siwmr Creecent continues to be used by 
them to this day: they also give three Lucea Argent for one 
of their quarters. 

t i. «.the BogUsh. 



Tyll the bloode from ther bassonnetts xanne, 

As the roke doth in the rayne. $i> 

Yelde the to me, sayd the Dowglas, 
Or els thow schalt be slayne : 

For I see, by thy bryght bassonet, 

Thow arte sum man of myght , 
And so I do by thy bnmysshed brande, ^ 

Thow art an yerle, or ells a knyght*. 

By my good iaythe, sayd the noble Percy, 

Now baste thou rede full ryght. 
Yet wyll I never yelde me to the, 

Whyll I may stonde and fyg^t. li< 

Th^ swapped together, whyll that they swette. 
^ Wyth swordes scharpe and long ; 
Ych on other so faste tney beette, 
TyU ther helmes cam in peyses dowyn. 

The Percy was a man of strenghth, 103 

I tell yow in thys stounde. 
He smote the Dowfiflas at the swordes length. 

That he felle to die growynde. 

The sworde was scharpe and sore can byte, 
I tell yow in sertayne ; 1 10 

To the harte, he cowde hym 8m3rte, 
Thus was the Dowglas slayne. 

The Btonderds stode styll on eke syde. 

With many a grevous grone ; 
Ther the fowght the day, and all the nyght, 113 

And many a dowghty man was 'elone.' 

Ther was no freke, that ther wolde flye. 

But styflly in stowre can stond, 
Ychone hewyng on other whyll they myght drr4>. 

Wyth many a bayllefull bronde. W 

Ther was slayne upon the Skottea syde. 

For soth and sertenly, 
Syr James a Dowglas ther was slayne. 

That daye that he oowde dye. 

The yerle Mentaye of he was slayne, l!3 

Grysely groned uppon the grow3md ; 

Syr Um Scotte, Syr Walter Stewaid, 
Syr ' John' of Agurstonnef. 

Syi^^harlles Morrey in that place, 

Th^t never a fote wold flye ; 15^ 

Sir Hughe Maxwelle, a lord he was. 

With the Dowglas dyd he dye. 

Ther was slayne upon the Skottes syde. 

For soth as I yow saye, 
Of fowre and forty thowaande Sootts 15-^ 

Went but eyghtene awaye. 

Ther was slayne upon the Ynglysshe syde. 

For soth and sertenlye, 
A gentell knyght, Sir John Fits-hughe, 

It was the more petye. 140 



y. 118, sUyne, MSS. Y. It4, 1. e. He died that daj. 

v. 143, Corelle, M.S.— For the names in this pace see 
the Remarks at the end of this ballad. 

* Being all in armour he could not know him. 

i Our old minstrel repeats these names, as Homer and 
Virgil do those of their lieroei : 

<< -...fortemque Gyam, fortemqne Cloaothnm, 4cc. &e. 

Both the MSS. read here, " Jir Jamee/* bat see abore, 
pt I. Ter. US. 
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Syr JamM Horebotell ther was slayiie, 

For hym tber hartes were sore, 
The gentyll ' Lorelle' ther was slajne, 

That the Peroyes standerd bore. 

Ther was slayne uppon the Ynglyssh perte, 145 

For 80th as 1 yow saye : 
Of nyne thowsand Ynglyssh men 

Fyve hondert cam awaye : 

The other were slayne in the fylde, 

Cryste kepe their aowles from wo, 150 

Seyng ther was so few firyndes 

Agaynst so many a foo. 

Then one the morne ther mayd them beeres 

Of byrch, and haysell graye ; 
Many a wydowe with wepyng toyrea 155 

Ther makes they fette awaye. 

Thys fraye bygan at Otterbome, 

Bytwene tne nyshte and the day : 
Ther the Dowglas lost hys lyfe, 

And the Percy was leae awaye*. 160 

Then was ther a Scottyshe prisoner tayne, 
Syr Hughe Mongomery was hys name, 

For soth as I yow saye, 

He borowed the Percy home agayne f. 

Now let us all for the Percy praye 165 

To Jesu most of myght. 
To bryng his sowle to me blysse of heyen, 

For he was a gentyll knight. 

*^* Most of the names in the two preceding bal- 
lads, are found to have belonged to families of dis- 
tinction in the North, as may be made appear from 
authentic records. Thus in 



Tm AKOENT BALUID OF GHSyT-CBlSe. 

Ver. lis, Agerstone.] The family of Haoosb- 
8TON of Haggerston, near Berwick, bias been seated 
there for many centuries, and still remains. Thomas 
Haggerston was among the commissioners returned 
for Northumberland in H Hen. VI., 1453. (Fuller's 
Worthies, p. 310.) The head of this family, at 
present is, Sir Thomas Haggerston, Bart of Hag- 
gerston above moition. 

N.B. The name is spelt A^rstone, as in the text, 
in Leland's Itinerary, vol. vii. p. 54. 

Ver. 113, Hardy.] Hartley is a village near the 
sea in the barony of Tinemoutfa, about 7 miles from 
North Shields. It probably gave name to a family 
of note at that time. 

Ver. 114, Hearone.] This family, one of the most 
ancient, was Ions of great consideration, in Nor- 
thumberland. Haddeston, the Caput BaronUs of 
Heron, was their ancient residence. It descended, 
25 Edw. I. to the heir general Emiline Heron, af^r- 
wards Baroness Darcy. — Ford, &c and Bockenfield 
{in* com, eoduni) went at the same time to Roger 



y. 4A3, one, i. e. on. V. 105, Percyei, Hui. MS. 

• te, CapUve. * 

t In tbe Cotton M.8. u th« foUowiDg note on ver. IM, in 
an ancient baud : 

"Syr Hewe Mongomery takya pilsonar, was d«|yvercd 
*aK the rcstorynge nt Feruy." 



Heron, the heir male; whose descendants were 
summoned to Parliament : Sir William Heron, of 
Ford Castle being summoned 44 Edw. III. Ford 
Castle hath descended by heirs general to the family 
of Ddaval (mentioned m the next article.)— Robert 
Heron, Esq., who died at Newark, in 1753, (father 
of the Right Hon. Sir Ricbard Heron, Bart,) was 
heir male of the Herons of Bockenfield, a younger 
branch of this family^ — Sir Thomas Heron MidcUe 
ton, Bart, is heir male of the Herons of Chip-Chase, 
another branch of the Herons of Ford Castle. 

Ver. 115, Lovele.] Joh. de Lavale, miles, was 
sheriff of Northumberland, 34 Hen. VII. Joh. de 
Lavele, mH. in the 1 Edw. VI. and afterwards. 
(Fuller, 313.) In Nicholson this name is spelt Da 
Lovel, p. 304. This seems to be the ancient fiimily 
of Delaval, of Seaton Delaval, in Northumberland, 
whose ancestor was one of the twenty-five barons 
appointed to be guardians of Magna Cnarta. 

Ver. 117, Rugbd.] The ancient family of Rokeby, 
in Yorkshire, seems to be here intended. In Tho- 
resby's Ducat. I eod. p. 253, fol. is a genealogy of 
this house, by which it appears that the head of the 
family, about the time when this baUad was written, 
was sir Ralph Rokeby ^nt. Ralph being a c<Hn- 
mon name ot the Rokebys. 

Ver. 119. Wetharrington.] Rog. de Widrington 
was sheriff of Northumberland in 36 of Edw. III. 
(Fuller, p. 311.) Joh.de Widrington in 11 of Hen. 
IV., and many others of the same name afterwards. 
See also Nicholson, p. 331. Of this fiunily was the 
late Lord Witheringtou. 

Ver. 124, Mong^n-byrry.] Sir Hugh Mont- 
gomery was son of John Lord Montgomery, the 
lineal ancestor of the present Earl of Eglinton. 

Ver. 125, Lwdale.] The ancient fiunily of the 
Liddels were originally from Scotland, where they 
were Lords of Liddel Castle, and of the barony of 
Buff. (Vid. Collins's Peerage. The head of this 
family is the present Lord Ravensworth, of Ravens- 
worth Castle, in the county of Durham. 



IN THE BATTLE OP OTTEBBOUBinS. 

Ver. 101, Mentaye.] At the time of this battle, 
the Earldom of Menteith was possessed by Robert 
Stewart, Earl of Fife, third son of King Robert II., 
who, according to Buchanan, commanded the Scots 
that entered by Carlisle. But our minstrel had pro- 
bably an eye to the family of Graham, who had this 
earldom when the ballad was written. See Doug- 
las's Peerage of Scotland, 1764, foL 

Ver. 103, Huntleye.] This shows this baUad was 
not composed before 1449 ; for in that year Alexan- 
der Lord of Gordon and Huntley was created Earl of 
Huntley by King James 11. 

Ver. 105, Bowghan.] The Earl of Buchan at that 
time was Alexander Stewart, fourth son of King 
Robert IL 

Ver. 107, Jhonstone— Maxwell.] These two fami- 
lies of Johnstone, Lord of Johnston, and Maxwell, 
Lord of Maxwell, were always very powerful on the 
borders. Of the fonner family was Johnston Mar- 
quis of Annandale : of the latter was Maxwell Earl 
of Nithsdale. I cannot find that any chief of this 
fionily was named Sir Hugh; but Sir Herbert 
Maxwell was about this time much distinguished. 
(See Doug.) This might have been originally 
written SirH. Maxwell, and by transcribers converted 
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into Sir Hugh. So abore, in No I. v. 90, Richani 
is contracted into Ric. 

Ver. 109, Swynton,] i. e. The Laird of Swintone ; 
a Bmall village within the Scottish border, 3 miles 
from Norham. This family still subsists, and is very 
vncient. 

Ver. Ill, Scotte.] The illustrious family of Scot, 
ancestors of the Duke of Buocleugh, always made a 
great figure on the borders. Sir Walter Scot was at 
the head of this family when the battle was fought ; 
but his great-grandson. Sir David Scot, was the hezo 
of that house when thv ballad was written. 

Ibid, Stewarde.] The person here designed was 
probably Sir Walter Stewart, Lord of Dalswinton 
and Gau-lies, who was eminent at that time. (See 
Doug.) From him is descended the present Earl of 
Galloway. 

Ver. 112, Agurstone.] The seat of this family 
was sometimes subject to the Kings of Scotland. 
Thus Richardus Hagerstoun, miles, is one of the 
Scottish knights who signed a treaty with the Eng- 
lish in 1249, temp. Hen. IIL (Nicholson, p. 2, 



note.) It was the fate of many parts of NorJna- 
berland often to change their mastArs, aoeonlin|r a 
the Scottish or English arms prevailed. 

Ver. 129, Morrey.] The person lieie nMn: 
was probably Sir Charles Murray of CockpoO':. 
who flourished at that time, and was ancestor of rb^ 
Murrays some time Earls of AnnandaXe. See Do3{. 
Peerage. 

Ver. 139, Fitz-hughe.] Dugdale (in his Barcc. 
vol. L p.40S) informs us that John, son of Heitn 
Lord Fitzhugh, was killed at the battle of Ottr? 
bourne. This was a Northumberland family. Vid. 
Dugd. p. 403, col. 1, and Nicholson, pp. 33, 6a 

Ver. 141, Harebotell.] Harbottle is a viW^t 
upon the river Coquet, about 10 miles west of Red- 
bury. The family of Harbottle was once consiii?r- 
able in Northumberland. (See Fuller, pp. S\t 
313.) A daughter of Guischard Harbottle, £aq^ 
married Sir Thomas Percy, knt. son of Heniy, tL 
fifth, and father of Thomas, the seventh, £arU o: 
N orthumberland. 



III. 
THE JEW'S DAUGHTER, 



A SCOTTISH BALLAD 



Is founded upon the supposed practice of the ( 

Jews in crucifying or otherwise murthering Christian 
chUdren, out of hatred to the religion of their parents : 
a practice which hath been always alleged in excuse 
for the cruelties exercised upon that wretched people, 
but which probably never happened in a single 
instance. For, if we consider, on the one hand, tne 
ignorance and superstition of the times when such 
stories took their rise, the virulent prejudices of the 
monks who record them, and the eagerness with 
which they would be catched up by the barbarous 
populace as a pretence for plunder ; on the other 
hand, the great danger incuired by the perpetrators, 
and the inadequate motives they could have to excite 
them to a crime of so much horror ; we may reason- 
ably conclude the whole charge to be groundless and 
malicious. 

The following ballad is probably built upon some 
Italian Legend, and bears a great resemblance to the 
Prioresse's Tale in Chaucer : the poet seems also to 
have had an eye to the known story of Hugh of Lin- 
coln, a child said to have been there murthered by 
the Jews in the reign of Henry III. The conclusion 
of this ballad appears to be wanting : what it proba- 
bly contained may be seen in Chaucer. As for 
Mirryland Toun, it is probably a corruption of 
Milan (called by the Dutch Meylandt) Town : the 
Pa is evidently the river Po, although the Adige, 
not the Po, runs through Milan. 

Printed fiom a MS. copy sent from Scotland. 



The rain rins doun through Mirry-land toune, 

Sae dois it doune the Pa : 
Sae dois the lads of Mirry-land V>une, 

Quhan they play at the ba\ 



Than out and cam the Jewis dochter, ^ 

Said, Will ye cum in and dine ? 
** I winnae cum in, I cannae cum in. 

Without my play-feres nine." 

Scho powd an apple reid and white 

To intice the zong thing in : 1^' 

Scho powd an apple white and reid, 

And that the bweit bairne did win. 

And scho has taine out a little pen-knife. 

And low down by her gair, 
Scho has twin'd the zong thing and his life ; 1^ 

A word he nevir spak mair. 

And out and cam the thick thick bluid, 

And out and cam the thin ; 
And out and cam the bonny herts bluid : 

Thair was nae life left in. ^^ 

Scho laid him on a dressing horde. 

And drest him like a swine, 
And laughing said, Gae nou and pley 

With zour sweit play-feres nine. 

Scho rowd him in a cake of lead, »^ 

Bade him lie stil and sleip. 
Scho cast him in a deip draw-well. 

Was fifty fadom deip. 

Quhan bells wer rung, and mass was sung, 
And every lady went hame : SO 

Than ilka lady bad her zong sonne, 
Bot Lady Helen had nane. 

Scho rowd hir mandl hir about. 

And sair sair gan she weip : 
And she ran into the Jewifi castel, 53 

Quhan they wer all asleip. 
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My bonny Sir Hew, my pretty Sir Hew, 

I pray tbee to me speik. 
" O lady, rinn to the aeip dnw-well, 

Gin ae aoor sonne wad seik." 

Lady Helen ran to the deip draw-well. 

And knelt upon her kne : 
My bonny Sir Hew, an ze be here, 

i pray thee speik to me. 



40 



** The lead is wondrous heavy, mither. 
The well is wondrous deip, 

A keen pen-knife sticks in my hert, 
A word I dounae speik. 

Gae hame, gae hame, my mither deir. 
Fetch me my windling sheet, 

And at the back o' Mirry-Iand toun 
Its thair we twa sail meet." 
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Tins old romantio tale was preserved in the Editor's 
folio MS. but in so very defective and mutilated a 
condition (not from any chasm in the MS. but from 
forest omission in the transcript, probably copied 
from the feulty recitation of some illiterate minstrel), 
and the whole appeared so far short of the perfection 
it seemed to deserve, that the Editor was tempted to 
add several stanzas in the first part, and still more 
in the second, to connect and complete the story in 
the manner which appeared to him most interesting 
and affecting. 

There is something peculiar in the metre of this 
old ballad : it is not unusual to meet with redundant 
stanxas of six lines ; but the occasional insertion of 
a double third or fourth line, as ver. 31, &c. is an 
irregularis I do not remember to have seen else- 
where. 

It may be proper to inform the reader before he 
comes to Pt. 2, v. 110, 111, that the Round Table 
was not peculiar to the reign of K. Arthur, but was 
common in all the ages of Chivalry. The proclaim- 
ing a great tournament (probably with some peculiar 
solemnities) was called " holding a Round Table." 
Dugdale tells us that the great baron Roger de Mor- 
timer " having procured tite honour of knighthood 
to be conferred ' on his thre sons' by K. Edw. I., he, 
at his own costs, caused a toumeament to be held at 
Kenilworth ; where he sumptuously entertained an 
hundred knights, and as many ladies, for three days ; 
the like whereof was never before in England ; and 
there began the Round Table, (so called by reason 
that the place wherein they practised those feats was 
environed with a strong wall made in a round form :) 
And upon the fourth day, the golden lion, in sign of 
triumph, being yielded to him ; he carried it (with 
all the company; to Warwick." — It may further be 
added, that Matthew Paris frequently calls justs and 
tournaments Hattiludia Mensti Rotunda. 

As to what will be observed in this ballad of the 
art of healing being practised by a young princess ; 
it is no more than what is usual in all the old ro- 
mances, and was conformable to real manners : it 
being a practice derived from the earliest times 
among all the Gothic and Celtic nations, for women 
even of the highest rank, to exercise the art of sur- 
gery. In the Northern Chronicles we always find 
the young damsels stanching the wounds of their 
lovers, and the wives those of their husbands* And 



• See Northern Antiqniries, Sic, vol. i. p. 318, vol. ii. p. 
lOO. Memoires de la Chevalurie, torn. i. p. 44. 



even so late as the time of Q. Elizabeth, it is men- 
tioned among the accomplishments of the ladies of 
her court, that the " eldest of them are skilful in 
surgery." See Harrison's Description of England, 
prefixed to Hollingshed's Chronicle, &c. 



TBB nRST PART. 

In Ireland, ferr over the sea. 

There dwelleth a bonnye kinge ; 
And with him a yong and comlye knighte, 

Men call him Syr Cauline. 

The kinge had a ladye to his daughter 5 

In fasnyon she hath no peere ; 
And princely wightes tliat ladye wooed 

To be theyr wedded feere. 

Syr Cauline loveth her best of all. 

But nothing durst he saye ; 10 

Ne descreeve his counsayl to no man. 

But deerlye he lovde t]bis may. 

Till on a daye it so beffell. 

Great dill to him was dight ; 
The maydens love removde his mynd, lb 

To care-bed went the knighte. 

One while he spred his armes him fro. 

One while be spred them nye : 
And aye ! but I winne that ladyes love, 

Eor dole now I mun dye. SO 

And whan our parish-masse was done. 

Our kinge was bowne to dyne : 
He sayes. Where is Syr Cauline, 

That is wont to serve the wyne 1 

Then aunswerde him a courteous knighte, S5 

And fast his handes gan wringe : 
Sir Cauline is sicke, and like to dye 

Without a good leechinge. 

Fetche me downe my daughter deere. 

She is a leeche fuUe fine : 30 

Goe take him doughe, and the baken bread. 
And serve him with the wyne soe red j 
Lothe I were him to tine. 
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Fair jphrigtebeile to his ebaamber gOM» 

lier maydens lollowyng nye : 
O well, she saytb, how doth my lord ? 

sicke, thou Ayr ladye. 

Nowe lyse'up'wightlye, man for ahame, 

Nerer lye soe cowardice ; 
For it is told in my fathers halle, 

Yon dye for lore of mee. 

Favre ladye, it is for yonr love 

TbatallthisdiUIdrye: 
For if you wold comfort me with a kisse. 
Then were I brought from bale to blisse. 

No longer wold I lye. 

Sir knighte, my father is a kinge, 

1 am his onnre heire; 

Alas ! and well you knowe, 63nr knighte, 
I nerer can be youre f<gre. 
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ladye, thou art a kinges daughter, 

And I am not thy peere, 
But let me doe some deedes of armes 

To be your bacbeleere. 

Some deedes of armes if thou wilt doe, 55 

My bacbeleere to bee. 
But erer and aye my heart wold rue, 

Giff harm ahold bappe to thee, 

Upon Elridg e hill thers groweth a thome, 

Updn the mores brodinge ; 60 

And dare re, sjrr knighte, wake there all nighte* 
Untill ute fayre momingel* 

For the Eldridg e knighte, so mickle of mighte. 

Will <SSflfi8te you hefgg^ 
And nerer man bare lile awaye, 65 

But he did him scath and scome 

That knighte he is a fond paynim, 

And larffe of limb and bone ; 
And but if hearen may be thy speede» 

Thy life it is bat gone. 70 

Xowe on the ^dndy e hilles He waike*. 

For thy sake, ^alre ladie ; 
And lie either bring you a ready token, 

Or He nerer more you see. 

The lady is gone to her own chambere, 75 

Her maydens following bright : 
Syr Cauline lope from care-bed soone, 
And to the Elaridge hills is gone, 

For to wake there all night 

Unto midnight, that the moone did rise, 80 

He walked up and downe : 
Then a lightsome bugle heard he blowe 

Orer the bents soe browne ; 
Quoth bee, If cryance come till my heart, 

I am fiar from any good towne. 85 

And soone he spyde on the mores so broad, 

A furyous wight and fell ; 
A ladye bright his brydle led. 

Clad in a fayre kyrtell; 



Pcr^vpft wake, ai in Tcr. 61. 



And soe fast he called on Syr Cauline, 9C 

man, I rede thee flye, 

For *but* if cryance comes till my heart, 

1 weene but thou mun dye. 

He sayth, ' No ' cryance comes till my heart. 
Nor in fayth, I wyll not flee ; 95 

For, cause tnou minged not Christ before, 
The less me dreadeth thee. 

The Elridge knighte, he pricked his steed ; 

Syr Oauline bold abode : 
Then either shooke his trustye speare, 100 

And the timber these two children* bare 

Soe soone in sunder slode. 



Then tooke they out theyr two good swordes. 

And layden on fall faste. 
Till helme and hawberke, mail and sheelde, 105 

They all were well-nye brast 



The Eldridge knight was mickle of might, 
AnS Htiffb in stower did stande, 

But Sj^ Cauline with a 'backward' stroke 
He smote off his right hand ; 

That soone be with paine and lacke of bloud 
Fell downe on that lay-land. 
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Then up Sjrr Cauline lift his brande 

All orer his head so bye : 
And here I sweare by the holy roode, 

Nowe caytiffe, thou shalt dye. 

Thru up and came that ladye brighte j 

Fast wringing of her hande : 
For the maydens lore, that most you lore, 

Withold that deadlye brande : 

For the maydens lore, that most you lore, 

Now smyte no more I praye ; 
And aye whaterer thou wilt, my lord, 

He shall thy bests obaye. 

Now sweare to mee, thou Eldridge knighte. 

And here on this lay-land. 
That thou wilt beliere on Christ his laye. 

And thereto plight thy hand: 

And that thou nerer on £ldridge come. 

To sporte, gamon, or playe : 
And that thou here giro up thy armea 

Until thy dying daye. 

The Eldridge knighte gare up bis armes 
WMk many a sorrowfulle sighe ; 

And sware to obey Syr CauUnes hest, 
Till the t3naie that be shold dye. 

And he then up and the Eldridge knighte 

Sett bim in his saddle anone, 
A d die Eldridge knighte and his ladye 

To the)T castle are they gone. 
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• i. c. Knighti. Sre the Preface to Child Waters. 
V. 109, ankeward, MS. 
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Then he tooke up the bloudy hand. 

That was ao lai^ of bone, 
And on it he fomide five ringes of gold 

Of knightes that had be alone. 

Then he tooke up the Eldridge sworde, 145 

As hard as any flint : 
And he tooke off those ringds five» 

As bright as fyre and brent. 

Home then pricked Syr Canline 

As %ht as leafe on tree : 150 

I-wYs he neither s int ne blanne, 

nil he his bKly see. 

Then downe he knelt upon his knee 
Before that lady gay : ' 

O ladye, I hare bin on the Eldridge hOls : 155 
These tokens I bring away. 

Xow welcome, welcome, Syr Cauline, 

Thrice welcome nnto mee. 
For now I perceive thou art a tme knighte, 

Of raloor bolde and free. 160 

O ladye, I am thy own true knighte, 

Thy bests for to obaye : 
And moQght I hope to winne thy love ! «» 

Ne more his tonge oolde say. 

The ladye blushed scarlette redde, 165 

And tette a gentill sighe : 
Alas ! syr knight, how may thb bee. 

For my degree's soe highe 1 

Bnt sith thon hast bight, thou comely youth. 
To be my batchilere, 170 

lie promise if thee I may not wedde 
I will bare none other fere. 

Then shee held forthe her lilly-white hand 

Towards that knighte so nee ; 
lie gave to it one gentill kisse, 175 

His heart was brought from bale to blisse, 

The teare s sterte from his ee. 

But keep my counsayl, Sjrr Cauline, 

Ne let no man it knowe ; 
For and ever my father aholde it ken, 180 

I wot be wolde us sloe. 

From that day forthe that ladye fayre 

Lorde Syr Cauline, the knighte : 
From that day forthe he only joyde 

Whan shee was in his sight. 185 

Yea, and oftentimes they mette 

W ithin a fayre arboure^ 
Where they in love and sweet daliaunce 

Past manye a pleasaunt houre. 

tit In this conclusion of the First Part, and at 
the beginning of the Second, the reader will ob- 
mve a resemblance to the story of Sigismunda and 
Guiscard, as told by Boccace and Dryden : see the 
tatter's description of the lovers meeting in the 
cave; and those beatttiful lines, whiteh contain a 
reflectKm so like this of our poet, *' Eveiy white," 

AC Tit 



" But as extremes are short of ill and good. 
And tides at highest mark regorge their flood ; 
So fate, that could no more improve their joy. 
Took a malicious pleasure to destroy." 
Tancred, who fondly loved, &o." 

PART THS SECOND. 

Everye white will have its blacks. 

And everye sweete its sowre : 
This founds the Ladye Cbr i stabell e 

In au untimely BowN. ' 

For so it befeUe, as Syr Cauline 5 

Was with that ladye faire. 
The kinge, her father, walked forthe 

To take the evenyng aire : 

And into the arboure as he went 

To rest his wearve feet, IC 

He found his daughter and Syr Cauline 

There sette in daliannce sweet. 

The kinge bee sterted forthe, i-wys. 

And an angrye man was bee : 
Nowe, traytoure, thou shalthange or drawe, 15 

And rewe shall thy ladie. 

Then forthe Syr Cauline he was ledde. 

And throwne in dungeon deepe : 
And the layde into a towre so bye 

There left to wayle and weepe. 20 

The queene she was Syr Caulines friend, 

And to the kinge sayd sliee : 
I praye you save Syr Caulines life^ 

And let him bsnisht bee. 



to 



Now, dsme, that traitor shall be sent 

Across the salt sea fome : 
But here I will make thee a band. 
If ever he come within this land, 

A fottle deathe is his dooms. 



All woe-begone was that gentil knight 30 

To parte from his ladye ; 
And many a time he sighed sore. 

And cast a wistiulle eye : 
Faire Christabelle, from thee to parte, 

ForreleVefliliSlI dye. 35 

Faire Cbristabelle, that ladye bright, 

" Waa haSTlofffe of tlie towre j 
But ever shee droopeth in her minde. 
As nipt by an ungentle winde 
Doth some faire lillye flowre. 40 

And ever shee doth lament and weepe 

To tint her lover soe : 
Syr Cauline, thou little think'st on mee. 

But I will still be true. 

Many a kinge, and manye a duke, 4/» 

And lorde of hig^h degree. 
Did sue to that fayre ladye of love ; 

But never shee wolde them nee. 

When manye a daye was past and gone, 

Ne comK>rte she colde iinde, 50 

The kynge proclaimed a tourneament, 
To cheere his daughters mind : 
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And there came lords » and there came knights, 

Fro manye a farre countrve. 
To break a spere for tW^r ladfyes love 55 

Before that faire ladye. 



And many a ladye there was sette 

In purple and in palle : 
But faire Christa belle soe woe*begone 

Was the lay rest oi them all. 
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Then manye a knight was mickle of might 

Before his ladye gaye ; 
But a stranger wight, whom no man knewe, 

He wan the prize eche daye. 

His acton it was all of blacke. 

His hewberke, and his sheelde, 
Ne noe man wist whence he did come, 
Ne noe man knewe where he did gone, 
When they came from the feelde. 

And now three days were prestlye past 

In feates of chivalrye, 
W^hen lo upon the fourth mominge 

A sorrowfulle sight they see. 

A hiigye giaunt stiffe and starke. 

All foule of limbe and lere ; 
Two goggling eyen like fire farden, 

A mouthe from eare to eare. 

Before him came a dwarffe full lowe, 

That waited on his knee. 
And at his backe fire heads be bare, 

All wan and pale of blee.j 

Sir, quoth the dwarfie, and louted lowe. 

Behold that hend Solduin ! 
Behold these heads I beare with me! 

They are kings which he halh slain. 

The Kldridgft knight is his own cousine, 

Whom a koight of thine hath shent : 
And hee is come to avenge his wrong. 
And to thee, all thy knightes among. 
Defiance here hath sent. 

But yette he- will appease his wrath 

Thy daughters love to winne ; 
And but thou yeelde him that fayre mayd, 

Thy halls and towers must brenne. 

Thy head, 83T king, must goe with mee ; 

Or else thy daughter deere ; 
Or else within these lists soe broad 

Thou must finde him a peere. 

The king he turned bun round aboute. 

And in his heart was woe : 
Is there never a knighte of my round tabW, 

This matter will undergoe t 

Is there never a knighte amongst yee all 
Will fight for my daughter and mee ? 

Whoever will fight yon grimme soldan. 
Right fiur his meede shall bee. 

For hee shall have my broad lay-lands. 

And of my crowne be heyre ; 
And be shall winne fayxe Christabelle 

To be his wedded fere. 
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But every knighte of his round tabU 

Did stand both still and pale : 
For whenever they lookt on the grim soldan. 

It made their hearts to qoaiL 

All woe-begone was that (ayre ladyd, 
When she sawe no belpe was nye : 

She cast her thought on her owne true-love. 
And the teares gusht from her eye. 

Up then Ste{te the stranger knighte, 

Sayd, laaye, be not amnyd : 
He fight for thee with his grimme soldan, 

Thoughe he be unmacklye made. 
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And if thou wilt lend me the Eldridge sworde. 

That lyeth within thy bowre, 
I trust in Christe for to slay this fiende li6 

Thoughe he be stiffe in stowre. 

Goe fetch him downe the Eldridge sworde. 

The king he cryde, with-speede : 
Nowe heaven assist thee, courteous knighte ; 

My daughter is thy meede. 130 

The gyaunt he stepped into the lists. 

Ana sayd, Awaye, awaye : 
I sweare, as I am the bend soldan, 

Thou lettest me here all daye. 

Then forthe the stranger knight he came 13.> 

In his blacke armoure dight : 
The ladye sighed a gentle sighe, 

" That this were my true knighte !** 

And nowe the gyaunt and knighte be mett 

Within the lists soe broad ; 140 

And now with swordes soe sharpe of Steele, 
They gan to lay on load. 

The soldan strucke the knighte a stroke. 

That made him reele asyde ; 
Then woe-begone was that fajTe ladye 143 

And thrice she deeply sighcle. 

The soldan strucke a second stroke. 

And made the blonde to flowe : 
All pale and wan was that ladye fayre^ 

And thrice she wept for woe. 150 

The soldan strucke a third fell stroke, 
Which brought the knighte on his knee : 

Sad sorrow pierced that ladyes heart, 
And she shriekt loud shnekings three. 

The knighte he leapt upon his feete, 155 

All recklesse of the pain : 
Quoth hee, But heaven be now my speede. 

Or else I shall be slaine. . 

He grasped his sworde with ma3me and mighte. 
And spying a secrette part, 160 

He drave it into the soldan*s syde. 
And pierced him to the heart. 
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Then all the people g^ve a shoute, 
Whan they sawe the soldan falle : 

The ladye wept, and thanked Christ, 
That had reskewed her from thralL 
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And nowe the kingo with all his barons 

Rose nppe from offe his seate. 
And downe he stepped intd the listes, 

That curteous loughte to greete. 170 

But h^ for payne and lack of blonde 

Was fallen into a swoi ' 
And there all waltennge in his gore, 

Lay lifelesae on the grounde. 

Come downe, come downe, my daaghter dearoi 175 

Thou art a leeche of skille ; 
Fame lerer had I lose halfe my landes* 

Than this good knighte sholde spille. 



Downe then steppeth that hjn ladye 

To helpe him if she jnaye ; 
But when she did his beavere raise, 
It is my life, my lord, she sayes, 
And shriekte and fi ffynad awaye. 
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Sir Cauline juste lifle up his eyes 
When he heard his laidye crye, 

O ladye, I am thine owne true lore ; 
For thee I wisht to dye. 

Then girinr her one partinge looke, 

He closed his eyes in death, 
Ere £iuiatd]>en^o> ^^^ ladye milde, 

Begane to orawe her breathe. 

But when she fpund her comelye knighte 

Indeed was dead and gone, \ 
She layde her pale cold cheeke to his, 

Ana thus she made her moane : 

O'staye, my deare and onlye lord, 
For mee tliy faithfuIl^ieiBB ; 

'Tis meet that I shold followe thee. 
Who hast bought my lore soe deare. 

Then fayntinge in a deadlye swoune. 
And witli a deepe-fette sighe. 

That burst her gentle hearts in twayne 
Fayre Christabelle did dye. 
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V. 
EDWARD, EDWARD, 

A aCOmSH BALLADi 

From a MS, copy trammittedfnm Scotland, 



QuiiT dois soar brand sae drop wi* bluid, 

Edward, Edward 1 
Quhy dois zonr brand sae drop wi' bluid ? 

And quhy eae sad gang see, O ? 
0, 1 hae killed my hanke aae guid, 5 

Mither, mither : 
0, 1 hae killed my hauke sae ^id : 

And I had nae mair hot hee, O. 

Zour haolds bluid was nerir sae reid, 

Edward, Edward. 10 
Zonr haukis bluid was nevir sae reid, 

My deir son I tell thee, O. 
0, I hae killed my leid-roan steid, . 

Mither, mither: 
O, I hae killed my reid-roan steid, 15 

That erst was sae fair and free, O. 

Zour steid was auld, and ze hae gat mair, 

Edward, Edward : 
Zour steid was auld, and ze hae gat mair. 

Sum other dule ze drie, O. 20 

0, 1 hae killed my fadir deir, 

Mither, mither : 
0, 1 hae killed my fadir deir, 

Alas ! and wae is mee, O ! 

And quhatten penance wul ze drie for that, 25 

Edward, Edward? 
And quhatten penance will ze drie for that? 

My deir son, now tell me, O. 
De set my feit in zonder boat, 

Mither, mither: 30 
De set my feit in zonder boat, 

And lie fare oTir the sea, O. 



And quhat wul ze doe wi* zour towirs and sour 
ha*, 

Edward, Edward ? 
And quhat -wul ze doe wi* zour towirs and zour 
hk\ 35 

That ware sae fair to see, OT 
He let thame stand til they doun fa', 

Mither, mither: 
He let thame stand til they doun fa\ 

For here nevir mair maun I bee, O. 40 

And quhat wul ze leive to sour bairns and sour 
wife, 

Edward, Edward? 
And quhat wul ze leive to zour bairns and sour 
wife, 
Quhan ze gang ovir the sea, O? 
The warldis room, let thame beg throw life, 45 

Mither, mither: 
The warldis room, let thame beg throw life. 
For thame nevir mair wul I see, O. 

And quhat wul ze leive to zour ain mither deir, 

Edward, Edward? 50 
And quhat wul ze leive to zour ain mither deir? 

My deir son, now tell me, O. 
The curse' of hell frae me aaH ze heir, 

Mither, mither: 
The curse of hell frae me sail ze heir. 55 

Sic counseUs ze gave to me, O. 

This curious Song was transmitted to the Editor 
by Sir David Dalrymple, Bart, late Lord Hailea. 
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This old Romantic Legend (which is given from 
two copies, one of them in the Editor's folio MS, 
but which contained very great variations,) bears 
marks of considerable antiquity, and perhaps ought 
to have taken place of any in this volume. It should 
seem to have been written while part of Spain was 
in the handu of the Saracens or Moors ; whose em- 
pire there was not fully extinguished before the year 
1491. The Mahometans are spoken of in ver. 49, &c. 
just in the same terms as in all other old Romances. 
The author of the andent Leg[end of Sir Bevis repre- 
sents his hero, upon all occasions, breathing out 
defiance against 

«< Mahonnd and Termagaunte* •" 

and so iiill of zeal for his religion, as to return 
the following polite message to a Pavnim king's 
fair daughter, who had fallen in love with him, and 
sent two Saracen knights to invite him to her 
bower: 

" I wyll not ones stirre off this grounds. 
To speake with an heathen hounde. 
Unchristen houndes, I rede you fle. 
Or I your harte bloud shall sef." 

Indeed they return the compliment by caUing him 
elsewhere ** A Christen bounded ." 

lliis was conformable to the real manners of the 
barbarous ages : perhaps the same excuse will hardly 
serve our bard ; tor that the Adland should be found 
lolling or leaning at his gate ^ver. 55.) may be 
thought perchance a little out of cnaracter. And yet 
the g^t painter of manners. Homer, did not think it 
inconsistent with decorum to represent a king of the 
Taphians leaning at the gate of Ulysses to inquire for 
that monarch, when he touched at Idiaca as he was 
taking a voyage with a ship's cargo of iron to dispose 
in traf&c^. So little ougnt we to judge of ancient 
manners by our own. 

Before 1 conclude this article, I cannot help ob- 
serving that the reader will see, in this bellaa, the 
character of the old Minstrels (those successors of 
the Bards) placed in a very respectable light|| : here 
he will see one of them represented mounted on a 
fine horse, accompanied with an attendant to bear 
his harp afler him, and to sing the poems of his com- 
posing. Here he will see Imn mixing in the com- 
pany of kings without ceremony : no mean proof of 
the great anti(}uity of this poem. The further we 
carry our inquiries back, tlie greater respect we find 
paid to the professors of poetry and music among all 
the Celtic and Gothic nations. Their character was 
deemed so sacred, that under its sanction our famous 
King Alfred (as we have already seenf ) made .no 
scruple to enter the Danish camp, and was at once 
admitted to the king's head-quarters.** Our poet has 

* See ■ short Memoir at (be end of this Ballad, Note Hi 
t Sin. C. ii. b. X SiKO C. i. b. 

< Odytt, A. ISA. 

I See Note nibjoiaed to lat. Pt. of Beggar of Bednal, 
Ac 

t See the E«ay on the andent Minatreli preflxcd to this 
worlc. 

•• Eren so late as the time of Froisssart, we And Min- 
strels and Heralds mentioned together, as those who migh* 
securely go into an enemy's oonntry. Cap. cxL 



suggested the same expedient to the heroes of ibis 
ballad. All the histories of the North are fiill of the 
great reverence paid to this order of men. Harold 
Harfagre, a celebrated king of Norway, was wont t) 
seat them at his table above all the officers of his court - 
and we find another Norweg^tan king placing five 
of them bj his side in a day of battle, uat they might 
be eye-witnesses of the great exploits they were to 
celebrate*. As to Estmere's riding into the hall 
while the kings were at table, this was usual in the 
ages of chivalry ; and even to this day we see a relie 
of this custom still kept up, in the champion's riding 
into Westminster-hall durmg the coronation dinnerf. 
Some liberties have been taken with this tale by 
the Editor, but none without notice to the reader, in 
that part which relates to the subject of the Harper 
and his attendant. 

Hearkbk to me, gentlemen, 

Come and you shall heare ; 
lie tell you of two of the boldest brethren 

That ever borne y-were . 

The tone of them was Adier yonnge, 6 

The tother was Kyng Estmere ; 
The were as bolde men in their deeds. 

As any were farr and neare. 

As they were drinking ale and wine 

Within Kyng Estmeres halle : IC 

When will ye many a wyfe, brother, 

A wyfe to glad us all f 

Then bespakehim Kyng Estmere, 

And answered him hastilee : 
I know not that ladye in any land 15 

That's able* to marry e with mee. 

Kyng Adland hath a daughter, brother. 

Men call her bright and s heene ; 
If I were kyng here in your stead. 

That ladye uiold be my queene. fO 

Saies, Reade me, reade me, deare brother. 

Throughout merry England, 
Where we might find a messenger 

Betwixt us towe to sende. 

Saies, You shal ryde yourselfe, brother, 25 

Be beare you companye ; 
Many throughe fals messengers are deceived. 

And I feare lest soe shold wee« 

Thus the renisHt them to ryde 

Of twoe good renisht steeds, SO 

And when the came to King Adlands halle. 

Of redd gold shone their weeds. 



y. 3, brcther, fol. MS. V. 10, his brother's hall, toL MS. 
V. 14, hartilye, foL MS.— Y. 97, Many a man., to. fol. MS. 

* BartlioUni Autiq. Dan. p. I7S. Nonhem Antiqaitks 

ftc. vol. i. pp. 380, 389, Ac. ' 

t See also the account of Edw. II., in the Essay on the 
Minstrels, and Note (X.) 

I He means fit, saitaUe. 
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And wKen the cams to Kyng Adlanda liall 

Before tlie goodlye g«te. 
There they found good Kyng Adliiod 

Rearing bimaeUe thentL 

Now Chriat thee aare, good Kyng Adland j 

Now Chriat you aave and aee, 
Sevd» You be welcome, King Eatmere, 

^ight hartilye to mee. 

Vou hare a daughter, said Adler yonnge, 
Men call her bright and aheene , 

Aly brother wold manye her toliis wiffe, 
Of Englande to be queene. 

Yesterday waa att my deere daughter 
Syr Bremor the Kyng of Spayne ; 

And then ahe nicked bun of naye» 
And I doubt ahaele do you the aame. 

The Kyng of Spayne ia a foule paynim. 

And leeveth on Mahound ; 
And pitye it were that fayre ladye 

Shold marrye a heathen hoond. 

But grant to me, aayea Kyng Eatmon, 

For my lore I you praye ; 
That I may aee jour daughter deere 

Before 1 goe hence awaye. 

Although itt ia aeven yeera and more 
Since my daughter was in halle. 

She shall come once downe for your sake 
To glad my guestes alle. 

Downe then came that mayden fayre, 

With ladves bced m pall, 
And halfe a' hundred of bold knightea, 

To bring her from bowre to hiil ; 
And aa many gentle sqniers, 

To tend upon them all. 

The talents of golde were on her head sette, 
Hanged low downe to her knee ; 

And everye ring on her small finger 
Shone of the chrystall free. 

Saies, God yon aaye, my deere madam j 

Sales, God you aave and see. 
Said, Yon be welcome, Kyng Estmere* 

R%ht welcome unto mee. 

And if you lore me, as you saye, 

Soe well and hartilee. 
All that erer you are comen about 

Soone sped now itt ahal bee* 

Then bespake her fiither deare : 

My daughter, I aaye naye ; 
Remember well the Kyng of Spayne ; 

What he aayd yeaterdaye. 

He wold pull downe my hallea and castles. 

And reare me of rov l>fo> 
I cannot blame him if he doe, 

If I reave him of hia wyfe. 



^ 40. Tb^ king bis aonne of Spayn, foL MS. 
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Your eaatles and your towres, fiither, 

Are stronglye built aboute ; 
And therefore of tbe King of Spaine 

Wee neede not stande in doubt. 90 

Plight me your troth, nowe, Kyng Estmere, 

By heaven acd your righte band. 
That you will marrye me to your wyfe. 

And make me queene of your land. 

Then King Estmere he plight his troth 95 

By heaven and his righte hand, 
That he wolde marrye her to his wyfe, 

And make her queene of his lana. 

And he tooke leave of that ladye fayxe, 

To goe to his own e countree , 100 

To fetche him dukes innt-tofcled and knigbtes, 
That marryed the might bee. 



They had not ridden scant a myle, 
A myle forthe of the towns, 

But in did come the Kyng of Spa3me, 
With kempes many one. 
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But in did come the Kyng of Spayne, 

With manye a bold barone, 
Tone day to marrye Kyng Adlands daughter, 

Tother daye to canye her home. 110 

Shee sent one after Kyng Estmere 

In all the spede might bee, 
That he must either tume againe and fighte. 

Or goe home and loose his ladye. 



One whyle then the page he went, 

Another while he ranne ; 
Till he had oretaVen King Eatmere, 

I wis, he never blanne. 

Tydinga, tydinga, K3mg Estmere 1 
What tydinges nowe, my boyel 

O tydinges I can tell to you. 
That will you sore annoye. 

You had not ridden acant a mile, 

A mile out of the towne. 
But in did come the Kyng of Spayne 

With kempes many a one t 
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But in did come the Kyng of Spayne 

With manye a bolde bardne. 
Tone daye to marrye King Adlands daughter, 

Tother daye to carry her home. ISO 

My ladye fayre she greetes you well. 

And ever>more well by mee : 
You must either tume againe and fi^hte. 

Or goe home and loose 3rour ladye. 

Saies, Reads me, reads me, deere brother, 135 

My xeade shall ryde* at thee. 
Whether it is better to tume and fighte, 

Or go home and loose my ladye. 



V. 80, of the king hit aonne of Spaine, fbl. MS. 
I • Sic MS. It Bhould probably be rym, L e. my goobmI 
• shall viae ftxun Ihce. See ver. 140. 
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Now hearken to me sayes Adler yonge. 

And your reade must rise* at me, 140 

I auicklye will devise a waye 
To sette thy ladye free. 

My mother was a westeme woman, 

And learned in gramaryef, 
And when I learned at tlie schole, 145 

Something shee tanght itt mee. 

There growea an hearbe within this field, 

And iff it were but knowne, 
His color, which is whyte and redd, 

It will make blacke aod browne : 150 

His color, which is browne and blacke, 

Itt will make redd and wh3rte ; 
That sworde is not in all Englande, 

Upon his coate will byte. 

And you shal be a harper, brother 1 55 

Out of th6 north countrye ; 
And He be your boyTsoe faine of fighte. 

And beare your harpe by your knee. 

And you shal be the best harper. 

That ever tooke harpe in hand ; 160 

And I wil be the best singer. 

That ever sung in this lande. 

Itt shal be written in our forheads 

All and in grammarye. 
That we towe are the boldest men, 165 

That are in all Christentye. 

And thus they renisht them to ryde. 

On tow good renish steedes ; 
And when tbey came to King Adlands hall. 

Of redd gold shone their weedes. 170 

And whan the came to Kjrng Adlands haU, 

Untill the fayre hall yate, 
There tney found a proud porter 

Rearing himselfe thereatt. 

Sayes, Christ thee save, thou proud porter; 175 

Sayes. Christ thee save and see. 
Nowe you be welcome, sayd the porter. 

Of what land soever ye bee. 

Wee beene harpers, sayd Adler younge. 

Come out of the northe coujLt]:;ye ; 180 

Wee beene come hither untDl this place, 
This proud weddinge for to see. 

Sayd, And your color were white and redd. 

As it is blacke and browne, 
I wold saye King Estmere and his brother 185 

Were comen untill this towne. 

Then they pulled out a ryng of gold, 

Layd itt on the porters arme : 
And ever we will thee, proud porter, 

Thow wilt saye us no harme. 190 

Sore he looked on Kyng Estmere, 

And sore he handled the ryng. 
Then opened to them the fayre hall yates. 

He lett for no kind of thyng. 



K3rng Estmere he stabled his steede 196 

Soe fayre att the hall bord ; 
The froth, that came from his brydle bitte. 

Light in King Bremors beard. 

Saiea, Stable thy steed, thou proud harper, 
Saies, stable dim in the stalle : SOO 

It doth not beseeme a proud harper 
To stable ' him' in a kyngs halle. 

My ladde he is so lither, he said. 

He will doe nought that's meete ; 
And is there any man in this haU 203 

Were able him to beate ? 

[Spaine, 
Thou speakst proud words, sayes the King of 

Thou harper, here to mee : 
There is a man within this halle 

Will beate thy kdd and thee. 210 

O let that man come downe, he said, 

A sight of him wold I see ; 
And when hee hath beaten weU my ladd, 

Then he shall beate of mee. 

Downe then came the kempeiye man 215 

And looked him in the eare ; 
For all the gold, that was under heaven. 

He durst not neigh him neare. 

And how nowe, kempe, said the Kjmg of Spaine, 
And how what aileth thee? H-iO 

He saies. It is writt in his forhead 
All and in gramarye. 

That for all the gold that is under heaven 
I dare not neigh him nye. 

Then Kyn^ Estmere pulld forth his hazpe, 323 

And plaid a pretty thinge : 
The ladye upstart from the borde, 

And wold have gone from the king. 

Stay thy harpe, thou proud harper, 

For Gods love I piay thee, 230 

For and thou playes as'thou beginns, 

Thoult till* my bryde from mee. 

He strooke upon his harpe againe. 

And playd a pretty thmge ; 
The ladye lough a loud laughter, 333 

As shee sate by the king. 

Saies, Sell me thy harpe, thou proud harper. 

And thy stringes all. 
For as many gold nobles <thou shalt have* 

As heere bes ringes in the hall. 310 

What wold ye doe with mv harpe, * he 

Ifldidsellityeel ' 
** To playe my wiffe and me a Fitt*, 

When abed together wee bee." 



V 



* 8ic MS. T See at the end of this bdlad, note •^K 



Now sell me, quoth hee, thy biyde soe gay, 

As shee sitts by thy knee, 
And as many gold nobles I will giro. 

As leaves been on a tree. 



V. 909; To lUble his steede, foL MS. 
* i« e. entice. Vid. Gloss, 
f 1. e. a tone, or strain of nrasls. See Glo«. 
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And what wold ye doe with my brjde soe g«j, 
ItfldidseUherthee'T 950 

More aeemelje it is for her fiiyre bodye 
To lye by mee then thee. 

Hee played agayne both load and ahnlle. 
And Adler he did syng, 

O ladye, this is thy owne true love ; 255 

Noe harper, but a Icyng. 
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" O ladye, this is thy owne true loye, 
Aa playnlye thou mayest aee ; 

And lie rid thee of that fonle payn im. 
Who partes thy love and thee." 

The ladye looked, the ladye blushtc^ 
And blushte and lookt agayne, 

While Adler he hath drawne his hrande, 
And hath the Sowdan Bla3me. 

Up then rose the kemperye men. 

And loud they gan to crye : 
Ah ! traytors, yee have slayne our kyng. 

And therefore vee shall dye. 

Kyng Estmere threwe the harpe asyde, 
And swith he drew his brand ; 

And Estmere he, and Adler yonge 
Right stifle in stour can stand. 
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And aye their awordea soe sore can byte, 

Throaghe help of Gramarye, 
That soone they nave slayne the kempery men, 375 

Or foist theniforth to* flee. 

Eyng Estmere tooke that fa3rre ladyd, 

And marryed her to his wiiTe, 
And brought her home to merry England 

With her to leade his life. 2B0 

*«* The word Gramarye, which occurs several 
tmies in the foregoing poem, is probably a comip- 
don of the French word Grimaire, which signifies a 
coDJuring book in the old French romances, if not 
the art of necromancy itself. 

H\ Termagaunt (mentioned above), is the name 
given in the old romances to the god of the Sara- 
cens : in which he is constantly linked with Ma- 
hoond, or Mahomet. Thus in the legend of Syr 
Goy, the Soudan (Sultan) swears, 

" So helpe me Mafaowne of might. 
And I'ermagaunt my God so bright.'' 

Sign. p. iij. b. 

This word is derived by the very learned editor 
of Jnnius, from the Anglo-Saxon Tyji very, and 
CDa^an mighty^ — As this word had so sublime a 
deiiration, and was so applicable to the true God, 
how shall we account for its being so degraded ? 
Perfaape Tyji-ma^an or Termagant had been a name 
originally given to some Saxon idol, before our an- 
cestors were converted to Christianity; or had been 
the peculiar attribute of one of their false deities ; 
and therefore the first Christian missionaries rejected 
it as profiuM and improper to be applied to the true 

Ver. S33, Some liberties have been talceo la the follow- 
ing lUttxw; hot wherever this Edition differs from the 
prccedias, it katb been broosht nearer to the fuUo If &• 



God. Afterwards, when the irruptions of the Sa 
racens into Europe, and the Crusades into the East, 
had brought them acquainted with a new species of 
unbelievers, our ignorant ancestors, who thought all 
that did not receive the Christian law were neces- 
sarily pagans and idolaters, supposed the Maho- 
metan creed was, in all respeicts, the same with that 
of their pagan forefathers, and therefore made no 
scruple to give the ancient name of Termagant to 
the God of the Saracens : just in the same manner 
as they afterwards used the name of Sarazen to ex- 
press any kind of pagan or idolater. In the ancient 
romance of Merline (m the Editor's folio M.S.) the 
Saxons themselves that came over with Hengist, 
because they were not Christians, are constantly 
called Sarazens. 

However that be, it is certain that, after the times 
of the Crusades, both Mabound and Termagaunt 
made their frequent appearance in the pageants and 
religious enterludes of the barbarous ages ; in 
which they were exhibited with gestures so furious 
and frantic, as to become proverbuL Thus Skelton 
speaks of Wolsey : 

" Like Mabound in a play. 
No man dare him witbsay." 

Ed. 1736, p. 158. 

In like manner Bale, describing the threats used 
by some papist magistrates to his wife, speaks of 
them as " grennyng upon her lyke Terpugauntes in 
a playe."— [Actes of Engl. Votaryes, pt 2, fo. 83, 
ed. 1550, 12mo.] 

Accordingly, in a letter of Edward Alleyn, the 
founder of Dulwich College, to his wife or sister*, 
who, it seems, with all her fellows (the players), had 
been " by my Lorde Maiors officer [s] mad to rid in 
a cart," he expresses bis concern that she should 
" iaU into the hands of such Tarmi^nts." [So the 
orig. dated May 2, 1593, preserved by the care of 
the Rev. Thomas Jenyns Smith, Fellow of Dulw. 
Coll.]— Hence we may conceive the force of Ham- 
let's expression in Shakspeare, where, condemniug 
a ranting player, he says, *' I could have such a fel- 
low whipt for ore-domg Termagant : it out-herods 
Herod." A. iii. sc. 3. — By degrees, the word came 
to be applied to an outrageous turbulent person, and 
especially to a violent brawling woman ; to whom 
alone it is now confined, and this the rather as, I 
suppose, the character of Termagant was anciently 
represented on the stage after the eastern mode, with 
long robes or petticoats. 

Another frequent character in the old pageants or 
enterludes of our ancestors, was the iowdan, or sot- 
dan, representing a grim eastern tyrant: this ap- 
pears from a curious passage in Stow's Annals 
[p. 458]. In a stage-play, *' the people know right 
well, that he that plaieth the sowdain is percase a 
sowter [shoe-maker] ; yet if one should cal him by 
his owne name, while he standeth in his majestie, 
one of his tormentors might hap to break his head." 
The wwdain or sddan, was a name given to the Sa- 
razen king (^being only a more rude pronunciation 
of the worci sultan), as the soldan of Egypt, the 
Boudan of Persia, the sowdan of Babylon, «c. who 
were generally represented as accompanied with 
grim Sarazens, whose business it was to punish and 
torment Christians. I cannot conclude this short 
memoir, without observing that the French roman- 

* See LysoDs's " Eovirons of London, 4to, yoL L 
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eers, who had honowed the word termagant from* 
ns, and applied it as we in their old romances, cor- 
rupted it into Terragaunte: and from them La 
Fontaine took it up, and has used it more than mce 
in his tales. — This may be added to the other proofs 



adduced in this rolume, of the mat intercoone 
that formerly subsisted between the old minstreb 
and legendary writers of both nations, and that tber 
mutually borrowed each others romanoea. 



VII. 
SIR PATRICK SPENCE, 

A SCOmSR BALLAD, 



is riren from two MS. copies, transmitted from 

Scotland. In what age the hero of this ballad lived, 
or when this frUal expedition happened that proved 
so destructive to the Scots nobles, I have not been 
able to discover ; yet am of opinion, that their ca- 
tastrophe is nota altogether without foundation in 
history, though it has escaped my own researches. 
In the infimcy of navigation, such as used the nor- 
thern seas were very liable to shipwreck in the 
wintry months: hence a law vras enacted in the 
reign of James III., (a law which was frequently 
repeated afterwards,) "That there be na schip 
frauched out of the realm, with any staple gudes, 
fra the feast of Simons-day and Jude, unto the 
feast of the purification of our lady called Candel- 
mess." Jam. III. Parlt. 3, ch. 15. 

In some modem copies, instead of Patrick Spence 
hath been substituted the name of Sir Andrew 
Wood, a famous Scottish admiral who flourished in 
the time of our £dw. IV., but whose story hath 
nothing in common with this of the ballad. As 
Wood was the most noted warrior of Scotland, it is 
probable that, like the Theban Hercules, he hath 
engrossed the renown of other heroes. 

Ths Idn^ sits in Dumferling toune, 

Drinkmg the blude-reid wine : 
O quhar will I get guid saildr, 

To sail this schip of mine 1 

Up and spak an eldem knicht, 5 

Sat at the kings richt kne : 
Sir Patrick Spence is the best saildr. 

That sails upon the se. 



The king has written a braid letter*. 
And signd it wi' his hand ; 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spence, 
Was walking on the sand. 
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The first line that Sir Patrick red, 

A loud lauch lauched he : 
The next line that Sir Patrick red. 

The teir blinded his ee. 

O quha is this has don this deid. 

This ill deid don to me ; 
To send me out this time o' the zeir. 

To sail upon the se ? 

Mak hast, mak haste, my mirry men all. 
Our guid schip sails die mome. 

O say na sae, my master deir. 
For I feir a deadlie storme. 

Late late yestreen I saw the new moone 
Wi' the auld moone in hir arme ; 

And I feir, I feir, my deir master, 
That we will com to harme. 

O our Scots nobles wer richt laith 
To weet their cork-heild schoone ; 

Bot lang owre a' the play wer playd, 
Thair hats they swam aboone. 

O lang, lang, may thair ladies sit 
Wi' thair fans into their hand, 

Or eir they se Sir Patrick Spence 
Cum sailing to the land. 

O lang, lang, may the ladies stand 
Wi* thair gold kerns in their hair. 

Waiting for thair ain deir lords. 
For uieyll se thame na maib 

Have owre, have owre to Aberdour*, 

It's fifUe iadom deip : 
And thair lies guid Sir Patrick Spence^ 

Wi' the Scou lords at his feitf. 
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VIII. 
ROBIN HOOD AND GUY OF GISBORNE. 



We have here a ballad of Robin Hood (from the 
Editor's folio MS.) which was never before printed, 
and carries marks of much greater antiquity than any 
of the common popular songs on this subject. 

The severity of those tyrannical forest-laws, that 
were introduced by our Norman kings, and the great 
temptation of breaking them by such as lived near 

* A l»raid letter, i. e. open, or petent ; in oppodtion to 
doesRoUi. 



the royal forests, at a time when the yeomanry of 
this kingdom were every where trained up to the 
long-bow, and excelled all other nations in the art of 
shooting, must constantly have occasioned great 



* A yiUnge lying upon tbe river Forth, the «ntnace to 
which is sometimes denominated DeMortuo mari. 

t An ingenloos friend thinks the Author of U ardyknate 
has borrowed several expressions and sentiments from dw 
foregoing, and other old Scottish songs in tills colcction. 
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numbers of outlaws, and especially of svch as were 
the best madesmen. These naturally fled to the 
woods for shelter ; sod, forming into troops, endea- 
Toured by their numbers to protect themseWes from 
the dreadful penalties of their delinquency. The 
ancient punishment for killing the king's deer was 
loss of eyes snd castration, a punishment far worse 
than death. This will essily account for the troops 
of banditti which formerly lurked in the royal forests, 
and, from their superior skiQ in archery and know- 
ledge of all the recesses of those unfrequented soli- 
tudes, found it no difficult matter to resist or elude 
the civil power. 

Among all those, none was oyer more famous than 
the hero of this ballad, whose chief residence was in 
Shirewood forest, in Nottinghamshire ; and the 
heads of whose story; ss coUected by Stow, are 
briefly these. 

" In this time [about the year 1190, in the reign 
of Richard I.] were many robbers, and outlawes, 
among the which Robin Hood, and Little John, 
renowned theevea, continued in woods, despoyling 
and robbing the goods of the rich. They killed none 
but such as would iuTade them, or by resistance for 
their own defence. 

" The saide Robert entertained an handred tall men 
and good archera with such spoiles and thefU as he 
got, upon whom four hundred (were they ever so 
strong) durst not give the onset. He suffered no 
woman to be oppressed, violated, or otherwise 
molested : poore mens goods he spued, abundantlie 
relieving them with that which by theft he got from 
abbeys and the houses of rich carles : whom Maior 
(the historian) blameth for his rapine and theft, but 
of all theeves he affirmeth him to be the prince, and 
the most gentle theefe." Annals, p. 159* 

The personal courage of this celebrated outlaw, 
his skill in archery, his humanity, and especially his 
levelling principle of taking from the rich and giving 
to the poor, have in all ages rendered him the favou- 
rite of the common people, who, not content to cele- 
brate his memory by innumerable songs and stories, 
have erected him into the dignity of sn earl. Indeed, 
it is not impossible, but our hero, to gain the more 
respect from his followers, or they to derive the 
more credit to their profession, may have given rise 
to such a report themselves : for we find it recorded 
in an epitaph, which, if genuine, must have been 
inscribed on his tombstone near the nunnery of 
Kirklees in Yorkshire ; where (as the story goes) 
he was bled to death by a treacherous nun to whom 
he applied for phlebotomy : 

* Kear viOrmiea^ l^to Isitl fAtm 
lai\ Totett farl of iattttnuttut 
vaa artix bar a; fifr tat gihUi 
an fifi fuoiXtt m VMin Ji^eidr 
fifni iitlatD^ as fti an in mm 
hit £nglmdi nioir si asm* 
obttt 24 itsl Heitniiliritf, iS47. 

This Epitaph appears to me suspicious : however, 
a late Antiquary has given a pedigree of Robin Hood, 
which, if genuine, shows that he had real pretensions 
to the Eurldom of Huntington, and that his true 
name was Robert Fitz-oothf. Yet the most sncient 
poems on Robin Hood mske no mention of this Earl- 
dom. He is expressly asserted to have been a yeo- 

* S«« Thoresby's Ducat Leod. p. 576. Biog. Brit. vt. 3033. 

* Stoktlev, Id hia Pdnographia firitannica. No. II. 1746. 



man* in a very old legend in verse preserved in the 
archives of the public library at Cambridgef, in eight 
jfyttes or parts, printed in black letter, quarto, thus 
inscribed : " C Here begynneth a lytell geste of 
Robyn hode and hb meyne, and of the proude 
sheryfe of Notyngham." The first Imes are, 

" Lythe and lysten, gentylmen, 
That be of nee-bore blode : 
I shall you tell of a good veman. 
His name was Robyn bode. 

" Robyn was a proude out-lawe, 
Whiles he walked on grounde ; 
So curteyse an outlawe as he was one, 
Was never none yfounde." &c. 

The printer's colophon is, " Qt Explicit Kings £d- 
wardeand Robin Hode and LyttelJohan. Enprented 
at London in Fletestrete at the sygne of the sons by 
Wynkinde Woide." In Mr. Garrick's Collec- 
tion I is a diflferent edition of the same poem " C 
Imprinted at London upon the thre Crane wharfe by 
Wyllyam Copland," containing at the end a little dra- 
matic piece on the subject of Robin Hood and the 
Friar, not found in ue former copy, called, "A 
newe playe for to be played in Maye games vexy 
plesaunte and full of pastjrme. C (•*•) 3*" 

I shall conclude these preliminary remarks with ob- 
serving, that the hero of this ballad was the favourite 
subject of popular songs so early as the time of K. 
Edward III. In the Visions of Pierce Plowman^ 
written in that reign, a monk says, 

I can rimes of Roben Hod and Randal of Chester, 

But of our Lorde and our Lady, I lone nothygn at 

aU. Fol. 26, Ed. 1550. 

See also in Bp. Latimer's Sermons} a very curious 
and characteristical story, which shows what respect 
was shown to the memory of our archer in the time 
of that prelate. 

The curious reader wiU find many other particulars 
relating to this celebrated Outlaw, in Sir John 
Hawkins's Hist, of Masic, vol. iii. p. 410, 4to. 

For the catasteophe of Little John, who, it seems, 
was executed for a robbery on Arbor-hiU, Dublin 
(with some curious particulars relating to his skill 
in archery), see Mr. J. C. Walkers ingenious 
" Memoir on the Armour and Weapons of the Irish,*' 
p. 129, annexed to his " Historical Essay on the 
Dress of the Ancient and Modem Irish." Dublin, 
1788, 4to. 

Some liberties were, by the Editor, taken with this 
ballad ; which, in this Edition, hath been brought 
nearer to the folio MS. 

When shews beene sheene,and shradds full fajrre, 

And leaves both luge~and longe, 
Itt is merrye walking m the fayre forrest 

To heare the small birdes songe. 

The woodweele sang, and wold not ceaae* 5 

Sitting upon the spraye, 
Soe lowde, he awakened Robin Hood, 

In the greenwood where he lay. 

• See al0o the following ballad, v. 147. t Kun. D. fl, S. 

t Old Plays, 4to. K. vol. x. 

ver. 1. For shaw$ the MS. has $halei : and §hradd§ ihonld 
perhaps be tttards : i. c. the mrface of the eronnd : viz. 
*' when the Adds were in their beauty :" or perhafw thades. 

$ Ser. 0lh before K. Ed. Apr. 12. foL 75, Gilpha'a Life of 
Lat. p. ISB. 
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Now by my ftiyep sayd jollje Robin, 

A swearen I had this night ; 10 

I dreamt me of two wightv yemen, 

That ftat with me can fignt. 

Methought they did mee beate and binde. 

And tooke my bow mee froe ; 
If I be Robin alive in tliis lande, 15 

He be wroken on them towe. 

Sweavens are swift, master, quoth John, 
As the wind that blowes ore a hill ; 

For if itt be never so loade this night, 
To-morrow itt may be still. tO 

Buske yee, bowne yee, my merry men all. 

And John shall goe wiUi mee, 
For lie goe seeke yond wight yeomen, 

In greenwood where the bee. 

Then the cast on their gownes of grene, S5 

And tooke theyr bowes each one ; 
And they away to the greene forrest 

A shooting forth are gone. 

Until they came to the merry greenwood, 

Where they had gladdest bee, SO 

There were the ware of a wight yeoman. 
His body leaned to a tree. 

A sword and a dagger he wore by his side. 

Of manye a man the bane ; 
And he was clad in his capull hyde 35 

Topp and tayll and mayne* 

Stand yon still, master, quoth Little John, 

Under this tree so grene ; 
And I will go to yond wight yeoman 

To know what he doth meane. 40 

Ah ! John, by me thou settest noe store. 

And that I farley finde : 
How offl send I my men beffore, 

And tany my selfe behinde ? 

It is no cunning a knave to ken, 45 

And a man but heare him speake ; 
And itt were not for bursting of my bowe, 

John, I thy head wold breake. 

As often wordes they breeden bale. 

So they parted Robin and John ; 50 

And John is gone to Bamesdale : 

The gates* he knoweth eche ona. 

But when he came to Bamesdale, 

Great heaviness there hee hadd. 
For he found tow of his owne fellow^ 55 

Were slaine both in a slade. 

And Scarlette he was flyinge a-foote 

Fast over stocke and stone, 
For the sheriffe with seven score men 

Fast after him is gone. 60 



* i. e. wayi, passes, paths, ridings, 
word in the North for wajf. 



Gtttt is a common 



One shoote now I will shoote, quoth John, 
With Christ his might and majme ; 

He make yond fellow that flyes soe hat. 
To stopp he shall be fayne. 

Then John bent up his long bende-bow, 65 

And fetteled him to shoote : 
The bow was made of a tender boughe. 

And fell downe to his foote. 

Woe worth, woe worth thee, wicked wood. 
That ere thou grew on a tree ; 70 

For now this day thou art my bale. 
My boote when thou sliold bee. 

His shoote it was but loosely shott, 

Yet fiewe not the arrowe in vaine 
For itt matt one of the sherriffes men, 73 

Good William a Trent was slaine. 

It had bene better of William a Trent 

To have bene abed with sorrowe, 
Than to be that day in the green wood slade 

To meet with Little John's arrowe. 80 

But as it is said, when men be mett 

Fyve can doe more than three, 
The sheriffe hath taken Little John, 

And bound him ftuit to a tree. 

Thou shalt be drawen by dale and downe, 8.i 

And hanged hye on a hill. 
But thou mayst niyle of thy purpose, quoth Jolu, 

If itt be Cnrist nis will. 



Let us leave talking of Litle John, 
And thinke of Robin Hood, 

How be is gone to the wight yeoman. 
Where under the leaves he stood. 
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Good morrowe, good fellowe, said Robin so farre, 
" Good morrowe, good fellowe," quoth he : 

Methinkes by this bowe thou beares in thy hande 93 
A good archere thou sholdst bee. 

I am wilfttU of my waye, quo' the yeman. 

And of my morning tyde. 
lie lead thee through the wood, sayd Robin ; 

Good fellow, lie be thy guide. 100 

I seeke an outlslwe, the straunger sayd. 

Men call him Robin Hood ; 
Rather lid meet with that proud outllkwe 

llian fortye pound soe good. 

Now come with me thou wighty yeman, 105 

And Robin thou soone shalt see : 
But first let us some pastime find 

Under the greenwood tree. 

First let us some masterye make 

Among the woods so even, 110 

Wee may chance to meet with Robin Hood 

Here att some unsett steyen. 

The^ cutt them downe two summer shroggs. 

That grew both under a breere. 
And sett them threescore rood in twaino 115 

To shoot the priokes y-fere. 
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Leade on, good feUowe, cjiioth Robin Hood, 

Leade on, I doe bidd thee. 
Nay by my fiiitb, good fellowe, bee sayd, 

My'lesder thou shalt bee. 120 

The first time Robin shot at the pricke. 

He mist but an inch it froe : 
The yeoman he was an archer good. 

But he cold never ahoote aoe. 



The second ahoote had the wightye yeman, 
He ahote within the garUnde : 

But Robin he shott far better than hee. 
For he claye the good pricke wande. 

A blessing upon thy heart, he sayd ; 

Good fellowe, thy shooting is goode ; 
For an thy hart be as good as thy hand. 

Thou wert better then Robin Hoode. 
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Now tell me thy name, good fellowe, sayd he. 

Under the leaves of lyne. 
Nay by my faith, quoth bolde Robin, 135 

Till thou have told me thine. 

I dwell by dale and downe, quoth hee. 

And Robin to take Ime swome ; 
And when I am called b^ my right name 

I am Guye of good Gisbome. 

My dwelling is in this wood, sayes Robin, 

By thee 1 set right nought : 
I am Robin Hood of Bamesdale, 

Whom thou so long hast sought. 

He that had neither beene kithe nor kin. 
Might have seene a full fayre sight. 

To see how together these yeomen went 
With bhides both browne * and bright. 

To see how these yeomen together they fought 
Two howras of a summers day : 150 

Yett neither Robin Hood nor Sir Guy 
Them feukd to flye away. 
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Robin was reachles on a roote. 

And stumbled at that tyde ; 
And Guy was quicke and nimble with-all. 

And hitt him ore the left side. 

Ah. deore lady, sayd Robin Hood, * thou 
That art both mother and may,' 

I think it was never mans destinye 
To dye before his day. 
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*Th€ common epithet for a gword or other offeasive 
weapon, in the old metrical romances, is broum. A* 
••brown brand," or " brown sword, brown bill," Ac; and 
lomctimes even •* bright brown sword." Chaucer applies 
the wort nistie in the same sense ; thns be describes the 

*' And by his side he bare a rasty blade." 

Prol. ver. 820. 

And even Ihoi the god Mars : — 

" And in his hand he had a ronsty sword.'* 

Tewt qf Cratid. 188. 

Spenser has sometimes nsed the same epithet. See Wat^ 
ion's Observ. vol. ii. p. IB. It should seem, from this par- 
ticidarity, that o«r ancesters did not piqoe themselves npon 
keeping their weapons bright: perhaps they deemed it more 
iMMonrable to carry them sUined with the blood of their 



Robin thought on our ladye deera, 

And soone leapt up againe. 
And strait he came with a ' backward' stroke, 
. And he Sir Guy hath slayne. 

He took Sir Guy's head by the hayre. 
And sticked itt on his bowes end : 

Though liast beene a traytor all thy liffe, 
Which thing must have an ende. 

Robin pulled forth an Irish kniffe, 
And nicked Sir Guy in the face. 

That he was never on woman bom. 
Cold tell whose head it was. 
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Saies, Lye there, lye there, now Sir Guye, 

And with me be not wrothe ; 
If thou have had the worse strokes at my hand, 175 

Thou shalt have the better clothe. 

Robin did off his gowne of greene. 

And on Sir Guy did it throwe, 
And hee put on that capuU hyde. 

That cladd him topp to toe. 180 

The bowe, the arrowes, and litle home. 

Now with me I will beare ; 
For I will away to Bamesdale, 

To see how my men doe fare. 

Robin Hood sett Guyes home to his mouth, 185 

And a loud blast in it did blow. 
That beheard the sheriffe of Nottingham, 

As he leaned under a lowe. 
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Hearken, hearken, sayd the ^heriffe, 

I heare nowe tydings good. 
For yonder I heare Sir Guye's home blowe, 

And he hath slaine Robin Hoode. 

Yonder I heare Sir Guye's home blowe, 

Itt blowes soe well in tyde. 
And yonder comes that wightye yeoman, 

Cladd in his capuU hyde. 

Come hyther, come hyther, thou good Sir Guy, 

Aske what thou wilt of mee. 
O, I will none of thy gold, sayd Robin, 

Nor I will none of thy fee : 200 

But now I've slaine the master, he sayes. 

Let me goe strike the knave ; 
This is all the rewarde I aske ; 

Nor noe other wiU I have. 



Thou art a madman, said the sheriffe, 
Thou sboldest have had a knight's fee : 

But seeing thy asking hath beene soe bad. 
Well granted it shale be. 

When Litle John heard his master speake. 
Well knewe he it was his steven : 

Now shall I be looset, quoth Litle John, 
With Christ his might in heaven. 

Fast Robin hee hyed him to Little John, 
He thought to loose him belive ; 

The sheriffe and all his companye 
Fast after him did drive. 
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Ver. 103, awkwarde, MS. 
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84 AN ELEGY ON HENRY FOURTH EARL OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 



Stand abacke, stand abacke, sajd Robin ; 

Why drair you mee soe neere ? 
Itt was neyer the use in our countryd, 

One's shrift another shold heere. 

But Robin pulled forth an Irysh kntffe. 
And loosed John hand and foote, 

And gave him Sir Guyes bow into his hand 
And bade it be his boote. 
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Then John he took Guye's bow in his hand. 

His boltes and arrowes eche one : 
When the sheriffe saw Little John bend bis bow, 

He fettled him to be gone. 

« 

Towards his house in Nottingham towne 

He fled full fast away ; SdO 

And soe did all his companye : 
Not one behind wold stay. 



But he cold neither runne soe fiut. 
Nor away soe fast cold lyde. 

Bat Litle John with an arrowe so broad 
He shott hun into the * bctcke'-syde. 
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*^* The title of Sir was not formerly peculiar to 
Knights, it was given to Priests, and sometimeD to 
very inferior personages* 

Dr. Johnson thinks this title was applied to such 
as had taken the degree of A. B. in the univertfiti^ 
who are still styled Domini, " Sirs," to distinguish 
them from Undergraduates, who have no prefix, 
and from Masters of Arts, who are styled Magistri, 
"Masters." 
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AN ELEGY ON HENRY FOURTH EARL OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 



The subject of this poem which was written by 
Skelton. is the death of Henry Percy, fourth Earl 
ot Nortbumberland, who fell a victim to the avarice 
of Henry VII. In 1489 the parliament had granted 
the king a subsidy for carrying on the war in Bre- 
tagne. This tax was found s'> heavy in the North 
that the whole country was in a flame. The E. of 
Northumberland, then lord lieutenant for Yorkshire, 
wrote to inform the king of the discontent, and pray- 
ing an abatement. But nothing is so unrelenting as 
avarice ; the king wrote back that not a penny 
should be abated. This message being delivered by 
the earl with too little caution, the populace rose, 
and, supposing him to be the promoter of their 
calamity, broke into his house, and murdered him. 
with several of his attendants, who yet are charged 
by Skelton with being backward in their duty on 
this occasion. This melancholy event happened at 
the earl's seat at Cocklodge, near Thirske, in York- 
shire, April 28, 1489. See Lord Bacon, &c. 

If the reader does not 6nd much poetical merit in 
this old poem, (which yet is one of Skelton 's best,) 
he will see a striking picture of the state and mag- 
nificence kept up by our ancient uobility during the 
feudal times. This great earl is described here as 
having, among his menial servants, knights, squires, 
and even barons : see ver S'i, 183, &c. which, 
however different from modern manners, was 
formerly not unusual with our greater Barons, whose 
castles bud aU the splendour and offices of a royal 
court, before the laws against retainers abridged 
and limited the number of their attendants. 

John Skelton, who commonly styled himself Poet 
Laureat, died June «1, 1529. The following poem, 
which appears to have been written soon after the 
event, is printed from an ancient MS. cony pre- 
served in the British Museum, being much more 
correct than that printed among Skelton's Poems, 
in bL let ISmo, 1568. It is addressed to Henry 
Percy fif^ Earl of NorthumberUind, and is prefaceil 
&c. in the following manner ; 



Poeta Hkelton^ Laureatus libellum suum metrice 

alloquitur. 

Ad dominum properato meum mea pagina Perry, 

Qui Northumbrorum jura paterqa gerit. 
Ad nutum Celebris tu prona repone leonis, 

Quseque suo patri tristia justa cano. 
Ast ubi perlegit, dubiam sub mente volutet 

Fortunam, cuncta quae male fida rotat. 
Qui leo sit felix, et Nestoris occupet annos ; 

Ad libitum cujusipse paratus ero. 

Skelton Laureat upon the dolourous dethg and 
much lamentable chaunce of the uoost 

HONORABLE ErLE OP NORTHUMBERLANDE. 

I WAYLE, I wepe, I sobbe, I sigh ful sore 
The dedely nite, the dolefiille destenny 

Of him that is gone, alas ! withoute restore, 

Of the blode* royall descendinge nobelly ; 

Whos lordshepe doutles was slayne lamentably S 
Thorow tresun ageyn hym compassyd and wrought ; 
Trew to his prince, in word, in dede, and thought. 

Of hevenly poems, O Clyo calde by name 
In the college of musis goddess hystoriall, 

Adres the to me, whiche am both halt and lame 10 
In elect uteraunce to make memoryail : 
To the for soccour, to the for helpe I call 

Myne homely rudnes and drighnes to ezpelle 

With the fineshe waters ofElyconys welle. 



• Tile mother of Henry, flnt Earl of Northnmberiind, 
was Mary danghler to Henry Eaii or Lancaster, whose fath«>r 
EdiDond was second M>n of King Henry HI. — ^The mother 
and wife of Uie second Earl of Northumberland were (K>th 
lineal descendants of Kine Edward HI. — The Percys abo 
were lineally descended m>m the Emperor Charlcmainc 
and the ancient Kings of Prance, by his ancestor Joicelia« 
dtt Lovain (son of GodfTev Doke of Brabant), who took the 
name of Percy on marrving the heiress of that hooae in the 
reign <tf Hen. II., Vid. Camden Britan. Edmondsoo, &c 
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Of noble actes anncyentlj enrolde, 15 

Of famous princis and lordes of astate, 

By thy report ar wonte to be extold, 
Regestrmge trewly e^ery formare date : 
Of thy bountie amr the usuall rate, 

Kyndle in me sucbe plenty of thy nobles, 

Tnes sorrowfuUe dities that I may shew ezpres. SO 

In sesons past who bathe harde or sene 
Of former writinge by any presidente 

That rilane bastarddis in ther furious tene, 
Fulfyld with malice of froward entente, 
Conleterd to^eder of commoun concente 25 

Falsly to alo ther moste singular goode lorde t 

It may be registerde of sbamefull recorde. 

So noble a mui, so yaliaunt lorde and bnigfat. 
Fulfilled with honor, as all the worlde dothe ken; 30 

At his commaundeiflent, whiche had both day and 
Knyghtia and squyers, at every season when (night 
He odde upon them, as menyall houshold men * 

Were no thes commones uncurteis karlis of kynde 

To slo their owne lorde 1 God was not in their 

[minde. 35 

And were not they to blame, I say also. 
That were aboutehym, his owne Kervants of trust, 

To suffre hym slayn of his mortall fo I 
Fled away from hym, let hym ly in the dust : 
They boae not till the rekening were discust. 40 

What shuld I flatter ? what shulde I glose or pay nt 7 

Fy, fy for ahame, their harts wer to fiiint* 

In Englande axt^Fraunce, which gretly was redouted ; 
Of whom both Flaunders and Scotland stode in 
drede; 
To whome gr^te estates obeyde and lowttede : 45 
A mayny of rude rillayns made him for to blede : 
Unkindly they slew him, that help them oft at nede 
He was their bulwark, their paves, and their wall, 
Yet shamfully they slew hym ; that shame mot them 
befiU. 

I say, ye commoners, why wer ye so stark mad ? 50 
What (rantyk fren^ f yll in youre brayne ? 

Where was your wit ana reson, ye shuld have had 1 
What wimuU foly made yow to ryse agayne 
Your naturall lord 1 alas ! I can not fayne. 

Ye armed you with will, and left your wit be- 
hynd ; 55 

Wen may you be called comones most unkynd. 

He was your chyfteyne, your shelde, your chef de- 
fence, 
Redy to assyst you in every tyme of nede : 

Your worship depended of his excellence : 
Alas ! ye mad men, to lar ye did excede : 60 

Your luip was unhappy, to ill was your spede ; 

What moyyd you agayn hjrm to war or to fight 1 

What aylde you to sle your lord agyn all right 1 

The grounde of his quarel was for his sovere3m lord, 
The welle concemyng of all tbe hole lande, 65 
Demaundyng soche dutyes as nedis most acord 
To the right of his prince which shold not be 

withstand ; 
For whos cause ye slew hym with your awne 
hande : 
But had his nobill men done wel that day, 
\e had not been hable to have saide him nay. 70 



But ther was fals packinge, or els I am begylde : 
How-be-it the matter was evident and playne. 

For yf they had occupied ther spere and ther shelde. 
This noble man doutles had not be slayne. 
Bot men say they wer lynked with a double 
choyn, 75 

And held with the commouns under a doke, 

Whiche kindeled the wyld fyre that made all this 

smoke. 

e 

The commouns renyed ther taxes to pay 
Of them demaunded and asked by the kinge ; 

With one voice importune, they playnly said nay : 80 
They buskt them on a bushment themself in baile 

to bringe : 
Agayne the king's plesure to wrasde or to wringe. 

Bluntly as bestis withe boste and with cry 

They saide, they forsede not, nor carede not to dy. 

The noblenes of the northe this raliant lorde and 
knyght, 85 

As man that was innocent of trechery or trayne, 
Presed forthe boldly to witstand the myght. 
And, lyke marciall Hector, he fauht them agayne. 
Vigorously upon them with myght and witli 
mayne, 
Trustinge in noble men that wer with hym there : 90 
Bot all they fled from hym for falshode or fere. 

Barons, knights, squyers, one and alle, 
Togeder with servsunts of his iamuly, 

Turnd their backis, and let ther master fall, 

Of whos [life] they counted not a flye ; .. 95 

Take up whos wolde for them, they let hym ly 

Alas ! his golde, his fee, his annuall rente 

Upon suche a sort was ills bestowde and spent. 

He was envyronde aboute on every syde 

Withe his enemys, that were stark mad and 
wode ; lOU 

Yet whils he stode he gave them wonodes wyde 
Alas for routhe ! what thouche his mynde were 

goode. 
His conge manly, yet ther he shed his bloode ! 
All left alone, alas ! he fuwte in vayne ', 
For cruelly amouge them ther he was sla}'ne. 10/> 

Alas for pite ! that Percy thus was spylt, 
llie iunous erle of Northumberlande : 

Of knightly prowes the sworde pomel and hylt. 
The mighty lyoun * doutted by se and lande ! 
O dolorous chaunce of fortune t'ruward hande ! 110 

What man remembring how shamfully he wois 
slayne. 

From bitter weepinge himself kan restrayne ! 

O cru6ll Mars, thou dedly god of war ! 
O dolorous Teusday, dedicate to thy name, 

W'hen thou shoke thy swoide so noble a man to 
mar ! 115 

O grounde ungracious, unhappy be thy fame, 
Whiche wert endyed with r^e blode of the same ! 

Moste noble erle ! O fowle mysuryd grounde 

Whereon he gat his fynal dedely wounde ! 
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* Alloding to hl» creit and snpporten. 
tracted for redonbled. 
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AtropoB, of the fatall sjsters thre, 120 
Goddes mooste crucll unto the lyf of maiii 

All merciles, in the ys no pite ! 

O homycide, whiche sleest all that thou kan. 

So forcibly upon this erle thow ran, 
That with thy sworde enbaqMd of raortall drede, 125 
Thou Idt asonder hia perlig^ht yltall threde ! 

My wordis unpnllyaht he nakide and playne. 
Of aureat poems they want ellumynynge ; 

Bot by them to knoulege ye may attayno 

Of this lordis dethe and of his murdrynge. 130 
Which whils he lyryd had fuyson of every thing, 

Of knights, of squyers, chef lord of toure and toune, 

Tyl fykkill fortune began on hym to frowne. 

Paregall to dukis, with kings he myght compare, 
Snrmoun tinge in honor all erls he did excede, 135 

To all cuntreis aboate h3rm reporte me I dare. 
Lyke to Eneas benygne in worde and dede, 
Valiaunt as Hector in every marciall nede, 

Provydent, discrete, circumspect, and wyse, 

1 yll the chaunce ran agyne him of fortune' 

dyse. 

Whnt nedetlie me for to eztoll his fame 

With my rude pen enkankerd all with rust ? 

Whos noble actis shew worslieply his name, 
Transcendyng far myne homely muse, that must 
Yet sumwhat wright supprisid with hiirtly lust. 

Truly reportinge his right noble estate, 146 

Immortally whiche is immaculate. 

His' noble blode nerer disteynyd was, 

Trew to his prince for to defende his right, 

Doublenes hatinge, fals maters to compas, 150 

Treytory and treson he bannesht out of syght. 
With trowth to medle was all his hole delyght, 

As all his kuntrey lean testefy the same : 

To slo such a lord, alas, it was grete shame. 

If the hole quere of the muais nyne 155 

In me all onely wer sett and comprisyde, 

Enbrethed with the blast of influence dyvyne, 
As perfightly as could be thought or devysyd ; 
To me idso allthouche it were promysyde 

Of laureat Phebus holy the eloquence, 160 

All were too litill for hb magnyficence. 

yonge lyon, bot tender yet of age, 
Grow and encrese, remembre thyn astate, 

God the assyst unto thyn herytage. 

And geve the grace to be more fortunate, 165 
Agayne rebellyouns arme to make debate. 
And, as the lyoune, whiche is of bestis kinge. 
Unto thy subjectis be kurteis and benyngne. 

1 pray God sende the prosperous lyf and long, 
Stabille thy mynde constant to be and fast, 170 

Right to mayntem, and to resist all wronge : 



All flattringe faytors abhor and from the cast. 
Of foule detraction God kepe the from the blast : 
Let double delinge in the have no place. 
And be ftot light of credence in no case. 175 

Wythe heyy chere, with dolorous hart and rajnd, 
Eche man may sorow in his inward thought, 

Thys lords death, whose pere is bard to iynd 

Allgyf Englond and Fraunce were thorow saught. 
Al kmg^,all princes, all dukes, well they ought 180 

Bothe temporall and spiritual! for to complayne 

This noble man, that crewelly was slayne. 

More specially barons, and those knygtea bold. 
And all other gentilmen with hym enterteynd 

In fee, as menyall men of his housold, 185 

Whom he as lord worsheply manteynd : 
To sorowfull weping they ought to be constreynd. 

As oft as thei call to ther remembraunce. 

Of ther good lord the fate and dedely chaunce. 

O perlese prince of heryn emperyalle, 1^ 

That with one worde formed al thing of nooghte ; 

Hevyn, hell, and erth obey unto thi kail ; 

\\ hich to thy resemblance wondersly hast wrought 
All mankynd, whom thou full dere hast bogfat. 

With thy blode precious our finaunce thou dyd pay ,1 95 

And us redemed, from the fendys pray ; 

To the pray wo, as prince incomperable. 
As thou art of mercy and pite the well. 

Thou bringe unto thy joy etermynable 

Hie sowleof this lorde from all daungerofhell, 200 
In endles blis with the to byde and dwell 

In thy palace above tlie orient. 

Where thou art lorde, and God omnipotent 

O quene of mercy, O lady full of grace. 
Maiden moste pure, and goddis moder dere, 205 

To sorowfull harts chef comfort and solace. 
Of all women O floure withouten pere, 
Pray to thy son above the starris dere. 

He to vouchesaf by thy mediatioun 

To pardon thy servant, and bringe to salyacioD. 210 

In ioy tryumphaunt tlie hevenly yerarchy. 
With all the hole sorte of that glorious place. 

His soule mot leceyve into ther company 
Thorowe bounte of hym that formed aU solace : 
Well of pite, of mercy, and of grace, 215 

The father, the son, and the holy goste 

In Trinitate one God of myghts moste. 

t4t I have placed the foregoing poemof Skelton*s 
before the following extract from Hawes, not only 
because it was written first, but because I think 
Skelton is in general to be considered as the earlier 
poet ; many of his poems being written long before 
Hawes's Graunde Amour. 
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The reader has here a specimen of the descriptxre 
powers of Stephen Hawes, a celebrated ]>oet in the 
reign of Hen. VIL, though now little Itnown. It is 
extracted from an allegorical poem of hia (written 
in 1505,) intitled, *' The Hist of Graunde Amoure 
& La helle Pucel, called the Palace of Pleasure, 
&c." 4to. 1555. See more of Hawes in Ath. Ox. v. 
1, p. 6, and Warton's Obserr. t. 2, p. 105. He was 
also author of a book, intitled, ** The Temple of 
Glass. Wrote by Stephen Hawes, gentleman of the 
bedchamber to K. Henry VII." Pr. for Caxton, 
4io. no date. 

The following Stanzas are taken from Chap. III. 
and IV. of the Hist, above mentioned. " How 
Fame departed from Graunde Amour and left him 
with GoTemaunce and Grace, and ho we he went to 
the Tower of Doctrine, &c." As we are able to 
giTeno small lyric piece of Hawes's, the reader 
will excuse the msertion of this extract 

I LOCED about and aaw a craggy roche, 
Farre in the west neare to me element, 

And as I dyd then unto it approcbe. 
Upon the toppe I sawe refulgent 
The TojtA tower of Morall Document, 5 

Made of fine copper wtib turrettes fayre and hye. 

Which against Phebas shone soe marveylously. 

That for the Tery perfect bryghtnes 
What of the tower, and of the cleare sunne 

I could nothyng behold the goodlines 10 

Of that palaice, whereas Doctrine did wonne : 
Tyll at the last, with mysty wyndes donne. 

The radiant brightnes of golden Phebus 

Auster gan corer with clowde tenebrus. 

Then to the tower I drewe nere and nere, 15 

And often mused of the great hygbnes 

Of the craggy rocke which quadrant did appeare : 
But tbe fayre tower, (so much of ryches 
Was all about,) sexangled doubtles j 

Gargey Id with grayhoundes, and with many ly ons , 20 

Made of fyne golde ; with divers sundry dragons*. 

The Uttie tsrrets with ymages of golde 
About was set, whi<me with tbe wynde aye moved 

With propre vices, that I did well beholde 
About the tower, in sundry wyse they hoved 25 
With goodly pypes, in their mouthes ituned, 

Tbat with the wynd they pyped a daunce 

Idipped Amour de la hault pletaunce. 



V. M, towcn, PC. 
* tirayhoandSf Lion*, Dragons, were at that time the royal 



The toure was great of marveyloas wydnes, 

To whyche ther was no way to passe but one, 30 

Into the toure for to have an intres : 
A grece there was ychesyld all of stone 
Out of the rocke, on whyche men dyd gone 

Up to the toure, and in lykewyse dyd I 

With bothe the Grayhoundes in my company* : S5 

Tyll that I came unto a ryall gate. 

Where I sawe sttmdynge the goodly portres, 

Wbyche axed me, from whence I came a-late ; 
To whome I gan in every thynge expresse 
All myue adventure, chaunce, and busynesse, 40 

And eke my name ; I told her every deU : 

Whan she herde tbis she lyked me right well. 

Her name, she sayd, was called Countenaunce ; 
Into the * base* courte she dyd me then lede. 

Where was a fountayne depured of plesance, 45 
A noble sprynge, a ryall conduyte-hede. 
Made of fyne golde enameled with reed ; 

And on tbe toppe four dragons blewe and stoute 

Thys dulcet water in four partes dyd spoute. 

Of whyche there flowed foure ryvers ryght clere, 50 
Sweter than Nylusf or Ganges was ther odoure : 

Tygrys or Eufrates unto them no pere : 
1 dyd than taste the aromatyke lycoure, 
Fragraunt of fume, and swete as any floure ; 

And in my mouthe it had a marveylous scent 

Of divers spyces, I knewe not what it ment. 

And after thys further forth me brought 
Dame Countenaunce into a goodly Hall, 

Ofjasper stones it was wonderly wrought : 
Tby wyudowes cleare depurea all of ciystall, 60 
And in the roufe on hye over all 

Of golde was made a ryght crafty vyne ; 

Instede of grapes the rubies there did shyne. 
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The flore was paved with berall clarified. 
With pijlers made of stones precious. 

Like a place of pleasure so p^yely |^lorified. 
It myght be called a palaice glorious, 
So muche delectable and solacious ; 

The ball was hanged hye and circular 

With cloth of arras in the rychest maner, 

That treated well of a ftil noble story. 

Of the doubty waye to the Tower PerillousJ ; 
Howe a noble knyght should wynne the victory 

Of many a serpente foule ana odious. 

* •• • • • • 
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V. 44, besy coarte, PC. V. 40, partyes, PC. 

* This ^ndes to a former part of the Poem, 
t Nysos, PC. t The story of Uie poem. 
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THE CHILD OF ELLE, 
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is given from a firagment in tbe Editor^s folio 

MS. : which, though extremely defective and muti- 
lated, appeared to have so much merit, that it excited 
a strong desire to attempt a completion of tlie story. 
The reader will easily discover the supplemental 
stanzas by their inferiority, and at the same time be 
inclined to pardon it, when be considers how diffi- 
cult it must be to imitate the affecting simplicity 
and artless beauties of the original. 

Child was a title sometimes given to a knight See 
Gloss. 

Ok yonder hill a castle standes 

With walles and towres bedight, 
And yonder lives the Child of Elle, 

A younge and comely knighte. 

The Child of Elle lo his garden went, 5 

And stood at his garden pale, 
Whan, lo ! he beheld fair Emmelines page 

Come trippinge downe the dale. 



The Child of Elle he hyed him thence, 

Y-w is he stoode not stille, 
And soone he mette faire Emmelines page 

Come climbing up the hille. 
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Nowe Christe thee save, thou little foot-page, 

Now Christe thee save and see ! 
Oh tell me how does thy ladye gaye, 15 

And what may thy tydinges bee ? 



My lady she is all woe-begone, 

And the teares they falle from her eyne ', 
And aye she laments the deadlye feude 

Betweene her house and thine. 
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And iiere shee sends thee a silken scarfe 

Bedewde with many a teare, 
And biddes thee sometimes thinke on her. 

Who loved thee so deare. 

And here she sends thee a ring of golde 
The last boone thou mayst havci, 

And biddes thee weare it for her sake, 
When she is layd in grave. 



For, ah ! her gentle heart is broke, 

And in gprave soone must shee bee, 30 

Sith her father hath chose her a new new love. 

And forbidde her to think of thee. 

Her father hath brought her a carlish knight, 

Sir John of the north countraye. 
And within three dayes shee must him wedde, 35 

Or he vowes he will her shiye. 

Nowe bye thee backe, thou little foot-page, 

And greet thy ladye from mee, 
And tell her that I her owne true love 

Will dye, or sette her free. 40 



Nowe hye thee backe, thou little foot-p^. 

And let thy fair ladye know 
This knight will I bee at her bowre windowe, 

Betide me weale or woe. 

The boye he tripped, the boye he ranne. 

He neither stint ne stayd 
Untill he came to fair Emmelines bowre 

Whan kneeling downe he sayd, 

O ladye, I've been with thy own true love, 
And he greets thee well by mee ; 

This night will he be at thy liowre-windCwe, 
And dye or sette thee free. 

Nowe daye was gone and night was come, 

And all were rost asleepe, 
All sar e the ladye EmmeUne, 

Who sate in her bowre to weepe : 

And soone she heard her true loves voice 

Lowe whispering at the walle. 
Awake, awake, my deare ladye, 

Tis I thy true love calL 

Awake, awake, my ladye deare. 

Come, mount this faire palfraye 
This ladder of ropes will lette thee downe, 

lie carrye thee hence awaye. 

Nowe nay, nowe nay, thou gentle knight, 

Nowe nay, this may not bee i 
For aye shold I tint my maiden fame. 

If alone I should wend with thee. 

O ladye, thou with a knighte so true 

Mayst safely wend alone. 
To my ladye mother 1 will thee bringe. 

Where marriage shall make us one. 
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" My father he is a baron bolde. 

Of lynage proude and hye ; 
And what would he saye if his daughter 

Awaye with a knight should fly ? 

Ah ! well I wot, he never would rest. 
Nor his meate should doe liim no goode. 

Until he had slayne thee, Child of Elle, 
And aeene thy deare hearts bloode." 

lodye wert thou in thy saddle sette, 
And a little space him fro, 

1 would not care for thy cruel father. 
Nor the worst that he could doe. 

ladye, wert thou in thy saddle sette. 
And once without this walle, 

1 would not care for thy cruel father. 
Nor the worst that might befalle. 

Faire Emmeline sighed, fair Emmeline wept. 

And aye her heart was woe : 
At lengtn he seized he Ully-white hand. 

And downe the ladder he drewe : 
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And thrice he duped her to his breste, 

And kist her tenderlie : 
The tearee thet fell from her fiur eyei 

Ranne like the fountayne free. 
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Hee mounted himaelfe on his tteede so tdle, 

And her on a fair palfraye, 
And slang his bugle about his neeke, 

And roundlje they rode awaye. 100 

All this heheard her owne dsmsellei 

In her bed whereas shee ley, 
Qnoth shee. My lord shall knowe of this, 

Soe I shall hare golde and fee. 

Awake, awake, thoa boron bolde ! 105 

Awake, my noble dame ! 
Your daughter is fledde with the Child of Elle 

To doe the deede of shame. 

The banm he woke, the baron he rose. 
And called his merrye men all : 110 

" And come thon forth. Sir John the knighte. 
Thy ladye is carried to thrall." 



Faire Emmeline scant had ridden a mile, 

A mile forth of the towne, 
When she was aware of her fhthers men 

Come galloping orer the downe : 
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And fonnost came the earlish knight. 

Sir John of the north countraye : 
" Nowe stop, nowe stop, thou false traitoure, 

Nor cany that ladye awaye. If 

For she is come of hye lineage, 

And was of a ladye home. 
And ill it beeeems thee a false churFs Sonne 

To canye her hence to scome." 

Kowe loud thon lyest. Sir John the knight, 125 

Nowe thon doest lye of mee ; 
A knight mee gott, and a ladye me bore, 

Soe never did none by thee. 

Bnt light nowe downe, my ladye faire, 
light downe, and hold my ateed, 150 

While I and this discomteons knighte 
Doe tzye this arduous deede. 

But light nowe downe, my deare ladye. 

Light downe, and hold my horse ; 
While 1 and this discourteous knight 135 

Doe tiye our valour's force. 

Fair Emmeline sighed, fair Emmeline wept. 

And aye her heart was woe. 
While twizt her love and the earlish knight 

Fast many a baleful blower 140 

The Child of EUe hee fought soe well. 

As his weapon he waved amaine. 
That aoone he had slaine the earlish knight. 

And layd him upon the plaine. 



And nowe the baron and all his men 
Full &st approached nye : 

Ah ! what may ladye Emmeline doe ; 
Twere nowe no hoote to flye. 
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Her lover he put his home to his mouth, 
And blew both loud and shrill, 150 

And soone he saw his owne meny men 
Come ryding over the hilL 

*' Nowe hold thy hand, thou bold bardn, 

I pray thee hold thy hand, 
Nor ruUiIess rend two gentle hearts 153 

Fast knit in true lovers band. 

Thy daughter I have dearly loved 

Full long and many a day ; 
But with such love as holy Idrke 

Hath freelye said wee may. 160 

O give consent, shee may he mine, 

And bless a faithfull pairs : 
My lands and livingpi are not small. 

My house and lineage faire : 

My mother she was an earl's daughter, 165 

And a noble knyght my sire 

The baron he frowned and tum*d away 

With mickle dole and ire. 

Fair Emmeline sighed, faire Emmeline wept. 
And did all tremblinge stand : 170 

At lengthe she sprang upon her knee, 
And held his lifted hsnd. 

Pardon, m} lorde and father deare. 

This faire yong knyght and mee : 
Trust me, but for the earlish knyght, 175 

I never had fled from thee. 

Oh have you called your Emmeline 

Vour ciarling and your joye ; 
O let not then your harsh resolves 

Your Emmeline destroye. 180 

The haron he stroakt his dark-brown cbeeke, 

And turned his heade asyde 
To whipe awaye the starting teare 

He proudly strave to hyde. 

In deepe revolving thought he stoode, 185 

And mused a little space : 
Then raised faire Emmeline from the grounde. 

With many a fond embrace. 

Here take her. Child of Elle, he sayd. 
And ffave her lillye white hand ; 19C 

Here take my deare and only child. 
And with her half my land : 

Thy father once mine honour wrcngde 

in dayes of youthful pride ; 
Do thoti the injurye repayre 195 

In fondnesse for thy bride. 

And as thou love her, and hold her deare. 

Heaven prosper thee and thine : 
And nowe my Messing wend wi' thee. 

My lovel^e Emmeline. fOO 

• • 

fit From the word Idrke in ver. 159, this hatn 
been thought to be a Scottish Ballad, but it must be 
acknowledged that the line referred to is among the 
additions supplied by the Editor : besides, in the 
Northern counties of England, kirk is used in the 
common dialect for ehureh, as well as beyond the 
Tweed* 
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EDOM O' GORDON, 



A SCOTTISH BALLAD, 



——was printed at Glasgow, by Robert and An. 
drew Foulis, mdcclv.' 8vo, 19 pages, — We are 
indebted for its publication (with many other valu- 
able things in these Tolumes) to Sir Darid Dalrym- 
ple, Bart, who gare it as it was preserved in the 
memory of a lady, that is now dead. 

The reader wiU here find it improved, and enlarged 
with several fine stanzas, recovored from a fragment 
of the same ballad, in the Editor's folio MS. It is 
remarkable that the latter is entitled Captain Adam 
Carre, and is in the English idiom. But whether the 
author was English or Scotch, the difference origi- 
nally was not great. The English Ballads are gene- 
rally of the North of England, the Scottish are of 
the South of Scotland, and of consequence the 
country of BaUad-singers was sometimes subject to 
one crown, and sometimes to the other, and most 
frequently to neither. Most of the finest old Scotch 
songs have the scene laid within twenty miles of 
England, which is indeed all poetic ground, green 
bills, remains of woods, clear brooks. The pastoral 
scenes remain : of the rude chivalry of former ages 
happily nothing remains but the ruins of the castles, 
where the more daring and successful robbers re- 
sided. The House or Castle of the Rodes stood 
about a measured mile south from Duns, in Ber- 
wickshire : some of the ruins of it may be seen to 
this day. The Gordons were anciently seated in the 
same coun^ : the two villages of East and West Gor- 
don lie about ten miles from the castle of the Rodes* 
The fact, however, on which the Ballad is founded, 
happened in the North of Scotland, (see below,) 
yet it is but too faithful a specimen of the vio- 
lences practised in the feudal times in every part 
of this Island, and indeed all over Europe. 

From the different titles of this Ballad, it should 
seem that the old strolling bards or minstrels (who 
gained a livelihood by reciting these poems) made 
no scruple of changing the names of the personages 
they introduced, to humour their hearers. For in- 
stance, if a Gordon's conduct was blame-worthy in 
the opinion of that age, the obsequious minstrel 
would, when among Gordons, chanee the name to 
Car, whose clan or sept lay further West, and vice 
versL — The foregoing observation, which I owed to 
Sir David Dalrymple, will appear the more perfectly 
well founded, if , as I have since been informed 
(pom Crawford's Memoirs), the principal Com- 
mander of the expedition was a Gordon, and the 
immediate Agent a Car, or Ker; for then the reciter 
might, upon good grounds, impute the barbarity 
here deplored, either to a Gordon or a Car, as best 
suited his purpose. In the third volume the reader 
will find a similar instance. See the song of Gil 



• This BaUad U well known in that neighboiirbood, where 
it it entitled Adam o' Gordon. It may be obMrved, that the 
famoiui freebooter, whom Edward I. fought with hand to 
bandj near Farnham, was named Adam Gordon. 



Morris, wherein the principal character introdoced 
had different names given him, perhaps frt>m the 
same cause. 

It may be proper to mention, that in the folio MS. 
instead of the " Castle of the Rodes," it is the 
" Castle of Britton's-borrow," and also " Diactors''or 
"DraitouTi-borrow," ^or itis very obscurely wiitteo,) 
and ** Capt Adam Carre" is called the "Loidoif 
Westerton-town." Uniformity requirad that the ad- 
ditional stanzas supplied from that copy should be 
clothed in the Scottish orthography and idiom - this 
has therefore been attempted, though perhaps imper- 
fectly. 

It fell about the Martinmas, 

Quhen the wind blew shril and cauld. 

Said Edom o' Gordon to his men,'*'^"^ 
We maun draw till a hauld. 

And quhat a hauld sail we draw till, 5 

My mirry men and me? 
We wul gae to the bouse o' the Rode% 

To see that fair ladie. 



The ladv stude on hir castle wa' 
Beheld baith dale and down : 

There she was ware of a host of men 
Cum ryding towards the toun. 

O see se nat, my mirry men a'1 

see ze nat quhat f see? 
Methinks I see a host of men : 

1 marveil qnha they be. 

She weend it had been hir luvely loid, 

As he cam ryding hame ; 
It was the traitor Edom o' Gordon, 

Quha reckt nae sin nor shame. 

She bad nae sooner bnskit hirsel, 

And putten on hir goun. 
But Edom o' Gordon and his men 

Were round about the toun. 

They had nae sooner supper sett, 

Nae sooner said the grace. 
But Edom o' Gorden and his men 

Were light about the place. 

The lady ran up to hir towir head, 

Sa fast as she could hie. 
To see if by hir faire speeches 

She could wi' him agree. 
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But quhan he see this lady 
And hir yates all locked fast, 

He fell into a rage of wiath, 
And his look was all aghast 
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Cum dcran to me, ze lady gay, * 

Cum doun, cum dowa to me : 
This night sidl jb Kg within mine annes, 

To-morrow my bride sail be. 40 

I winnae cum donn, ae fids Gordon, 

I winnae cum doun to thee ; 
I wiunae forsake my ain dear lord. 

That is aae far frae me. 

Gire owre sour house, le lady fiiir^ 45 

Give owre zour house to me. 
Or I sail brenn yoursel therein, 

Bot and zour babies three. 

I winnae give owre, se false Gordon, 

To nae sik traitor as zee : 50 

And if ze brenn my ain dear babes. 

My lord shall make ze drie. 

But reach my pistoU, Gland, my man *, 

And charge ze weil my gun * : 
For, but an 1 pierce that bluidy butcher, 55 

My babes we been undone. 

She stude upon hir castle wa*, 

And let twa bullets flee * : 
She mist that bluidy butchers hart. 

And only raz*d his knee. 60 

Set fire to the house, quo' fals Gorddn, 

All wood wi' dule and ire : 
Fals lady, ze sail rue this deid. 

As se bren in the fire. 

Wae worth, wae worth ze, Jock my man, 65 

1 paid ze weil zour fee ; 
Quhy pu' ze out tbe ground-wa' stane, 

Lets in tbe reek to me ? 

And ein wae worth ze, Jock my man, 

I paid ze weil zour hire ; 70 

Qahy pu' ze out the ground-wa* stane. 
To me lets in the fire 1 

Ze paid me weil my hire, lady ; 

Ze paid me weil my fee : 
Bat now I'm Edom o'Gordons man, 75 

Mann either doe or die. 

than bespaik hir little son, 
Sate on the nurses knee : 

Sayes, Mither deare, gi' owre this house. 
For the reek it smithers me. 80 

1 wad gie a* my gowd, my chHde, 

Sae wald I a' my fee. 
For sne blast o** the western wind. 
To blaw the reek firae thee. 

O then bespaik hir docbter dear, 85 

She was baith jimp and sma : 
row me in a pair o' sheits. 

And tow me owre the wa. 



* Thcae three lines are reitored from Foalis't edition, and 
dK fol. MS., wliieh last r«ada " tlw boflets" in ver. W. 



They rowd hir in a pair o' sheits, 

And towd hir owre the wa : 
But on the point of Goidon's spear 

She gat a deadly fit 

bonnie bonnie was hir mouth. 
And cheiry were her cheiks. 

And dear clear was hir zellow hair. 
Whereon the reid bluid dreips. 

Then wi' his spear he tumd hir owre, 

gin hir face was wan ! 

He sayd, Ze are the first that eir 

1 wiaht aliye again. 

He tumd hir owre and owre againe, 

gin hir skin was whyte ! 

1 might ha spared that bonnie fikoe 
To hae been sum mans delyte. 

Bnsk and bono, my merry men a'. 

For ill dooms I doe guess : 
I cannae luik in that bonnie &ce. 

As it lyes on the grass. 

Thome, luiks to freits, my master deir. 
Then freits wil follow thame : 

Let it neir be said brave Edom o' Gordon 
Was daunted by a dame. 

But quhen the lady see the fire 

Cum flaming owre hir head. 
She wept and kist her children twain, 

Sayd, Bairns, we been but dead. 

Tbe Gordon then his bougill blew. 

And said, ' Awa', awa' ; 
This bouse o' the Rhodes is a' in flame, 

1 hauld it time to ga.' 

then bespyed hir ain dear lord. 

As hee cam owr the lee ; 
He sied his castle all in blaae 

Sa far as he could see. 

Then sair, sair, his mind misgave. 

And all his hart was wae ; 
Put on, put on, my wighty men. 

So &st as ze can gae. 

Put on, put on, my wighty men, 

Sa fast as ze can drie ; 
For he that is hindmost of the thrang 

Sail neir get guid o' me. 

Than sum they rade, and some they rin, 

Foa fast out-owr the bent ; 
But eir the foremost could get up, 

Baith lady and babes were bient. 

He wrang his hands, he rent his hair. 

And wept in teenefu' muid : 
O traitors, for this cruel deid 

Ze sail weep teirs o'bluid. 
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y. M, 10ft, O Gin, Ac, a Scottish idtom to exprew, great 
admiration. V. 100, 110, Thame, &c. i.e. Them that look 
after omena of ill lock, ill lock will follow. 
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And after the Gordon he is gane, 

Sa fast as he might drie ; 
And soon i' the Gordon's foul hartis bluid 

He's wzoken his dear ladie. 



e • 



tU Since the foregoing ballad was first printed, 
the subject of it has been found recorded in Abp. 
Spotswood's History of the Church of Scotland, 
p. 259 y who infonns us, that 

" Anno 1571. In the north parts of Scotland, 
Adam Gordon (who was deputy for his brother the 
Earl of Huntley) did keep a great stir ; and, under 
colour of the queen's authority, committed divers 

oppressions, especially upon the Forbes 

Having killed Arthur Forbes, brother to the Lord 



Forbes. » . . Not long after, he sent to summon the 
house of Tavoy, pertaining to Alexander Forbes, 
llie lady refusing to yield without directioa froia 
her husband, he put fire unto it, and burnt her 
therein, with children and servaunts, being tvrenty- 
seren persons in alL 

"This inhuman and barbarous cruelty made his 
name odious, and stained all his former doings; 
otherwise he was held veiy active and fortunate in 
his enterprises." 

This net, which had escaped the Editor's notice, 
was in the most obliging manner pointed out to him 
by an ingenious writer who signs his name H. U 
(N'ewcastle, May 9,) in the Gentleman's Mags 
sine for May, 1775, p. 219. 
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BALLADS THAT ILLUSTRATE SHAKSPEARE. 



Oint great dramatic poet having occasionally quoted 
many ancient ballads, and even taken the plot of 
one, if not more, of his plays from among them, it 
was judged proper to preserve as many of these as 
could be recovered, and, that they might be the 
more easily found, to exhibit them in one collective 
view. This second book is therefore set apart for 
the reception of such ballads as are quoted by 
Shakespeare, or contribute in any degree to illus- 
trate his writings : this beinr the principal point in 
view, the candid reader will pardon the admission 
of some pieces that have no other kind of merit 

The design of this book being of a dramatic ten- 
dency, it may not be improperly introduced with a 
few observations on the origin of the English Stage, 
and on the conduct of our first Dramatic Poets ; a 
subject which, though not unsuccessfully handled 
by several good writers already *, will yet perhaps 
admit of some further iUustration. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH STAGE, &e. 

It is well known that dramatic poetry in this and 
most other nations of Europe owes its origin, or at 
least its revival, to those religious shows, which in 
the dark ages were usually exhibited on the more 
solemn festivals. At those times they were wont 
to represent in the churches the lives and miracles 



* Bp. WartRirton'B Siukespeare, vol. v. p. 338.--Pref. to 
Doddcy'B Old Playi.~>Rtccoboni'B AceL of Ttaeat of Ea- 
rope, ftc. &C. ThcM were sU the author had icen when he 
Ant drew ap thU Enay. 



of tlie saints, or some of the more important stories 
of Scripture. And as the most mysterious subjects 
were nrequently chosen, such as the Incarnation, 
Passion, and Resurrection of Christ, &c. these ex- 
hibitions acquired the general name of Mysteries. 
At first they were probably a kind of dumb shows, 
intermingled, it may be, with a few short speeches ; 
at length they grew into a regular series of cia- 
neoted dialogues, formally divided into acts and 
scenes. Specimens of these in their most improved 
state (being at best but poor artless compositions) 
may be seen among Dodsley's Old Plays and in 
Osborne's Ilarleyan Miscel. How they were exhi- 
bited in their most simple form, we may learn firom 
an ancient novel, often quoted by our old dramatic 
Poets, * entitled " a Merye Jest of a Man that 
was called Howleglas," f occ, being a translation 
from the Dutch language, in which he is named 
Ulenspiigle. Howleglass, whose waggish tricks are 
the subject of this book, af^er many adventures 
comes to live with a priest, who makes him his 
parish -clerk. This priest is described as keeping a 
Leman or concubine, who had but one eye, to whom 
Howleglass owed a gi'udge for revealing his 
roffueries to his master. The story thus proceeds : 
" And than in the mesne season, while Howleglas, 
was parysh clarke, at Easter they should pbiy the 

* See Ben Jt^nioii'a Poetaster, act iii. aec 4, and hi* 
Masque of The Portnnate Islet. Whalley's ediL voL ii. 
p. 40, yd. vi. p. 100. 

t Howleglass is said in the prefece to have died in h^cccc^ 
At the end of the book, in m,ccc,u 
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Rcsnmction of oar Lorde : ind for because than the 
men wer not learned, nor conld not reed, the priest 
toke bis leman, and put her in the grave for anAun- 
pell : and this seing Howleflaa, toke to him iij of the 
srmplest persons that were in the towne,that played 
t&e iij Maries; and the Person [L e. Parson or Rec- 
tor] plared Christe, with a baner in his hsnd. Than 
s«ide Howleglas to the symple persons, Whan the 
Aungell aaketh yoa,whome you soke, you maysaye, 
The parsons leman with one iye. Than it fortuned 
tliat the tyme was come that they must playe, and 
the Aungel asked them whom they sought, and than 
sayd they, as Howleglas had shewed and lemed 
them afore, and than answered they, We seke the 
\ I priests leman with one iye. And than the prieste 
I ! might heare that he was mocked. And whan the 

' priestes leman herd that, she arose out of the grave, 
and would hare smyten with her fist Ilowleglas 
upcm the cheke, but she missed him and smote one 
of the simple persons that played one of the thre 

. Maries ; and be gave her another ; and than toke 
she himr by the heare [hair] ; and that seine his 
wyfe, came running hastely to smite the pnestes 

1 1 leman ; and than the priest seeing this, caste down 
hvs baner and went to helpe his woman, so that the 
one gave the other sore strokes, and made great 

^ noyse in the churche. And than Howleglas seyng 
them lyinge together by the eares in the bodi of the 

< chnrche, went ms way out of the village, and came 
no more, there (c)." 

As the old Mysteries fre<^uently required the re- 
presentation of some allegorical personage, such as 
Death, Sin, Charity, Faith, and the like, by degrees the 
lude poets of those unlettered ages began to form 
complete dramatic pieces consisting entirely of such 
personifications. These they entitled Moral Plays, 
or Moralities. The Mysteries were veir inartificial, 

' representing the Scripture stories simply according 
to the letter. But the Moralities are not devoid of 
inventiott ; they exhibit outlines of the dramatic art : 
they contain something of a fiible or plot, and even 
attempt to delineate characters and manners. I have 

!. now before me two that were printed early in the. 
' rei^ of Henty VIII ; in which I think one may 
plainlv discover the seeds of Tragedy and Comedy : 

] lor which reason I shall give a short analysis of them 

I both. 

One of them is entitled " Every Man" (d). The 
fobject of this piece is the summoning or Man out 
of the worid by Death ; and its moral, that nothing 

I wiU then avail him but a weU-spent life and the 

, comforts of relieion. This subject and moral are 

<^iened in a monologue spoken by the Messenger (for 

! that was the name generally given by our ancestors 
to the Prologue on their rude stage :) then God (*) 

I is represented ; who, after some general com- 
plaints on the degeneracy of mankind, calls for Deth, 
and orders him to bring before his tribunal Every- 

I man, for so is called the personage who represents 
die Human Race. Evexy-man appears, and receives 
the summons with all tlie marks of confusion and 
terror. When Death is withdrawn. Every- Man ap- 
plies for relief in this distress to Fellowship, Kin- 
dred, Goods, or Riches, but they successively 

(O Y. ]MVaTNTBD..BT WtLLTAH COPLAND : wlthODt 

: date. 4to. U. let. among Mr. Garrick'a Old Playa, K. vol. X. 

I Id} TMa play has been reprinted ky Mr. Hawklu in hia 
3 Tola, of Old Plays, entitled, '< The Origin of the EngUah 
Drama," llmow Oxford, 1773. Sec voL 1. p. S7. 
(e) The aecoad pcnon of tke Trinity seems to be meant; • 
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renounce and forsake him. In this disconsolate 
state he betakes himself to Good Dedes, who, after 
upbraiding him with his long neglect of her (/), 
introduces him to her sister Knowledge, and she 
leads him to the " holv man Confession," who ap- 
points him penance : this he inflicts upon himself 
on the stage, and Uien withdraws to receive the 
sacraments of the priest. On his return he begins 
to wax faint, and, afUr Strength, Beauty, Discre- 
tion, and Five WiU (g) have all taken their final 
leave of him, gradualljjr expires on the stage ; Good 
Dedes still accompanying him to the last. Then an 
Aungell descends to sing his Requiem ; and the Epi- 
logue is spoken by a person, called Doctour, who 
recapitulates the whole, end delivers the morsl : . 



** T* This memoriall men may have in mynde, 
Ye herers, take it of worth old and yonge. 
And forsake Pryde, for he decevveth you in tbende, 
And remembre Beauti, Five WitU, Strength and 
They all at hut do Every Man forsake ; [Discretion, 
Save his Good Dedes there dothe he take ; 
But beware, for and they be small, 
Before God he hath no helpe at all," &c 

From this short analysis it may be observed, that 
" Every Msn*' is a grave solemn piece, not without 
some rude sttempts to excite terror and pity, and 
therefore may not improperly be referred to the chiss 
of Tragedy It is remarkable that in this old simple 
drama the fable is conducted upon the strictest model 
of the Greek tragedy. The action is simply one, the 
time of action is that of the performance, the scene 
is never chsnged, nor the stage ever empty. Every- 
Man, the hero of the piece, after his first appear- 
ance never withdraws, except when he goes out to 
receive the sacraments, which could not well be ex- 
hibited in public ; and during his absence Know- 
ledge descants on the excellence and power of the 
priesthood, somewhat ailer the manner of the Greek 
chorus. And indeed, except in the circumstance of 
Everjr-Man's expiring on the stage, the Sampson 
Agonistes of Milton is hardly formed on a severer 
plan (A). 

The other play is entitled '* Hick-Scomer" (t), and 
bears no distant resemblance to Comedy : its chief 
aim seems to be to exhibit characters and maimers, its 
plot being much less regular than the foregoing. 
The Prologue is spoken hy Pity represented under 
the character of an aged pilgrim ; he is joined by 
Contemplacyon and Perseverance, two holy men, 
who, after lamenting the degeneracy of the age, 
declare their resolution of stemming the torrent. 
Pity then is left upon the stage, snd presently found 
b}r Frewyll, representing a lewd debauchee, who, 
with his dissolute companion Imaginacion, relate 
their manner of life, and not widiout humour de- 
scribe the stews and other places of base resort. 
They are presently joined by Hick-Scomer, who is 
drawn as a libertine returned from travel, and 
agreeably to his name, acoffs at religion. These 
three are described as extremely vicious, who 

(/) The before-mentioned are male characters. 

(ff) i. e. The Pjve Senses. These are Aneqnently etlilbitcd 
as five distinct personages npon tlie Spanish stage; (see 
Riccoboni, p. M,) bat onr moraUst has represented them all 
by one character. 

(&) See more of Every-Man, in Series the Seeond, Pref. 
to B, ii. Note. 

(i) *' Imprynted by me Wynkyn de Worde," no date ; in 
4to. bL let. This play has auo been reprinted by Mr. Haw- 
kins in his ** Origin of the KngUah Drama," vol, L p. ao. 

D 
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g^lory in erery act of wickedness : at leng^th two 
of tbem quarrel, and Pity endeavoars to part the 
fray; on this they fall upon him, put him in 
the stocks, and there leare him. Pity, thus impri- 
soned, descants, in a kind of lyric measure on the pro- 
fligacy of the age, and in this situation is found by 
Perseverance and Contemplacion, who set him at 
liberty, and advise him to go in search of the delin- 
quents. As soon as be is gone, Frewill appears 
again ; and, after relating in a very comic manner 
some of his rogueries and escapes from justice, is 
rebuked by the two holy men who after a long alter- 
cation, at length convert htm and his libertine com- 
panion Imaginacioun from their vicious course of 
life : and theu the play ends with a few verses from 
Perseverance by way of epilogue. This and every 
morality I have seen conclude with a solemn prayer. 
They are all of them in rhyme ; in a kind of loose 
stanza, intermixed with distichs. 

It would be needless to point out the absurdities 
in the plan and conduct of the foregoing play : they 
are evidently great. It is sufficient to observe, tiiat, 
bating the moral and religious reflection of Pity, &c. 
tlie piece is of a comic cast, and contains a humo- 
rous displav of some of the vices of the age. Indeed 
the author Ihas generally been so little attentive to 
the allegory, that we need only substitute other names 
to his personages, and we have real characters and 
living manners. 

We see then that the writers, of these moralities 
were upon the very threshold of real tragedy and 
comedy ; and therefore we are not to wonder that 
tragedies and comedies in form soon after took place, 
especially as the revival of learning about tliis time 
brought them acquainted with the Koman and Gre- 
cian models. 

II. At what period of time the moralities had 
their rise here, it is difficult to discover. But plays 
of miracles appear to have been exhibited in England 
soon after the Conquest Matthew Paris tells us 
that Geoffrey, afterwards Abbot of St Albans, a 
Norman, who had been sent for over by Abbot 
Richard to take upon him the direction of the school 
of that monastery, coming too late, went to Dun- 
staple and taught in the abbey there; where he 
caused to be acted (probably by his scholars) a mira- 
cle play of St Catharine, composed by himself, (a). 
This was long before the year 1119, and probably 
within die 11th century. The above play of St 
Catharine was, for aught that appears, the first spec- 
tacle of this sort that was exhibited in these king- 
doms : and an eminent French writer thinks it was 
even the first attempt towards the revival of Dra- 
matic Entertainments in all Europe ; being long 
before the Representations of Mysteries in France ; 
for these did not begin till the year 1598 (6). 

But whether they derived their origin from tlie 
above exhibition or not, it is certain that Holy Plajrs, 



(a) Apud DimettapUam. , , , mtendmm ludum de stmeta 
KaUrina Cqutm miracula vmgariter app«UammtJ fedt. 
Ad qwe deeonrnday ptttUt a taeritta $ancti Albanif ut tibi 
CaviB Choralf accommodarmtuTt , et obtimUt. Et fkOi 
Uubu Ule de tancta Katerhta. Vitas Abbat ad fin. Hist 
Mat Paris, foL 1839, p. 56.— We aee here that Plays of 
Miracle* were become oommoii enoogh in the time of Mat 
Paris, who lloariihed abont IMO. But that indeed appears 
from the more early writings of Pits-Stephens: quoted 
below. 

(ft) VId. Abrcg^ Chron. de I'Hlst de F-ance. par M 
Henanlt, k Tann, 1179. 



representing the miracles and sufferings of the Saints, 
were become common in the reign of Henry II ; and 
a lighter sort of Interludes appear not to nave been 
then unknown (c). In the subsequent age of Chau- 
cer, *' Plays of Miracles" in Lent were the common 
resort of idle gossips ((f). 

They do not appear to have been so prevalent on 
the continent, for the learned historian of the council 
of Constance(e) ascribes to the English the introduc- 
tion of plays into Germany. He tells us that the 
Emperor, having been absent from the council for 
some time, was at his return received with grpat 
rejoicings, and that the English fathers in particular 
did, upon that occasion, cause a sacred comedy to be 
acted before him on Sunday Jan. 31, 1417 ; the sub- 
jects of which were: — The Nativity of our Saviour; 
the Arrival of the Eastern Magi ; and the Massacre 
by Herod. Thence it appears, says this writer, that 
the Germans are oblio^ed to the English for the in- 
vention of this sort of spectacles, unknown to them 
before that period. 

I'he fondness of our ancestors for dramatic ex- 
hibitions of this kind, and some curious particulars 
relating to this subject, will appear from the Hoas- 
hold Book of the fifth Earl of Nortliumberland, A. 
D. 1512 :(/) whence I shall select a few extracts, 
which show that the exhibiting scripture dramas on 
the great festivals entered into the regular establish- 
ment, and formed part of the domestic regulations 
of our ancient nobility ; and, what is morts remark- 
able, that it was as much the business of the chap- 
lain in those days to compose Plays for the family, 
as it is now for nim to make sermons. 

" My Lordes Chapleyns in Household vj. vir. 
The Almonar, and if he be a maker of Intertudys, 
than he to have a servaunt to the intent for writ^nage 
of the Parts ; and ells to have non. The maiater of 
gramer, &c" Sect V. p. 44. 

** Item, my lorde usith and accustomyth to gyf 
yerely if is lordship kepe a chapell and be at home, 
them of his lordschipes chapell, if they doo play the 
play of the Nativite uppon cristynmes day in the 
momnynge in my lords chapell befor his loniship 
— xxs." Sect XLIV. p. 343. 

** Item, ... to them of his lordship chappeU and 
other his lordshipis servaunts that doith play the 
play befor his lordship uppon Shrof-Tewsday at 
night yerely in reward — xa. Ibid. p. 345. 

" Item, .... to them .... that playth the play of 



(c) See Pitz-Stepheni's Detcripllon of London, preaer v e d 
by Stow, (and reprinted with notes, &c. by the Rev. Mr. 
Pegge, in 1774, 4to,) Loitdonia pro tpectaemUMtkuatmUb^, 
pro UidfB oeeni^t, ' ludo* habet tanetiom, rtprooaaaiwmm 
miraculorum, <kc. He is thought to have written in the 
reigp of Hen. H., and to have died In that of Richard I. It 
is tnie, at the end of this boolc we find mentioned fiewricum 
rtiem tertium ; but this is doubtless Henry the Second's son, 
who was crownnd daring the life of his father, in 1170, and 
is generally distinguished as Rex iuvenia. Rex Jilius, and 
sometimes they werejointlv named Reget Angtim. From a 
paMage in his Chap. De ReUgiontt it should seem that the 
Dodv of St. 1*homas Becket was Just tlien a new acquisition 
to the Church of Canterbury. 

{d) See Prologue to Wife of Bath's Tale, v. 6IJ7. Tyr- 
whitt's Ed. 

(e) M. L'Enfant Yid. Hist dn Cone, de CoucUDce,3voL 
ii. p. 440. 

Cf) " The regulations and esUbliahments of the hoa»hoM of 
Hen. Alg. Percy, finh Earl of Northnmb. Lond. 1770." »vo. 
Whereof a small impression was printed by order of the 
late Dttlce and Duchess of North uml>erland to bestow in 
presents to their friends. — Although begun in 1519, boom of 
the Regulations were composed so late as IflSS. 
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RMkorrection upon estar dty in the moTODjnf^e in 
J*y lordis • chapeir befor his lordahipe — xxs." Ibid. 

" Item, My lorde uaeth and ac(fki«tomyth yerly to 
gyf hym which is ordynede to be the Master of the 
ReveUs yerly in my lordis hous in cristmas for the 
over8e3ringe and oraerin^e of his lordschips plajes, 
interludes and dresinge that is plaid befor his lord- 
ship in his bons in the zijth dayes of Cristenmas and 
they to hare in rewarde for that cans yerly — ^xzs." 
Ibid. p. 346. 

" Item, My loide useth and accustomyth to gyf 
eTory of the liij. Parsones that his lordsdup admyted 
as his Players to com to his lordship yerly at Cris- 
tynmee ande at all other such tymes as his lordship 
shall comande them for playing of playe and inter- 
ludes affor his lordship in his lordshipis hous for 
every of their fees for an hole yere" . . . Ibid. p. 351. 

'* Item, to be payd ... for rewards to Players for 
lilayes playd at Christynmas by stranegeres in my 
house alter zzd.(f) erery play, by estiroacion somme 
— xxxiijs. iiij'YiJ. Sect I. p. 22. 

*' Item, My Lorde usith, and accustometh to gif 
yerply whoi his lordshipp is at home, to every erlis 
Players that comes to his lordshipe betwixt Crist^qi- 
nias ande Candelmas, if he be his special lorde & 
frende & Kynsman — ^xzs." Sect XLIIII. p. 340. 

" Item, mj lorde usith and accustomyth to gyf 
yerely, when his lordship is at home to every lordis 
Players, that comyth to his lordshipe betwixt Cry- 
&t\Dmas and Candilmas — xs." Ibid. 

'I'he reader will observe the great difference in 
the rewards here given to such Players as were 
retainers of noble personages, and such as are styled 
StTHogers, or, as we may suppose, only strolers. 

The profession of a common player was about this 
time held by some in low estimation. In an old 
satire, entitled " Cock Lorreles Bote"(t) the author 
enumerating the most common trades or callings, as 
** carpenters, coopers, joyners," &c. mentions 

" Players, purse-cutters, money-batteren, 
Golde-washers, tumblers, jogelers. 
Pardoners, &c." Sign. B. vj. 

HI. It hath been observed already, that plays of 
Miracles, or Mysteries, as they were called, led to 
the introduction of Moral Plays or Moralxtes, which 
prevailed so early, and became so common, that, 
towards the latter end of King Henry Vllth's reign, 
John Rastel, brother-in-law to Sir Thomas More, 
conceived a design of making them the vehicle of 
science and natural philosophy. With this view he 
published "A new Interlude and a Mery of the 
Nature of the Four Elements declarynge many proper 
points of Philosophy Naturall, and of Byvera 
Straunge Landys,(a) &c. It is observable that the 



(jf) Tbi* was not so imall a son then as it may now appear ; 
for in anotber part of thii MS. the price ordered to be given 
for a fat ox ic bat 13a. 4d. and for a Jean one 8s. 

(&) At this rate the nnmberof plays acted mnat have been 
twenty. 

(t; Pr. at the Sun in FIcet-at.by W. de Worde,no date, 
b. 1.410. 

fa) Mr. Garrick baa an imperfect copy, (Old Plays, i. vol. 
iii.) The dramatia persons are, "H. The Mestenger [or 
Vrtiogat}. Natnre natnrate ; Homanyt^ ; Sindyoaa Desire ; 
SeosuJl Appetyte ; The Taverner ; Ezpcryence ; Ygno- 
noace (Also yf ye lyste ye may brynge in a dyrn- 
synge.") Afterwards follows a table of the matters handled 
In tbe interlude; among w])ich are, "f. Of certeyn con- 
doaioos proovynge the yerthe most nedes be ronnde, and 
that yt ta in drenmference above xjd M. myle.*' " f . Of 



poet speaks of the discovery of America as then 
recent; 

" Within this xx yere 

Westwarde be founde new landes 

That we never harde tell of before this," &c. 

The West Indies were discovered bv Columbus 
in 1492, which fixes the writing of this play to 
about 1510 (two yeare before the date of the above 
Houshold Book.) The play of " Hick Scomer*' wss 
probably somewhat more ancient, as he still more 
imperfectly alludes to the American discoveries, 
under the name of " the Newe founde Ilonde.*' 
(Sign. A. vij.) 

It is observable that in the olden moralities, as in 
that last mentioned, Every-man, 6cc, is printed no 
kind of stage direction for the exits and entrances of 
the personages, no division of acts and scenes. But 
in the moral interlude of " Lusty Juventus,"(6) 
written under Edward VI., the exits and entrances 
began to be noted in the margin :(c) at length in 
Queen Elizabeth's reim moralities appeared formally 
divided into acts and scenes, with a rc^lar pro- 
logue, &c. One of these is reprinted by Dodsley. 

Before we cjuit this subject of the very early 
printed plays, it mayjust be observed, that, although 
so few are now extant, it should seem many were 
printed before tlie reign of Queen Elizabeth, as at 
the beginning of her reign, her Injunctions in 1559 
are particularly directed to the suppressing of "many 
pamphlets, playes, snd ballads ; that no manner of 
person shall enterprise to print any such, &c." but 
imder certain restrictions. Vid. Sect. V. 

In the time of Hen. YIII., one or two dramatic 
pieces had been published under the classical names 
of comedy and tregedy,((/)but they appear not to have 
been intended for popular use : it was not till the 
religious ferments had subsided that the public had 
leisure to attend to dramatic poetry. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, tragedies and comedies began to appear 
in form, and, could the poets have persevere^ the 
first models were good. " Corboduc," a regular 
tragedy, was acted in 1561 ; («) and Gascoigne, in 
1566, exhibited " Jocasta," a translation from Euri- 
pides, as also " The Supposes," a regular comedy, 
from Ariosto : near thirty yean before any of Shake- 
speare's were printed. 

The people however still retained a relish for their 



certeyne points of cosmographye— and of dyvers strannge 
regyons— and of the new founde landys, and the mauer of 
the people." This part is extremely cnrioas, as it shows 
what notions were entertained of the new American dis- 
coveries by onr own countrymen. 

(b) Described in Series the Second, preface to book ii. 
The Dramatis Personse of this piece are, '* IT. Messenger, 
Lnsty Joventns,Good Connsail, Know ledge, Sathan the devyll, 
Hypocrisie, Fellowship, Aborotnable-lyving an harlot], God's 
merciftil-promises." 

{cj I have also discovered some few Exeat* and JntraU 
in tbe very old interlude of tlie '* Four Elements." 

(d) Bishop Bale bad applied tbe name of Tragedy to his 
Mystery of "God's Promises," in 153S. In 1540 John 
Palsgrave, B.D. had republished a Latin comedy, called 
'* Acolastus," with an English version. HollDgshed tells os 
(vol. iii. p. 850), that so early as 1590 the king had *' a good 
comedie of Planlus plaied" before him at Greenwich; but 
this was in Latin, as Mr. Fanner informs us in his cnrlons 
" Essay on the Learning of Shakesoeare," 8vo. p. 31. 

r) See Ames, p. 310. This play appears to have been 

first printed under the name of " Gorbodnc;" then under 
that of *< Ferrer and Purrer," in 1569 ; and acam under 

"Gorboduc," 1500. Ames calla the first edition quarto, 

Langbaine, octavo, and Tauner iSma 
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old mysteries and moralities (/), and the popular 
dramatic poets seem to have made them their models. 
From the graver sort of moralities our modem 
Tragedy appears to have derived its origin ; as our 
Comedy evidently took its rise from the lighter 
interludes of that kind. And as most of these pieces 
contain an ahsord mixture of religion and buf- 
foonery, an eminent critic (g) has well deduced from 
thence the origin of our unnatural Tragi-comedies. 
Even after the people had been accustomed to 
tragedies and comedies, moralities still kept their 
ground : one of them entitled" The New Custom"(^) 
was printed so late as 1573 : at length they assumed 
the name of masques, (i) and, with some classical 
improvements, became in the two following reigns 
the favourite entertainments of the court. 

IV. The old mysteries, which ceased to be acted 
after the reformatioo, appear to have given birth to a 
Third Species of stage exhibition, which, though 
now confounded with tragedy and comedy, were by 
oar first dramatic writers considered as quite dis- 
tinct from them both : these were historical plays, 
or Histories, a species of dramatic writing, which 
resembled the old mysteries in representing a series 
of historical eyents simply in the order of time in 
which they happened, without any regard to the 
three great unities. These pieces seem to differ 
from tragedies, just as much as historical poems do 
firom Epic: as the Pharsalia does from the iEneid. 

What might contribute to make dramatic poetry 
take this form was, that soon afUr the mysteries 
ceased to be exhibited, was published a large col- 
lection of poetical narratives, called " The Mirrour 
for Magistrates, (a) wherein a great number of the 
most eminent characters in English history are 
drawn relating their own misfortunes. This book 
was popular, and of a dramatic cast ; and therefore, 
as an elegant writer (6) has well observed, might have 
its influence in producing historical plays. These 
narratives probably fumi^ed the subjects, and the 
ancient mysteries suggested the plan. 

There appears indeed to have been one instance of 
an attempt at an Historical PUy itself, which was per- 
haps as early as any mystery on a religious subject; 
for such, I think, we may pronounce the representa- 
tion of a memorable event in English history, that 
was expressed in actions and rnimes. This was 
the old Coventry play of "Hock Tuesday ,"(c) founded 
on the story ot the massacre of the Danes, as it hap- 
pened on St. Brice's night, November 13, 100t,(d) 
The play in question was performed by certain men 
of Coventiy, among the other shows and entertain- 
ments at Kemlworth Castle, in July 1575, prepared 



(f) The genenl receptioD the old MoraUtici had npon the 
stase wOl account for the fondoeM of all oar fint poets for 
allecoiy. Subjects of thia kind were IkmUiar with evei7 
one. 

Ca) Bp. Warbut. Shakeip. voL v. 

(A) Reprinted among Dodaleys Old Plays, voL L 

(<) In lome of these ajipeared characters taU as extraordinary 
as In any of the old Moralities. In Ben Jonson's Masque of 
Christmas, 1618, one of the personages is Minced Pye. 

(a) The Artt rartof which was printed in 160O. 

}< S^^*^ of Royal and Noble Authors, voL p. 1087. 

\c) This must not be confounded with the mysteries acted 
on Corpus Christ! dav by the Franciscans at Coventry, 
which were also called Coventry Plays, and of which an 
account b given from T. Walton's Hist, of Eng. Poetry, Ac 
in Malone's Shaks. voL il. part ii. pag. 13, 14. 

(d) Not low, as printed in Laneham's Utter, mtnUoned 
Delowa 



for Queen Elizabeth, and this the rather " 
the matter mentioneth how valiantly our f^glish 
women, for the lore of their country, behared them- 
selves." 

The writer, whose words are here quoted, (e) 
hath given a short description of the peorformance ; 
which seems on that occasion to have been without 
recitation or rimes, and reduced to mere dumb- 
show ; consisting of violent skirmishes and encouD- 
ters, first between Danish and English *'lanee- 
knights on horse back," armed with spear and shield ; 
and afterwards between " hosts" of rootmen : which 
at length ended in the Danes being '* beaten down, 
overcome, and many led captive by our Eoglisfa 
women." (f) 

This play, it seems, which was wont to be exhi- 
bited in their city yearly, and which had been of 
great antiquity and long continuance there,(^) had 
of late been suppressed, at the instance of some well 
meaning but precise preachers, of whose " sotimess" 
herein uie townsmen complain ; urging that their 
play was " without example of ill manners, papistry, 
or any superstition ;"(&) which shows it to have 
been entirely distinct fiom a religioaa mjfstwy. 
But having been discontinued, and as appears £nmi 
the narrative, taken up of a sudden after the sports 
were begun, the players apparently had not been 
able to recover the old rlumes, or to procure new 
ones, to accompany the action ; which it it originally 
represented " tne outrage and importable inaoleocy 
of the Danes, the grievous complsint of Huna, king 
Ethelred's chieftain in wars* ; his counselling and 
contriving the piCt to dispatch them ; concluding 
with the conflicts above mentioned, and their final 
suppresion — " expressed in actions and rhimes 
after their manner,"(i) one can hardly oonoeire a 
more regular model of a complete drama ; and, if 
taken up soon after the event, it must have been the 
earliest of the kind in £urope.t 

Whatever this old play, or "storial show,'*(lE) 
was at the time it was exhibited to Queen Elisabeth, 
it had probably our young Shakespeare for a spec- 
tator, who was then m his twelfth year, and doubt- 
less attended with all the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding country at these "princely pleasures of 
Kenelworth,"(/) whence Stratford is only a few 
miles distant. And as the Queen was much diverted 
with the Coventry play, *' whereat her M^esty 
laught well," and rewarded the performers with S 

(«) Ro. Laneham, whose Letter, containing a full dcscrip- 
ton of the Shows, tec is reprinted at large in NIcIhiUs s 
Progresses of Q. Ellubeth, &c vol. 1. 4to, 178S.-That, 
writer's orthography, being peculiar jind affected, ia not here 
fi^owed. 

Laneham describes this play of HocK TuBDav, whic^ 
was " presented In an historical cue by certain good-hearted 
men of Coventry" (p. n), and which was *' wool to be 
plav'd in Iheir cilie yearly^' (p. 83^, as if It were pcc«liar 
to them, terming It " their old storial show" (p- tt).— Aad ao 
it might be as repreaentcd and expressed by them *' after 
their manner" (p. 38) : although we are also told by Berl 
Higgons, that St. Brice's Eve was still celebrated by the 
Northern English in commemoration of this massaere of 
the Danes, the women beating brsu instruments, and aiBa^ 
Ing old ihimes, in praise of their cruel anecaton. Sec his 
Short View of Eng. History, 8vo, p. 17. (The Frttrnx is 
dated 1734). 

CO Laneham, p. 9r. (g) Ibid p. 38. 

(X3 Ibid. • Ibid. p. as. (<) IWd. p. 3S. 

t The Rhimes. &c. prove this play to have been in B*g> 
lish, whereas Mr. Thos. Warton thinks the Mysteries eoai- 
poscd before 1888 were in Latin. Malone's Shakesp. voL 
Ii. pt. Ii. p. 0. 
(*)Laneham, p. St. (Q See Nichols** Progreiaea, vol I. p. 87. 
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bucks, snd 5 marks in money: who, " what rejoicing 
upoo thor ample reward, and what triumphing upon 
the good acceptance, vaunted their play was nerer 
so d%nified, nor erer any players before so beatified :** 
but eepedaUy if our young bard afterwards gained 
admittance into the MStle to see a play, which the 
same evening, after supper, was there " presented 
of a very gooid theme, but to set forth by tne actors* 
well handling, that pleasure and mirth made it seem 
y-ery short, though it lasted two gpood hours snd 
more (si)," we may imagine what an impression 
was made on his infant mind. Indeed the dramatic 
cast of many parts of that superb entertainment, 
which continued nineteen days, and was the most 

2»lendid of the kind ever attempted in this kingdom ; 
e addreasea to the Queen in toe personated <marac- 
ters of SybiUe, a savage man, and Sylvanus, as she 
approaclied or departed from the castle ; and, on the 
water, by Arion, a Triton, or the Lady of the Lake, 
must have had a very ^reat effect on a young imagi- 
nation, whose dramaUc powers were hereafter to 
astonish the world. 

But that the historical play was considered by 
our old writsrs, antf by Shakespeare himself, as dis- 
tinct from tragedy and comedy, will sufficiently 
appear from various passages in iheir works. " Of 
late d8ys,''8a3rs Stow, " in place of those stage p]ays(n) 
hath been used comedies, tragedies, enterludes and 
histories both true and &yned(i|}." — Beaumont and 
Fletcher, in the prologue to ** ihe Captain," say, 

" This is nor Comedy, nor Tragedy, 
Nor History."— 

Polonius in " Hamlet" commends the actors, as the 
beet in the world, " either for tragedie, comedie, 
historie, pastorall,"&c. And Shakespeare's friends, 
Heminse and Condell, in the first folio edit, of his 
plays, m 1623 (p), have not only entitled their book 
'* Mr. William Shakespeare's comedies, histories, 
and tragedies :" but in their table of contents have 
arranged them under those three several heads; 
placing in the class of histories, *' K. John, Richard 
II, Hennr IV, 9 pts. Henry V, Henry VI, 3 pts. 
Rich. Ill, and Henir VIII ;" to which they might 
have added such of his other plays as have their sub- 
jects taken from the old Chronicles, or Plutarch's 
liv^ 

Although Shakespeare is found not to have been 
the first who invented this species of drama(f ), yet 
he cultivated it with such superior success, and 
threw upon this simple inartificial tissue of scenes 
such a blase of gemus that his histories maintain 
their ground in defiance of Aristotle and all the 
critics of the classic school, and will ever continue 
to interest and instruct an English audience. 

Before Shakespeare wrote, historical plays do not 
appear to have attained this distinction, being not 
mentioned in Q. Elizabeth's licence in lo74(r) to 
Jaroee Burbage and others, who are only impowered 
" to use, exercyse, and occupie, the arte and facult^e 



(m) Laaeham, p. SB, 10. Thb wu on Sanday eTcaiag. 
Jnly 9. 

tu) The CreatioB of the World, acted at Skinaeri well ia 
I'MS. 

(0) Sec StofW*! Survey of London, 1003, 4to, p. 04, (Mid In 
the title-page to be ** written in tbe year 1506.") See alto 
Wartoo'i Obaervationt on Spenier, vol. il, p. lOO. 

ip) The aame diitinction ia contlnned in ibe M. and 3d. 

Cf ) Sec Malone's Shakeap. vol- i. part ii. p. 31. 
{r) See Aalonc'a 8h»ke>p. toL L pt. ii. p. 37. 



of playenge comedies, tragedies, enterludes, stage- 
playes, and such other like." — But when Shakea- 
peare's hiatories had become the ornaments of the 
stage, they were considered by the public, and by 
hiinself, as a formal and necessary species, and are 
thenceforth so distinguished in public instruments. 
They are particularly inserted in the licence granted 
by K. James I, in 1603(f), to W. Shakespeare 
hunself, and the players his fellows; who are 
authorized " to use and exercise the arte and faculty 
of playing comedies, tragedies, histories, inter- 
ludes, morals, pastorals, stace-plaies, and such 
like." 

The same merited distinction they continued 
to maintain after his death, tiU tbe theatre itself was 
extinguished ; for they are expressly mentioned in 
a warrant in 16^9, for licensing certain " late come- 
dians of Q. Anne deceased, to bring up children in 
the qualitie and exerciae of playing comedies, his- 
tories, interludes, morals, pastorads, stage-plaies, 
and such like*." The aame upuean in an admoni- 
tion issued in 1637 (t) by Phuip Eari of Pembroke 
and Montgomery, then Lord Chamberlain, to the 
master and wardens of the company of printers and 
stationers ; wherein is set form the complsint of 
his Majes^'s servants the players, that " diverse of 
their books of comedyes and tragedyes, chronicle- 
historyea, and the like," had been printed and pub- 
lished to their prejudice, &c« 

This distinction, we see, prevailed for near half a 
century ; but after the Restoration, when the stage 
revived for the entertainment of a new race of 
auditors, many of whom had been exiled in France, 
and formed their taste from the French theatre, 
Shakespeare's histories appear to have been no longer 
relished ; at least the distmction respecting them is 
dropt in the patents that were immediately granted 
after the king'a return. 

This appears not only from the allowance to Mr. 
William Beeston in June 1660(u), to use the house 
in Salisbury-court ** for a play-bouse, wherein com- 
ediea, tragedies, tragi-comedies, pastoralls, and inter- 
ludes, may be acted,*' but also fiN>m the iiiUer grant 
(dated August 21, 1760)(v)to Thomas Killigrew, 
Esq. and Sir William Davenant, knt by which 
they have authority to erect two companies ot players, 
and to fit up two theatres " for the representation 
of tnigydies, comedyes, playes, operas, and all other 
entertainments of that nature." 

But while Shakespearo was the favourite dramatic 
poet, his histories had such superior merit, that he 
might well claim to be the chiet, if not the only his- 
toric dramatist that kept possession of the English 
stage ; which gives a strong support to the tradition 
mentioned by Uildon(«o),tluit, in a«onversation with. 
Ben Jonson, our bard vindicated his historical 
plays, by urging, that, as he bad found " the nation 
m general very ignorant of history, he wrote them 

(a) Ibid. p. 40. 

• Ibid. p. 40. Here Hiatoriea, or Historical Playa. are 
foond totally to bave exdndcd Ihe mention or Tragedica ; a 

£ roof of their soperior popalarinr. In an Order for the 
Ling's Comedians to attend K. Charles I in his summer's 
progress, 1636, (IbkL p. 144.) Histories are not particalarly 
mentioned : ba so neither are tragedies : they being briefly 
directed to ** act playes, eomedyes, and interludes, withont 
any lett," &c. (0 Ibid, p. 130. 

(w) This is believed to be tbe date by Mr. Malone, voL 
tL pt. ii. p 230. (o> Ibid. p. M4. 

(fo) See Malonc's Shakesp. voL vi. p. 4S7. This ingenions 
writer will, with his known liberality, excuse the difference 
of opinion here entertained concerning the above tradition* 



in order to instnict the people in this particular/* 
lliis is assigning not only a good motive, but a yery 
probable reason for bis preference of this species of 
composition ; since we cannot doubt but his illite- 
rate countnnnen would not only want such instruc- 
tion when ne first began to write, notwithstanding 
the obscure dramatic chroniclers who preceded him ; 
but also that they would highly profit by his admi- 
rable lectures on English history so long as he con- 
tinued to deliver them to his audience. And, as it 
implies no claim to his being the fint who intro- 
duced our chronicles on the stage, I see not why 
the tradition should be rejected. 

Upon the whole we have had abundant proof, that 
both Shakespeare and his contemporaries considered 
his histories, or historical plays, as of a legitimate 
distinct species, sufficiently separate from tragedy 
and comedy ; a distinction which deserves the par- 
ticular attention of his critics and commentators ; 
who, by not adverting to it, deprive him of his proper 
defence and best vindication for his neglect of the 
Unities, and departure firom the classical dramatic 
forms. For, if it be the first canon of sound criti- 
cism to examine any work by whatever rule the 
author prescribed for his own observance, then we 
ought not to try Shakespeare's Histories by the ge- 
neral laws of tragedy or comedy. Whether the rule 
itself be vicious or not, is an6ther inquiry ; but cer- 
tainly we ought to examine a work only by those 
principles according to which it was composed. This 
would save a deal of impertinent criticism. 

V. We have now brought the inouiry aa low as 
was intended, but cannot quit it, without entering 
into a short description of what may be called the 
(Economy of the ancient English stage. 

Such was the fondness of our forefathers for dra- 
matic entertainments, that not fewer than nineteen 
play-houses had been opened before the year 1633, 
when Pry nne published his Histriomastix(a). From 
this writer it should seem that ** tobacco, wine and 
beer(6),"were in those days the usual accommodations 
in the theatre, as withm our memory at Sadler's 
WeUs. 

With regard to the players themselves, the several 
companies were (as hath been already shown (c) re- 



(a) He speaks in p. 40S, of the Playhonses in Bishopsgate- 
street, and on Lndgate-hill, wliich are not among the seven- 
teen ennmeraied In the Preface to Dodsloys's Old Plays. 
Nay, it appears from RyraeHs MSS. that twenty-three 
Playhonses had been at dlffervnt periods open in London : 
and even six of them at one time. See Muone's Sbakesp. 
vol. i. pt ii. p. 48. 

(b) So, I think, we may infer flnom the following passage, 
vie. How many are there, who, according to their several 
qnalliies, spend Sd. 3d. 4d 6d. I2d. ISd. is. and sometimes 
4s. or 5s. at a play-honse day by day, if coach-hire, boat- 
hire, tobacco, wine, beere, and snch like vaine expences, 
which playes do usnally occasion, be cast into the reckoning V* 
Prynne's Hirtrinm. p. St*, 

Bat that tobacco was smoked In the playhouses, appears 
flnom Taylor the water-poec, in his proclamation for tobacco's 

Sropagation. " Let play-faonaes, drinking-schools, taverns, 
:c be continually haunted with the conUminous vapours 
of it ; nay (if it be possible^ bring it into the Churches, and 
there choak up their preachers." (Works, p. 233.) And 
this was really the case at Cambridge : James I. sent a letter, 
in 1007, againtt " taking tobacco" in St. Mary's. So I 
learn fi-om my friend Dr. Farmer. 

A gentleman has informed me, that once going into a 
church in Holland, he saw the male part of the audience 
Bitting with their hats on, smokin;; tobacco, while the 
preacher was holding forth in his morning gown. 

(e) See the extracts above, in p. 130 from the E. of- Nor- 
thumb. Houahold Book. 



tainers, or menial servants to particular nobleaieii,{tf ) 
who protected them in the exercise of their pircrfes- 
sion ; and many of than were occasionally StxoUera, 
that travelled from one gentleman's houae to another. 
Yet so much were they eneouxaged, that, notwith- 
standing their multitude, s<mie of them aoqaired 
large fortunes. Edward AUen, master of tb« play- 
house called the Globe, who founded Dulwich col- 
lege, is a known instance. And an old writer speaks 
of the very inferior actors, whom he calls the hire- 
lings, as hving in a degree of splendour, which was 
thought enormous in that frugal age(e). 

At the same time the ancient prices of admission 
were often very low. Some houses had penny- 
benchesC/). The " two-penny s;allery" is mentioned 
in the prologue to Beaumont ana Fletcher's Woman- 
f f ater (g), .And seats of three-pence and a groat seem 
to be intended in the passage of Prynne above tefer- 
red to. Yet different houses varied in their prices : 
that play-house called the Hope had seats of five 
several rates from six-pence to balf-a-crown( A). But 



(d) See the Pref. to Dod*ley's Old Pkys.— The author of 
an old invective against the Stage, called, A third Blast of 
Retrait from Plaies, &c 1580, I'imo, says, "Alas I tlut 
private affection should so raigne in the nobilitie, that to 
pleasure their servants, and to upholde them in ilieir vanitye. 
they should restralne the magistrates from executing their 
oiBce I....Thev [the nobility) are thought to be covetous by 
permitting their servants. . .to live at the devotion or almes 
of other men, passing from countrie to eountrie, from une 

{;entleman's house to another, offering tlieir aervice, which 
s a kind of beggerie. Who iiideede, to speake more trueiic, 
are become beggers for their servants. For comonllc the 
good-wii, men beare to their Lofdes, makes them draw the 
stringes of tlieir purses to extend their liberaiitie.** Vid. 
pag. 75, 76, &c. 

(#) Stephen Gosaon, in his Schoole of Abuse, 1579, ISmo. 
fo. 23, says thus of what he terms in his margin Players- 
men : Over lashing in apparel is so common a fault, that 
the very hyerlings of some of our Plavers, which stand at 
revirsion of vi s. by Ihe week, jet under geuilemens no!>es 
in sntis of kilke, exercising themselves to prating on the 
stage, and common scoffing when they come abrode, where 
they look askance over the shoulder at every man, of whum 
the Sunday before they begeed an almes. I spcake not 
this, as thoueh everye one that professeth the qnalitie so 
abused himselfe, for it is well knowen, that some of tbeni 
are sober, discreete, properly learned, honest housholders 
and citieens, well-thought on among their neighbours at 
home," [he seems to mean Edw. AUen above mentiooe<l] 
" though the pryde of their shadowes (I roeane those hange- 
byes, whom they succour with sti|)end) cause them to be 
somewhat il-talked of abroad. 

In a subsequent period we have the following satirical 
fling at the showy exterior and supposed profits of the actors 
of that time.— Vid. Greene's Groatsworth of Wit, Iftl5, 4to. 
''What is your profession t"—" Truly, sir, ....I am a 
PUyer." *' A Play erf.... I took you rather for a Gentle- 
man of great living ; for, if by outward habit men should be 
censured, I tell you, you would be taken for a substantial 
man." " So I am where I dwelL ....What, though the 



world once went hard with me, when I was fayne to carry 
my playing-fardle a foot-backe : tempora mutanhtr. ...fur 
my very share in playing apparrell will not be sold for two 
hundred pounds. . . . Nay more, I can serve to make a pretiy 
speech, for I was a country author, paaatng at a Moral, ftc." 
See Roberto's Tale, sign. D. 3. b. 

(/) Soa MS. of Oldys, ttom Tom Kadi, an old pamphlet- 
writer. And this is confirmed by Taylor the Water-poet, in 
his Praise of Beggerie, p. 09. 

** Yet have I seen a begger with his many, [sc vmnin] 
Come at a play-house, all in for one penny." 

(g) So in the Belroan's Night-walks by Decker, 1618, 4to. 
*' Pay thy two-pence to a Player, in this gallery thoa mayeat 
sit by a harlot* 

(h) Induct, to Ben Jonson's Bartholoraew-Mr. An ancient 
satirical piece, called '* The Blacke Book, Lond. lOM, 4to.** 
talks of "The rix^pennp Roomes in Playhouses;" and 
leaves a legacy to one whom he calls ** Arch-tobacco taker 
of England, in ordinaiies, upon ttagee both c«auiion and 
orivate." 
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a ■hilKn|r acems to have been the usual price(i) of 
what ia now called the Pit, which probably had its 
name from one of the play-houses having been a 
Cock-pit(fe). 

The day originally set apart for theatrical exhibi- 
tion appears to hare been Sunday ; probably because 
the first dramatic pieces were of a religious cast 
During a great part of Queen Elizabeth's reign, the 
playhouses were only licenced to be opened on that 
day(/) ; but before the end of her reign, or soon 
after, this abuse was probably removed. 

The usual time of acting was early in the a/ter- 
noon(m), plays being generally performed by day- 
ligfat(it). All female parts were performed by men, no 
Kngliah actress being ever seen on the public stage(o), 
before the Civil Wars. 



(0 Shakcsp. ProL to Hen. vUJ.— Beaom. and Fletch. ProL 
to (be CaptaLi, and to Ibe Mad-lover. 

(k) This etymolocv halb been objected to by a very inge- 
niou writer (tee Malone'i Shakesp. vol. i. pt. ii. p. 50), 
wbo thinks it qneationable, becanse, in Sl Mary's church 
at Cambridge, tkie area that if under tlie palpit, and snr- 
reunded by tlie gallerite, is fnowj called the pit ; which, he 
says, no one can sospect to iMve been a cockrvit, or that a 
playboQse phrase could be applied to a chnrch.— But who- 
rmtr is acquainted with the ucentionsness of boys, will not 
tliiak it impossible that they should thus apply a name so 
pecoliariy expressive of its situation : which from frequent 
Bw mieht at length prevail among the senior members of 
Uie university ; especially when liiose young men became 
seniors ibemsrlves. The name of pit, so applied at Cam- 
biidge, roust be deemed to have been a cant phrase, until it 
C4a be shown that the area in other churches was usually so 
CiUed. 

(I) So Ste. Gosson? in his Schoole of Abuse, 1S70, Itmo, 
speaking of the players, says, " These, because they are al- 
kiwed to play every Sniuiay, make liii or v. Sundayes at 
kast every week, (vL 94. — So the author of a Second and 
Third Blast of Retrait ftttm Plaies, 1580, 12mo. *' Let the 
magistrate but repel them from the libertie of plaeing on the 
&ibboih-daie. ... To plaie on the Sabboth is but a privi- 
lege of snfl'erance, and might with ease be repelled, were it 
thoroQgtly followed." pag. 01,02. So again, " Is not the 
Sdbboth of al other dales the most abased Y . . . Wherefore 
abase not so the Sabboih-dale, my brethren ; leave not the 
temple of the Lord." ....** Those nnsaverie morsels of 
BiueemeUe sentences passing oat of the month of a rnftenlle 
plaier, doth more content Uie hnngrie humors of the rude 
nioltitode, and carrieth better rellish in their mouthes, than 
the bread of the worde, &c." Yid. pag. 03, 65, 69, Ac. I 
till not recollect that exdammatioos of this kind occur in 
Frynne, whence I condnde that this enormity no longer 
Hibftsted in his time. 

It shonid aLso seem, ttom the author of the Third Blast 
above qnoled, that the diurchcs still continued to be used 
«casioDaUy for theatres. Thus, in p. 77, he says, that the 
playersy (who, as hath been observed, were servants of the 
tobility,) *' under the title of their maisters, or as retelners, 
are privlJedged to rpave abroad, and permitted to publish 
their manetree in evi^ie temple of God, and that through- 
out Kngland, onto the horrible contempt of prater." 

(as) ** He entertaines os" (says OverVury In his character 
< fan Actor) *' in the best leasnre of our life, that is, betweene 
n eala ; the most unfit time either for study, or bodily ez- 
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trcue." — Even so late as in the reign of Cha. II, Plays 
icnerally began at 3 in the afternoon. 
^ (a) See Biogr. Brit. I. 117, n. D. 

(o) 1 aay '* no English Actress— on the public stage," be- 
• aine Prynne speaks if it as an unusual enormity, that 
" tliey had French-women actors in a play not long since 
lersonnied in Blackfriars Playhouse." This vras in 10»» 
\id, page tlJk And thondi female parts were performed by 1 
c oi or boys on the pnbuc stage, yet in masques at court, i 



Lastly, with regard to the playhouse furniture 
and ornaments, a writer of King Charles the Second's 
time(f»), who well remembered the preceding age, 
assures us, that in general " they had no other scenes 
nor decorations of the stage, but only old tapestry, 
and the stage strewed with rushes, with habits ac- 
cordingly (9)." 

Yet Coryate thought our theatrical exhibitions, 
&c. splendid when compared with what he saw 
abroad. Speaking of the theatre for comedies at 
Venice, he says, " The house is yery beggarly and 
base, in comparison of our stately playhouses in 
England: neyther can their actors compare with 
otirs for apparrell, shewes, and musicke. Here I 
observed certaine things that I never saw before : 
for I saw women act, a thing that I never saw 
before, though I have heard that it hath been some- 
times used in London : and they performed it with 
as good a grace, action, gesture, and whatsoever 
convenient for a player, as ever 1 saw any masculine 
actor(r)." 

It ought, however, to be observed, that, amid such 
a multitude of playhouses as subsisted in the Me- 
tropolis before the Civil Wars, there must have 
been a great difference between their several accom- 
modations, ornaments, and prices; and that some 
woidd be much more showy than others, though 
probably ail were much inferior in splendour to the 
two great theatres after the Restoration. 

*^* The preceding Essay, although some of the 
materials are new arranged, hath received no alte- 
ration deserving notice, from what it was iu the 
Second edition, 1767, except in Section iv, which in 
thepresent impression hath been much enlarged. 

This is mentioned, because, since it was first pub- 
lished, the History of the English Stage hath been 
copiously handled by Mr. Thomas Warton in his 
" History of English Poetry, 1774, &c." 3 vols. 4to. 
(wherein is inserted whatever in these volumes fell 
in with his subject) ; and by Edmond Malone, Esq. 
who, in his " Historical Account of the English 
Stage," (Shakesp. vol. i, pt ii, 1790,) hath added 
greatly to our knowledge of the economy and usages 
of our ancient theatres. 

the queen and her ladles made no scruple to perform the 
principal parts, especially in the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I. 

Sir William Davenant, after the Restoration, introduced 
women, scenery, and higher prices. See Cibber's Apology 
for his own Life. 

(p) See a short Discourse on the English Stage, subjoined to 
Flecknor's '* Love's Kingdom," 1674, limo. 

(9) It appears flrom an Epigram of Taylor the Wates-poet, 
that one of the principal Theatres in his time, vis. The Globe 
on the Bankside, Souihwark, (which Ben ionson calls the 
Glory of the Bank, and Fort of the whole pariali,) had been 
covered with thatch till It was burnt down in 1813. — (See 
Taylor's Sculler, Epig. 22, p. SI. Jonson's Execration on 
Vulcan. 

Pnttenhara tells us they used Vieardsia bis time, " partly 
to supply the want of players, when there were more parts 
than there were persons, or that it was not thought meet U> 
trouble., princes chambers with too many folkes." Art of 
Eng. Poes. 10S9, p. 26. Prom the last clause. It should 
seem that they were chiefly used in the Masques at Gonrt. 
(r) Coryate's Crudities, 4to, 1011, p. 247. 
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I. 

ADAM BELL, CLYM OF THE CLOUGH, AND WILLIAM OF CLOUDESLY, 



— were three noted outlaws, whose skill in 
archery rendered them formerly as fiunous in the 
North of England, as Robin Hood and his fellows 
were in the midland counties. Their place of resi- 
dence was in the forest of Englewood, not 6ur from 
Carlisle, (called corruptly in the ballad English- 
wood, whereas Engle- or Ingle-wood signifies wood 
for firing.) At what time they lirra does not 
appear. Ilie author of the common ballad on "The 
pedigree, education, and marriage, of Robin Hood,** 
makes ^em contemporary widi Robin Hood's 
father, in order to give lum the honour of beating 
them: viz. 

The father of Robin a forrester was. 

And he shot in a lusty long-bow 
Two north-country miles and an inch at a shot. 

As the Pindar of Wakefield does know : 

For he brought Adam Bell, and Clim of the Clough, 

And Wiluam a Clowd6slee 
To shoot with our Forester for forty mark ; 

And our Forester beat them all tLree. 

Collect of Old Ballads, 1737, 1 voL p. 67. 

This seems to prore that they were commonly 
thought to have lived before the popular hero of 
Sherwood. 

Our northern archers were not unknown to their 
southern countrymen : their excellence at the long- 
bow is often alluded to by our ancient poets. Shaks- 
peare, in his comedy of " Much adoe about nothing," 
act 1, makes Benedicke confirm his resolves of not 
yielding to love, by this protestation, "If I do, hang 
me in a bottle like a cat*, and shoot at me, and he 
that Iiits me, let him be clapt on tlie shoulder, and 
called Adam :" meaning Adam Bell, as Theobald 
rightly observes, who refers to one or two other 
passages in our old poets wherein he is mentioned. 
The Oxford editor has also well conjectured, that 
" Abraham Cupid," in Romeo and Juliet, act iu sc. 1, 
should be " Adam Cupid," in allusion to our archer. 
Ben Jonson has mentioned Clym o' the Clough in his 
Alchemist, act i, sc. 2. And Sir William Davenant, 
in a mock poem of his, called '* The Long Vacation 
in London," describes the attorneys and proctors, 
88 mftking matches to meet in Finsbury fields. 

" With loynes in canvass bow-case tyde \ : 
Where arrowes stick with mickle pride j . . . . 

Like ghosts of Adam Bell and Clymme. 
Sol sets for fear they'l ahoot at him. 

Works, 1673, foL p. J91. 

I have only to add further concerning the prin- 
cipal hero of this ballad, that the Bells were noted 
ro^es in the north so late as the time of Queen 
Ehzabeth. See in Rymer*s Foedera, a letter from 



• Bottlei formerly were of leather ; though perhaps a 
wooden boule micht be here meauL It Is still a diversion 
in ScotlaAd to hang up a cat in a smaU cask, or firkin, half 
filled with soot : and then a parrel of clowns on horseback 
try to beat ont the ends of It, in order to show their dex- 
terity in escapinc before the contents fall upon them. 

t i. e. Each with a canvaaa bow-case tied round his loins. 



Lord William Howard to some of the officers of 
state, wherein he mentions them. 

As for the following stanzas, which will be judged 
from the style, orthography, and ntunbers, to be of 
considerable antiquity, they were here given (cor- 
rected in some places by a MS. copy in ue Editor t 
old folio) from a black-letter 4to. Imprinted at London 
in Lothhurge 6y WHUam Copland (no date). That 
old quarto edition seems to be exactly followed in 
" Pieces of Ancient Popular Poetry, &c* Lood. 
1791," 8vo., the variations from which, that occur 
in the follovi'ing copy, are selected from many others 
in the folio MS. above mentioned, and when dis- 
tinguished by the usual inverted ' ocMiuna' have been 
assisted by conjecture. 

In the same MS. this ballad is followed by another, 
entitled Younge Cloudeslee, being a continuation of 
the present story, and reciting the adventures of Wil- 
liam of Cloudesly's son : but greatly inferior to this 
both in merit and antiquity. 



PART THE naST. 

Mery it was in the grene forest 

Amonge the leves grene. 
Whereas men hunt east and west 

Wyth bowes and arrowes kene ; 

To raise the dere out of theyr deime ; 

Suche sightes hath ofte bene sene ; 
As by thre yemen of the north oountr^y. 

By them it is I mesne. 

The one of them hight Adam Bel, 
The other Clyni of the Clough*, 

The thyrd was William of Cloudesly, 
An archer good ynough. 

They were outlawed for venyson. 

These yemen everychone ; 
They swore them brethren upon a day 

To Englyshe wood for to gone. 

Now lith and lysten, gen^lmen, 
That of myrthes loveth to here : 

Two of them were single men. 
The third had a wedded fere. 

Wyllyam was the wedded man, 
Muche more than was hys care : 

He sayde to hys brethren upon a day, 
To Carleile he would 6ire, 

For to speke with fayre Alyoe his wife. 

And with his chymiren thre. 
By my trouth, sayae Adam Bel, 

Not by the counsell of me : 

For if ye go to Carlile, brother. 
And frt>m thys wylde wode wende. 

If that the justice may you take, 
Your lyfe were at an ende. 
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v. i4, CaerM, in PC. passim. 
* Cigm nf the CUmyh means Clem, rciemeofl of the 
Cliff: for so Clough signifies in tl»e North. 
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If that I come not to-morowe, brother. 

By pryme to you agayne, 
Tmste you then that I am * taken,' S5 

Or eue that I am alayne. 

He toke hya leare of hys brethjen two, 

And to Carlile he is gon : 
There he knocked at his owne windowe 

Shortlye and anone. 40 

Wher be tou, hyn Alyce, he sayd. 

My wife and chyldren three ? 
Lyghtly let in thyne owne huabande, 

Wyllyam of Cioudealee. 

Alas ! then njde fayre Alyoe, 45 

And ayghed wonaerous aore, 
Thys place hath ben beeette for you 

Thys halfe a yere and more. 

Now am I here, sayde CIoude«lee, 

I would that in I were. 50 

Now fetche ua meate and drynke ynoughe, 

And let ua make good chere. 

She fetched hyro meate and diynke plentye, 

Lyke a true wedded wyfe ; 
And pleased hym with that she had, 55 

Whome she loTed as her lyfe. 

There lay an old wyfe in that place, 

A lytle besyde the fyre, 
Whych Wyllyam had found of charytye 

More than aoTen yere. 60 

Up she rose, and forth shee goes, 

EyiU mote shee speede therfore ; 
For shee had sett no foote on ground 

In seven yere before. 

She went unto the justice hall, 65 

As tut as ahe could hye : 
Thya n^ht, shee sayd, is come to town 

Wyllyam of Cloudeslye. 

Thereof the justice was full fayne, 

And ao was the shirife also : 70 

Thou shalt not trauaile hither, dame, for nought, 

Thy meed thou ahalt have ere thou go. 

They gave to her a ryght good goune, 

or scarlate, ' and of mine :' 
She toke the gyft, and home she wente, 75 

And Gonchea her doune agayne. 

They rayied the towne of meiy Carleile 

In all the haste they can ; 
And came thronging to Wyllyames house. 

As fast aa they might gone. 80 

There they besette that good yeman 

Round about on erery syde : 
Wyllyam hearde great noyse of folkes. 

That thither-ward fast hyed. 



V. 80. take, PC. tear. MS. 



Alyce opened a backe wyndowe. 

And foked all aboute, H? 

She was ware of the justice and shirife bothe, 

Wyth a full (preat route. 

Alas ! treason, cryed Alyce, 

Ever wo may thou be ! 90 

Goe into my chamber, my husband, she sayd, 

Swete Wyllyam of Cloudeslee. 

He toke hys sweard and hys bucler, 

Hys bow and hys chyldren tbre, 
And wente into hys strongest chamber, 95 

Where he thought surest to be. . 

Fayre Alyce, like a lover true, 

Took a pollaxe in her hande : 
Said, He shall dye that cometh in 

Thys dore, wnyle I may stand. 100 

Cloudeslee bento a right good bowe. 

That was of a trusty tre, 
He smot the justice on the brest. 

That hys arowe burst in three. 

' A' curse on his harte, saide William, 105 

Thys day thy cote dyd on ! 
If it had ben no better then myne. 

It had gone nere thy bone. 

Yelde tne Cloudesle, sayd the justise. 
And thy bowe and thy arrowes the fro. 110 

' A' curse on hys hart, sayd fair Alyce, 
That my husband counoelleth so. 

Set fyre on the house, saide the sheriff*, 

Syth it wyll no better be. 
And brenne we tfaerin William, he saide, 1 15 

Hys wife and chyldren thre. 

They fyred the house in many .a place, 

T)ie fyre flew up on hye ; I 

Alas ! then cryed fayre Alice, 

I se we here shall dye. 1 20 

William openyd a backe wyndow. 

That wag in hys chamber hie, i 

And there with sheetes he did let downe ^ 

His wife and children three. 

Have you here my treasure, sayde William, 1?5 
My wyfe and my chyldren thre: I 

For Chnstes love do them no harme, 
But wreke you all on me. I 

I 

Wyllyam shot so wonderous well, 

Tyll hys arrowes were all agoe, 1 30 ' 

And the fyre so fast upon hym fell. 

That hys bowstryng brent in two. 

The sparkles brent and fell upon 

Good Wyllyam of Cloudesle : 
Than was he a wofull man, and sayde, 13'> 

Thys is a cowardea death to me. 



Y. 85, sic. MS. §hop wmdcw, PC. 
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Leerer bad I, said Wyllyam, 

With my sworde in the route to renne, 

Then here among myne enemyes wude 

Thus cruelly to bren. 140 

He toke bys sweard and bys backler, 

And among them all be ran, 
Where the people i^ere most in preoe. 

He smote downe many a man. 

There myght no man abyde bys stroakes, 145 

So fersly on them be ran : 
Tb«>n they threw wyndowes and dores on him. 

And so toke that good yeman. 

There they hym bounde both band and fote, 
And in a deepe dungeon bim cast : 150 

Now, Cloudesle, sayd the justice, 
Thou sbalt be banged in hast. 



d the sherife, 



165 



160 



165 



170 



' A payre of new gallowes, say( 
Now sbal 1 for thee make / 

And the gates of Carleil sbal be shutte : 
No man sbal come in theraU 



llien shall not belpe Clym of the Clougbe, 

Nor yet shall Adam Hell, 
Though they came with a thousand mo. 

Nor all the devels in bell. 

Early in the momynge the justice uprose, 

To the g2ites first can be gone. 
And commaunded to be shut full close 

Lightile everychone. 

llien went he to the markett place. 

As fast as he coulde bye ; 
There a payre of new gallowes he set up 

Besyde the pyllorye. 

A lytle boy ' among them asked/ 

What meaned that gallow-tre? 
They savde to bonge a good yeman, 

Called Wyllyam of Cloudesle. 

That lytle boye was tlie towne swyne-beard, 

And kept wyre Alyces swyne ; 
Oft be had seene William in the wodde. 

And geun hym there to dyne. 

He went out att a crevis of the wall, 
And lightly to the woode dyd gone ; 

There met he with these wightye yemen 
Shortly and anone. 

Alas ! then sayd the lytle boye, 

Ve tary here all too longe ; 
Cloudeslee is token, and dampned to death. 

And readye for to honge, 

Alas I then sayd good Adam Bell, 

That ever we saw thys daye ! 
He bad better hare tarryed with us, 

So ofte as we dyd him praye. 



V. 1 a I, sic. MS. *ye Justice, PC— V. 153,4, are con- 
tracted from thefol. MS. aud PC— V. 170, yongc men, PC. 
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He myght hare dwelt in greene foreste. 

Under the shadowes greene, 190 

And have kepte both h3rm and us att reste. 
Out of all trouble and teene. 

Adam bent a ryght good bow, 

A great hart sone bee had Blayae ; 
Take that, chylde, he sayde, to thy dynner, 195 

And bring me myne arrowe agayne. 

Now go we hence, sayed these wightye yeomen, 

Tarrye we no longer here ; 
W^e shall hym borowe by God his grace. 

Though we buy itt full dere. 200 

To Caerleil wente these bold yemen. 

All in a momyng of maye. 
Here is a fyt* of Cloudeslye, 

And another is for to saye. 

PART THE SECONn. 

And when they came to mery Carleile, 

All in ' the' momyng tyde, 
They founde the gates shut them untyll 

About on every syde. 

Alas ! then sayd good Adam Bell, 5 

That ever we were made men ! 
These gates be shut so wonderous fast. 

We may not come therein. 



Then bespake him Clym of the Clough, 
y^yih a wyle we wyl us in bryng j 

Let us saye we be mesjtengers, 

Streyght come nowe from our king. 

Adam said, I have a letter written. 

Now let us wysely werke, 
W^e wyl saye we have the kynges seale ; 

I holde the porter no clerke. 

Then Adam Bell bete on the gates 
With strokes great and strong : 

The porter marveiled, who was therat. 
And to the gates he throns;;e. 



10 



15 



ro 



Who is there now, sayde the porter, 

That maketli all thys knockinge? 
We be tow messengers, quoth Clym of the Clough, 

Be come ryght from our kyng. 



We have a letter, sayd Adam Bel, 
To the justice we must itt bryng ; 

Let us in our mei^ssage to do. 
That we were agayne to the kyng. 

Here commeth none in, sayd the porter. 

By hym that dyed on a tre, 
Tyll a false thefe be banged. 

Called WyUyam of Cloudesle. 



25 



30 



Then spake the good yeman Clym of the Clougb, 

And swore by Mary fre. 
And if that we stande long wythout, 35 

Lyke a thefe hanged shalt thou be. 



V. 100, »lc MS. shadowes shcene, PC— V. 197, jdly yeo- 
incu, MS. wight youK mvn, PC. 

• Sec Giuas. 
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Lo ! here we hare the kynges Male : 

>Vhat, Lurden, art thou wode 1 
The porter wmt* it had been so, 

And lyghtlj dyd off hja hode. 40 

Welcome is my lordes seale, he aaide ; 

For that ye shall come in. 
He opened the gate full shortlye : 

An euyl openyng for him. 

Now are we in, sayde Adam Bell, 45 

Wberof we are full fiune ; 
But Christ he knowes, that harowed hell. 

How we shall com out i^yne. 

Had we the keys, said Clim of the Clough, 
Ryght wel then shoulde we spede, 50 

Then might we come out wel ynough 
When we se tyme and nede. 

They called the porter to counsell. 

And wrang his necke in two. 
And caste hym in a depe dungeon, 55 

And toke hya keya hym fro. 

Now am I porter, sayd Adam Bel, 

Se hrother the kevs are here, 
The worst porter to merry Carleile 

That ' the* had thys hundred yere. 60 

And now wyll we our howes bend. 

Into the t'owne wyll we go, 
For to ddyuer our dere brother. 

That lyeth in care and wo. 

Then they bent theyr good ewe bowes. 65 

And loked theyr stnnges were roundf. 

The markett place in mery Carleile 
They beset that stound. 



And, as they loked them besyde, 
A poire of new salowes * tney' see, 

And the justice with a quest of squyers. 
That judged William hanged to be. 



70 



And Cloudesle lay ready there in a cart. 

Fast bound both fote and hand ; 
And a stronge rop about hys necke, 75 

All leadye for to hange. 

The justice called to hym a ladde, 
Cloudeslees clothes nee shold have. 

To take the measure of that yeman, 
Thenfter to make hys grave. 80 

I hare sene as great mervaile, said Cloudeele, 

As hetwejme thys and piyme. 
He that maketh a grave for mee, 

Hynoaelfe may lye therin. 



V. Lordeyne, PC 

* i. c weened, thoaght, (which last Is the readlnc of the 
fdfio MS.)— Calais, or Kotien, was taken from the Enclish 
t^ showinc the govenior, who conld not read, a letter with 
the king's teal, which was all he looked at. 

t So Ascfaaoi in his Toxophilus gives a preeept ; " 7he 
Mitnge moat be ronnde ;" (p. 140, ed. 1761.) otherwise, we 
laajr oondede from incchanical principles, the airow will not 
fly tiiK. 



Thou speakest proudl^re, said the iuatice, 85 

I wlU thee hange with my hande. 
Full wel herd this his brethren two, 

There styll aa they dyd stande. 

Then Cloudeale east his^yen asyde. 

And saw hys ' brethren twaine* 90 

At a comer of the market place, 

Redy the justice for to slaine. 

I se comfort, sayd Cloudesle, 

Yet hope I well to fare. 
If I might haye my handes at wyll 95 

Ryght lytle wolde I care, 

Then spake good Adam Bell 

To t^lym of the Clough so free, 
Brother, se you marke the justyce wel , 

Lo ! yonder you may him se : 100 

And at the shyrife shote I wyll 

Strongly wy th an arrowe kene ; 
A better shote in mery Carleile 

Thys teyen yere was not sene. 

They loosed their arrowes both at once, 1 0.) 

Of no man had they dread ; 
The one hyt the justice, the other the sheryfe, 

That both theyr sides gan blede. 

All men voyded ; that them stode nye, 

When the justice fell to the grounde, 110 

And the shenfe nye him by ; 
Eyther had his deathes wounde. 

All the citezens fast gan flye, 

They durst no longer abyde : 
There lyghtly they losed Cloudeslee, 1 15 

Where he with ropes lay tyde. 

Wyllyam start to an officer of the towne, 
Hys axe ' from' hys hand he wronge. 

On eche syde he smote them downe, 
Hee thought he taryed to long. 120 

Wyllyam sayde to his brethren two, 

Thys daye let us lyye and die. 
If ever you bare nede, as I have now, 

Tlie same shall you finde by me. 

They shot so well in that tyde, 125 

Theyr stringes were of silke ful sure, 

That they kept the stretes on eyexy side ; 
That batayle did long endure. 



They fought together as brethren true, 
Lyke hardy men and bolde. 

Many a man to the ground Uiey threw 
And many a herte made colde. 

But when their arrowes were all gon. 
Men preced to them full fast. 

They drew theyr swordes then anone. 
And theyr bowes from them cast. 

They went lyghtlye on theyr way, 
Wyth swoides and buclers round ; 

By that it was mydd of the day. 
They made many a wound. 



130 
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j Y. 103. lowsed thrc, PC^Ver IM. can bled. MS. 
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There was an out-home* in Cvleil blowen^ 

And the belles backward dyd xyng. 
Many a womao sayde, Alas ! 

And maoy theyr handes dyd wryng. 

The mayre of Carleile ^rth com was, 145 

Wyth hym a fill great route : 
These yemen dred b3rm fiiU sore, 

Of theyr lyres they stode in great donte. 

The ma3rre came armed a full great pace, 

With a pollaxe in hys hande ; 150 

Many a strong msn wyth him ifvas. 
There in that stowie to stands. 

The majre smot at Cloudealee with his bil, 

Hys bucler he brast in two, 
Full many a yeman with great eryll, 155 

Alas ! Treason they cryed for wo. 
Kepe well the gates fast, they bad, 

lliat these traytours therout not go. 

But al for nought was that they wrought, 

Eor so fast &ey downe were layde, 160 

Tyll they all thre, that so manfuUi fought, 
Were gotten without, abraide. 

Hare here your Iceys, sayd Adam Bel, 

Myne office I here forsake. 
And yf you do by my counsel] 165 

A new porter do ye make. 

He threw theyr keys at theyr heads. 

And bad them well to thryref. 
And all that letteth any good yeman 

To come and comfort his wyfe. « 170 

Thus be these good yeman gon to the wod. 

As lyghtly as lefe on lynde ; 
The lough and be mery in theyr mode, 

Theyr enemyes were ferr behynd. 

When they came to Englyshe wode, 175 

Under Uie trusty tre. 
There they found bowes full good. 

And arrowes full great plentye. 

So God me help, sayd Adam Bell, 

And Clym of the Clough so fre, 180 

I would we were in mery Carleile, 

Before that fayre meynye. 

They set them downe, and made good cbere. 

And eate and dranke full well. 
A second fyt of the wightye yeomen : 185 

Another I wyll you telL 



PART THE THIRD. 

As they sat in Englyshe wood. 

Under the gi een-wode tre. 
They thought they herd a woman wepe. 

Bat her they mought not se. 



T. 148, For of, MS — V. 175, merry green wood, MS.— 
y. 183. see part i. r. 107. 

* Outhornc is aa <M term signifylas the calling fortli of 
fobjects to arms by tbc soaiui of a born. See Cuie's Lat. 
Diet. Bailey, &c. 

t Tliis is spolLcu ironically. 



Sore then syghed the fayre Alyce . 5 

' That ever I sawe thys day ! * 
For nowe is my dere husband slayne . 

Alas ! and wel-a-way ! 

Myght I have spoken wydi hys dere brBthrua, 
Or with eyther of them twayne, lO 

To show them what him befell. 
My halt were out of payne. 

Cloudesle walked a lytle beside. 

He looked under the grene wood lynde, 

He was ware of his wife, and chyldren three, 15 
Full wo in harte and mynde. 

Welcome, wyfe, then sayde Wyllyam, 

Under ' this' trusti tie: 
I had wende yesterday, by swete saynt John, 

Thou sholoest me never * hare ' se. 20 

" Now well is me that ye be here. 

My harte is out of wo.'* 
Dame, he sayde, be mery and glad. 

And thanke my brethren two. 

Herof to speake, said Adam Bell, fiy- 

I-wis it is no bote : 
The meate, that we must supp withall. 

It runneth yet fast on fote. 

Then went they downe into a launde,. 

These noble archares all thre ; SO 

Eche of them slew a hart of greeoe. 

The best that they coldse. 



Hare here the best, Alyce, my wyfe, 
Sayde Wyllyam of Cloudeslye ; 

By cause ve so bouldly stode by me 
When I was slayne full nye. 



A V 
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Then went they to suppers 

Wyth suche meate as they had ; 
And thanked God of ther fortune : 

They were both mery and glad. 40 

And when they had supped well, 

Certajrne witbouten lease, 
Cloudesle sayd. We wyll to our kyng. 

To get us a charter of peace. 

Alyce shal he at our sojoumyng 45 

In a nunnery here besyde ; 
My tow sonnes shall wyth her go. 

And there they shall abyde. 

Myne eldest son shall go wyth me ; 

For hjnn have * you * no care : 50 

And he shall bring you worde agayn. 

How that we do mre. 

Thus be these yemen to London gone. 

As fast as they myght ' he'*, 
Tyll they came to the kynges pallace, 55 

Where they woulde nedes be. 

And whan they came to the kynges courte. 

Unto the pulace gate. 
Of no man wold they aske no leave. 

But boldly went in tfaerat. 60 

V. 30, never had se, PC. and MS.— V. M,lui«e I Mcafe,PC. 

* i. e hie hasten. 
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They preced praslly into the hall. 

Of no man had they dreade : 
The porter came after, and dyd them call, 

And with them began to cnjde. 

The naher nyde, Yemen, what wold ye hare ? 65 

I pray yon tell to me : 
You myght thnamake ofiyoera ahentt 

Good Myn, of whence be yel 

Syr, we be oat-lawea of the foreat 

Certayne withouten lease ; 70 

And hether we be come to the Icyng, 

To get o8 a charter of peace. 

And whan they came before the liyng, 

As it was the laws of the lande. 
The kneled downe without lettyng, 75 

And echo held up his hand. 

The sayed. Lord, we beseche the here, 

That ye wyll graunt us grace ; 
For we hare slayne your fat fidow dere 

In many a sondry place. 80 

What be your nams, then said our king, 

Anone that yoo tell me? 
They sayd, Adam B^, Clim of the Clough, 

And Wyllyam of Clondesle 

Be ye those theres, then sayd our kyng, 85 

lliat men hare tolde of to me ? 
Here to God I make an avowe. 

Ye shal be hanged al thre. 

Ye shsl be dead without mercy. 

As I sm kynge of this lande. 90 

He commaooed his officers everiehone. 

Fast on them to lay hande. 

There they toke these good yemen. 

And arested them al thre : 
So may I thryve, sayd Adam Bell, 90 

Thys game lyketh not me. 

Bat, good loide, we beseche you now. 

That yee graunt us grace, 
Inaomuche as ' frely ' we be to you come, 

' As frely * we may fro you passe, 100 

With such weapons, as we hare here, 

Tyil we be out of your place ;' 
And yf we lyve this oundreth yere. 

We wyll sake you no grace. 

Ye speake proudly, sayd the kynge ; 105 

Ye shall be hanged all thre. 
That were great pitve, then sayd the queue. 

If any grace mygiit be. 

My lorde, whan I came fyrst into this lande 
To be your wedded wyfe, 110 

The fyrst boone that I wold aske. 
Ye would graunt it me belyfe : 

And I asked you nerer none tyll now ; 

Therefore, good lorde, munt it me. 
Now aske it, madam, sayd the kynge, 115 

And grannted it shal be. 



T. Ill, 110, lir. MS. bowBc PU. 



Then, good my lord, I yon beseche. 

These yemen graunt ye me. 
Madame, ye myght hare asked a boone, 

That shttld hsTe been worth them all thre. IfO 

Ye myght hare aaked towres, and townes, 

Parkes and forestes plente. 
None soe pleasant to my pay, shee sayd ', 

Nor none so lefe to me. 

Madame, sith it is your desyre, 125 

Your askyng naunted shal be ; 
But I had layer have giren you 

Good market townes thre. 

The queue was a glad woman. 

And sayde. Lord, giamarcy ; 130 

I dare unaertake for them. 

That true men shal they be. 

But, good nnr lord, speke som mery word, 

Tliat comfort they may se. 
I graunt you grace, then sayd our king ; 135 

Washe, felos, and to meato go ye. 

They had not setten but a whyle 

Certayne without lesynge. 
There came messengers out of the north 

With letters to our kyng. 140 

And whan the came before the kynge. 

They knelt downe on tbeyr kne ; 
And aayd, Lord, your officers greto you well. 

Of Carleile in the north cuntre. 

How fareth my justice, sayd the kyng, 145 

And my sherife also ? 
Syr, they be slayne without leasynge. 

And many an officer mo. 

Who hath them sla3me ? ujd the kyng ; 

Anone that thou tell me. 156 

" Adsm Bell, and Clime of the Clough, 

And Wyllyam of Cloudesle." 

Alas, for rewth ! then sayd our kynge : 

My hart is woi^isxous sore ; 
I hsd leyer than a thousande pounde, 155 

I had knowne of thys before ; 

For I haye graunted them grace. 

And that fortbynketh me : 
But had I knowne all thys before. 

They had been hangea all thro. 160 

The kyng bee opened the letter anone, 

Himselfe he red it thro. 
And founde how these outlawes had ol*i« 

Thre hundred men and mo : 

Fyrst the justice, and the sheiyfe, 165 

And the mayre of Carleile towne ; 
Of all the constables and catchipolles 

Alyye were ' scant* left one : 

The baylyes, and the bedyls both. 

And the sergeauntes of the law, 170 

And forty fostera of the fe. 

These outlawes had yslaw : 



V. 130, 6«1 a mercye, MS— Y. ieB,lcrt bat one, MS. 
not oae. PC. 
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And broke his parks, and alayne hia dere ; 

Of all they chose he best ; 
So pereloas out-lawes, as they were, 175 

Walked not by easte nor west. 

When the kynge this letter bad red. 

In hys harte he syghed sore : 
Take up the tables anone he bad, 

For I may eat no more. 180 

The kyng called hys best archars 

To the buttes wyth hym to go : 
I wyU se these felowes ahote, he sayd,. 

In the north have wroug^ this wo. 

The kynges bowmen buske them blyrey 185 

Ana the quenes archers also ; 
So dyd these thre wvgbte yemen ; 

With them they tnought to go. 

There tW3r8e, or thryse they shote abont 

For to assay theyr hande ; 190 

There was no shote these yemen shot. 
That any prycke* myght stand. 

Then spake Wyl]3ram of Cloudesle ; 

By him that for me dyed, 
I hold hymn never no good archar, 195 

That ahoteth at buttes so wyde. 

' At what a butte now wold ye shote V 

I pray thee tell to me. 
At suche a but, syr, he sayd. 

As men use in my countre e. 900 

Wyllyam wente into a fyeld, 

And * with him' his two brethren : 
There they set up two hasell roddes 

Twenty score paces betwene. 

I hold him an archar, said Cloudesle, S05 

That yonder wande dereth in two. 
Here is none suche, sayd the kyng. 

Nor no man can so do. 

I shaU assaye, syr, sayd Cloudesle, 

Or that I farther go. 210 

Cloudealy with a bearyng arowe 

Clare the wand in two. 

Thou art the best archer, then said the king, 

Forsothe that ever I se. 
And yet for your love, sayd Wyllyam, 215 

1 wyll do more maystecy. 

I hare a aonne is seven yere olde. 

He is to me full deare ; 
I wyU hym tye to a stake ; 

All shall se, that be here ; 280 

And lay an apple upon hys head. 

And go ayxe score paces hym fro. 
And I my selfe with a brode arow 

Shall cleve the apple in two. 



- Ver. 185, biy th«, MS.—Ver. tOS, «3, «l».to PC— V«r. 
»*, i. e. 400 yards.— Ver. a06, lie MS. none that can, PC. 
Ver. 223. i. «. ISO yanU. 
* i. e. mark. 



Now haste the, then sayd the kyag, 225 

By hym that dyed on a tre. 
But yf thou do not, as thou heat sayde. 

Hanged shalt thou be. 

And thou touche his head or gowne. 

In syght that men may se, 2S0 

By all the sayntes that be in heaven, 

I ahall hange you all thre. 

That I have promised, said William, 

That I wyll never forsake. 
And there even before the kynge 235 

In the earth he drove a stake : 

And bound therto his eldest sonne, 

And bad hym stand st^U thereat ; 
And turned tne chUdes face him fro, 

Because he should not start. 240 

An apple upon his head he set. 

Ana then his bowe he bent : 
Syxe score paces they were meaten, 

And thether Cloudesle went. 

There he drew out a fayr brode arrowe, [ 245 

Hys bowe was great and longe. 
He set that arrowe in his bowe. 

That was both s^rffe and stronge. 

He prayed the people, that wer there. 

That they ' all still wold' stand, 250 

For he that shoteth for such a wager 

Behoveth a stedfast hand. 

Muche people prayed for Cloudesle, 

That ois lyfe saved myght be. 
And whan he made hym redy to ahote, !!^55 

There was many weeping ee. 

' But' Cloudesld clefte the apple in two, 

' His Sonne he did not nee.' 
Over Gods forbode, sayde the kinge. 

That thou shold shote at me. 260 

I geve thee eightene pence a day. 

And my bowe shalt thou here. 
And over all the north countre 

I make the chytt ryderel 

And I thyrtene pence a day, said the qnene, 265 

By God, and by my fay ; 
Come feche thy payment when thou wylt. 

No man shall say the nay. 

WyUyam, I make the a gentleman 

Of'^clothyng, and of fe : 27 J 

And thy two brethren, yemen of my chambre. 

For they are so semely to se. 



Your sonne, for he is tendre of age. 
Of my wyne-seller he ahall be ; 

And when he commeth to mans estate. 
Better avannced ahall he be. 



275 



Ver. i43, sic. MS. oat met. PC— Ver. US, atecdyc, MS. 
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And, Wyllyam, bring me jour wife, said tbe quene, 

Me lon^th her sore to se : 
She shall be my chefe gentlewomani 

To gOTeme my nurserye. 280 

The yemen thanked them all curteously. • 

To some byshop wyl we wend. 
Of all the synnes, that we hare done. 

To be asaoyld at his hand. 



So forth be gone these good yemen, 285 

As fast as they might ' he** ; 
And after came and dwelled with the kynge. 

And dyed good men all thre. 

Thus endeth the lives of these good yemen ; 

God send them etemall blysse ; 290 

And all, that with a hand-bowe sboteth : 

That of heven may never mysse. Amen. 



IL 
THE AGED LOVER RENOUNCETH LOVE. 



The grove-digger's song in Hamlet, act v. is taken 
from three stanzas of the following poem, though 
greatly altered and disguised, as tbe same were cor- 
mpted by the ballad-singers of Shakespeare's time : 
or perhaps so designed by the poet himself, the bet- 
ter to suit the character of an illiterate clown. The 
original is preserved among Surrey's Poems, and is 
attributed to Lord Vauz. by George Gaseoigne, who 
tells us, it " was thought by some to be made upon 
his death-bed ;" a popular error which he laughs at. 
(See his Epist to Yong Gent, prefixed to his Posies, 
1575, 4to.) It is also ascribed to Lord Vaux in a 
manuscript copy preserved in the British Museum*. 
This lora was remarkable for his skill in drawing 
feigned manners, &c. for so I understand an ancient 
writer. ** The Lord Vaux his commendation lyeth 
chiefly in the iacilitie of his meetre, and the aptnesse 
of his descriptions such as he taketh upon him to 
make, namely in sundry of his songs, wherein he 
sboweth the eounterfait action very lively and plea- 
santly." Arte of Eng. Poesie, 1589, p. 51. See 
another song by this poet in Series tne Second, 
No.VnL 

I loth that I did love, 

In' youth that I thought swete. 
As time requires : for my behove 

Me thinkes they are not mete. 

My lustes they do me leave, 5 

My fansies all are fled ; 
And tract of time begins to weave 

Gray heares upon my bed. 

For Age with steling steps 

Hath clawde me with bis crowch. 
And lusty < Youthe' awaye he leapes. 

As there had bene none such. 

My muse doth not delight 

Me, as she did before: 
My hand and pen are not in plight. 

As they have bene of yore. 

For Reason me denies, 

'All' youthly idle rime ; 
And day by day, to me she cries. 

Leave on these toyes in tyme. SO 

Vcr. 981, Aod aavd to iiome Biahopp wee will wend, MS. 
Ter. s, be PC. [prmted c«ov in laa?.}— V. 10. Crowch per- 
baps ilMmId be eloach, cinlcta, grasp.— Y. 11, Life away she 
PC.— V. l«,ThttP.C. ^ 

* HwL MSS. nam. 1703. $ 95. The readings gathered 
from that copy are dUtingviahed here by inverted commas. 
Tbe lest is pnnted fn»m the " Songs, Ac of tiie Barl of 
ferrey and others, 1M7, 4Eo. 
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The wrinkles in my brow. 

The furrowes in my face 
Say, Limping age will ' lodge' him now. 

Where youth must geve him place. 

The harbenger of death, 

To me I se him ride. 
The couffh, the cold, the gasping breath, 

Doth bid me to provide 

A pikesx and a spade. 
And eke a shrowdine shete, 

A house of clay for to oe made 
For such a guest most mete. 

Me thinkes I heare the clarke. 
That knoles the carefidl knell ; 

And bids me leave my * wearye* warke. 
Ere nature me compell. 

My keperst knit the knot. 

That youth doth laugh to scome. 

Of me uiat ' shall bee cleane* forgot. 
As I had * ne'er' bene borne. 

Thus must I youth geve up. 
Whose badge I long did weare : 

To them I yeld Ae wanton cup. 
That better may it beare. 

Lo. here the bored skull; 

By whose balde signs I know. 
That stouping age away shall pull 

' What' youthful yeres did sow. 

For Beautie with her band. 
These croked cares had wrought. 

And shipped me into the land, 
From whence I first was brought 

And ye that bide behinde. 

Have ye none other trust : 
As ye or claye were cast by kinde. 

So shall ye ' tume' to dust 
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Ver. 33, So Ed. 1583; 'tis hedge in Ed. 1557. hath canght 
him MS.— V. 30, wyndynge-»heete. MS— V. 34, bell. MS.— 
V. 35, woftalL PC— V. 38, did PC— V. 80, cleoe shal be. 
PC— V. 40, not PC— V. 45, bare-hedde. MS. and some 
PCC— V. 48, Which. PC— That MS. What is conjcct.— 
V. 60. wast. PC ■* 

* he i. e. hie, hasten. See the Oloesaiy 

t Alluding perhaps to Ecdes. xii. 3. 
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A ROBYN JOLLY KOBViN. 



III. 
JEPHTHAH JUDGE OF ISRAEL, 



In Shakespeare's Hamlet, act ii. the hero of the 
play takes occasion to banter Polonius with some 
scraps of an old ballad, which has never appeared 
yet m any collection : for which reason, as it is but 
short, it will not perhaps be unacceptable to the 
reader ; who will also be diverted witn the pleasant 
absurdities of the composition. It was retrieved 
from Atter oblivion by a lady, who wrote it down 
from monory, as she had formerly heard it sung by 
her father. I am indebted for it to the friendship of 
Mr. Steevens. 

It has been said, that the orig^al ballad, in black- 
letter, is among Anthony u Wood's Collections in 
the Ashmolean Museum. But, upon application 
lately made, the volume which contained this song 
was missing, so that it can only now be given as in 
the former edition. 

The banter of Hamlet is as follows : 
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" Hamlet. * O Jeptha, Judge of Israel/ what a 
treasure hadst thou ! 

" Polotdus. What a treasure had he, my lord ? 
" Ham, Why, ' One faire daughter, and no more, 
The which he loved passing well.' 
" PoUm, Still on my daughter. 
" Ham, Am not I r th' nght, old Jeptha? 
" Polon, If you call me Jeptha, my lord, I have a 
daughter, that I love passing well. 
Ham. Nay, that rollows not 
Pohm. What follows then, my lord ? 
Ham. Why, ' As by lot, God wot:' and then you 
know, ' It came to passe, As most like it was.' The 
first row of the pious chanson will shew you more." 

Edit. 1793, voLzv. p. 133. 

Have you not heard these many years ago, 

Jeptha was jud^e of Israel ? 
He had one only daughter and no roo. 
The which he loved passing well: 

And, as by lott, 5 

God wot. 
It so came to pass, 
As Gods will was. 
That great wars there should be, 
And none should be chosen chief but he. 10 

And when he was appointed judge. 

And chieftain of the company, 
A solemn vow to God he made ; 

If he returned with victory. 



At his return 15 

To bum 

The first live thing, 

• • • • 

That should meet with him then. 

Off his house, when he should retam agen. 20 

It came to pass, the wars was oer, 

And he returned with victoiy ; 
His dear and only daughter first of all 
Came to meet ner iather foremoatly : 

And all the way, S5 

She did play 
On tabret and pipe. 
Full many a stripe. 
With note so high, 
For joy that her firther is come so nigh. 3(> 

But when he saw his daughter dear 

Coming on most foremostly, 
He wrung his hands, and tore his hair. 
And cryed out most piteously ; 

Oh ! it's thou, said he, 33 

That have brought me 
Low, 
And troubled me so. 
That I know not what to do. 

For I have made a vow, he sed, 

The which must be replenished : 40 

• • • « 

" What thou hast spoke 
Do not revoke : 
What thou hast said,. 

Be not afiraid \ 45 

Altho' it be I ; 
Keep promises to God on high. 

But, dear father, grant me one request. 

That I may go to the wilderness, 
Tliree months there with my friends to stay ; 50 
There to bewail my virgmity ', 
And let there be. 
Said she, 
Some two or Aree 

Young maids with me." 55 

So he sent her away. 
For to mourn, for to mourn, till her dying day. 



IV. 



A ROBYN JOLLY ROBYN. 



In his "Twelfth Night," Shakespeare introduces 
the clown singing part of the two first stanias of the 
following song ; which has rbeen recovered fix)m an 
ancient MS. of Dr. Harrington's at Bath, preserved 
among the many literary treasurss transmitted to the 



ingenious and worthy possessor by a long line of 
most respectable ancestors. Of these only a small 
part bath been printed in the " Nug« Antiquas," 
3 vols, l«mo ; a work which the publio impstientlj 
wishes to see continued. 



A 80N0 TO THE LUTE IN MUSICKE. 



49 



I The Bong is thus given by Shakespeue, Bct ir. sc. 
S. (MaIoD6*8 edit. ir. 93.) 

; Cfowm "Hey Robin, jolly Robin," Fsmging.] 
i< " Tell me how thy lady does.'' 

MakoUo. ¥c6L 

' I CioKtu " My lady is unkind, perdy.** 
1 MaJtvoUo. Fool. 

Clown. •* Alas, why is she so V* 

MahfoUo. Fool, 1 say^ 

Ciowiu " She loves another."— Who calls, hal 

Dr. Farmer has conjectored that the song should 
begin thus: 

" Hey, jolly Robin, tell to me 

How does thy lady do T 
My lady is unkind perdy — 

Alas, why is she so V 

But this ingenious emendation is now superseded by 
the pro{»er readings of the old song itself, which is 
b^e printed from what appears the most ancient 
of Dr. Harrington's poetiou M8.S, and which has, 
therefore, been marked No. I. (scil. p. 68.) That 
volume seems to have been written in the reign of 
King Heniy VlII, and as it contains many of the 
poems of Sir Thomas Wyat, hath had almost all the 
contents attributed to him by marginal directions 
written with an old but later band, and not always 
rig^htly, as, I think, might be made appear by other 
good authorities. Among the rest, this song is there 
attributed to Sir Thomas Wyat also ; but the dis- 
cerning reader will probably Judge it to belong to a 
more obsolete writer. 

In the old MS. to the 3d and 5th stanzas is pre- 
ssed this title, Ettpance, and to the 4th and 6th, 
le Plaint^; but in the last instance so evidently 
wrong, that it was thought better to omit these titles. 



and to mark the change of the dialogue by inverted 
commas. In other respects the MS. is strictly fol- 
lowed, except where noted in the margin — Yet the 
first stanza apjpears to be defective, and it should 
seem that a line is wanting, unless the four first 
words were lengthened in the tune. 

A ROBYN, 

Jolly Robyn, 
Tell me how thy leman doeth. 
And thou shut knows of myn. 



*' My lady is unkyinde perde." 

Alack ! why is she so ? 
" She loveth an other better than me : 

And yet she will say no.*' 

I fynde no such doublenes : 

I fynde women true. 
My lady loveth me dowtles. 

And will change for no newe. 

'* Thou art happy while that doeth last ; 

But I say, as 1 fynde. 
That women's love is but a blast, 

And tometh with the wynde," 

Suche folkes can take no hanne by *ore. 

That can abide their torn. 
" But I alas can no way prove 

In love but lake and mom." 

But if thou wilt avoyde thy hanne 

Leme this lessen of me. 
At others fieres thy selfe to warme. 

And let them warme with the . 
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V. 



A SONG TO THE LUTE IN MUSICKE. 



Tnu sonnet (which is ascribed to Richard Ed- 
wards,* in the '* Paradise of Baintie Devises," fo. 
31, b.) is by Shakespeare made the subject of some 
pleasant ridicule in his '* Romeo and Juliet", act iv. 
sc. 5, where he introduces Peter putting this question 
to the musicians. 
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Peter. , . .why * Silver Sound *? ' why * Musicke 
with her silver sound'? what say you, Simon 
Catlingt 

'* 1. Jtfus. Many, sir, because silver hath a sweet 
sound. 

** Pet Pretty ! what say you, Hugh Rebecke ? 

" t. Mvs. I say, silver sound, because musicians 
sound for silver. 

" PeL Pretty too ! what say you, James Sound- 
post? 

" 3. Mut. Faith, I know not what to say, 

** PeL. ... I will say it for you : It is ' musicke 
with her silver sound,' because musicians have no 
goU finr sounding." 

Edit. 179S, vol. ziv. p. 529. 

* Coneenlng him, sec Wood's Athen. Oxon. and Tanaer's 
Biblioth.; alM» Sir John Hawkins's UiaU oT Music, &c 



This ridicule is not so much levelled at the song 
itself (which for the time it was written is not inele- 
gant) as at those forced and unnatural explanations 
oflen given by us painful editors and expositors of 
ancient authors. 

This copy is printed from an old quarto MS. in the 
Cotton Library (Vesp. A. 95), entitled, " Divers 
things of Hen. yiij's time :" with some corrections 
from The Paradise of Dainty Devises, 1696. 

Wrcrs gripinge grefes the hart would wounde. 
And dolnulle dumps the mynde oppresse, 

lliere musicke with her silver sound 
With spede is wont to send rediesse : 

Of troblea mynds, in every sore, 5 

Swete musicke bathe a salve in store. 

In joye yt maks our mirthe abounde. 
In woe vt cheres our bevy sprites ; 

Be strawgnted heads relyef hath founde, 
By musickes pleasaunte swete delightes : 

Our senses all, what shall I say more ? 
Are subjecte unto musicks lore. 

. Ycr. 4, shaU, MS. 
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KING COPHETUA AND THE BEOGAR-MAID. 



The Gods by masicke have tbeire prayse ; 

The lyfe, the soul therein doth joye ; 
For, 88 the Romayne poet saves, 

In seas, whom pyrats would destroy, 
A dolphin sared from death most sharpe 
Arion playing on his harpe. 



15 



O heavenly g3rft, that rules the mynd. 
Even as the stems dothe rule the aii^ipe ! 20 

O musicke, whom the Gods assinde 

To comforte manne, whom cares would nippe ! 

Since thow both man and beste doest vaove^ 

What beste ys he, wyU the di^rovet 
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VI. 



KING COPHETUA AND THE BEGGAR-MAID, 



—is a story often alluded to by our old dramatic 
writers. Snakespeare, in his Romeo and Juliet, act 
ii, so. 1, makes Mercutio say, 

— " Her (Venus's) purblind son and heir. 
Young Adam* Cupid, he that shot so true. 
When King Cophetua loved the beggar-maid." 

As the 13th line of the following ballad seems 
here particularly alluded to, it is not improbable that 
Shakespeare wrote it *'shot so trim," which the players 
or printers, not perceiving the allusion, might alter 
to " true." The former, as being the more humorous 
expression, seems most likely to have come from the 
mouth of Mercutio t> 

In the 2d part of Hen. IV. act v, sc. 3, Falstaff is 
introduced effectedly saying to PistoU, 

** O base Assyrian knight, what is thy news t 
Let King Cophetua know the truth thereof.*' 

These lines. Dr. Warburton thinks, were taken from 
an old bombast play of " King Cophetua. No such 
play is, I believe, now to be found ; but it does not 
therefore follow that it never existed. Many dra- 
matic pieces are referred to by old writers J, which 
are not now extant, or even mentioned in any list. 
In the infancy of the stage, plays were often ex- 
hibited that were never printed 

It is probiibly in allusion to the same play that 
Ben Jonson says, in his Comedy of ** Every Man in 
his Humour," act iii. sc. 4, 

" I have not the heart to devour thee, an' I might 
be made as ridi as King Cophetua." 
At least there is no mention of King Cophetua's 
riches in the present ballad, which is the oldest I 
have met with on the subject 

It is printed from Rich. Johnson's " Crown 
Garland of Goulden Roses," 1612, 12mo. (where it 
is entitled simply " A Song of a Beggar and a 
King:) corrected by another copy. 

I READ that once in Affrica 

A princely wight did raine. 
Who had to name Cophetua, 

As poets they did faine : 
From natures lawes he did declme, 5 

For sure he was not of my mind, 
He cared not for women-kinde. 

But did them all disdains. 

* See abov«, Preflkec to Song L Book U. of this voL p. 
15%. 

t Since thia eonjeetnre drat occurred, it has been diaco- 
vered that " ahot ao trim" was the gennine reading. See Shake- 
speare cd. 1793, xiv. 303. 

t See Meres WHa Treaa. f. S8S. Arte of Eng. Poes. 
«fl80, p. 51, 111,143,100, 



But, marks, what hapned on a day. 
As he out of his window lay. 
He saw a beggar all in gray. 
The which did cause his paine. 

The blinded boy, that shootes so trim. 

From heaven downe did hie ; 
He drew a dart and shot at him, 

In place where he did lye : 
Which soone did pierse him to the quicke, 
And when he felt the arrow pricke. 
Which in his tender heart did sticke 

He looketh as he would dye. 
What sudden chance is this, quoth hm. 
That I to love must subject be. 
Which never thereto would agree, 

ButstiUdiditdefie? 

Then from the window he did come. 

And laid him on his bed, 
A thousand heapes of care did runne 

Within his troubled head : 
For now he meanes to crave her love. 
And now he seekes which way to proove 
How he his fancie might remoove. 

And not this beggar wed. 
But Cupid had him ao in snare. 
That this poor beggar must prepare 
A salve to cure him of his care. 

Or els he would be dead. 



And, 88 he musing thus did lye. 

He thought for to devise 
How he miffht have her companye. 

That so did 'maze his eyes. 
In thee, quoth he, doth rest my life ; 
For surely thou shalt be my wife. 
Or else this hand with Uoody knife 

The Gods shall sure suffice. 
Then from his bed he soon arose. 
And to his pallace gate he goes ; 
Full little then this begger knowes 

When she the king espies. 

The Gods preserve your majesty. 

The beggers aU gan cry : 
Vouchsafe to give your cfaaiitf 

Our childrens food to buy. 
The king to them his pursse did cast, 
And they to part it made great haste 3 
Thia silly woman was the last 

That aAer tkem did hye. 
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TAKE THY OLD CLOAK ABOUT THEE. 



^1 



The king he eal*d her back againe. 
And unto her he gave his chaine ; 
And said. With us jou shal remaine 
Till such time as we 
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For thou, qnoth he, shalt be my wife. 

And honoured for my queene ; 
With thee I meane to lead my life. 

As shortly shall be seene : 
Onr wedding shall appointed be, 
And erery thing in its degree : 
Come on, quoth he, and follow me. 

Thou shalt go shift thee cleane. 
What is thy name, faire maid ? qnoth he. 
Penelophon*, O king, quoth she : 
With tnat she made a lowe coortsey ; 

A trim one as I weene. 

Thus hand in hand along they walke 

Unto the king's pallace : 
The king with courteous comly taike 

This begger doth imbrace : 
The begger bhisheth scarlet red, 
And straight mine as pale as lead. 
But not a worn at all she said. 

She was in sack smase. 
At last she spake with trembling Toyce, 
And said, O king, I doe rejoyce 
That you wil take ma for your choyoe. 

And my degree's so base. 

And when the wedding day was come. 

The king commanded strait 
The noUemen both all and soma 

Upon the qqeene to wait. 
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And she behaved herself that day, 
As if she had never walkt tlie way : 
She had forgot her gown of gray, 

Which she did weare of late. 
The proverbe old is come to passe. 
The priest, when he begins his masse. 
Forgets that ever clerke he was ; 

He knowth not his estate. 

Here yon may read, Cophetua, 
Thouffh long time fsDcie-fed, 
Compel wd by the blinded boy 
* The begeer for to wed : 
He that diet lovers lookes disdaine, 
To do the same was glad and faine, 
Or else he would himselfe have slaine. 

In storie, as we read. 
Disdaine no whit, lady deere, 
But pitty now thy servant heere. 
Least that it hap to thee this yeare. 
As to that king it did. 

And thus they led a quiet life 

During their princely raiffne ; 
And in a tombe were buried both. 

As writers sheweth plaine; 
The lords they tooke it ^^vously. 
The ladies tooke it heavily. 
The commons cryed pitiously, 

Their death to them was peine. 
Their fame did sound so passingly 
That it did pierce the starry sky, 
And througnout all the world did flye 

To every princes realme** 
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VII. 

ft 

TAKE THY OLD CLOAK ABOUT THEE. 



nrpposed to have been originally a Scotch bal- 
lad. Tne reader here has an ancient copy in the 
Ea^ish idiom, with an additional stanxa (the 2d) 
never before printed. This curiosi^ is preserved 
in the Editor's folio MS. but not without corruptions, 
which are here removed by the assistance of the 
Scottish Edit. Shakespeare, in his Othello, act iL 
Has quoted one stania, with some variations, which 
are here adopted: the old MS. readings of that 
stanza are however given in the margin. 

This winters weather itt waxeth cold. 

And frost doth fineese on every hill. 
And Boreas blowes his blasts soe bold. 

That sll onr cattell are like to spill ; 
Ben my wiffe, who loves noe stri/e, 5 

Shee sayd unto me quietlye, 
Biae op, and save cow Cumbockes liffe, 

Man, put thine old doake about thee. 

* 8bake«pMre (who anodes to thit bslkd ia kit " liore't 
UbovkMt,'* act W, k. 1.) ctTcs tlie B«fPr'» »«»« Zmttio- 
fkm, acooffdlog to all the old editioiM : bat thit teeiu to be 
a ccfnptloa ; ftnr Ptm^af\m^ la the text, toudt more like 
Ike name of a wonan.— The tiorr of the King and the 
Beggar is alio alladed lo in K. Bidi. II. act t. tc t 



Hi. 

Bell, why dost thou fl^e ' and scone T* 
Thou kenst my cloak is very thin : 10 

Itt is soe bare and overwome 

A cricke he theron cannot renn : 
Then He no longer borrowe nor lend, 

' For once He new appareld bee. 
To-morrow He to towne and spend,' 15 

For He have a new eloake about mee. 

Srs. 

Cow Crumbocke is a very good cowe, 
Shee ha beene slwayes true to the payle 

Shee has helpt us to butter and cheese, I trow. 
And other things shee will not fayle; SO 

1 wold be loth to see her pine, 

Good husband, councell take of mee. 
It is not for us to go soe fine, 
Man, take thine old doake about thee. 

y. oe, L e. tramped the tireeti.— V. IM, Here the Poet 
addrettet himaelf to his miitrett.— V. IIS, Sheweth wU 
anciently the plnr. nnmb. 

* An iagenloat fHend thinks the two latt ttansaa ibonhl 
change place. 
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WILLOW WILLOW, WILLOW 



Hs. 

My cloake it was a very good cloake 25 

Itt hath been alwajes trae to the weare, 
fiat now it is not worth a groat ; 

I hare had it four and forty jreere : 
Sometime itt was of cloth in graine, 

'Tia now bat a sigh clout as you may see, 30 
It will neither hold out winde nor raine ; 

And lie have a new cloake about mee. 

Shb. 

It is four and fortye yeeres agoe 

Since the one of us the other did ken, 
And we have had betwixt us towe 35 

Of children either nine or ten ; 
Wee have brought them up to women and men ; 

In the feare of God I trow they bee ; 
And why wilt thou thyselfe misken T 

Man, take thine old cloake about thee. 40 

He. 

O Bell my wiffe, why dost thou ' floute ! ' 

Now is nowe, and then was then : 
Seeke pow all the world throughout. 

Thou kenst not olownes from gentlemen. 



They are dadd in blacke, greene, yeUowe, or ' gray, 
Soe far above their owne degree : 46 

Once in my life He ' doe as they,' 
For lie have a new cloake about mee. 

She. 

King Stephen was a worthy peere, 

Hia breeches cost him but a crowne, 50 

He held them sixpence all too ieere ; 

Therefore he calld the taylor Lowne. 
He was a wight of high renowne. 

And thouse but of a low degree : 
Itt's pride that putts this counirye downs, 55 

Man, take thine old cloake about thee. 

He. 

' Bell my wife she loves not strife. 

Yet she will lead me if she can ; 
And oft, to live a quiet life, 

I am forced to yield, though Ime good-man;' 60 
Itt's not for a msn with a woman to threape, 

Unlesse he first gave oer the plea : 
As wee began wee now will leave. 

And lie take mine old cloake about mee. 



Vill. 



WILLOW, WILLOW WILLOW. 



It is from the following stanzas that Shakes- 
peare has taken his song of the " Willow," in his 
OtheUo, act iv. sc. 3, though somewhat varied and 
implied by him to a female character. He makes 
Desdemona introduce it in this pathetic and affecting 



manner: 
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My mother had a maid called Barbara : 
She was in love ; and he she lov'd prov'd mad, 
And did forsake her. She had a song qf — Willow. 
An old thing 'twas, but it express'd her fortune. 
And she died siaging it" 

Ed. 1793, vol. XV. p. 613. 

This is given from a black-letter copy in the Pepys 
collection, thus entitled, " A Lover's Complamt, 
being forsaken of his Love." To a pleasant tune. 

A POORS soule sat sighing under a sicamore tree ; 

O willow, wiDow, willow ! 
With his hand on his bosom, his head on his knee : 

O willow, willow, willow I 

O willow, willow, willow ! 5 

Sing, O the greene willow shall be my garland. 

He sigh'd in his singing, and after each grone. 

Come willow, &o. 
I am dead to all pleasure, my true-love is gone ; 

O willow, &e. 
Sing, O the greene willow shall be my garland. 

My love ahe is turned ; untrue she doth prove : 

O willow, &e. 
She renders me nothing but hate for my love. 

O willow, &c 
6mg, O the greene willow, &o. 

y.41»flyte, MS. 
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pitty me, (cried he,) ye lovers, each one ; 

O willow, &c. 
Her heart's bard as marble ; Ae ruee not my mone. 

O willow, &c. 20 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 

The cold streams ran by him, his eyes wept apace ; 

O willow, &c. 
The salt tears fell from him, which drowned his &oe : 

O willow, &c. *5 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 

The mute birds sate by him, made tame by his mones : 
O willow, &c. [atonefti 

The salt tears fell from him, which softened the 
O willow, &c 3P 

Sing, O the greene willow shall be my garland! 

Let nobody blame me, her scomes I do prove ; 

O willow, &c. 
She was borne to be ftire ; I, to die for her love. 

O willow, &c. 35 

Sing, O the greene willow shall be my garland. 

O that beauty should harbour a heart that's so hanl! 

Sing willow, &c. 
My true love rejecting without all regard. 

'O willow, &c. 40 

Sing, O the greene willow, &o. 

Let love no more boast him in palace or bower , 

O wiUow, &c. 
For women are trothles, and flote in an houre. 

O willow, &c. 
Sing, the greene willow, &c. 45 

V. 40, Kin; Harry.. ft very pxHl king, MS. T. 50, I 
trow bis boM cost bat. MS. V. 61, He thought tben I9d to 
deere, MS. V. 5«, clowne, MS. V. 53, He wo kinr aad 
wore the crowne, MS. 
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But what helps oompliimngT In Taine I complaine : 

O wiDow, ice. 
I mnst patiently tofler her aoonie and diadaine. 

O wiUow, &C. 50 

Sing, O tlie greene willoir, &e. 

Come, aD yon foiaaken, and ait down by me, 
O willow, &o. [she. 

He that *plaine8 of hia &lae lore, mine*a falser than 
O willow, &C. 55 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c 

The willow wreath weare I, sinoe my loTe did fleet ; 

willow, &0. 
A garland for lorera forsaken moat meete. 

O wHlow, he * 60 

Sing, O the greene willow shall he my garland I 

PAET TBI SnOONO. 

Lowe br'd by my sorrow, begot by diadaine ; 

O willow, wiUow, willow ! 
Against her to emell, still still I complaine, 

willow, willow, willow ! 

willow, willow, willow ! 5 

Smg, O the gxeene willow ahall be my garland ! 

O lore too injnrioas, to wound my poore heart ! 

willow, &C. 
To snffer the trimnph, and joy in my smart * 

willow, &e. 10 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 

willow, willow, wiUow 1 the willow garlind, 

willow, Ace. 
A sign of her falsenesse before me doth stand : 

willow, &c. 15 

Sing, O the greene willow, &e. 

As here it doth bid to despair and to dye, 

O willow, &e. 
So hang it, friends, oie me in grare where I lye : 

wfllow, he, SO 

Sng, the greene willow ahall be my garland. 



In grave where I rest mee, hang this to the view, 

O willow, he. 
Of all that doe knowe her, to blase her untrue. 

O willow, he. J5 

Sing, O the greene willow, he* 

With theee words engraren, as epitaph meet, 
O willow, he. [sweet." 

" Here lyea one, drank poyson for potion most 
O willow, ho. 30 

Sing, O the greene willow, he. 

Though she thus unkindly hath scorned my lore, 

O willow, he 
And carelesly smiles at the sonowes I proTe ; 

^ O wUlow, &c. 35 

Sing, O the greene willow, &e. 

I cannot against her unkindly exclaim, 

O willow, he. [name r 

Cause once well I lored her, and honoured hei 

O willow, he. 40 

Siug, O the greene willow, he. 

The name of her sounded so sweete in mine eare, 

O willow, he. 
It raya'd my heart lightly, the name of my deare ; 

O willow, he. 45 

Sing, O the greene willow shall be my garland. 

As then 'twaa my comfort, it now is my griefe ; 

O willow, he. 
It now brings me ang^uish ; then brought me reliefe. 

O willow, &c. 50 

Sing, O the greene willow, he. 

Farewell, ftire false hearted : plainta end with my 
O willow, willow, willow 1 [breath ! 

Thou doat loath me, I love thee, though cause of my 
death. 
O willow, willow, willow ! 55 

O willow, willow, willow t 

Sing, O the greene willow shall be my garland. 
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SIR LANCELOT DU LAKE. 



This baQad is quoted in Shakespeare'a aecond 
pvt of Henr^ IV. act ii. The subject of it is taken 
BUB the ancient romance of King ArUiur, (com- 
lEwnly called Morte Arthur), being a poetical trans- 
lation of chap. cyiiL, cix., ex., in part 1st, as they 
stand in ed. 1634, 4to. In the older editions the 
ehapten are differently numbered. — This song is 
|iren from a printed copy, corrected in part by a 
nvment in the editor's folio MS. 

In the same play of ft Heniy IV. Silence hums a 
tMp of one of the old ballads of Robin Hood. It 
is taken from the following stanza of ** Robin Hood 
and the Pindar of Wakefield."^ 

AU this beheard three wighty yeomen, 
Twaa Robin Hood, Scarlet, and John : 

With that they espy'd the jolly Pindir 
As he sate under a throne. 



That ballad may be found on erery atall, and 
therefore is not here reprinted. 

When Arthur first in court began. 

And was approTod king. 
By force of armes great victorys wanne. 

And Gonqueat home did bring. 

Then into England straight he came 5^ 

With fifty good and able 
Knighu, tliat resorted unto him. 

And were of his round table : 



And he had justs and tumaments» 
Wherto were many prest. 

Wherein some knights did ftr ezcelli 
And eke surmount the fesk 
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But one Sir Lancelot du Lake, 

Who was approred well, 
He for his deecfs and feata of armea 

All others did excelL 

When he had rested him a while, 

In play, and nme, and sportt. 
He said ne wold g^oe prove himsAlfe 

In some adventuroos sort. 

He armed rode in a forrest wide. 

And met a damsell faire. 
Who told him of adventures great, 

Wherto he gave great eare. 

Such wold I find, quoth Laucelott : 

For that cause came I hither. 
Thou seemst, quoth shee. a knight full good. 

And I will bring thee thither. 

Wheras a mighty knight doth dwell. 

That now is of great fiune : 
Therfore teU me what wight thou art. 

And what may be thy name. 
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*' My name is Lancelot du Lake." 

Quoth she, it likes me than : 
Here dwelles a knight who never was 35 

Yet matcht with any man : 

Who has in prison threescore knights 

And four, that he did wound ; 
Knights of Kine Arthurs court they be, 

Ajnd of bis table round. 40 

She brought him to a river side, 

And also to a tree. 
Whereon a copper bason hung, 

And many shields to see. 

He struck soe hard, the bason broke ; 45 

And Tarquin soon he spyed : 
Who drove a horse before him fast, 

Whereon a knight lay tyed. 

Sir knight, then sayd Sir Lancelott, 

Bring me that horse-load hither, 60 

And lay him downe, and let him rest ; 
Weel try our force together : 

For, as I understand, thou hast, 

Soe far as thou art able. 
Done great despite and shame unto 55 

The knighu of the Round Table. 

If thou be of the Table Round, 

Quoth Tarquin speedilye, 
Both thee and all thy fellowship 

I utterly defye. 60 

That's over much, quoth Lancelott tho. 

Defend thee by and by. 
They sett their spearea unto their steeds, 

Aiid eache att other flie. 

They coucht theire speares, (their horses ran, 65 
As though there had beene thunder) 

And strucke them each immidst their shields. 
Wherewith they broke in sunder. 



V. 18, to tportt, MS. V. SO, When la often read by oar 
iU writers fbrwAcrwM; Iiere il b Jut Uie oontrary. 



Their horsses backes brake under them. 

The knights were both astound : 70 

To avoyd their horsses they made haste 
And light upon the ground. 

They tooke them to their shields ftiU fiut. 

They swords they drew out than. 
With migb^ strokes most eagerlye 75 

Each at the other ran. 

They wounded were, and bled full sore. 

They both for breath did stand. 
And leaning on their swords awhile. 

Quoth Tarquine, Hold thy hand, . 80 

And tell to me what I shall aake. 

Say on, quoth Lancelot tho. 
Thou art, quoth Tarquine, the best kni^t 

That ever I did know ; 

And like a knight that I did hate : 85 

Soe that thou be not bee, 
I will deliver all the rest. 

And eke accord with thee. 

That is well said quoth Lancelott ; 

But sith it must be soe, 90 i 

What knight is that thou hatest thus t 

I pray thee to me show. 

His name is Launcelot du Lake, 

He slew my brother deere ; 
Him I suspect of all the rest : 95 

I would I had him here. 

Thy wish thou hast, but yet unknowne, 

I am Lancelot du Lake, 
Now knight of Arthurs I'able Round ; 

Kiiig Hands son of Schuwake ; 100 

And I desire thee do thy worst. 

Ho, ho, quoth Tarqin tho. 
One of us two shall end our lives 

Before that we do go. 

If thou be Lancelot du Lake, 105 

Then welcome shalt thou bee ; 
Wherfore see thou thyself defend. 

For now defye I thee. 

lliey buckled then together so. 

Like unto wild boares rasbing* ; 1 10 

And with their swords and shields they ran 

At one another slashing : 

The ground besprinkled was wyth blood : 

Tarquin began to yield ; 
For he gave backe for wearinesse, 115 

And lowe did beare his shield. 



* RaahioK leems to be the <Ad hnntlBf term to evpren 
the stroke made by the wild-boar whh his (hags. To nuc 
has aprarently a meaniog.sometbing MmiUr. See Mr. S(ee- 
veni's Note on K. Lear, act iii. sc. 7. (ed. 1793, voL ur. p. 
lOS, ) where the quartos read, ' 

'* Nor thy flerte sister- 
In his anointed flesh rtuk boarish fkngs.'' 
So in K. Richard III, act iii, sc % (vol. x. n. SOT, Stt.) 

"He dreamt 
To night the Boar had rated off his helm." 
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This soone Sir Lancelot espyde, 

He Ifnpt ttpun him then, 
He pall a bim downe upon lus knee, 

iUid rushing off his helm. 



120 



Forthwith he stmcke his neclce in two. 
And, when he had soe done. 

From prison threescore knights and four 
DeUrered OTerye one. 



X. 



CORYDON'S FAREWELL TO PHILLIS, 



an attempt to point ^ lorer's i rresolutioii, bnt 
so poorly execntedt that it would not have been 
admitted into this collection, if it had not been 
quoted in Shakespeare's Twelfth-Night, act ii. sc. S. 
—It is found in a little ancient miscellany, entitled 
'* The Golden Garland of Princely Delights/* 12mo. 
hLlet. 

In the same scene of the Twelfth-night, Sir Toby 
sings a scrap of an old ballad, which is preserved in 
WPepy's collection, [rol. i. pp. 33, 496.] ; but as 
it is not only a poor dull performance, but ^so very 
long, it will be sufficient here to give ihe first stanxa : 

Thb Ballad or Constant Susanna. 

There dwelt a man in Babylon 
Of reputation great by fame ; 
He took to wife a (aire woman, 

Susanna she was callde by name : 
A woman &ir and vertuous ; 

Lady, lady : 
Why should we not of her learn thus 

To live godly f 

If this song of Corrdon, &c. has not more merit, 
il is at least an evil of less magnitude. 

FxaswELL, dear love j since tliou wilt needs be gone. 
Mine eyes do shew, my life is almost done. 
Nay I will never die, so long as I can spie 



There be many mo, though that she doe goe, 
There be many mo, I war not : 6 

Why then let her goe, I care not 

Farewell, farewell ; since this I find is true 
I will not spend more time in wooing you : 

But I will seek elsewhere, if I may find love there : 
Shall I bid her goe ? what and if I doe ? 10 

Shall I bid her goe and spore not 1 
O no, no, no, I dare not. 

Ten thouaaad times farewell ; — ^yet stay a while :^ 
Sweet, kiss me once ; sweet kisses time beguile: 
I have no power to more. Hownowamlinlove? 15 
Wilt thou needs be gone ? Go then, all is one^ 
Wilt thou needs be gone ? Oh, hie thee 1 
Nay stay, and do no more deny me. 

Once more adieu, I«ee loath to depart 
Bids oft adieu to her, that holds my heart. SO 

but seeing I must lose thy love, which I did choose, 
Goe thy way for me, since that may not be. 
Goe ihy ways for me. But whither ? 
G6e, oh, but where I may come thither. 

What sfaalY I doe t my love is now departed. $5 

She is as fidr, as she is cruel-hearted. [repeated. 

She would not be intreated, with prayers oft 

If she come no more, shall I die therefore ? 

If she come no more, what care I ] 

Faith, let her goe, or come, or tarry. 90 
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In the " Life of Pope Sixtus V, translated from 
the Italian of Greg. Leti, bv the Rev. Mr. Fame- 
worth, folio,*' is a remarkable passage to the follow- 
ing effect. 

" It was reported in Rome, that Drake had taken 
and plundered St. Domingo in Hispaniola, and 
carried off an immense booty. This account came 
in a private letter to Paul Secchi, a very consider- 
able merchant in the city, who had large concerns in 
those parts, which he had insured. Upon receiving 
this news, he sent for the insnter Sampson Ceneda, 
a Jew, and acquainted him with it. The Jew whose 
interest it was to have such a report thought false, 
gave many reasons why it could not possibly be true, 
and at last worked nimself into such a passion, 
that he said, I'll lay you a pound of flesh it is a 



lye. Secchi, who was of a fiery hot temper, replied* 
I'll lay you a thousand crowns against a pound 
of your flesh that it is true. The Jew accepted 
the wager, and articles were immediately executed 
betwixt them, that, if Secchi won, he snould him- 
self cut the flesh with a sharp knife from whatever 
part of the Jew's body he pleased. "Die truth of 
the account was soon confirmed ; and the Jew was 
almost distracted, when he was informed, that Secchi 
had solemnly swore be would compel him to an 
exact performance of his contract. A report of this 
transaction was brought to the Pope, who sent for 
the parties, and, being informed of the whole afiair, 
said, when contracts are made, it is but just they 
should be fulfilled, as this shall : take, a knife, there- 
fore, Secchi, and cut a pound of flesh from any 
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part jon please of tbe Jew's body. We advise you 
nowoTer, to be very careful] ; for, if you cut but a 
scruple more or less than your due, you shall certainly 
be hanged." 

The editor of that book is of opinion, that the scene 
between Shylock and Antonio in the " Merchant of 
Venice*' is taken from this incident. But Mr. 
Warton, in his ingenious "Observations on the 
Faerie Queen, vol. i. page 1S8/' has referred it to the 
following ballad. Mr. Warton thinks this ballad 
was written before Shakspeare's play, as beiug not 
so circumstantial, and havmg more of the nakedness 
of an original. Besides, it differs from the play in 
many circumstsnoes, which a mere copyist, sucn as 
we may suppose the ballsd-maker to be, would hardly 
have given himself the trouble to alter. Indeed lie 
expressly informs us, that he had his story from the 
Italian writers. See the "Connoisseur," vol. i 
No. 16. 

After all, one would be glad to know what autho- 
rity " Leti" had for the foregoing fact, or at least for 
connecting it with the taking of St Domingo by 
Drake ; for this expedition did not happen till 1586, 
and it is veiy certain that a play of the " Jewe, re- 
presenting tne greedinesse of worldly chusers, and 
bloody minds of usurers," had been exhibited at the 
play .house called the " BuU," before the year 1579, 
being mentioned in Steph. Gosson's " Schoole of 
Abuse*," which was printed in that year. 

As for Shakespeare s " Merchant of Venice," the 
earliest edition Known of it is in quarto, 1600 ; 
though it had been exhibited in the year 1598, 
being mentioned, together with fileven ouiers of his 
plays, in Meres's "Wits Treasury," &c 1598, 13mo. 
fol. S82. See Mslone's Shakesp. 

The foUowing is printed from an ancient black- 
letter copy in the Pepys coUectionf, entitled, "A new 
Song, shewing the crueltie of ' Gemutus, a Jewe,' 
who, lending to a movhant an hundred crowns, 
would have a pound of his fleshe, because he could 
not pay him at the time appointed. To the tune of 
Bhick and Yellow." 

THX riBST PABT. 

In Venice towne not long agoe 

A cruel Jew did dwell. 
Which lived all on usurie 

As Italian writers teU. 

Gemutas called was the ^ew, 5 

Which never thought to dye, 
Nor ever yet did any good 

To them in streets uiat lie. 

His life was like a barrow hogge. 

That liveth many a day, 10 

Yet never once doth any good, 

Until men will him slay. 

0T like a filthy heap of dung. 

That lyeth in a whoard ; 
'WhieL' never can do any good, 15 

XiV ii he spread abroad. 

So Oices it .with tbe usurer. 

He cpQBOt sleep in rest. 
For feare Iha .thiefe will him pursue 

To plucks liL ^ from his nesL fO 



• \ Varton, «U rapra. 
.f Conp^i^ ^1<1> the Ajhnole Copy. 



His heart doth thinke on many a wile. 

How to deceive the poore ; 
His mouth is almost fiu of mucke. 

Yet still he gapes for more. 

His wife must lend a shilling, S5 

For eveiy weeke a penny. 
Yet bring a pledge, that is double worth. 

If that yon wiU have any* 

And see, likewise, you keepe your day. 

Or else you loose it all : 30 

This was the living of the wife. 
Her cow she did it calL 

Within that citie dwelt that time 

A marchant of great fame. 
Which being distressed in his need, SS 

Unto Gemutus came : 

Desiring him to stand his friend 

For twelve month and a day. 
To lend to him an hundred crownes : 

And he for it would pay 40 

Whatsoever he would demand of him, 

And pledges he should have. 
No, (quoth the Jew with fleering lookes,) 

Sir, aske what you will have. 

No penny for the loane of it 45 

For one year you shall pay ; 
You may doe me as good a tume. 

Before my dying &y. 

But we will have a merry jeast. 

For to be talked long : 50 

You shall make me a bond, quoth he. 

That shall be large and strong : 

And this shall be the forfeyture ; 

Of your owne fleshe a pound. 
If you agree, make you the bond, 55 

And here is a hundred crownes. 

With light good will ! the marchant says : 

And so the bond was made. 
When twelve month and a day drew on 

That backe it should be payd. 60 

The marchants ships were all at sea. 

And money came not in ; 
Which way to take, or what to doe 

To thinke he doth begin : 

And to Gemutus strait he comes 65 

With cap and bended knee. 
And sayde to him. Of curtesie 

I pray you beare with mee. 

My day is come, and I have not 

The money for to pay : 70 

And little good the forroyture 

Will doe you, I dare say. 



Y. 3S. Cow, &e. Menu to have niggated to Shakcipeare 
Shylock*a amiment for nsory taken ftom Jacob's 
of Liban's nccp, act i, to which Antonio replies : 
*< Was this inaeried to make interest good t 

Or are yoar gokl and silver ewes and rams T 
" Shp, I cannot telL I make it hrmd Mfaat,* 
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With ■!] Bj hmt, Oeniatna fla3rd, 

Comnuniiid it to jour minde : 
In thinget of bigger waight then this 75 

Yoa shall me resdj finds. 

He goes his wsv ; the day onee past 

Gemutos doUi not slacks 
To get a sergiant presently ; 

And elapt him on the backe : 80 

« 

And hyd him into prison strong, 

And sned his bond withall ; 
And when the judgement day was come, 

For judgement he did calL 

The marchants fiiends oame thither fast 85 

With many a weeping eye. 
For other means they could not find. 

But he that day must dye. 

TUB aSOOND PART. 

" Of the Jews crueltie ; setting foorth the merci- 
fulnene of the Judge towards the Marchant To 
the tune of Blacke and Yellow." 

SoxB offered for his hundred crownes 

FiTS hundred for to pay ; 
And some a thousand, two or three, 

Yet still he did denay. 

And at the last ten thousand crownes 5 

They offered, him to sare. 
Gemutus sayd, I will no gold : 

My forfeite I will have. 

A pound of fieshe is my demand, 

And that shall be my hire. 10 

Then sayd the judge, Yet, good my friend, 

Let me of you desire 

To take the flesh from such a place. 

As yet you let him lire : 
Do so, and lo ! afl hundred crownes 15 

To thee here will I give. 

No : no : quoth he ; no : judgement here : 

For this it shall be tride. 
For I will hare my pound of fieshe 

From under his nght side. 20 

It rnered all the companie 

His crueltie to see, 
For neither friend nor foe could helpe 

But he must spoyled bee. 

The bloudie Jew now ready is 25 

With whetted blade in hand*. 
To spoyle the bloud of innocent, 

By forfeit of his bond. 

And as he was about to strike 

In him the deadlr blow : 30 

Star (quoth the judge) thy crueltie ; 

I charge the to do so. 

* Tbe pMMge in Shakopeare betrt lo atroof a rewm- 
Uaace to this, u to render it probable that the one nggetted 
the other. See act ir. m. S. 



Sith needs thou wilt thy forfeit hare. 

Which is of flesh a pound : 
See that thou shed no drop of bloud, 55 

Nor yet the man confound. 

For if thou doe, like murderer 

Thou here shalt hanged be : 
Likewise of flesh see that thou out 

No more than longes to thee : 40 

For if thou take either more or lease 

To the ralue of a mite, 
Thou shalt be hanged presently. 

As is both law and nght. 

Gemutus now waxt franticke mad, 45 

And wotes not what to say ; 
Quoth he at last. Ten thousand crownes, 

I will that he shall pay ; 

And so I gnunt to set him free. 

The judge doth answere make ; 50 

You shall not hare a penny gireo ; 

Your forfeyture now take. ! 

At the last he doth demaund 

But for to hare his owne. 
No, quoth the judge, doe as you list, 53 

Thy judgement shall be sbowne. 

Either take your pound of flesh, quoth he. 

Or canoeu me your bond. 
O cruell judge, then quoth the Jew, 

That doth against me stand ! 60 I 

And so with griping griered mind ! 

He biddeth them fare-well. 

< Then ' all the people preys'd tke Lord, ! 

That erer this heard teU. ' 

I 

Good people, that doe hearo this song, 65 

For trueth I dare well say. 
That many a wretch as ill as bee 

Doth lire now at this day ; I 

I 

That seeketh nothing but the qx>yle 

Of many a wealthy man, 70 

And for to trap the innocent 

Deriseth wnat they can. 

From whome the Lord delirer me. 

And erery Christian too, | 

And send to them like sentence eke 75 

That meaneth so to do. 

I 

*J* Since the firstedition of this book was printed, , 
the Editor hath had reason to beliere that both 
Shakespeare and the Author of this ballad are in- 
debted for their story of the Jew (howerer they 
came by it) to tm Italian Norel, which was fint 
printed at Milan in the year 1554, in a book entitled, 
// paconme, nd quait n eontengono Cinquanta NovelU 
antidu, &c. re-published at Florence about the year 
1748, or 9. — Tne Author was Ser. Gioranni Fioren- 
tino, who wrote in 1S78; thirty rears after the 
time in which the scene of Boccace's Decameron is 
laid. (Vid. Manni Istoria del Decameron di Gior. 
Boccac 4to Fior. 1744.) 

That Shakespeare had his plot from the Norel it- 

V. 61, griped, AahmoL copy. 
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aelf, is evident from bis baring some incidents from 
it, wbich are not found in the ballad: and 1 think it 
will also be found that be borrowed from the ballad 
some bints that were not suggested by the noveL 
(See abore, pU 2, yer. 85, &c. where, instead of that 
spirited description of the whetted bbtde, &c. the Prose 
Narrative coldly says, " The Jew had prepared a 
razor, &c." See also some other passages in the 
same piece.) This however is spoken with diffidence, 
as I have at present before me only the abridgement 



of the novel wbich Mr. Johnson has given us mt Che 
end of his commentaiy on Shakespeare's play. The 
translation of the Italian stoiy at large is not easy to 
be met with, having I believe never been published, 
though it was printed some years i^o with this title, 
" The Novel, from which the Merchant of Venice, 
written by Shakespeare is taken, translated from the 
Italian. To which is added, a translation of a novel 
from the Decamerone of Boocaoio, London, Printed 
for M. Cooper, 1755, 8vo." 



XII. 
THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD TO HIS LOVE. 



This beautiful sonnet is quoted in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, actiii. sc. 1, and hath been usually 
ascribed (together with the reply) to Shakeepeare 
himself by the modem editors of his smaller poems. 
A copy of this madrigal, containing only four stanzas 
(the 4th and 6th being wanting,) accompanied with 
the first stanza of the answer, being printed in " The 
Passionate Piigrime, and Sonnets to sundry Notes 
of Musicke, by Mr. William Shakespeare, Loud, 
printed for W. Jaggaid, 1599." Thus was this 
sonnet, &c. published as Shakespeare's in his life> 
time. 

And yet there is good reason to believe that (not 
Shakespeare, but) Christopher Marlow wrote the 
song, and Sir Walter Raleigh the " Nymph's Reply :" 
for so we are positively assured by Isaac Walton, 
a writer of some credit, who has inserted them both 
in his Compleat Angler*, under the character of 
" that smooth song, whicb was made by Kit Marlow, 
now at least fifty years ago ; and . . . .an Answer to 
it, which was made by Sir Walter Rdeigh in his 
younger days .... Old fashioned poetry, but choicely 
good. — ^It also passed for Marlow 's in the opinion 
of his contemporaries ; for in the old poetical miscel- 
lany, entitled, " England's Helicon, it is printed 
with the name of Chr. Marlow subjoined to it ; 
and the reply is signed Ignoto, which is known to 
have been a signature of Sir Walter Raleigh. With 
the same signature Ignoto, in that collection, is an 
imitation of Marlow's, beginning thus : 

" Come live with me, and be my dear. 
And we will revel all the year, 
In plains and groves. Sec. 

Upon the whole I am inclined to attribute diem to 
Marlow, and Raleigh ; notwithstanding the au- 
thority of Shakespeare's Book of Sonnets. For it is 
well known that as he took no care of his own com- 
positions, so was he utterly regardless what spurious 
things were fathered upon him. Sir John Oldcastle, 
the London Prodigal, and the Yorkshire Tragedy, 
were printed with bis name at full length in the title- 
pages, while he was living, which yet were after- 
wards rejected by his first editors Heminge and 
Condell, who were his intimate friends, (as he men- 
tions both in his will,) and therefore no doubt had 
good autbority for setting them asidef* 

* First printed in Uie year 1003, bot probably written 
lomc time before. 

f Since tlic atMive wai written, Mr. Malone. with his nsiial 
di cernment, bath rejected tli« stanzas in qnestion from the 
other sonnets, &c. o( Sbalcespcare, in bis correct edition of 
the PakBionate- Pilgrim, &c. See his Sh«lkes|». vol. z, p. 340 



The following sonnet appears to have beefa (as it 
deserved) a great favourite with our earlier poets : 
for, besidra the imitation above mentioned, another 
is to be found among Donne's Poems, entitled, *'Tbe 
Bait," beginning thus : 

'* Come live with me, and be my love. 
And we will some new pleasures prove 
Of golden sands, &c." 

As for Chr. Mariow, who was in high repute for 
his dramatic writings, he lost bis life by a stab re- 
ceived in a brothel, before the year 1593. See A. 
Wood, i. 138. 

Comb live witli me, and be my love, 
And we wil all the pleasures prove 
That hils and vallies, dale ana field, 
And all the craggy mountains yield. 

There will we sit upon the rocks, !» 

And see the shepherds feed their flocks. 
By shallow rivers, to whose fisdls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

There will I make thee beds of roses 

With a tbotisand fragrant posies, 10 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle ^ 

Imbrodcred all with leaves of mirtle ; 

A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from otir pretty lambs we pull; 
Slippers lin'd choicely for the cold ; 
With buckles of the purest ^Id ; 

A belt of straw, and ivie buds. 

With coral clasps, and amber studs : 

And if these pleasures may thee move. 

Then live wiUi me, and be my love. fO 

The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May morning ; 
If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me and be my love. 

The Nyuhi's Reply. 

If that the World and Love were young; 
And truth in every shepherd's toung. 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 

But time drives flocks from field to fold, 5 

When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold. 
And Philomel becometh dumb, 
And all complain of cares to coma. 









TITUS ANDRONICUS'S COMPLAINT. 
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The iowen do hidbf and wanton fields 
To wajwvd winter reckoning yield ; 
A honej tongue, a heart of gall, 
Is ftncies spring, bat sorrows fidL 

Tfaj gowns, thy shoes, thv beds of roses. 
Thy cap, thy lortle, and thy posies. 
Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten. 
In ioHlj ripe, in lesson rotten. 



10 



15 



Thy belt of straw, end ivie bnds. 
Thy coral clasps, and amber studs ; 
All these in me no means can more 
To come to thee, and be thy lore. • 

But could youth last, and lore still breed. 
Had joves no date, nor age no need ; 
Then tnose delights my mind might move 
To live with thee, and be thy lore. 



XIII. 
TITUS ANDRONICUS'S COMPLAINT. 



Tm leader has here an ancient ballad on the same 
subject as the play of " Titus Andronicus," and it 
is probable that tne one was borrowed from the 
other : but which of them was the original, it is not 
easy to decide. And yet, if the argument offered 
above in page SS7, for the priority of the ballad of 
the Jew of Venice may be admitted, somewhat of 
the same kind may be urged here ; for this ballad 
differs from the plsy in sereral particulars, which a 
simple ballad-writer would be less likely to alter than 
an inventiTe tragedian. Thus, in the ballad, is no 
mention of the contest for the empire between the 
two brothers, the composing of which makes the 
ungrateful treatment of Titus afterwards the more 
f agrant : neither is there any notice taken of his 
8acri6cing one of Tamora*s sons, which the tragic 
poet has assigned ss the original cause of all her 
cruelties. In the play, Titus loses twen^-one of 
his sons in war, and kills another for assisting Bas- 
nanus to carry off Lavinia : the reader will find it 
different in the ballad. In the latter she is be* 
trothed to the emperor's son : in the play to his 
brother. In the tragedy, only two of his sons fall 
into the pit, and the third, being banished, returns 
to Rome with a victorious army, to avenge the 
wrongs of his house : in the baUad, all three are 
entrapped and suffer death. In the scene, the em- 
peror kills Titus, and is, in return, stabbed by Titus's 
surviving son. Here Titus kills the emperor, and 
afierwsjds himself. 

Let the reader weigh these circumstances, and 
some others, wherein oe will find them unlike, and 
then pronounce for himself. — After all, there is 
resson to conclude that this play was rather improved 
by Shakspeare, with a few fine touches of his pen, 
than originally written by him ; for, not to mention 
that the style is less figurative than hie others 
generally are, this tragedy is mentioned wiih dis- 
credit in the Induction to Ben Johnson's " Bartho- 
lomew Fair, in 1614," as one that bad then been 
eochibited " five-and-twenty or thirty years :" which, 
if we take the lowest number, throws it back to the 
rear 1589, at which time Shakspeare was but 25 ; 
an earlier date than can be found for any other of 
his pieces* : and if it does not clear him entirely 
of it, shows at least it was a first attemptf. 



* Mr. Malone thiaki ISOI to be the nra when oar author 
eoaaieBeud a writer for the stage. See in bis Shale sp. the 
iofeniow ** Attempt to ascer:ain ilie order in which the plays 
of Shakespeare were written." 

t Since tlie above was written, Shaltespeare's memory has 
been folly vlaUicated from tite charge of writing the above 
play by the best critics. See what has been ar|:ed by Stec- 
vens and Malone in their excellent editions of Shakespeare, 
Ac, 



The following is given from a copy in " The Gol- 
den Garland," entitled aa above ; compared with 
three others, two of them in black letter in the Pepys 
collection, entitled "The Lamentable and Tragical 
History of Titus Andronicus, &c." " To the Tune 
of Fortune," printed for £. Wright. Unluckily, 
none of these have any dates. 

You noble minds, and famous martiall wights, 
lliat in defence of native country fights. 
Give earo to me, that ten yeeres fought for Rome, 
Yet reapt disgrace at my raturning home. 

In Rome I lived in &me fulle threescore yeeres, 5 
My name beloved waa of all my peeres ; 
Fulle five-and-twenty valiant sonnes I had. 
Whose forwards vertues made their fSither glad. 

For when Romes foes their warlike forces bent, 
Againat them stills my sonnes and I were sent ; 10 
Against the Goths full ten yearea weary wane 
We spent, receiving many a bloudy scarre. 

Just two-and-twenty of my sonnes were slaine 
Before we did retume to l^ome againe : 
Of five-and-twenty sonnes, I brought but three 15 
Alive^ the stately towers of Rome to see. 

When wars were done, I conquest home did bring 
And did present my prisoners to the king. 
The queene of Goths, her sons, snd eke a Moore, 
Which did such murders, like was nere before. 20 

The emperour did make this queene his wife. 
Which bred in Rome debate and deadly strife ; 
The Moore, with her two sonnes did growe soe proud, 
That none like them in Rome might be allowd. 

The Moore soeplea^'d this new-made empress' eie,S5 
That she consented to him secretlye 
For to abuse her husbands marriage bed. 
And soe in time a blackamore she bred. 

Then she, whose thoughts to murder were indinde. 
Consented with the Moore of bloody minde 30 
Against myselfe, my kin, and all my friendes. 
In cruell sort to brmg them to their endes. 

Soe when in age I thought to live in peace. 
Both care and griefe began then to increase : 
An^ongst my sonnes I had one dnughter brighte, S5 
W' hich joy'd, and pleased best my aged sight ) 
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TAKE THOSE LIPS AWAY. 



My deare LayiDia was betrothed than 

To Cesars sonne, a young and noble man : 

Who, in a hunting by the emperoars wife, 

And her two.sonnds, bereayea was of life. 40 

He being slsdne, was cast in crael wise. 
Into a darksome den from light of skies : 
The cniell Moore did come that way as then 
With my three sonnes, who fell into the den. 

The Moore then fetcht the emperonr with speed, 45 
For to accuse them of that murderous deed * 
And when my sonnes within the den were found. 
In wrongfull prison thy were cast and bound. 

But nowe, behdd ? what wounded most my mind, 
The empresses two sonnes of sayage kind 50 

My daughter rayished without remorse, 
And took away her honour, quite perfoioe. 

When they had tasted of soe sweete a flowre, 
Fearing this sweete should shortly tume to sowre, 
They cutt her tongue, whereby she could not tell 55 
How that dishonoure unto her befell. 

Then both her hands they basely cutt off quite, 
Whereby their wickednesse she could not write ; 
Nor with her needle on her sampler sowe 
The bloudye workers of her direfull woe. 60 

■ 

My brother Marcus found her in the wood. 
Staining the grassie ground with purple bloud. 
That trickled from her stumpes, ana bloudlesse armes : 
Noe tongue at all she had to teU her harmea. 

But when I sawe her in that woefull case, 65 

With teares of bloud I wet mine aged fiace : 
For my Lavinia I lamented more 
Then for my two-and-twen^ sonnes before. 

When as I sawe she could not write nor speake. 
With grief mine aged heart began to breate ; 70 
We spred on heape of sand upon the ground. 
Whereby those bloudy tjrrants out we found. 

For with a staffe, without the helpe of hand, 
She writt these wordes upon the plat of sand : 
" The lustfiill sonnes of the proud emperesse 75 
Are doers of this hateful wickednesse." 

I tore the milk-white hairs from off mine head, 
I curst the houre, wherein I first was bred, 



I wisht this hand, that fought for conntrie's 6me, 
In cradle rockt, had first been itroken lame. 80 

The Moore delighting still in villainy 

Did say, to sett my sonnes from prison free 

I should unto the king my right hand give, 

And theu my three imprisoned tonnes should live. 

The Moore I caus'd to strike it off with speede, 85 
Whereat I grieved not to see it bleed, 
But for my sonnes would wOlingly impart. 
And for their ransome send my bleeding heart. 

But as my life did linger thus in peine. 
They sent to me my bootlesse hand againe, 90 

Ana therewithal the heades of my three sonnes. 
Which filld my dying heart with fresher moanes. 



Then past reliefe, I upp and downe did goe, 
And with my tears writ in the dust my woe : 
I shot my arrowes* towards heaven hie 
And for revenge to hell did often aye. 



95 



The empresse then, thinking that I was mad. 
Like Furies she and both her sonnes were dad, 
(She nam'd Revenge, and Rape and Murder they) 
To undermine and heare what I would say. 100 

I fed their foolish veines t a certaine space, 
Untill my friendes did find a secret place. 
Where both her sonnes unto a post were bound. 
And just revenge in cruell sort was found. 

I cut their throates, my daughter held the pan 105 
Betwixt her stumpes, wherein the bloud it rsn : 
And then I ground their bones to powder small. 
And made a paste for pyes straight therawithalL 

Then with their fleshe I made two mighty pyes. 
And at a banquet served in stately wise : 110 

Before the empresse set this loathsome meal ; 
So of her sonnes own flesh she well did eat. 

Myselfe bereav'd my daughter then of life. 
The empresse then I slewe with bloudy knife. 
And stabb*d the emperour immediatelie, 115 

And then myself : even so did Titus die. 

Then this revenge aeainst the Moore was found. 
Alive they sett him halfe into the ground. 
Whereas he stood untill such time he starv*d. 
And soe God send all murderers may be sery*d 120 



XIV. 
TAKE THOSE LIPS AWAY 



The firat stansa of this little sonnet, which an 
eminent critic* justly admires for its extreme sweet- 
ness, is found in Shakespeare's " Measure for Mea- 
sure," act iv. sc 1. Both the stanzas are preserved 
in Beaamont and Fletcher's "Bloody Brother," 
act V. sc 2. Sewel and Gildon have printed it 
among Shakespeare's smaller poems ;- bat they have 
done the same by twenty other pieces that were 
never writ by him, their book bdng a wretched heap 
of inaccuracies and mistakes. It is not found in Jag- 

* Dr. Warborton ia Ui Shaketp. 



gard's old edition of Shakespeare's "Passionate 
Pilgrim X$ &o. 

* If the Irallsd wu written before the play, I iboald sap- 
pote this to be only a metaphorical expression, taicen from 
that in the Psalms, '• They shoot ont their arrows, even 
bitter wonls." Ps. 04. 3. 

t L e. enconraxed them in their footish homoon, or Ika- 
cies. 

X Mr. Malone in his Improved edition of Shakespeare's 
SoNNiTt, dee, hath sabstltvted this instead of Harlow's Ma- 
drinl, printed above ; for wkich he hath aastgncd 
wblch the reader may see in Us voL z. p. 



KINO LEIR AND HIS THREE DAUGHTERS; 
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Taib, oh like those Upe uwvy. 
That 80 Bweedye were forswome ; 

And those ejes, the hreake of day, 
Lights, tlutt do misleade the mome : 

But my kisses hring againe, 

Sealee of lore, but aeard in Tiine. 



Hide, oh hide those hflls of snows, 
)^hieh thy frosen bosom beares. 

On whose tops the pinkes ihat grows 
Are of those that April wears ; 

But first set my poor heart free. 

Bound in those icy chains by thee. 



10 



XV. 
RING LEIR AND HIS THREE DAUGHTERS. 



has 



The reader haa here an ancient baUad on the sub- 
ect of King Lear, which (as a sensible female critic 
jas well obserTcd*) bears so exact an analogy to 
the argument of Shakespeare's pla^jr, that his having 
copied it could not be doubted, if it were certain 
that it was written before the tragedy. Here is 
found the hint of Lear's madness, which the old 
chronicles t do not mention, as also the extnTSgant 
cruelty exercised on him by his daughten. in the 
death of Lear they likewise rery exactly coincide. — 
The misfortune is, that there is nothing to assist us 
in aseertaining the date of the ballad but what little 
eridenoe arises from within -^ this the reader must 
we%h, and judge for himself. 

It may be proper to observe, that Shakspeare was 
not the fint of our Dramado PoeU who fitted the 
■torv of Lnr to the stage. His fint 4to edition is 
date^ 1606 ; but three yean before that had been 
prioted a phy entitled "The true Chronicle History 
of Leir and his three daughten Gonorill, Ragan, 
and Cordelia, as it hath been dtren and sundry 
times lately acted, 1605, 4to."— This is a rery poor 
and dull performance, but happSly excited Shake- 
speare to undertake the subject, which he hss given 
with very different incidents. It is remarkable, that 
neither the dreumstances of Lair's madness, nor his 
retinue of a select number of knights, nor the affect- 
ing deaths of Cordelia and Leir, are found in that 
first dramatie piece ; in all which Shakespeare con- 
cnn with this ballad. 

But to form a true judgment of Shakespeare's 
merit, the curious reader Bhould cast his eye over 
that previous sketch, which he will find printed at 
the end of the twenty plays of Shakespesre, repub- 
lished from the quarto impressions by George 
Steevens, Esq. with such elegance and exactness as 
led us to expect that fine edition of all the works of 
our great Dramatic Poet, which he hath since pub- 
lished. 

The following ballad is given from an ancient copy 
in the "Golden Garland," bL let entitled, "A 
lamentable Song of the Death of Kins Lear and his 
Three Daughters. To the tune of When flying 



KiHO Leir once ruled in this land 

With princely power and peace ; 
And had all things with hearts content. 

That might his joys increase. 
Amongst those thmn that nature gave, 

Three daughten mr had he. 
So prineely seeming beautiful. 

As fairer could not be. 



* Mn. Lennox. Shakespeare iUnstrated, vol. Ui. p. 302. 
t See Jeffrry of lloamoath, Holinsshed, &c who relate 
L^'9 hiiCory in many retpecu the ume as the ballad. 



So on a time it pleas'd the king 

A Question thus to move, 
Whicn of his daughten to his g^raoe 

Could shew the dearest love : 
For to my age you bring content. 

Quoth he, then let me hear, 
Which of you three in plighted troth 

The kindest will appear. 

To whom the eldest thus began ; 

Dear father, mind, quoth she, 
Before your face, to do you good. 

My blood shall rendered be : 
And for your sake my bleeding heart 

Shall nere be cut in twain. 
Ere that I see your reverend age 

The smallest grief sustain. 

And so will I, the second said ; 

Dear father, for your sake. 
The worst of aU extremities 

111 gently undertake : 
And serve your highness night snd day 

With dihgence and love ; 
That sweet content and quietness 

Discomforts may remove. 



In doing so, you glad my soul. 

The aged king reply'd ; 
But what sayst thou, my youngest giri, 

How is thy love ally'd ? 
My love (quoth young Cordelia then) 

Vhich t your grace I owe, 
Shall be the duty of a child. 

And that is all 111 show. 



And wilt thou shew no more, quoth he. 

Than doth thy duty bind 1 
I well peroeive thy love ia small. 

When as no more I find. 
Henceforth I banish thee my oourtt 

Thou art no child of mine ; 
Nor any part of this my realm 

By favour shall be tnine. 

Thy elder sistere loves are more 

Than well I can demand,. 
To whom I equally bestow 

My kingdoms and my Isnd, 
My poropal state and all my goodly 

Toat lovingly I may 
With those thy sistere be maintsin'd 

Until my dying day. 
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KING LEIR AND HIS THREE DAUGHTERS^ 



Thus flattering speeches won renown, 

By these two sisters here ; 
The third had causeless hanishment, 

Yet was her lore more dear : 60 

For poor Cordelia patiently 

Went wandring up and down, 
Unhelp'd, unpity*d, gentle maid, 

Through many an English town : 

Untill at last io famous France 65 

She gentler fortunes found ; 
Though poor and bare, yet she was deemed 

The fairest on the ground : 
Where when the king her virtues heard. 

And this fair lady seen, 70 

With full consent of all his court 

He made his wife and queen. 

Her father King Leir this while 

With his two daughters staid : 
Forgetful of their promised lores, 75 

Full soon the same decay'd ; 
And liying in Queen Regan's couiU 

The eldest of the twain, 
Shd took from him his chiefest meant. 

And most of all his train. 80 

For whereas twen^ men were wont 

To wait with bended knee : 
She gave allowance but to ten. 

And after scarce to three ; 
Nav, one she thought too much for him ; 85 

So took she all away, 
In hope that in her court, good king, 

He would no longer stay. 

Am I rewarded thus, quoth he. 

In giving all 1 have 90 i 

Unto my children, and to beg 

For what I lately gave ? 
Ill go unto my Gonorell : 

IVly second child, I know. 
Will be more kind and pitiful, ^ 95 

And will relieve my woe. 

Full fast he hiee then to her court ; 

Where when she heard his moan 
Retum'd him answer, That she griev*d, 

That all his means were gone : 100 

But no way could relieve his wants ; 

Yet if that he would stay 
Within her kitchen, he should have 

What scullions gave away. 

When he had heard, with bitter tears, 105 

He made his answer then ; 
In what I did let me be made 

Example to all men. 
I will return again, quoth he. 

Unto my Ragan's court ; ilO 

She will not use me thus, I hope. 

But in a kinder sort. 

Where when he came, she gave command 

To drive him thence away : 
When he was well within h<n' court 115 

(She said) he would not stay. 
Then back again to Gonorell 

The woeful long did hie. 
That in her kitchen he might have 

What scullion boys set by. ifo 
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But there of that he was deny*d 

Which she had promised late : 
For once refusing, he should not 

Come after to ner gate. 
Thus twixt his daughters, for relief 

He wandred up and down ; 
Being glad to feed on beggars food. 

That lately wore a crown. 

And calling to remembrance then 

His youngest daughters words. 
That said the duty of a child 

Was all that love affords : 
But doubting to repair to her. 

Whom he had banish'd so, 
Grew frantick mad ; for in his mind 

He bore the wounds of woe : 

Which made him rend his milk-white locks. 

And tresses from his head, 
And all with blood bestain his cheeks. 

With age and honour spread. 
To hills and woods and watxy founts 

He made his hourly moan, . 
Till hills and woods and sensless things. 

Did seem to sigh and groan. 

Even thus possest with discontents. 

He passed o're to France, 
In hopes from fair Cordelia there, 

To find some gentler chance ; 
Most virtuous dame? which when she heard 

Of this her father's grief, 150 

As duty bound, she quickly sent 

Him comfort and relief: 

And hy a train 8f noble peers. 

In brave and gallant sort, 
She gave in charge he should be brought 

To Aganippus* court ; 
Whose royu king, with noble mind 

So freely gave consent, 
To master up his knights at arms. 

To fame and courage bent 

And so to England came with speed. 

To repossesse King Leir, 
And drive his daughters from their thrones 

By his Cordelia dear. 
Where she, true-heated noble queen, 165 

Was in the battel slain ; 
Yet he good king, in his old days, 

Possest his crown again. 

But when he heard Cordelia's death. 

Who died indeed for love 70 

Of her dear father, in whose cause 

She did this battle move ; 
He swooning fell upon her breast. 

From whence he never parted : 
But on her bosom left his life, 175 

That was so truly hearted. 
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The lords and nobles when ihej 

The end of these events, 
The other sisters unto death 
s They doomed by consents ; 
And being dead, their crowns they left 

Unto the next of kin : 
Thus have you seen the fall of priae, 
■ And disobedient sin. 
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THE FR0LICK80ME DUKE, OR THE TINKER'S GOOD FORTUNE. 
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XVI. 
YOUTH AND AGE 



is found in the little collection of Shake- 
speare's Sonnets, entitled the " Passionate Pil- 
grime*,*' the greatest part of which seems to relate 
to the amours of Venus and Adonis, hein? little 
effusions of fimcy, probably written while he was 
composing his larger Poem on that subject. The 
following seems intended for the mouth of Venus, 
weighing the comparative merits of youthful Adonis 
and aged Vulcan. In the " Garland of Good Will" 
it is reprinted, with the addition of four more such 
I, but evidently written by a meaner pen. 

CuABBED Age and Youth 

Cannot live together ; 
Youth is full of pleasance. 

Age is full of care : 
Youth like summer mom, 5 

Age like winter weather. 



Youth like summer brave, 

Age like winter bare : 
Youth is full of sport, 
Ages breath is short ; 10 

Youth is nimble, Age is lasMS 
Youth is hot and bold, 
Age is weak and cold ; 

Youth is wild, and Age is tame. 
Age, I do abhor thee. 
Youth, I do adore thee ; 15 

O, my love, my love is young : 
Age, I do defie tnee ; 
Oh sweet shephesrd, hie thee, 

For methinks thou stayst too long. SO 

*«* See Malone's Shakesp. voL z, p. St5i 



XVII. 
THE FROLICKSOME DUKE, OR THE TINKER'S GOOD FORTUNE. 



The following ballad is upon the same snlgect, as 
thelndnction to Shakespeare's Taming of the Shrew : 
whether it may be thought to have suggested the 
hint to the Dramatic poet, or is not rather of later 
date, the reader must determine. 

The story is toldf of Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundv ; and is thus related bjr an old English 
writer : "* The said duke, at the marriage of Eleonora, 
sisfer to the king of Portugall, at Bruges in Flanders, 
which was solemnised in the deepe of winter ; when 
as by leason of unseasonable weather he could nei- 
ther'hawke nor hunt, and was now tired with cards, 
dice, &c. and such other domestick sports, or to see 
bdies dance ; with some of his courtiers, he would 
in the evening walke disguised all about the towne. 
It so fortuned, as he was walking late one night, he 
found a countrey fellow dead drunke, snorting on a 
bulke ; he caused his followers to bring him to his 
palace, and there stripping him of his old clothes, and 
auyring him after the court fashion, when he wakened 
he and they were all ready to atteod upon his excel- 
lency, and persuade him that he was some great 
duke. The poor fellow admiring how became there, 
was served in state all day long : after supper he 
nw them dance, heard musicke, and all the rest of 
those court-like pleasures : but lale at night, when 
he was well tipled, and again fast asleepe, they put 
<m his old robes, and so conveyed him to the place 
where they first found him. Now the fellow had 
not made them so good sport the day before, as he 
did now, when he retumea to himselif: all the jest 
was to see how he looked upon it. In conclusion, 
after some little admiration, the poore man told his 
friends he had seen a vision ; constantly believed 
it ; would not otherwise be persuaded, and so the 

* Memiooed abnv«, mmik xi. b. ii. 
« fey Ladov. Ylvcs 'm Bpb. and by Foat. Heater. Renim 
Bai){iUid. L 4. 



jest ended." Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, pt 
u. sec. 2. memb. 4. ^d. ed. 1624, fol. 

This balhid is given from a black-letter copy in 
the Pepys collection, which is entitled as above 
" To the tune of Fond boy.** 

Now as fame does report a young duke keeps a court, 
One that pleases his fancy with frolicksome sport : 
But amongst all the rest, here is one I protest, 
Which will make you to smile when you hear the 

true jest : 

A poor tinker he found, lying drunk on the ground, 5 
As secure in a sleep as if laid in a swound. 

The duke said to his men, William, Richard and Ben, 
Take him home to my palace, we'U sport with him 

then. 
O'er a horse hewas laid, and with care soon conveyed 
To the palace, altho' he was pooriy arrai'd : 10 

Then they stript oflf his cloaths, both his shirt, shoes 

and hose, 
And they put him to bed for to take his repose. 

Having puU'd off his shirt, which was all over durt. 
They did give him clean hoUand, this was no great 

hurt : 
On a bed of soft down, like a lord of renown, 15 
They did lay him to sleep the drink out of his crown. 
In the morning when day, then admiring he lay, 
For to see the rich chamber both gaudy and gay. 

Now he lay something late, in his rich bed of state, 
lill at last knights and squires they on him did 
wait ; ^ 

And the chamberlain bare, then did likewise declare. 
He desired to know what apparel he'd ware : 
The poor tinker amas'd, on the gentleman gM'd,. 
And admired how he to this honour wasrais'd. 
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Tho' he aeeni'd somedimg mate, yet he chose « rich 
suit, 25 

Which he straitwaya put on without longer dispute : 
With a star on his aide, which the tinker offt ey*d. 
And it seem'd for to swell him ' no' little with pride; 
For he said to himself, Where is Joen my sweet 

wife? 
Sure she ne^er did see me so fine in her life. SO 

From a convenient place, the right duke his good 
Did ohserre his hehaviour in every case. [grace 
To a garden of state, on the tinker they wait, 
Trumpets sounding* before him : thought he, this is 
great: 34 

Where an hour or two, pleasant walks he did view. 
With commanders and squires in scariet and blew. 

A fine dinner was dreet,both for himaud his guests. 
He was plac'd at the table above all the rest, 
In a rich chair ' or bed,' lin'd with fine crimson red. 
With a rich golden canopy over his head : 40 

As he sat at his meat, the musick play'd sweet. 
With the choicest of singing his joys to compleat. 

While the tinker did dine, he had plen^ of wine, 
Rich canary with sherry and tent superfine. 
Like a right honest soyl, faith, he took off bisbow],45 
Till at last he b^an for to tumble and roul [snore. 
From his chair to the floor, where he sleeping did 
Being seven times drunker than ever before. 

Then the duke did ordain, they should strip him 

amain, 
And restore him his old leather garments again : 50 



Twas a point next the worst, yet perform it they 

must. 
And they carry'd him strait, where they found him 

at fint ; 
Then he slept all the night, as indeed well he mifrht; 
But when be did waken, his joys took their flight. 

For his glory * to him' so pleasant did seem, 53 

That he tliought it to be but a meer golden dream ; 
Till at length he was brought to the duke, where be 

sought 
For a pardon, as fearing he had set him at nooicht ; 
But his highness he said, Thou 'rt a jolly bold blade. 
Such a frolick before I think never was plaid. . 60 

Then his highness bespoke him a new suit and cloak. 
Which he gave for the sake of this frolicksome joak ; 
Nay, and five-hundred pound, with ten acres of 

ground, 
Thou shalt never, said be, ranee the connteries round. 
Crying old brass to mend, fori 11 be thy good friend .65 
Nay, and Joan thy sweet wife shall my duchess 
' attend. 

Then the tinker reply 'd. What ! must Joan my sweet 
Be a lady in chariots of pleasure to ride ? [bride 
Must we have gold and land ev'ry day at command ? 
Then I shall be a squire 1 well understand : 70 

Well I thank your good g^race, and your love 1 

embrace, 
I was never before in so happy a case. 






XVIII. 
THE FRIAR OF ORDERS GRAY. 



Dispersed through Shakespeare's plavs are innu- 
meiable little fragments of ancient ballads, the entire 
copies of which could not be recovered. Many of 
these being of the most beautiful and pathetic sim- 
plicity, the Editor was tempted to select some of 
them, and with a few supplemental stansas to con- 
nect them together, and form them into a little Tale, 
which is here submitted to the reader's candour. 

One small fragment was taken from Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

It was a friar of orden grey 
Walkt forth to tell his beades ; 

And he met with a lady faire 
Clad in a pilgrime's weedes. 

Now Christ thee save, thou reverend friar, 5 

I pny thee tell to me. 
If ever at yon holy shrine 

My true love thou didst see. 

And how should I know your true love 

From many another one ? 10 

O, by his cockle hat, and staff. 
And by his sandal shoone*. 



• The»e are the dittingiilahiiiK ">n«rk> of ■ PUcrim. The 

rhiet pUcci of devotion being beyond Ma, the pilgrimi were 

^oul to put oockle-aheUa in their hats to denote the intention 

<r grfonnMce of their dtvolloa. Warbi Shaknp. toL viii. 



But chiefly by his face and mien. 

That were so fair to view ; 
His flaxen locks that sweetly curl'd. 

And eyne of lovely blue. 

O lady, he is dead and gone ! 

Laay, he's dead and gone ! 
And at his head a green grass turfe. 

And at his heels a stone. 

• 
Within these holy cloystere long 

He languiaht, and he dyed. 
Lamenting of a ladyes love, 

And *pla}iiiug other pride. 

Here bore him barefac'd on his bier 
Six proper youths and tall, 

And many a tear bedew'd his grave 
Within yon kirk-3rard wall. 

And art thou dead, thou gentle youth ! 

And art thou dead and gone ! 
And didsi thou dye for love of me ! 

Break, cruel heart of stone ! 

O weep not, lady, weep not soe : 
Some ghostly comfort seek : 

Let not vain sorrow rive thy heart, 
Ne teares bedew thy cheek. 



tb 
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O do not, do not, holy friar, 

My ■orrow now reprore ; 
For I faftTO lost the sweetest yooth, 

That e er wan ladyes lore. 40 

And nowe, alas ! for thy sad lossoi 

rU erennoro weep and sigh : 
For thee I only wisht to live. 

For thee I wish to dye. 

Weep no more, lady, weep no more, 45 

Thy aoTTOwe is in raine : 
For violets pluckt the sweetest showers 

Will ne*er make grow againe. 

Oar joys as winged dreams doe flye. 
Why then should sorrow last ? 50 

Since grief but aggraTates thy losae, 
GrioTO not for what is past. 

O say not soe, thou holy friar ; 

I pray thee, say not soe : 
For since my tnie-lore dyed for mee, 55 

Tis meet my tears should flow. 

And win he ne'er oome a^ain ? 

Wm he ne'er come again 1 ' 

Ah ! no, he is dead and laid in his grare. 

For ever to remain. 60 

His cheek was redder than the rose ; 

The comliest youth was he ! 
But he is dead and laid in his grSTO : 

Alas, and woe is me ! 

i Sidi no more, lady, sigh no more, 65 

Men were deceiTera ever: 
' One foot on sea and one on land, 
I To one thing constant nerer, 

I 

Hsdst thou been fond, he had been false. 
And left thee sad and heary ; 70 

For young men erer were fickle found. 
Since summer trees were leafy 

Now say not soe, thou holy fiiar» 

I pray thee say not soe ; 
My love he had the truest heart : 75 

O he was erer true ! 



And art thou dead, thou much-lov'd youth, 

And didst thou dye for mee T 
Then farewdl home ; for ever-more 

A pilgrim I will bee. 80 

But first upon my tme-loyes grSTe 

My weary limbs I'll lay, 
And thrice 111 kiss the green-grasa turf. 

That wraps his breathless cUy 

Yet stay, lair lady : rest awhile 85 

Beneath this cfoyster wall : 
See through the hawthorn blows the cold wind. 

And dnxsly rain doth fall. 

O stay me not, thou holy firiar; 

O stay me not, I pray ; 90 

No drixsly rain that falls on me, 

Can wash my fiuilt away. 

Yet stay, fair lady, turn again. 

And dry those pearly tears ; 
For see beneath this gown of gray 95 

Thy owne true-lore appears. 

Here foro'd by grief, and hopeless love, 

rhese holy weeds I sought : 
And here sinid these lonely walls 

To end my days I thought. 100 

But haply for my year of graee * 

Is not yet past away. 
Might I still hope to win thy love, 

No longer would I stay. 

Now farewell grief, and welcome joy 105 

Once more unto my heart ; 
For since I have found thee, lovely youth, 

We neyer more will part. 

*^* As the foregoing song has been thought to 
hare suggested to our late excellent poet Dr. 
Goldsmith, the plan of this beautiful ballad of 
Edwin and Emma," (first printed in his "Vicar 
of Wakefield,") it is but justice to his memory to 
declare, that his poem was written first, and that if 
there is any imitation in the case, they will be found 
both to be indebted to the beautiful old ballad 
" Gentle Herdsman," &c. printed in this work, 
which the doctor had much admired in manuscript, 
and has finely improved. See Series the Second, 
book L song zir. rer. ST, &c. 

* The year of proteitoa, or novida te.. 
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SERIES THE FIRST. 



BOOK in. 



I. 

THE MORE MODERN BALLAD OF CHEVY CHACE. 



At the beginning of this Tolnme we gave the old 
original Song of '* CbevT Chace/' The reader has 
here the more improved edition of that fine heroic 
ballad. It will afiord an agreeable entertainment to 
the curious to compere them together, and to see 
how far the latter hard has excelled his predecessor, 
and where he has fallen short of him. For though 
he has erery where improved the versification, and 
generally the seutiment and diction ; yet some few 
passages retain more dignity in the ancient copy ; 
at least the obsoleteness of the style serves as a veil 
to hide whatever might appear too familiar or vulgar 
in tbem. Thus, for instance, the catastrophe of the 
gallant Witherington is in the modem copy exprest 
in terms which never fail at present to excite 
ridicule : whereas in the original it is related with a 
plain and pathetic simplicity, that is liable to no 
such unlucxy effect: See the stanza in page 4, 
which, in modem orthography, &c. would run 
thus: 

" For Witherington my heart is woe. 
That ever he slain should be : 
For when his legs were hewn in two 
He knelt and fought on his knee." 

So again the stanza which describes the fall of 
Montgomery is somewhat more elevated in the 
ancient copy : 

" The dint it was both sad and sore, 
He on Montgomery set : 
The swan-feathers his arrow bore 
With his hearts blood were wet." 

Wb might also add, that the circumstances of the 
battle are more clearly conceived, and the several 
incidents more distinctly marked in the old original, 
than in the improved copy. It is well known that 
the ancient English weapon was the long bow, and 
that this nation excelled all others in archery ; 
while the Scottish warriours chiefly depended on 
the use of the spear : this characteristic difference 
never escapes our ancient bard, whose description 
of the first onset (p. S.) is to the following effect : 

" The proposal of the two gallant earls to de- 
termine the dispute by single combat being over- 
ruled ; the English, says he, who stood wiUi their 
bows ready bent, gave a general discharge of their 
arrows, which slew seven score spearmen of the 
enemy: but, notwithstanding so severe a loss, 
Douglas like a brave captain kept his ground. He 
had divided his forces into three columns, who 
as soon as the English had discharged the first 
YbWey, bore down upon them with their spears, and 
breaking through their ranks reduced them to close 
fighdng. The archers upon this dropt their bows 
and had recourse to their swords, and there followed 



so sharp a conflict, that multitudes on both aid 
lost their lives." In the midst of this general 
engagement, at length, the two great earls meet* 
and after a spirited rencounter agree to breathe ; 
upon which a parley ensues, that would do honour 
to Homer himself. 

Nothing can be more pleasingly distinct and cir- 
cumstantial than this : whereas, the modem copy, 
though in general it has great merit, is here unluckily 
both confused and obscure. Indeed the original 
words seem here to have been totally misunderstood. 
" Yet bydys the yeri Douglas upon the Bent,** evi- 
dently signifies, " Yet the earl Douglas abides in the 
Field :" Whereas the more modem baid seems to 
have understood by Bent, the inclination of his 
mind, and accordingly rans quite off from the sub- 
ject*. 



" To drive the deer with honnd and hom 
Earl Douglas had the bent" r. 



109. 



One may also observe a generous impartiality ia 
the old original bard, when in the conclusion of" his 
tale he represents both nations as quitting the field, 
without any reproachful reflection on either : though 
he gives to his own countrymen the credit of bei^o- 
the smaller number. ° 

" Of fifteen hundred archers of England 
Went away but fifty and three ; 
Of twenty hundred speamien of Scotland 
But even five and fifty." ' 

He attributes flight to neither party, as hath been 
done in the modem copies of this ballad, as well 
Scotch as English. For, to be even with our latter 
bard, who niakes the Scots to flee, some reviser of 
North Britain has turned his own arms against him 
and printed an edition at Glasgow, in which the 
lines are thus transposed : 

" Of fifteen hundred Scottish spiers 
Went hame but fifty-three : 
Of twenty hundred Englialimen 
Scarce fifty-five did flee." 

And to countenance this change he has suppressed 

the two stanzas between ver. f 40 and ver. ?49. 

From that edition I have here reformed the Scottish 
names, which in the modem English ballad ap- 
peared to be corrupted. 

When I call the present admired ballad modem, I 
only mean that it is comparatively so ; for that it 



•In th% present edition, insti^ad of the nnraeanioc lines 
here cen.urvd, an Insertion is made of fuar Manzas iJodtrn 
ized from the ancient cooy. -«•-• aouaern 
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could not be writ much later than the time of Queen 
Klizabeth, I think may be made appear ; nor yet does 
it seem to be older than the be«:inning of the fastcen- 
turv*. Sir PhiHp Sidney, when he complains of the 
antiquated phrase of "Chery-chace,*' could never have 
leeathis improved copy, the language of which ia not 
more ancient than that he himself used. It is proba- 
ble that the encomiums of so admired a writer excited 
some bard to revise the ballad, and to free it from 
those ftiults he had objected to it. That it could not 
be much later than that time, appears from the phrase 
" Doleful Dumps ;** which in that age earned no 
ill sound with it, but to the next generation became 
tiokuloos. We have seen it pass uncensured in a 
sonnet that was at that time in request, and where 
it could not fail to have been taken notice of, had it 
been in the least exceptionable : see above, b. ii. 
song ▼. Ter. 2 : Yet, in about half a century after, it 
was become burlesque. Vide Hudibras, pt. i. c. 5, 
V. 95. 

This much premised, the reader that would see the 
general beauties of this ballad set in a Just and 
striking light, may consult the excellent criticism of 
Mr. Addison t. Wttli regard to its subject : it has 
already been considered in page 1st. The conjee* 
tures there offered will receive confirmation from a 
passage in the Memoirs of Carey Earl of Monmouth, 
8ro, 1769, p. 163 ; wlience we learn that it was an 
ancient custom with the borderers of the two king- 
doms, when they were at peace, to send to the Lotu 
Wardens of the opposite Marches for leave to hunt 
within their districts. If leave was eranted, then 
towards the end of summer they would come and 
hunt for several days together "with their Grey- 
hounds for Deer :" but if they took this liberty un- 
permitted, then the Lord Warden of the border so 
mvaded, would not fail to interrupt their sport and 
chastise their boldness. He mentions a remarkable 
instance that happened while he was Warden, when 
some Scotch Gentlemen coming to hunt in defiance 
of him, there must have ensued such an action as 
this of Chevy Chace, if the intruders had been pro- 
portionably numerous and well-armed : for, upon 
their being attacked by his men at arms, he tells us, 
** some hurt was done, tho' he had given especial! 
order that they should shed as little blood tsa pos- 
sible." They were in effect overpowered and taken 
prtsoners, and only released on their promise to ab- 
stain from such licentious sporting for the future. 

The following text is given f«>m a copy in tlie 
Editor's folio IVIS. compared with two or three others 
printed in black-letter — In the second volume of 
Dryden^s Miscellanies may be found a translation of 
Cbevy-Chace into Latin Rymes. The translator, 
Mr. fieniy Bold, of New College, undertook it at 
the command of Dr. Compton, bishop of London ; 

* A late writer has started a notiou that the more modern 
ttpy ** was written lo be raog by a party of fiuglish, headed 
by a Douglas in the year \btA ; which is the irae reason 
«hy, at the same time that it gives the advantage to the 
EjigliiJi soldiers above the Scotch, it gives yet so lovely and 
» la^oifeathr superior a character to the Scotch commander 
sCMiYe the Bngliiih." See Say's Essay on the Numbers of 
Paradise Lost, 4to, 1745, p. 107. 

This appears to me a grooiidlctt conjectore ; the langnaee 
seems too modem for the date above meniloned ; and, had it 
bteji priotcd even so early a* Qaeen Elisabeth's reis>n, I thinlc 
1 aboaM have met with some copy wherein the flrsi line 
veoM bttve been, 

God proner lonff our wMe fueaif 
as was the case with the Blind Beggar of Bednal Green; see 
Series the Second, No. x. ver. !23. 

t In the Spectator, No. 70. 7^ 



who thought it no derogation to his episcopal cha- 
meter, to avow a fondness for this excellent old 
ballad. See the preface to Bold*s Latin Songs, 
1685, 8vo. 

God prosper long our noble king, 

Our lives and safetyes all ; 
A woefuU hunting once there did , 

In Chevy-Chace befall } 

To drive the deere with hound and home, 

Erie Percy took his way, 
The child may rue that is unbome. 

The hunting of that day. 

The stout Erie of Northumberland 

A vow to God did make, 10 

His pleasure in tlie Scottish woods 

Three summers days to take ; 

Tlie cheefest liarts in Chevy«chace 

To kill and beare away. 
These tydings to Erie Douglas came» 15 

In Scotthmd where he lay : 

Who sent Erie Percy present Wordi 

He would prevent his ^x>rt. 
The English Erie, not fearing that» 

Did to the woods resort £0 

With fifteen hundred bow-men bold ; 

All chosen men of might. 
Who knew full well in time of neede 

To ayme tlieir shafts aright. 

The gallant greyhounds swiftly ran, tb 

To chase the fallow deere : 
On munday they began to hunt. 

Ere day-light did appeare ; 

And long before high noone they had 
An hundred fat buckes slaine ; 30 

Then having dined, the drovyers went 
To reuse the deare againe. 

The bow-men mustered on the hills. 

Well able to endure ; 
Theire backsides all, with speciall care, 35 

That day were guarded sure. 

The hounds ran swiftly through the woods. 

The nimble deere to take*. 
That with their cryes the hills and dales 

An eccho shrill did make. 40 

Lord Percy to the quarry went, 

1 o view the slaughter'd deere ; 
Qouth he, Erie Douglas promised 

This day to meet me heere : 



Ver. 36, That, they were, foi. MS. 
* The Cblviut Hills and circumjacent Wastes are at pre- 
.sent void of Deer, and almost stript of their wood«; but 
formerly they had enough of both to jnslify the description 
attempted here and in the Ancient B«Jlad«f Chkvy Chasb. 
Lie>l4nd, in the reign of Hen. VllI, thus describes this 
county : *' In Nortlwmberland, as I heare say, be no forests, 
except Chivet Hills ; where Is mach BausHK-WooD, and 
someORKB; Grownde ovargrowne with Linee, and some 
with Mosse. I have harde say that Chivet Hifls streichethe 
XX miles. Tliere is greate Plent^ of Rxddk-Dkse, and 

Koo BuKKis/' Itin. voL vli. p. 50. This passage, 

which did not occur when pages 6 7t were printed oif, 
confirm the aceonnta there given of the Staoos and the 
Rob. 

wi 
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But if I thought be wold not come, 45 

Noe longer wold I stay. 
"Wilb that, a brave younge gentleman 

^ilius to the Erie did say : 

Loe, yonder doth Erie Douglas come. 

His men in armour bright ; 50 

Full twentybuiidred Soottiab soeres 
All marching in our aight ; 

All men of pleasant Tivydale, 
Fast by the rirer Tweede : 

cease your sports, Erie Percy said, 55 
And take your bovres with speede * 

And now with me, my countrymen, 

\''our courage forth adnmce ; 
For there was never champion yett r 

In Scotland or in France, >0 

TLblerer did en horsebacke come. 

But if my hap it were, 
2 durst encounter man for man, 

With him to break a spere. 

Erie Douelas on his milke-wliite steede, 65 

Most like a baron bold. 
Rode formost of his company. 

Whose armour shone like gold. 

Bhow me, sayd bee, whose men you bee, 

That hunt soe boldly heere, 70 

That, without my consent, doe chase 
And kill my fallow-deere. 

The £rst man (bat did answer make 

Was noble Percy bee ; 
W^ho sajjid. Wee list not to declare, ^ 75 

Nor shew whose men wee bee * 

Yet wee will spend 4>ttr deerest blood. 

Thy cheefest harts to slay. 
Then Douglas swoae a solempoe oathe 

And thus in rage 4id say, tO 

Ere thus I will out-brared bee. 

One of us two shall dye : i 

1 know thee well, an erfe thov art ; 
Loxd Percy, soe am L 

But trust me, Percy, pitt^e it were 85 

And gieat offence to lall ', 

Any of these our eoiltlesse men, . ^ 

for they hare done no ilL 

Let thou and I the battell bye. 

And set our men aside. 90 

Accurst bee he, Erie Percy sayd. 

By whom this is denyed. 

Then stept a gallant scjuier forth, 

Witherington was his name. 
Who said, I wold not have it told 95 

To Uenxy our king for shame. 

That ere my captaine fought on foote, 

And I stood looking on. 
You bee two erles, sayd Witherinton 

And I a squier alone : 100 



He doe the best that doe I may. 

While 1 have power to stand : 
While I have power to weeld my sword. 

He fight wiUi hart and hand. 

Our English archers bent their bowes, 105 

llieir harts were good and trew ; 
Att the first flight of arrowea sent. 

Full four-score Scots they slew. 

* [Yet bides Earl Douglas on the bea^ 

As ChieAan stout and good. 110 

As valiant Captain, all unmov'd 
The shock he finnly stood. 

His host be parted had in three. 

As Leader ware and try'd. 
And soon his spearmen on their foes 115 

Bare down on evexy side. 

* The four stanzas here inclosed in brackets, 
which are borrowed chiefly from the ancient oopy» 
are offered to the reader instead of the following 
lines, which occur in the editor's folio MS. 

To drive the deere with hound and home, 

Douglas bade on the bent ; 
Two captaines moved with mickle might 

Their speres to shivers went. 

Throughout the English archery 

They dealt full many a wound : 
But atiU our valiant Englishmen 

All finnly kept their ground : lfS> 

And throwing strait their bows away. 
They grasp'd their swords so bright : 

And now sharp blows, a heavy shower. 
On shields and helmets light.] 

They closed full fast on everye side, 1S5 

Noe slacknes there was found ; 
And manv a (rsllant jrentleman 

Lay gulping oathlgrouiid. 

O Christ ! it was a griefe to see. 

And likewise for to heare, 1^ 

The cries of men lying in their gore. 

And scattered here and there. 

At last these two stout erles did meet. 

Like captaines of great might : 
Like lyons wood, they layd on lode, 135 

Ana made a cruell fight : 

They fought untill they both did sweat. 

With swords of tempered Steele ; 
Until the blood, like drops of rain. 

They trickling downe did feele. 140 

Yeeld thee, Lord Percy, Douglas sayd ; 

n faith I will thee bringe. 
Where thou shalt high advanced bee 
By James our Scottish king : 

Thv ransome I will freely gire, 145 

And this report of thee, 
Thou art the most couragioafl knigltt. 

That ever I did see. 
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Noe, Douglas, quoth Krle Percy then, 

Thy proffer I doe ecome ; 150 

I will not yeelde to any Scott, 
That ever yett was borne. 

With that, there came an arrow keene 

Out of an Enj^lish bow. 
Which atnick &le Douglas to the heart, I5d 

A deepe and deadlye blow : 

Who nerar spake more words than these, 

Fight on, my merry men all ; 
For why, my life is at an end ; 

Lord Percy seea my fall. 160 

Then leering liffe, Erie Percy tooke 

The dead man by the hand ; 
And said, Erie Douglas, for thy life 

Wold I had lost my land. 

O Christ I my rerry hart doth bleed 165 

With sorrow for thy sake ; 
For sure, a more redoubted knight 

Mischance cold never take. 

A knight amongst the Scotts there was, 

Which saw Erie Douslas dye, 170 

Who streight in wrath did vow revenge 
Upon the Lord Percye : 

Sir Hugh Monntgomery was he call'd. 

Who, with a spare most bright. 
Well-mounted on a gallant steed, 175 

Ran fiercely through the fight ; 

And past the English archers all, ^ 

Without all dread or feare ; 
And through Erie Percyes boidy then 

He thrust his hatefull apere ; 180 

With such a vehement force and might 

He did his body gore. 
The staff ran through the other side 

A large doth-yard, and more. 

So thus did both these nobles dye, 185 

Whose courage none could staine : 
An En^ish archer then perceiv'd 

The noble erle was slaine ; 

He ha^ a bow bent in his hand. 

Made of a trusty tree ; 190 

An anow of a cloth-yard long 

Up to the head drew hee : 

Against Sir Hugh Monntgomerye, 

So right the sbaft he sett. 
The grey goose-wing that was thereon, 195 

Is his huts blood was wetL 

This fight did last from break of day. 

Till setting of the sun ; 
For when they rung the evening-bell*. 

The battle scarce was done. 200 



• &c. the Carfew bell, nanall v rang at eight o'clock ; to which 
the modcraiaer apparenily aUodes, instead of the " EvecaoaK 
bell," or bell An- veapen of the original anthor, before the 
K^^iaanaOon, Vide tmprk pag. 4, v. 07. 



With stout Erie Percy, there wai 

Sir John of Egerton*, 
Sir Robert Ratcliff, and Sir John, 

Sir James that bold barron : 



And with Sir George and stout Sir James,- 205 

Both knights of good account. 
Good Sir Ralph Raby there wad slaine,- 

Whose prowesse aid surmount 

For Witherington needs must I wayler 
As one in doleful dumpes t; 210 

For when his legga were smitten off. 
He fought upon his stumpes, 

And with Erie Douglas, there was slaine 

Sir Hugh Mountgomerye, 
Sir Charlea Murray, that from the feeld 215 

One foots wold never fiee. 

Sir Charles Murray, of Ratcliff, too, 

His sisters sonne was hee ; 
Sir David Lamb, so well esteem*d, 

Yet saved cold not bee. 220 

And the Lord Maxwell in like case 

Did with Erie Douglas dye : 
Of twenty hundred Scottish sperea 

Scarce fifty-five did flye. 

Of fifteen himdred EngUahmen, 225 

Went home but fi% three ; 
The rest were slaine in Chevy-Chase, 

Under the greene woode tree. 

Next day did many widowes come. 

Their husbands to bewayle 23(^ 

They washt their wounds in brinish teares. 

But all wold not prevayle. 

Theyr bodyes, bathed in purple g^ore^ 

Thev baore with them away : 
They kist them dead a thousand times-,, 9SSh. 

&e they were cladd in day. 

The newes was brought to Eddeobonrow, 

Where Scottlands king did raig^e. 
That brave Erie Douglas suddenlye- 

Waa with an arrow slaine : . 240 . 

heavy newes. King James did say, . 
Scotdand may witnease bee, 

1 have not any captaine more 

Of such accoimt aft.hee. 

like tydings to King Htory came, . M5 

Within as short a space, 
That Percy of Northumberland 

Was slaine ia Chevy-Chase : 

Now God be with him, said our king, . 

Sith it will noe better bee ; 250 

I trust I have, within my realme. 

Five hundred as good as hee : 



• For. the raraamet, tea the Notes at the end of; tb^. Bal- 
lad. 

t i. e. " I, as one in deep ieoneera, most lamentl" The con- 
stractioD here has eenerally heen misoodenlood. The oldi 
MS. reads wq/W/ dm^ea. 
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Yett sball not Scotta nor Scotlapd sajr, 

But I will rengeance take : 
1*11 be revenged on them all, 255 

for brave Erie Percyea sake. 

Tbis row fuU well the king performed 

After, at Humbledowne ; 
In one day, fifty knights were slayne, 

With loids of great renowne : 360 

And of the rest, of small account, 

Did many thousands dye : 
Thus endeth the hunting of Chevy-Chase, 

Made by the Erie Percy. 

God save our king, and bless this land 265 

With plentye, joy, and peace ; 
And grant henceforth, that foule debate 

Twixt noblemen may cease. 

*«* Since the former impression of these volumes 
hath been published, a new edition of CoUins's 
Peerage, 1779, &c. ix. vols. 8vo. which contains, in 
volume ii. p. 334, an historical passage, which may 
be thought to throw considerable light on the sub- 
ject of the preceding Ballad : viz. 

*' In thia . . . year, 1436, according to Hector 
Boethius, was fought the battle of Pepperden, not 
far from the Cheviot Hills, between the Earl of 
Northumberland [Ild Earl, son of Hotspur,] and 
Earl William Douglas, of Angus, with a small army 
of about four thousand men each, in which the 
latter nad the advantage. As this seems to have 
been a private conflict between these two great 
Chieftains of the Borders, rather than a national war, 
it has been thought to have given rise to the celte- 
brated old baUad of Chevy-Chase ; which, to render 
it more pathetic and interesting, has been heightened 
with tragical incidents wholly fictitious." [See 
IUdpath*8 Border Hist. 4to, p. 401.] 

The surnames in the foregoing ballad are altered, 
either by accident or desi^, from tlie old original 
copy, and in common editions extremdy corrupted. 
They are here rectified, as much as they could be. 
Thus, 

Pag, 69. 

Ver 90% Egerton,'] This name is restored (in- 
stead of Ogerton, oom. ed.) from the Editor's folio 
MS. The pieces in that MS. appear to have been 



I collected , and many of them composed (among which 
i might be this ballad) by an inhabitant of Cheshire : 
who was willing to pay a compliment here to one of 
his countrymen, of tne eminent family De or Of 
Egerton (so the name was first written) ancestors i£ 
the present Duke of Bndgwater ; and this he could 
do with the more propriety, as the Percies had for- 
merly great interest in tnat county : At the &tsl 
battle of Shrewsbury, all the flower of the Cheshire 
gentlemen lost their lives fighting in the cause of 
Hotspur. 

Ver. 203. Rateliff.'] This was a familv much dis- 
tinguibhed in Nortumberland. Edw. Kadclifife miL 
was sheriff of that county in 17 of Hen. VII, and 
others of the same surname afterwards. (See Fuller, 
p. 313.) Sir George Rateliff, Knt. was one of the 
commissioners of inclosure in 1552. (See Nicholson, 
I p. 330.) Of this family was the late Earl of Der- 
wentwater, who was beheaded in 1715. The Editor's 
folio MS. however, reads here, Sir Robert Hardiffe 
and Sir William. 

The llarcleys were am eminent family in Cumber- 
land. (See Fuller, p. 224.) Whether this may be 
thought to be the same name, I do not determine. 

Ver. 204. Baron,'] ITiis is apparently altered (not 
to say corrupted) from Hearone, in p. 4, ver. 114* 

Ver. 207. Euby.'] This might be intended to cele- 
brate one of the ancient possessors of Raby Castle, 
in the county of Durham. Yet it is written Reb- 
bye, in the fol. MS. and looks like a corruption of 
Rugby or Rokeby, an eminent family in Yorkshire, 
See p. 4, p. 9. It will not be wondered that the 
Percies should be thought to bring followers out of 
that county, where they themselves were originally 
seated, and had dways such extensive property and 
influence. 

Ver. 215. Afurray.] So the Scottish copy. In 
the com. edit, it is Carrel or Currel ; and Monell in 
the fol. MS. 

Ver. 217. Murratf.'] So the Scot editv— The com- 
mon copies read Murrel. Hie foL MS. gives the 
line in the following peculiar manner, 

" Sir Roger Hewer ofHarcUffe too." 

Ver. 219. Lamb.] The folio MS. has. 

" Sir David LambtBeU, wU esteemed." 

This seems evidently corrupted from Lwdale or 
Liddell, in the old copy, see pagea 4-9. 



II. 



DEATH'S FINAL CONQUEST. 



These fine moral stanzas were originally intended 
for a solemn funeral song, in a play of James Shir- 
ley's, entitled, "The contention ot Ajax and Ulysses ;" 
no date, 8vo. — Shirley flourished as adramatic writer 
early in the reign of Charles I : but he outlived the 
Restoration. His death happened October 29, 1666, 
®t 72. *^* 

This little poem was written long af^r many of 
those that follow, but is inserted here as a kind of 
dirge to the foregoing piece. It is said to have been 
a favourite song with K. Charles II. 



The glories of our birth and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fste : 
Death lays his icy hands on kings : 
Scepter and crown 
Must tumble down. 
And in tne dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And phmt fresh laurels where they kill , 
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But tlieir ttroDg nerres at hvt most yield ; 
Thflj tune but one mother stilL 

Early or late 

They stoop to (ate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they pale capdvea creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow, 
Hmq boest no more your mighty deeds : 
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Upon death's purple altar now 
See where the rietor Tictim bleeds t 

All heads must come 

To the cold tomb. 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust. 



III. 
THE RISING IN THE NORTH. 



The subject of this ballad is the great Northern 
Insuirection in the Ifth year of Elizabeth, 1569 ; 
which proved so fatal to Thomas Percy, the seventh 
Earl of Northumberland. 

There had not long before been a secret negocia- 
tioo enter^ into between some of the Scottish and 
E n g lis h nobility, to bring about a marrii^ between 
Marr Queen of Scots, at that time a prisoner in 
England, and the Duke of Norfolk, a nobleman of 
excellent character, and firmly attached to the Pro- 
testant religion. This match was proposed to all 
the most considerable of the EngUsn nobili^, and 
among the rest to the Earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland, two noblemen very powerful in the 
north. As it seemed to promise a speedy and safe 
conclusion of the troubles in Scotland, with many 
adTsntages to the crown of England, ihey all con- 
sented to it, provided it should prove agreeable to 
Queen Elizabeth. The Earl of Leicester (Elizabeth's 
&vourite) undertook to break the matter to her ; 
but before he could find an opportuni^, the affair 
had come to her ears by other nands, and she was 
thrown into a violent flame. The Duke of Norfolk, 
with several of his friends, was committed to the 
Tower, and summons were sent to the northern 
earls instantly to make their appearance at court. 
It is said that the Earl of Northumberland, who was 
a man of a mild and gentle nature, was deliberating 
with himself whether he should not obey the mes- 
sage, and rely upon the queen's candour and cle- 
mency, whenne was forced into desperate measures 
by a sudden report at midnight, Nov. 14, that a 
fvXj of his enonies were come to seize on his per- 
hoa *. The earl was then at his house at Topcliffe 
in Yorkshire. When rising hastily out of bed, he 
withdrew to the Earl of Westmoreland, at Brance- 
pech, where the country came in to them, and pressed 
them to take arms in their own defence. They 
aesurdingly set up their standards, declaring their 
iat«rt was to restore the ancient religion, to get the 
succession of the crown firmly settled, and to pre- 
vent the destruction of the ancient nobility, &c. 
Their common banner f (on which was displayed 
the cross, together with the five wounds of Corist,) 
was borne by an ancient gentleman, Richard Norton, 
Esq. of Norton-conyers : who with his sons (among 
whom, Christopher, Maimaduke, and Thomas, are 
ezpresdy named by Camden), distinguished himself 
on this occasion. Having entered Duriiam, they 

* Thii clrcaiiiataDce it overkwked in the ballad. 
Bcaklcs this, tht iMllad meaikmi the separate baanenof 
tketwo ' 



tore the Bible, &o., and caused mass to be said 
there : they then marched on to Clifford Moor near 
Wetherbye, where they mustered their men. Their 
intention was to have proceeded on to York ; but, 
altering their minds, thev fell upon Barnard's castle, 
which Sir George Bowes held out against them for 
eleven days. 1 he two earls, who spent their large 
estates in hospitality, and were extremely beloved 
on that account, were masters of little reaay money, 
the Earl of Northumberland bringing with him 
only 8000 crowns, and the Earl of Westmoreland 
nothing at all for the subsistence of their forces, 
they were not able to march to London, as they had 
at first intended. In these circumstances, West- 
moreland began so visibly to despond, that many of 
his men slunk away, though Northumberland still 
kept up his resolution, ana was master of the field 
till December 13, when the Eiorl of Sussex, accom- 
panied with Lord Hunsden and others, having 
marched out of York at the head of a lucge body of 
forces, and being followed by a still larger army 
under the command of Ambrose Dudley, Earl of 
Warwick, the insurgents retreated northward to- 
wards the borders, snd their dismissing their fol- 
lowers, made their escape into Scotland. Though 
this insurrection had been suppressed with so little 
bloodshed, the Earl of Sussex and Sir George 
Bowes marshal of the army put vast numbers to 
death by martial law, without any regular trial. The 
former of these caused at Durhun sixty-three con- 
stables to be hansed at once. And the latter made- 
his boast, that, for sixty miles in length, and forty 
in breadth, betwixt Newcastle and Wetherbv, there 
was hardly a town or village wherein he had not 
executed some of the inhabitants. This exceeds 
the cruelties practised in the west after Monmouth's 
rebellion : but that was not the age of tenderness 
and humani^. 

Such is the account collected from Stow, Speed, 
Camden, Guthrie, Carte, and Rapin ; it agrees in 
most particulars with the foUowmg ballad, which 
was apparently the production of some northern 
minstrel, who was well affected to the two noble- 
men. It is here printed firom two MS. copies, one 
of them in the editor's folio collection. They con- 
tained considerable variations, out of which such 
readings were chosen as seemed most poetical and. 
consonant to history. 

Listen, lively lordings all, 

lithe and listen unto mee, 
And I will sing of a noble eark». 

The noblest earle in the north countries 
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THE RI8INO IN THE NORTH. 



Earle Percy is into his gurden gone. 
And after him walkes his (Sure ladis* : 

I heard a bird sing in mine eare, 
'iliat I must either fight, or fiee. 

Now hearen forefend, my dearest lord. 
That ever such harm should hap to tbee 

But goe to London to the court, 
And fairs fidl truth and honestie. 

Now nay, now nay, my ladye gay, 
Alas ! thy counsell suits not mee ; 

Bline enemies prevail so fast, 
Hiat at the court I may not bee. 

O goe to the court yet, good my lord. 
And take thy gallant men with thee ; 

If any dare to doe you wrong, 
Then your warrant they may bee. 

Now nay, now nay, thou lady fSure, 

The court is full of subtiltie; 
And if I goe to the court, lady, 

Neyer more I may thee see. 

Yet goe to the court, my lord, she sayes. 
And I myselfe will ride wi' thee : 

At court then for my dearest lord, 
His faithfnll borrows I wiQ bee. 

Now nay, now nay, my lad^ deare ; 

For lerer had I lose my ufe. 
Than leave among my cmell foes 

My lore in jeopardy and strife, 

But come thou hither my little foot-page, 

Come thou hither unto mee. 
To maister Norton thou must goe 

In all the haste that ever may bee. 

Commend me to that gentleman, 
And beare this letter hero fro mee ; 

And say that earnestly I preye. 
He will ryde in my oompanie. 

One while the little foot-page went. 

And another while he ran ; 
UntiU be came to his journeys end 

The little foot-page never blan. 

When to that gentleman he came, 
Down he kneeled on his knee; 

And tooke the letter betwixt his hands. 
And lett the gentleman it 
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And when the letter it was redd 

Affora that goodlye companye, 
I wis, if you the truthe wold know. 

There was many a weeping eye. 

He sayd, Come thither, Christopher Norton, 
A gallant youth thou seemst to bee ; 

IVhat doest thou counsell me, my sonne. 
Now that good erle's in jeopardy 1 

Father, my counselle*B fair and free ; 

That erle he is a noble lord, 
And whatsoever to him you hight, 

I wold not have you breake your word. 
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* This lady wu Anne, danghter of Henry SumerMit Earl 
of Worcester. 



Gramerey, Christopher, my sonne. 
Thy counsell wmI it liketh mee. 

And if we speed and scape with life, 
Well advanced shalt thou bee. 

Come you hither, mine nine good sonnes, 
Gsllant men I trowe you bee : 

How many of you, my children deare. 
Will stand by that good erle and me T 

Eight of them did answer make. 

Eight of them spake hastilie, 
O famer, till the daye we dye 

Well stand by that good erie and thee. 
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Gramerey now, my children deare. 

You shows yourselves right bold and brave ; 
And whethersoe'er I live or dye, 75 

A fathera blessing you shal have. 

But what sayst thou, O Francis Norton, 
That art mine eldest sonn and heire * 

Somewhat lyes brooding in thy breast ; 
Whatever it bee, to mee declare. 
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Father, you are an aged man, 

Your head is white, your bearde is gray; 
It were a shame at these your yeares 

For you to lyse in such a firay. 

Now fye upon thee, coward Francis, 
Thou never leamedst this of mee : 

When thou wert yong and tender of age. 
Why did I make soe much of thee T 

But, father, I will wend with you. 
Unarmed and naked will I bee ; 

And he that strikes against the crowne. 
Ever an ill death may he dee. 

Then rose that reverend gentleman. 
And with him came a goodlye band 

To join with the brave Erie Percy, 
And all the flower o' Northumberland. 

With them the noble Nevill came, 
The erle of Westmorland was bee : 

At Wetherbye they mustred their host. 
Thirteen thousand &ire to see. 

Lord Westmorland his ancyent raisde. 
The Dun Bull he rays'd on bye. 

And three D(^ with golden coUars 
Were there sett out most royallye *• 



• Yer. lOS. Jhm BtiU &cj The nippotlera of the NeviJIfS 
Serb of Westmoreland were Two Bolls ArKeot, dncally ciA- 
lar'd (Old, armed Or, ftc Bet I have not discovi>rKl the 
device meaUoaed in the baUad, amon^ the badges, Ac. given 
by that house. This however Is certain, that, ainonf tkote 
of the Nevilles, LoiU Abergavenny, (who were of the same 
family,) Is a dan cow with a golden collar ; and the Ne- 
villes of Chyte in Yorkshire (of the Westmoreland branch) 
gave for their crest, in 1513, a dog's (grcyhonnd's) beat: 
erased.— So that it is not improbable batChaHca Neville, the 
unhappy fiarl of Westmoreland here mentioned, might on 
this occasion give the above device on his banner — After all, 
our old minstrel's verses here may have nndcrfooe mum 
corruption ; for, in another ballad in the same folio MS. and 
apparently written by the same hand, containing the m^mI 
of this Lord Westmoreland's history, his banner is thos dc 
scribed, more conformable to his known bearings : 
"Set me up my fain Dun Bull, 

mth GiUen Hornet, hee bearm aUeo* kge." 
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Erie P^K^ there his ancjent spred, 105 

Tbe Halfe-Moone Bhininff all aoe fairs * : 

The Nortons ancyent had &e crosse, 
And the five wounds oar Lord did beare. 

Then Sir George Bowes he straitwaje rose. 
After them some spoyle to make : 110 

Thoee noble erles tum'il hacke againe. 
And aye they vowed that knight to take. 

That baron he to his castle fled, 

To Barnard castle then fled hee. 
The ottennost walles were eathe to win, 115 

The eories hare wonne them presentlie. 

The vttermoet walles were lime and bricke ; 

Bat thooghe they won them soon anone, 
Lcmg e*er they wan the innermost walles, 

IW thev were cat in rocke of stone. If 

Then newes onto leere London came 
In all the speede that ever might bee, 

And word is brought to our royall qaeene 
Of the lysing in the North countrie. 



Her grace she tamed her' roand about. 
And like a royall queene shee swore t> 

I will ordayne them such a breakfast. 
As neyer was in the North before. 
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8hee caos'd thirty thousand men beraysM, 
With horse and hameis iaire to see ; 

She caused thirty thousand men be raised. 
To take the earles i' th' North countrie. 
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Wi' them the false Erie Warwick went, 
Th' Erie Sussex and the Lord Hunsden ; i 

Untill they to Yorke castle came ) 

I wiss, they neyer stint ne blan. 135 

Now spred thy ancyent, Westmorland, 

Thy dun bull faine would we spye : 
And thou, the Erie o' Northumberland, 

Now rayse thy half moone up on bye. 140 

But the dun buUe is fled and gone, 
And the halfe moone ▼aoished%way : 

The Erles, though they were brare and bold. 
Against soe many could not stay. 

Thee, Norton, wi' thine eight good sonnes, 145 

lliey doom'd to dye, alas ! for ruth ! 
Thy revereod lockes thee could not save. 

Nor them their hire and blooming youthe. 

Wi* them full many a gallant wight 

They cruellye bereay'd of life : 150 

And many a cnilde made fatherlesse, 

And widowed many a tender wife. 



IV. 



NORTHUMBERLAND BETRAYED BY DOUGLAS. 



This ballad may be considered as the sequel of 
the preceding. After the unfortunate Earl of Nor- 
thumberland had seen himself forsaken of his fol- 
lowers, ha ttideayoured to withdraw into Scotland, 
but falling into tbe hands of the thievish borderers, 
was stript and otherwise iU-treated by them. At 
length he reached the house of Hector, of Harlaw, 
an Armstrong, with whom he hoped to lie concealed : 
for Hector had engaged his honour to be true to 
him, and was under great obligations to this unhappy 
nobleman. But this faithless wretch betrayed his 
guest for a sum of money to Murray the Regent of 

• Ytr. 106. TAtf Halfh-Moms, Ac] The Silver Crescent 
if a well-known crest or badge of the Northambertand family. 
It vai probably bronght home from some of the crasades 
asainal the Sarasens. In an ancient pedigree in Terse, finely 
almninated on a roll of veUnni, and written in ihe reign of 
Henry YII, (In possession of the fkmily,) we have this fabn- 
kiQs aeeonnl given of its original. — ^The aathor begins with 
aeconntinf for the name of Gemtm or Alfftmom, often borne 
by Use Perdea ; who, he says, were 

GemoDB lyrst named Bmtys Monde of Troy : 

Which valliantly fyghf ynge in the land of Pen^l Persia] 
At poinie terrime ayance the miscreants on nyght. 
An hevynly mystery was sclkewyd hym, old bookys re^ 



.In hys scheid did schyne a Mone veryfying her iyght, 
Whycfa to an the ooste gave a perfytte fygnt. 
To vaynqnys his euemys, and to deCb them persne ; 
And therefore the Pen^ iPereies] the Cressant doth 
renew. 
In the dark ages no fhmily was deemed considerable that 
did IMC derive its descent from the Tnjan Bratas; or that 
was inxt disclngnished by prodigies and miracles. 

t This to quite in chdracter : her majesty would aometlmct 
swear at lier nobles, as weB as box their ears. 



Scotland, who sent him to the castle of Loughleyen, 
then belonging to William Douglas^ — ^All the writers 
of that time assure us, that Hector, who was rich 
before, fell shortly after into poyerty, and became so 
infamous, that to take Hector's cloak, grew into a 
proverb to express a man who betrays his friend. 
See Camden, Carleton, Holingshed, &c. 

Lord Northumberland continued in the castle of 
Lough-leven till the year 1572 ; when James 
Douglas Earl of Morton being elected Regent, he 
was given up to the Lord Hunsden at Berwick, and 
being carried to York suffered death. As Morton's 
part^ depended on Elizabeth for protection, an ele- 
gant historian thinks " it was scarce possible for 
them to refuse putting into her hands a person who 
had taken up arms against her. But as a sum of 
money was paid on that account, and shared be- 
tween Morton and his kinsman Douglas, tbe former 
of whom, during his exile in England, had been 
much indebted to Northumberland's friendship, the 
abandoning this unhappy nobleman to inevitable 
destruction, was deemed an ungrateful and merce- 
nazy act." Robertson's Hist 

oo far History coincides with this ballad, which 
was apparently written by some northern Imrd soon 
after the event The mterpoeal of the **' Witch- 
Lady" (y. 53.) is probably his own invention : yet 
even this hath some coimtenance from history ; for, 
about twennr-five ^rears before, tbe Lady Jane 
Douglas, Lady Glamis, sister of the Earl of Angus, 
and nearly related to Douglas of Lough-leven, bad 
suffered death for the pretended crime of witchcraft , 
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NORTHUMBERLAND BETRAYED BY DOUGLAS 



who, it is presumed, is the Witch-lady aUuded to in 
▼erse 153. 

The foUowinff is selected Hike the former) from 
two copies, which containea fi^eat variations ; one 
of them in the Editor's folio MS. In the other copy 
some of the stanzas at the heg^ning of this Ballad 
are nearly the same with what in that MS. are made 
to hegin another Ballad on the escape of the Earl of 
Westmoreland, who got safe into Flanders, and is 
feigned in the hallad to have undergone a great 
variety of adventures. 

How long shall fortune iaile me nowe, 
And huTOwe me with fear and dread ? 

How long shall I in hale ahide. 
In misery my life to lead? 

To fall from Iby bliss, alas the while I 5 

It was my sore and heavye lott : 
And I must leave my native land. 

And I must live a man forgot. 

One gentle Armstrong I doe ken, 

A Scot he is much hound to mee : 10 

He dwelleth on the border side. 

To him I'll go6 right privilie. 

Thus did the noUe Percy 'plaine. 

With a heavy heart and wel away, 
Wnen he with all his gallant men 15 

On Bramham moor had lost the day. 

But when he to the Armstrongs came. 
They dealt with him all treacherouslye ; 

For they did strip that noble earle : 
And ever an ill death may they dye. , 20 

False Hector to Earl Murray sent. 

To shew him where his guest did hide : 

Who sent him to the Lough-leven, 
With William Doughis to abide. 

And when he to the Douglas came, 25 

He haiched him right courteouslie . 

Say'd, Welcome, welcome, noble earle. 
Here thou shalt safelye bide with mee. 

When he had in Lough-leven been 

Many a month and many a day : 30 

To the regent* the lord wardenf sent, 

That banniaht earle for to betray. 

He offered him great store of gold. 

And wrote a letter fair to see : 
Saying, Good my lord, grant me my boon, 35 

And yield that banisht man to mee. 

Earle Percy at the supper sate 

With many a ttoodly gentleman : 
llie wylie Douglas then bespake. 

And thus to flyte with him began : 40 

What makes you be so sad, my lord, 

An<ji in your mind so sorrowiullye 1 
To-morrow a shootinge will bee held 

Among the lords of the North countrye. 



* Jamei Douglas, Earl of Morton, elected regent of Scdt- 
laocl, November 24, 1572. 
t Of one of the £ngUah marehes. Lord Uiuuden. 



The butts are sett, the shooting's made. 
And there will be great royutye : 

And I am swome into my bOle, 
Thither to bring my Lord Percye. 

Ill give thee my hand, thou gentle Douglas, 
And here by my true faith, quoth hee. 

If thou wilt lyde to the worldes end 
I will zyde In thy companye. 

And then bespake a lady faire, 
Mary a Douglas was her name : 

You shall byde here, good English lord. 
My brother is a traiterous man. 

He is a traitor stout and strong, ' 

As I tell you in privitie : 
For he hath tane liverance of the eaile *, 

Into England nowe to 'liver thee. 

Now nay, now nay, thou goodly lady. 

The regent is a noble lord : 
Ne for the gold in all England 

The Douglas wold not break his word. 
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When the regent was a banisht man, 

With me he did faire welcome find ; 
And whether weal or woe betide, 

I still shall find him true and kind. 

[trace, 
Betweene England and Scotland it wold breake 

And friends againe they wold never bee, 70 
If they sliold liver a banisht erle 

Was driven out of his own countrie. 

Alas ! alas ! my lord, she sayes, 

Nowe mickle is their traitorie ; 
Then lett my brother ryde his waves, 7S 

And tell those English lords from thee. 

How that you cannot with him ryde,* 
Because you are in an ile of the aea f, . 

Then ere my brother come againe 
To Edenlrarow castle X He cany thee. 80 

To the Lord Hume I will thee bring, 
He is well knowne a true Scots l<u:d. 

And he will lose both land and life. 
Ere he with thee will break his word. 

Much is my woe. Lord Percy sayd, 85 

When I thinke on my own countrie, ' 

When I thinke on the heavye happe 
My friends have suffered there for mee. 

Much is my woe. Lord Percy sayd. 

And sore those wara my minde diatresae , 90 
Where many a widow lost her mate. 

And many a child was fatherlesse. 

And now that I a banisht man 

Shold bring such evil happe with mee^ 

To cause my faire and noble friends 95 

To be suspect of treacherie : 

* Of the Earl of Morton, the Regent. 
t t. e. Lake of Leven, which hath commnnlcaCioa with 
the sea. 
t At that time In the handt of the oppodte Cactfam. 
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This riTM mj heart with doable woe ; 

And lever bad I dye this day, 
Than thinke a Douglas can be false. 

Or ever he will his gaest betray. 100 

If yonll give me no trust, my lord, 

Nor unto mee no credence yield ; 
Yet step one moment here aside. 

He shows you sU your foes in field. 

Ladv, I nerer loved witchcraft, 103 

Nerer dealt in privy wyle ; 
But erennore held the high-waye 

Of truth and honour, £ree firom goile. 

If youll not come yonrselfe, my lorde, 

Vet send your chamberlaine with mee ; 1 10 

Let me but speak three words with him, 
And he sludl come again to thee. 

James Swynsrd with that lady went. 

She showed him through the weme of her ring 
IIow many English lords theie were 1 15 

Waiting for his master snd him. 



And who walkes yonder, my good lady. 
So loyallye on yonder greene ? 

O yonder is the Lord Hunsd^*: 
Alas ! hell doe you drie and teene. 



ISO 



And who beth yonder, thou gay ladye. 
That walkes so proudly him beside? 

That is Sir William Druryt, shee sayd, 
A keene captsine hee is snd tryde. 

IIow many miles is itt, madame. 
Betwixt yond English lords and meet 

Marry it is thrice fircy miles, 
To saile to them upon the 
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I never was on English ground, 
Ne never sawe it with mine eye. 

But as my book it sheweth mee ; 
And through my ring I may descrye. 

My mother shee was a witch ladye. 
And of her skille she learned mee ; 

She wold let me see out of Lough-leven 
What they did in London citle. 

But who is yond, thou ladye faire. 
That looketh with sic an austeme face ? 

Yonder is Sir Jonn Fostert, quoth shee, 
Alas ! he'U do ye sore disgrace. 

He pnUed his hatt downs over his brows ; 

A9 wept ;«in his heart he was full of woe 
And he is g^ne to his aoble lord. 

Those sorrow iul tidings him to show. 

Now nay, now nay, gpood James Swynard, 
I may not believe that witch ladle ; 

The Douglasses were ever true. 
And they can ne'er prove false to mee. 
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* Tbe lord warden of the East msrcbei. 

t Gorernor of Berwick. 

t Warden of the Middle-march. 



I have now in Lough-levea been 

The most part of these years three, 150 

Yett have I never had noe outrake, 

Ne no good games that I cold see. 

Therefore 111 to yond shooting wend. 

As to the Douglas I have bight : 
Betide me weale, betide me woe, 155 

He ne'er shall find my promise light 

He writhe a gold ring from his finger. 

And gave itt to that gay ladle : 
Saves, ft was all that I cold save. 

In Harley woods where I cold bee*. 160 

« 

And wilt thou ffoe, thou noble lord, 
llien fiueweU truth and honestie ; ^ 

And farewell heart and forewell hand ; 
For never more I shall thee see. 

The wind was fsire, the boatmen call'd, 165 

And all the saylors were on horde ; 

Then William Douglas took to his boat, 
And with him went that noble lord. 

Then he cast up a silver wand. 

Says, Gentle ladv, &re thee well ! 170 

The lady fett a sigh soe deep. 

And m a dead swoons down shee fell. 

Now let us goe bsck, Dougiss, he sayd, 
A sibkness hath taken yond faire ladie ; 

If ought befall yond lady but good, 175 

Then blamed for ever I shall bee. 

Come on, come on, my lord, he sayes ; 

Come on. come on, and let her bee : 
There's Isdyes enow in Lough-leven 

For to cheere that gay ladie. 180 

If youll not tume yourself, my lord. 
Let me goe with my chamberlaine ; 

We will but comfort that faire lady, 
And wee wiU return to you againe. 

Come on, come on, my lord, he sayes ; 185 

Come on, come on, and let her bee : 

My sister is.craftye, and wold beguile 
A thousand such as you and mee. 

When they had sayledf fifty myle. 

Now finy mile upon the sea ; 190 

Hee sent his man to ask the Douglas, 

When they shold that shooting see. 

Faire words, quoth he, they make fooles faine. 
And that by thee and thy lord is seen : 

Yq,u may hap to thinke itt soone enough, 195 
Ere yon that shooting reach, I ween. 

Jamye his hatt pulled over his browe. 
He thought, his lord then was betray 'd ', 

And he is to Erie Percy againe. 
To tell him what the Douglas sayd. SOO 



* L e. Where I wai. An ancient idiom. 

i There ic no navigable stream between Loogli-levra and 
tbe aea : but a baHad-maker is not obliged to nndentand go- 
ography. 
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Hold upp thy head, man, quoth his lord ; 

Nor therefore lett thy courage fayle. 
He did it but to prove thy heart. 

To see if he cold make it quail. 

When the^ had other lifty sayld, 205 

Other fifty mile upon the sea. 
Lord Percy called to Douglas faimselfe, 

Sayd, What wilt tbou nowe doe with mee I 

Looke that your brydle be wight, my lord. 

And your horse goe swift as shipp att sea : 210 

Looke that your spurres be bright and sharpe, 
That you may pricke her while she'll away. 

What needeth this, Donglas 7 he sayth ; 
Wlht needeat thou to fly te with mee ? 



For I was counted a horseman good tVs 

Before that ever I mett with thee. 

A false Hector hath my horse. 

Who dealt with mee so treacbwousBe : 

A false Armstrong hath my spurres. 
And all the geere belongs to mee. 220 

When they had sayled other fifty mile. 

Other fifbr mile upon the sea ; 
They landea low by Berwicke side, 

A deputed ' laird ' landed Lord Percye. 

Then he at Yorke was doomde to dye, 225 

It was, alas ! a sorrowful sight : 
Thus they betrayed that noble earle. 

Who ever was a gallant wight. 



V. 



MY MIND TO ME A KINGDOM IS. 



This excellent philosophical song appears to have 
been famous in the sixteenth century. It is quoted 
by Ben Jonson in his play of " Every Man out of 
his Humour," first actea in 1599, acL L so. 1. where 
an impatient person says, 

" I am no such pil'd cynique to believe 
That beggery is the onely happinesse, 

, Or, with a number of these patient fooles, 
To sing, * My minde to me a kingdome is,' 
When the lanke hungrie belly barkes for foode.'' 

It is here chieflyprinted from a thin quarto Music 
book, entitled, " Psalmes, Sonets, and Songs of 
sadnes and pietie, made into Musicke of five parts : 
&c. By William Byrd, one of the Gent, of the 
Queenes Majesties honorable Chappell. — Printed bj 
Thomas East, &c.'' 4to. no date : but Ames in his 
Typog. has mentioned another edit, of the same 
book, dated 1568, which I take to have been later 
than this. 

Some improvements, and an additional stanza (sc. 
the 5th.^ were had from two other ancient copies \ 
one of them in black letter in the Pepys Collection, 
thus inscribed, '* A sweet and pleasant sonet, 
intitled, ' My Minde to me a Kingdom is.' To the 
tune of In Crete, &c." 

Some of the stanzas in this poem were printed by 
Bvrd separate from the rest : they are here given in 
what seemed the most natural order. 

My minde to me a kingdom is ; 

Such perfect ioy therein I finde 
As fvre exceed all earthly blisse, 

That God or Nature hath assignde : 
Though much I want, that most would hare, 5 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 

Content I live, this is my stay ; 

I seek mo more than may suffice : 
I presse to beare no haughtie sway ; 

Look what I lack my mind supplies. 10 

Loe ! thus I triumph uke a king, 
Content with that my mind doth bring. 



I see how plentie surfets ofl. 
And hastie clymbers soonest fall : 

I see that such as sit aloft 

Mishap doth threaten most of all : 

These get with toile, and keep with feare : 

Such cares my mind could never beare. 

No princely pompe, nor welthie store. 
No force to winne the victorie. 

No wylie wit to salve a sore. 
No shape to winne a lovers eye ; 

To none of these I yeeld as thnul. 

For why my mind despiseth aU. 

Some have too much, yet stOl they crave, 
I little have, yet seek no more : 

They are but poore, tLo' much they have y 
Ajid I am rich with little store : 

They poor, I rich ; they beg, I give ; 

They lacke, I lend , they pine, I live. 

I laugh not at anothers losse. 

I grudffe not at anothers gaine ; 
No worldly wave my mind can tosse, 

I brooke that is anothers bane : 
I feare no foe, nor fawne on friend ; 
I lothe not life, nor dread mine end. 

I joy not in no earthly blisse ; 

I weigh not Cresus' welth a straw ; 
For care, I care not what it is ; 

I feare not fortunes fatall law : 
My mind is such as may not move 
For beautie bright or force of love. 

I wish but what I have at will ; 

I wander not to seeke for more ; 
I like the plaine, I clime no hiU ; 

In greatest stormes I sitte on shore. 
And laugh at them that toile in vaine 
To get what must be lost againe. 
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I kiase not where I wish to kill ; 

I feifnie not love where most I hate 
I breake no sleep to winne my will ; 

I wBjrte not at the mighties ^e ; 
I scome no poore, I feare no nch ; 
I feele no want, nor hare too much. 

The conrt, ne cait, I Uke, ne loath ; 

Extreamea are counted wont of all : 
The gfdden meane hetwixt them both 

Doth aiueat A*t; and fiaan no &U : 
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This is my choyoe, for why I finde. 

No wealtn is like a quiet minde, 50 

My welth is health, and perfect ease ; 

My conscience dere my chiefe definoe i 
I never seeke by brybes to please^ 

Nor by desert to give offence : 
Thus do I lire, thus will I die ; C5 

Would all did so as well as 1 1 



VI. 



THE PATIENT COUNTESS. 






The anhiect of this tfde is taken from that enter- 
taining colloquy of EnuHnus* entitled " Uxor Mf/t- 
^iyafu>c> n^e Conjug^um : " which been agreeably 
modemiaed by the late Mr. Spence, in his little 
mtscellaneons publication, entitled " Moralities, &c., 
by Sir Hany Beanmont," 1753, 8yo. peg. 42. 

The following stanzas Are extracted from an 
ancient poem entitled *' Alison's England," written 
by W. Warner, a celebrated poet in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, though his name and works are 
now equallr forgotten. The reader will find some 
account of him in Series the Second, book ii song S4. 

The following stanias are printed from the author's 
improved edition of his work, printed in 1602, 4to ; 
the third impression of which i»peared so early as 
1592, in bl. leL 4to^— The ediUon in 1602 is in 
thirteen books ; and ao it is reprinted in 1612, 4to ; 
yet in 1606 was published " A Continuance of 
Albion's England, by the first author, W. W. Lond. 
4to.:'' this contains books xir. xy. xri. In Ames's 
Typography is preaerred the memory of another 
publication of tnis writer's, entitled, " Warner's 
Poetry »']^rinted in 1580, 12mo, and reprinted in 
1602. Tnere is also extant, under the name of 
Warner, " Sjnrinx, or seven fold Hist, pleasant and 
profitable, comical, and tragicaL" 4to. 

It ia proper to premise that the following linea 
were not written by the author in Stenzas, but in 
long Alexandrines of fourteen svllables : which the 
narrowness of our page made it here necessary to 
subdiTide. 

IxpATixNCX chaungeth smoke to flame, 

But jelousie is hell ; 
Some wives by patience have reduc*d 

in husbands to live well : 
As did the ladie of an earle, 5 

Of whom I now shall tell- 

An earle 'there was' hsd wedded, lov'd ; 

Was lov'd, and lived long 
Full true to his fii3rre countesse ; yet 

At last he did her wrong. 10 

Onoe faonted he nntiU the chace. 

Long fittting, and the heat 
Did house him in a peakish graunge 

Within a forest great* 



Where knowne and welcom'd (as the place 15 

And persons mi^ht afforde) 
Browne bread, whig, bacon, curds and milke 

Were aet him on die horde. 

A cushion made of lists, a stoole 

Halfe backed with a hoope 20 

Were brought him, and he sitteth down 

Besides a sorry coupe. 

The poore old couple wisht their bread 
Were wheat, their whig were perry. 

Their bacon beefe, their milke and curds 25 

Were creame, to make him merry. 

Mean while (in russet neatly clad. 

With linen white as swanne, 
Herselfe more white, save roeie where 

The ruddy colour ranne : 80 

Whome naked nature, not the aydes 

Of arte made to excell) 
The good man's daughter sturres to see 
. That all were feat and well ; 
The earle did marke her, and admire 35 

Such beautie there to dwell. 

Yet fals he to their homely fare, - ' 

And held him at a feast : 
But as his hunger slaked, so 

An amorous neat increast. 40 

When this repast was past, and thanks. 

And welcome toe ; he sayd 
Unto his host and hostesse, in 

The hearing of the mayd : 

Yee know, quoth he, that I am lord * 45 

Of this, and many townes ! 
I also know that you be poore. 

And I can spare you pownes. 

Soe will I, so yee will consent. 

That yonder lasse and I 50 

May bargaine for her love ; at least, 

Uoe give me leave to trye. 
Who needs to know it 1 nay who dures 

Into my doings pry 1 
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First tLey mislike, yet at the length 55 

For lucre were misled ; 
And then the gamesome earle did wowe 

The damsell for hia bed. 

He took her in hia armea, aa yet 

So coyish to be kist, 60 

Aa mayds that know themaelvea belov'd. 

And yieldingly reaiat 

In few, hia offera were ao large 

She lastly did consent ; 
With whom he lodged all that night, )5 

And early home he went. 

He tooke occaaion oftentimea 

In auch a aort to hunt. 
Whom when hia lady often miat. 

Contrary to hia wont, 

And laatly waa informed of 

His amoroua haunt elsewhere , 
It greev'd her not a little, though 

She aeem'd it well to btue. 

And thus she reasons with herselfe, « f 

Some fault perhaps in me ; 
Somewhat ia none, that soe he doth • 

Alas ! what may it be 7 

How may I winne him to myself? 

He is a man, and men 80 

Haye imperfections ; it behooves 

Me paidon nature then. 

To checke him were to make him cheese* 

Although hee now were chaste ■ 
A man controuled of his wife, 85 

To her makea lesser haate. 

If duty then, or daliance may 

Prevayle to alter him ; 
I will be dutifull. and make 

My aelfe for daliance trim. 90 

So was she, and so lovingly 

Did entertaine her lord, 
Aa ^rer, or more faultles none 

Could be for bed or bord. 

Yet still he loves his leiman, and 95 

Did still pursue that game, 
Suspecting nothing leas, than that 

His lady knew Uie same : 
Wherefore to make him know she knew, 

She this deviae did frame : 100 

When long she had been wrong*d, and sought 

The foreaayd meanes in vaine. 
She rideth to the simple graunge 

But with a alender traine. 

She lifhteth, entreth, greeta them well '0% 

And then did looke about her : 
The gpiiltie houshold knowing her, 

Did wish themselves without her ; 
Yet, for she looked merily. 

The lesse they did misdoubt her. 110 



• To check it • term in (Uronry, applied when a hawk 
ittipB aod turns away from hia proper puiiait : to check nlto 
riijtiifies to reorove or chide. It is in this verse used In both 
teuaca. 



When she had seen tlie beauteoua wemck 

(Then blushing fa^mes fairer) 
Such beauty made the countesse hold 

Them both excused the rather. 

Who would not bite at auch a bait ? 1)5 

Thought ahe : and who (though loth) 

So poore a wench, but gold might tempt 1 
Sweet errora lead them both. 

Scarae one in twenty that had bragg*d 

Of proffer'd gold denied, ISO 

Or of auch yeelding beautie baulkt. 
But, tenne to one, had lied. 

Thus thought ahe : and she thus declares 

Her cause of coming thether ; 
My lord, oft hunting in these partes, 125 

Through travel, night or wether. 

Hath often lodged in your house ; 

I thanke you for the aame ; 
For why ? it doth him jolly ease 

To lie 80 neare hia game. 1:30 

But, for you have not furniture 

Beaeeming such a gueat, 
I bring his owne, and come myselfe 

To see his lodging drest. 

With that two aumpters were diacharg'd, 13^ 

In which were hangings brave, 
SUke coverinp, curteos, carpets, plate. 

And al auch turn ahould have. 

When all was handsomly dispoa'd. 

She prayea them to have care 140 

That nothmg hap in their default. 

That might hu health impair : 

And, damsell, quoth shee, for it aeems 

This houshold is but three, 
And for thy parents age, that tliia 14b 

Shall chiefely reat on thee -, 

Do me that good, else would to God 

He hither come no more. 
So tooke she horse, and ere she went 

Bestowed gould good store. 150 

Full little thought the countie that 

His counteaae had done so ; 
Who now retum'd from far affaires 

Did to hia aweet-heart go. 

No sooner aat he foote within iS^ 

The late deformed cote. 
But that the formall change of things 

His wondering eies did note. 

But when he knew those goods to be 

Hia proper goods ; though late, 160 

Scarce taking leave, he home retnmes 

llie matter to debate. 

The counteaae was a-bed, and he 

With her his lodging tooke ; 
Sir, welcome home (quoth ahee) ; this night ''^ 

For you I did not looke. 
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Then did he question her of such 

His stuffe bestowed soe. 
Forsooth, quoth she, because I did 

Your lore and lodging knowe : 

Your loYe to be a proper wench, 
Your lodging nothing le«se ; 

I held it for your health, the house 
More decently to dresse. 

Well wot I, notwithstanding her. 
Your lordship lorpth me : 

And greater hope to hold you such 
By quiet, then brawles, ' you ' see. 
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Then for my duty, your delight. 

And to retaine your fsvour 180 i 

All done I did, and patiently 

Expect your wonted *hayiour. 

Her patience, witte and answer wrought 

His gentle teares to fall : 
When (kissing her a score of times) 186 

Amend, sweet wife, I shall : 
He said, and did it : ' so each wife 

Her hubband may' recall. 
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The following stanzas were written by Michael 
Drayton, a poet of some eminence in the reigns of 
Queen Elizabeth, James I, and Charles I*. I'hey 
are inserted in one of his pastondA, the first edition 
of which bears this whimsical title. " Idea. The 
Shepheards Garland, fashioned in nine Eglogs." 
Rowland's Sacrifice to the Nine Muses. London, 
1595.'* 4to. I'hey are inscribed with the author's 
name at length ** To the noble and ralerous gentle- 
man Master Robert Dudley, &c." It is yery re- 
markable that when Drayton reprinted them in the 
first folio edit, of his works, 1619, he had given 
those ecologues so thorougli a revisal, that there is 
hardly a line to be found the same as in the old 
edition. This poem had received the fewest cor- 
rections, and therefore is chiefly given from the 
ancient copy, where it is thus introduced by one of 
his shepherds : 

Listen to mee, my lovely shepheards joye. 
And thou dialt heare, with mirth and mickle glee, 

A pretie tale, which when I was a boy, 
My toothles grandame ofl hath tolde to me. 

The author has professedly imitated the style and 
metre of some of the old metrical romancra, par- 
ticularly that of Sir Isenbrast (alluded to in v. H), 
as the reader may judge from the following spe- 
cimen: 

Lordynges, lysten, and you shal here, &c. 

Ye shall well heare of a knight. 
That was in wane full wyght 

And doughtye of his dede : 
His name was Syr Isenbras, 10 

Man nobler then he was 

L3rTed none with breade. 
He was lyrely, large, and longe. 
With shoulders broade, and armes stronge, 

That myghtie was to se : 15 

He was a hardy e man, ^d hye. 
All men hym loved that hym se, 

For a nntyll knight was he : 
Harpers loved him in hall, 
With other minstrells all, 20 

For he gave them golde and fee &:c, 

* He was born io 1M3, and dit-d in 1031, . Biog. BriL 

* A» alw Chaoccr's Rhyme of b'u Topas, v. 6. 



This ancient legend was printed in black-letter, 
4to, by William Copland ; no date. In ilie Cotton 
Library (Calig. A. t.) is a MS. copy of the same 
romance, containing liie greatest variations. They 
are probably two different translations of some French 
original. 

Fabre in the countrey of Arden, 
There won'd a knight, higbt Cassemen, 

As bolde as Isenbras : 
Fell was he, and eger bent. 
In battell and in tournament, 5 

As was the good Sir Topas. 



He had, as antique stories tell, 
A daughter cleaped Dowsabel, 

A mayden fayre and free : 
And for she was her fathers heire. 
Full well she was y-cond the leyre 

Of mickle courtesie. 
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The silke well couth she twisl and twine, 
And make the fine march-pine. 

And with the needle werke : 
And she couth helpe the priest to say 
His mattins on a holy-day. 

And sing a psalme in kirke. 

She ware a frock of frolicke greene. 
Might well beseeme a mayden queene, 

Which seemly was to see ; 
A hood to that so neat and fine, 
In colour like the colombine, 

Y-wrought full featously. 

Her features all as fresh above, 

As is the grasse that growes by Dove ; 

And lytu as lasse of KenL 
Her skin as sof^ as Lemster wooll. 
As white as snow on Peakish Hull, 

Or swanne that swims in Treni. 

This mayden in a mome betime 

Went forth, when May was in her prime. 

To get sweete cetvwall, 
The honey-suckle, the harlocke, 
I'he lilly and the lady smocke. 

To deck her summer halL 
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THE FAREWELL TO LOVE. 



Thniip as she wandred here and there, 
Y-picking^ of the bloomed breere, 

She chanced to espie 
A ahepbeard sitting on a bancke 
Like chanteclere he crowed cianke. 

And pip'd full merriUe. 

He lear'd his sheepe as he him list. 
When he would whistle in his fist. 

To feede about him round ; 
Whilst he full many a carroU sung, 
Untill the fields and medowea rung. 

And all the woods did sound. 

In favour this same shepheards swayne 
Was like the bedlam Tamburlajne*, 

Which helde prowd kings in awe : 
But meeke he was as a lamb mought be ; 
An innocent of ill as hef 

Whom his lewd brother slaw. 

The shepheard ware a sheepe-gray cloke. 
Which was of the finest loke. 

That could be cut with sheers : 
His mittens were of bauzens skinne, 
His cockers were of cordiwin. 

His hood of meniyeere. 

His aule and linsell in a thong. 

His tar-boze on his broad belt hong, ] 

His breech of coyntrie blewe : 
Full crispe and curled were his lockes. 
His browes as white as Albion rocks : 

So like a lover true. 

And pyping still he spent the day, 
So merry as the popingay ; 

Which liked Dowsabel : 
That would she ought, or would she nought. 
This lad would nerer Irom her thought; 

She in lore-longing fell. 

At length she tucked up her frocke. 
White as a lilly was her smocke. 

She drew the shepheard nye ; 
But then the shepheard ^ypd a good. 
That all his sheepe forsooke their foode. 

To heare his melodye. 
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Thy sheepe, quoth she, cannot be leaife. 
That have a ioUy shepheards swayne. 

The which can pipe so well : 
Yea but, savth he, tneir shepheard may. 
If pyping tiius he pine away 

In loye of DowsabeL 

Of love, fond boy, take thou no keepe. 
Quoth she ; looke thou unto thy abeepe. 

Lest they should hap to stiay. 
Quoth he. So I had done full well, 
Had I not seen fayre Dowsabell 

Come forth to gather maye. 

With that she gan to vafle her head. 
Her cheeks were like the rosea red. 

But not a word she sayd : 
With that the shepheard gan to frowne. 
He threw his pretie pypes adowne. 

And on the ground him layd. 

Sayth she, I may not stay tiU night. 
And leave my summer-hall undight. 

And all for long of thee. 
My coate, sayth he, nor yet my foulde 
Shall neiUier sheepe nor shepheard hould. 

Except thou fikTOur mee. 

Sayth she, Yet lerer were I dead. 
Then I should lose my mayden-head. 

And all for lore of men. 
Sayth he, Yet are you too unkind. 
If m your heart you cannot finds 

To love us now and then. 

And I to thee will be as kinde ' 
As Colin was to Rosalinde, 

Of curtesie the flower. 
Then will I be as true, quoth she. 
As ever mayden yet might be 

Unto her paramour. 

With that she bent her snow-white knee, 
Downe by the shepheard kneeled shee. 

And him she sweetely kist : 
With that the shepheard whoop'd for joy. 
Quoth he, Ther's never shepheards boy 

That ever was so blist. 
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VIII. 



THE FAREWELL TO LOVE. 



From Beaumont and Fletcher's play, entitled The 
Lover's Progress, act iii. sc. 1. 

Adisu, fond love, farewell you wanton powers ; 

I am free again. 
Thou dull disease of blond and idle hours, 

Bewitching pain, 

* AlludlDs to " Tambvriaine the Great, or the Scythian 
Shepheard,''^ 1500, 8vo, an old ranting play ascribed to Mar- 
lowe. • &c. AbeL 



Fly to fools, that sigh away their time : 5 

My nobler love to heaven doth climb, 
And there behold beauty still young. 

That time can ne'er corrupt, nor death destroy, 
Immortal sweetness by fair angels sung. 

And honoured by eternity and joy : 10 

There lies my love, thither my hopes as^re, 
F/md love declines^this heavenly love giowa h^jher 
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CUPID'S PASTIME. 



Ill 



IX. 
ULYSSES AND THE SYREN 



— dferds a pntty poetical oonteat between Plea- 
taie aad IIoDQar. It ia found at the end of '* Hy- 
men's TVinmfAi : a pastoral tragioomedie/' written 
by Daniel, and printed among his works, 4to, 
16SS*.— Daniel, who was a oontemporsry of 
Dnytoa's, and is said to hare been poet Uiureat to 
Queen EUasbeth, was bom in 156%, and died in 
1619. Anne Conntess of Dorset, Pembroke, snd 
Mootgomerf ^to wbom Daniel had been Tvtor),has 
inserted a smul portrait of him in a full-length pic- 
ture of henelfy preserved at Appleby Castle« in 
Comberiand. 

This little poem is the rather selected for a speci- 
men of Daniel's poetic powers, as it is omitted in 
the later edition o/his works, 2 vols. ISmo. 1718. 

Stbsn. 

Comb, worthy Greeke, Ulysses come, 

Poesesse tbese shores with me. 
The windes and seas are tzooblesome, 

And here we may be free. 
Here may we sit snd Tiew their toyle, 5 

That trsTaile in the deepe. 
Enjoy the dar in mirth tiie while. 

And spena the night in sleepe. 

Ultskib. 

Faire nymph, if lame or hooovr were 

To be attain'd with ease, 10 

Then would I come snd rest with thee. 

And ksTO such tofles aa these : 
But here it dwels, snd here must I 

With danger seek it forth ; 
To spend the time luxurion^ 15 

Beoomes not men of worth. 

•— »- 
Stbbn. 

Ulyases, O be not deoeiy'd 

With that unreall name : 
This honour is a thing conceiy'd. 

And rests on others' &me. fO 

Begotten only to molest 

Onr peace, and to bernile 
(The best thhig of our hfe) oar rest. 

And give us up to toyle ! 

Ultsses. 

DeUekms nymph, suppose there were S5 

Not honor, nor report, 
Yet manlinesaw would seome to weare 

The time in idle sport : 



For toyle doth riye a better toach 

To make us leele our joy ; 
And ease findes tediousnes, as much 

As labour yeelds annoy. 

Sybbk. 

Than plessure likewise seemes the shove. 

Whereto tendes all your toyle ; 
Which you ibrMO to make it more, 

And perish on the while. 
Who B»y disport them diversly. 

Find never tedious dsy ; 
And ease may hare yarie^, 

As well as action may. 

Ulyssbb. 

But natures of the noblest frame 

These toyles and dangers plesse ; 
And they take comfort in the same. 

As much as you in esse : 
And with the tnought of actions past 

Are recreated stUl: 
When pleasure leayas a touch at last 

To shew thst it was ilL 

Sybbk. 

That doth opinion only cause. 

That's out of custom bred ; 
Which makes us many other laws 

Than oyer nature md. 
No widdowes waile for our delights. 

Our sports are without blood ; 
The world we see by vrarlike wights 

Reoeiyes more hurt than good. 

Ulyibss. 

Butyet the state of things require 

These motions of unrest. 
And these great spirits of high desire 

Seem borne to tume them best : 
To purge the mischiefes, that increase 

And all good order mar : 
For oft we see a wicked peeoe 

To be well chang'd for war. 

Sybbn. 

Wen, well, Ulysses, then I see 

I shall not haye thee here ; 
And therefore I will eome to thee, 

And take my fortune there. 
I must be wonne thst csnnot win. 

Yet lost were I not wonne : _ . 

For beauty hath created bin 

T* undoo or be undone. 
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X. 

CUPID'S PASTIME. 



I 



Toabeantifol poem, which possesesa classical 
deganee hardly to be expected in the age of 
James I., is printed from the 4th edition of Dayiaon's 



• In thto edUkw It Is eoOatcd with a copy priDtcd at the 
ewl or Us •* Tragedit of Cleopatra. Loodon, 1007," Iftno. 



Poems, &c 1621. It isslsofonndina later mis- 
cellany, entitled, " Le Prince d' Amour,** 1660, 8yo. 
Francis Dayison, editor of the poems above referred 
to, was son of that unfortunate Mcretary of state, 
who raffiared so much from the afiair of Mary Queen , 
of Scots. These poems, he tells us in his prefiioe, 

o 



were written by himself, by his brotherTWalter], 
who was a soldier in the wars of the Low Countries^ 
and by some dear friends " anonymoL'* Among 
them are foand some pieces by Sir J. Day is, the 
Countess of Pembroke, Sir Philip Sidney, Spenser, 
and other wits of those times. 

In the fourth vol. of Dryden's Miscellanies, this 
poem is attributed to Sydney Godolpbin, Esq. ; but 
erroneously, being probably written before ne was 
bom. One edit of Davison's book was published 
in 1608. Godolphin was bom in 1610, and died in 
1642-3. Ath. Ox. II. 23. 

It chanc'd of late a shepherd swain. 
That went to seek his straying sheep. 

Within a thicket on a plain 
Espied a dainty nymph asleep. 

Her golden hair o'erspred her face ; 5 

Her careless arms abroad were cast ; 

Her quiver had her pillows place ; 
Her breast lay bare to every blast. 

The shepherd stood and gaz'd his fill ; 

Nought durst he do ; nought durst he say ; 10 
Whilst chanee, or else perhaps his will. 

Did g^ide the god of love that way. 



The crafty boy that sees her sleep. 
Whom if she wak'd he durst not see ; 

Behind her closely seeks to creep ; 
Before her nap should ended bee. 

There come, he steals her shafts away. 
And puts his own into their place , 

Nor dares he any longer stay. 
But, ere she wakes, hies thence apace. 

Scarce was he gone, but she awakes. 
And spies the shepherd standing by : 

Her bendpd bow in naste she takes, 
And at the simple swain lets fiye. 
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Forth flew the shaft, and pierc'd his heart, t5 
That to the ground he fell with pain : 

Yet up again forthwith he start. 
Ana to the nymph he ran amain. 

Amased to see so strange a sight. 

She shot, and shot, but all in vain ; 50 

The more his wounds, the more his might. 

Love jielded strength amidst his pain. 

Her angry eyes were great with tears. 

She blames her hand, site blames her akiD ; 

The bluntness of her shafts she fears, 35 

And try them on herself she wUL 

Take heed, sweet nymph, ttye not thy shaft. 
Each little touch wiu pierce thy heart : 

Alas ! thou know'st not Cupids craft ; 
Revenge is joy ; the end is smart 40 

Yet try she will, and pierce soma bai«; 

Her hands were glov'd but next to hand 
Was that fair breast, that braast so rare. 

That made the shepherd senseless stand. 

That breast she pierc'd ; and dirougfa that breast 45 

Love found an entry to her heart ; 
At feeling of this new-come guest. 

Lord ! how this gentle nymph did start? 

She rans not now ; she shoots no more ; 

Away she throws both shaft and bow : 50 

She seeks for what she shunn'd before. 

She thinks the shepherds haste too slow. 

Though mountains meet not, lovers may : 
What other lovers do, did they : 

The eod of love sate on a tree, 55 

And laught that pleasant sight to 



XI. 



THE CHARACTER OF A HAPPY LIFE. 



This little moral poem was writ by Sir Henry 
Wotton, who died Provost of Eaton in 1639, JEi. 
72. It is printed from a little collection of 
hii pieces, entitled, " Reliquies Wottonians,*' 
1651, If mo.} compared with one or two other 
copies. 

How happy is he bom or taught. 

That serveth not anothers will ; 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his highest skill : 

Whose passions not his masters sre , 5 

Whose soul is still prepar'd for death; 

Not tyM unto the world with care 
Of princes ear, or vulgar breath-. 



Who hath his life from rumours fireed ; 

Whose conscience is his strong retreat : 10 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed. 

Nor mine make oppressors g re at : 

Who envies none, whom chance doth zaiae» 

Or vioe : Who never understood 
How deepest wounds are given with praiae ; 15 

Nor mles of state, but rales of good ; 

Who God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace titan gma to lend ; 

And entertains the harmless day 

With a well-chosen book or friend. fO 



This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or feare to fall ; 

Lord of himselfe, though not of lands > 
And having nothing, yet hath alL 



OILDEROY. 
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XII. 
GILDEllOY 



a famous robber, who lived about the 
middle of the last century, if we may credit the 
histories and stoiy-books of hi^hwaymen^ which 
relate many improbable feats of him, as his robbing 
Cardinal Richheu, Oliver Cromwell, &c. But these 
stories have probably no other authority, than the 
records of Grub-street : At least the " Gilderoy,** 
who is the hero of Scottish Songsters, seems to 
have Ured in an earlier age; for, in Thomson's 
Orjiheos Caledonius, voL ii. 1753, 8vo, is a copy of 
this ballad, which, tboagh oormpt and interpolated, 
contains some linea that appear to be of genuine 
antiquity: in these he is represented as con* 
tempoTMy with Mary Queen of Scots : ex. gr. 

" llie Queen of SeoU possessed nought, 
That my love let me want : 
Foroow and ew to me he brought, 
And ein whan th^y were scant." 

These liiiM peihaps nught safely have been 
inserted among the following stsnsas, which are 
gifeo from a written copy, that appears to have 
received some modem corrections. Indeed tlie 
cofflmon popular ballad contained some indecent 
loxorisnees that requxred the pnming-hook. 



Gilderoy was a bonnie boy, 

I lad roses tuU his shoone. 
His stockings were of silken soy, 

Wi' garters hanging doune : 
It was, I weene, a comelie sight. 

To see sae trim a boy ; 
He was my jo and hearU delight. 

My handsome Gilderoy. 
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Oh ! sike tws charming een he had, 

A breath as sweet as rose. 
He never ware a Highlimd plaid, 

Bnt oostiv silken clothes ; 
He gain'd the lore of ladies gay, 

Nane eir tuU him was coy : 
Ah! wa0 is mee f I mourn the darf 

For my dear Gilderoy. 

My Gilderoy and I were bom, 

Baith in one toun together, 
We scant were seven vears befoni. 

We gan to luve eaco other ; 
Our daldies and our mammies tfaay. 

Were fiU'd wi' mickle joy. 
To think upon the bridal day. 

Twist me and Gilderoy. 

For GilderoT that luve of mine, 

Gode fidtfa, I freely bought 
A weddmg aark o^ holland fiM, 

Wi' silbBn flowers wrought : 
And he fied me a wedding ring, 

Whichlreceiv'dwi'joy, 
Nae lad nor lassie eir could sing, 

Like me and Gilderoy. 
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yVV mickle joy we spent our prime, 

Till we were bnith sixteen, 
And aft we past the langbome time, 

Among the leaves sae green ; 
Aft on the banks we'd sit us thair. 

And sweetly kiss snd toy, 
Wi* garlsnds gay wnd deck my hair 

My handsome Gilderoy. 

Oh ! that he still had been content, 

Wi' me to lead bis life ; 
But, ah ! his manfu' heart was bent. 

To stir in feates of strife : 
And he in many a venturous deed. 

His courage beuld wad try ; 
And now this gars mine heart to bleed. 

For my dear Gilderoy. 

And when of me his leave he tuik. 

The tean they wat mine ee, 
I gave tull him a parting luik, 

" My benison gang wi' thee ; 
God speed thee weil, mine ain dear heart 

For gane is sU my joy ; 
My heart is rent sith we msun part. 

My handsome Gilderoy." 

Mv Gilderoy baith far and near. 

Was fear'd in every toon. 
And baoldly bare away the gear. 

Of many a lawland loun : 
Nane eir durst meet him man to man. 

He was sae brave a boy ; 
At length wi' numbers he was tane. 

My winsome Gilderoy. 

Wse worth the loun that made the laws. 

To hang a man for gear, 
To 'reave of lire for ox or ass, 

For sheep, or horse, or mare : 
Had not their laws been made sae striek, 

I neir had lost my joy, 
Wi' sorrow neir had wat my oheek, 

For my dear Gilderoy. 

Giff Gilderoy had done amisse. 

He mouglit hae banisht been ; 
Ah! what sair eradty is this, 

To hang sike handsome men : 
To bang Uie flower o* Scottish land, 

Sae sweet and fair a boy ; 
Nae lady had sae white a hand. 

As thee my Gfldoroy'. 

Of Gflderoy sae fraid they were, 

Thfnr bound him mickle strong, 
Tull Julenburrow they led him Unir, 

And on a gaiflowB hung: 
They hung lum high aboon the rest, 

m was sae trim a boy; 
Tliair dyed the youth whom I lued best 

My h«idM»i« Gikieroy. 

ot 
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TH^ WITCH OF WOKEY. 



Thns faaTing yielded up hb breath, 

I hue his oorpae kwuj, 
Wi' tears, that trickled for his death. 

I washt bis comelye day ; 
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And siker in a gra^e aae deep, 
I laid the dear-lued bov, 

And now for evir matin I weep. 
My winsome Gildeioy. 
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XITI. 



WINIFREDA 



This beantifiil address to oonjugal love, a subject 
too much neglected by the libertine muses, was, I 
believe, first printed in a volume of '* Miscellaneous 
Poems, by several hands, published by D. [David] 
Lewis, 17 J6, 8vo." 

It is there said, how truly I know not, to be a 
translation " from the ancient British language." 

AwAT ; let nought to love displeasing 

My Winifreda, move your care ; 
Let nought delay the heavenly blessinpr, 

Nor squeamish pride, nor gloomy fear. 

What tho' no grants of royal donors 5 

With pompous titles grace our blood ; 

Well shme in more substantial honors. 
And to be noble we'll be good. 



Our name, while virtue thus we tender. 
Will sweetly sound where-e*er 'tis spoke : 

And all the great ones, they shall wonder 
How they respect such Uttle folk. 
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What though from fortune's lavish bonn^ { 

No mifrhty treasures we possess ; 

Well find within our pittance plenty, i5 : 

And be content without excess. ' 

Still shall each returning season * | 

Sufficient for our wishes give ; 
For we will live a life of reason, ! 

And that's the only Ufe to live. SO 

Through jrouth and age in love excelling, 

We% hand in hand together tread ; i 

Sweet-smiUng peace shaU crown our dwelling. 
And babes, sweet-smiling babes, our bed. 

How should I love the pretty creaturae, 95 \ 

While round my knees they fondly clung ; ; 

To see them look their mothers featnras. 
To hear them lisp their mothers tongue. 

And when with envy time transported. 

Shall think to rob us of our jojn, 30 

You'll in your girls again be courted. 
And 1*11 go a wooing in my boys. 



XIV. 
THE WITCH OF WOKEY 



— ^was published in a smsll collection of poems, 
entitled, "Euthemia, or the Power of Harmony; &c." 
1756, written, in 1748, by the ingenious Dr. Har- 
rington, of Bath, who never allowed them to be pub- 
lished, and withheld his name till it could no longer 
be concealed. The following copy was furnished by 
the late Mr. Shenstone, with some variations and 
corrections of his own, which he had taken the liberty 
to propose, and for which the Author's indulgence 
was intreated. In this edition it was intended to re- 
print the Author's own original copy ; but, as that 
may be seen correctly given in Pearch's Collection, 
vol, i. 1783, p. 161, it was thought the reader oi 
taste would wish to have the variations preserved ; 
they are therefore still retained here, which it is 
hoped the worthy author will excuse with his wonted 
liberali^. 

Wokey-hole is a noted cavern in Somersetshire, 
which has given birth to as many wild fanciful sto- 
ries as the Sybils Cave, in lUly. Through a very 
narrow entrance, it opens into a very Uu^ vault, the 
roof whereof, either on account of its height, or the 
thickness of the gloom, cannot be discovered by the 
light of torohea. It goes winding a great way imder 



^onnd, is crost by a stream of very cold water, and 
IS all horrid with broken pieces of rock : many of 
these are evident petrifactions : which, on account of 
their singular forms, have given rise to the fables al- 
luded to in this poem. 

In aunciente days tradition showes 
A base and wicked elfe arose, 

The Witch of Wokey hight : 
Of^ have I heard the fearfull tale 
From Sue, and Roger of the vale, 5 

On some long wmter's night. 

Deep in the dreary dismall cell. 
Which aeem'd and was ycleped hell. 

This blear-eyed hag md hide : 
Nine wicked elves, as legends sayne, 10 

She chose to form her guardian trayne. 

And kennel near her side. 

Here screeching owls oft made their nest. 
While wolves its craggy sides possest. 

Night-howling thro^the rock : 15 

No wholesome herb could here be found ; 
She blasted every plant around. 

And blister'd every flock. 
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BRYAN AND PEREENE. 
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Her beggard iaoe wu fbull to see ; 
Her mouth nnmeet a mouth to bee ; 

Her eyne of deadly leer, 
She nought devia'd, but neigbboar'a ill; 
She wreakM on all her wayward will, 

And manr*d all goodly cheer. 

AH in her prime, bare poets sung, 
No gaody youth, galhmt and young, 

£ er bieflt her longing anuM ; 
And henee arose her snigbt to rex, 
And bbet the youth or either sei, 

By dii^t of lieUiah charms. 

From Glaston came a lemed wight, 
FuH bent to man* her fell despight. 

And well he did, I ween : 
Sich mischief nerer bad been known. 
And, since bis mickle leminge shown, 

Sich mischief ne'er has been. 

He channtede out his godlie booke, 
He crost the water, blest thebrooke, 

Then — pater noster done, — 
The ghastly hag he sprinkled o'fr: 
When lo ! where stood a hag before. 

Now atood a ghastly stone. 

Full well 'tis known adown the dale . 
Tho' passing strange indeed the tale. 
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And doubtfuU may appear, 
1*m bold to say, there 's never a one. 
That has not seen die witch in stone. 

With all her household gear. 

But tho' this lemede clerke did well ; 
With griered heart, alas ! I tell. 

She left this curse behind : 
That Wokey-nymphs forsaken quite, 
Tho' sense and beauty both unite. 

Should find no lenian kind. 

For lo ! even, as the fiend did say. 
The sex hare found it to this day. 

That men are wondrous scant : 
Here's beauty, wit, and sense combin'd. 
With all that's good and virtuous join'di. 

Yet hardly one gallant 

Shall then sich maids unpitied moane ? 
lliey might as well, like her, be stone. 

As thus forsaken dwell. 
Since Glaston now can boast no clerks ; 
Come down from Ozenford, ye sparks. 

And, oh ! revoke the spelL 

Yet stay — nor thus despond, ye fiur : 
Virtue's the gods' peculiar care; 

I hear the flracious voice : 
Your sex shul soon be blest agen, 
We only wait to find sich men. 

As best deserve your choice. 
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XV. 

BRYAN AND PEREENE, 



h WEST-INDIAN BALLAD, 



— is founded on a reat »act, uiat nappeneo m tne 
island of St Christophers about the beginning of the 
present reign. The editor owes the following staoxas 
to the friendship of Dr. James Giainger*, who was 
an eminent physician in that island when this tragi- 
cal incident nappened, and died there much honoured 
and lamented in 1767. To this ingenious gentleman 
the public are indebted, for the fine Ode on Solitud$, 
printed in the 4th voL of Dodaley's Miscellany, 
p. SS9, in which are assembled some of the sub- 
limeet images in nature. The reader will pardon the 
insertion of the first stansa here, for the sake of 
rectifying tlie two last lines, whidi were thus given 
by tlie author: 

O Solitude, romantic maid, 
Whether l^ nodding towers yon tread* 
Or haunt the desert's trackless gloom. 
Or hover o'er the yawning tomb, 
Or dimb the Andes' clifted side. 
Or by the Nile's coy source abide, 
Or starting from your half-year's sleep 
From Hecia view the thawmg deep. 
Or at the purple dawn of day 
Tadmor's marble wastes survey, &c. 

alluding to the account of Palmyra published by 



* Aathor of a poem oa tke *<Caltnre of the Sagar^laiic,' 
Jkc. pabHsbcd by Meure. Wood aad Pawklas. 



.nAB late ingfenious travellers, and the manner m 
which ^hey w«>re struck at the first sight of those 
magnificAL* ruins bv break of day*. 

Thx north-tie^ wjmi om onaKly blow. 

The ship was safely moor'd ; 
Younr Bryan thought the boat's-eraw slow. 

And so leapt over-board. 

Pereene, the pride of Indian dames, 5 

His heart lon^ held in thrsU -, 
And whoso bis impatience blames, 

I wot, ne'er lov'd at alL 

A long long year, one month and day. 

He dwelt on Engliah land. 
Nor onco in thought or deed would stray, 

Tho' ladies sought bis hand. 

For Br3ran he was tall and strong. 

Right blytbsome roU'd his een. 
Sweet was his voice whene'eTEe sung. 

He scant had twenty seen. 

But who the countless charms can draw. 

That grac'd his mistress true ; 
Such chsrmsthe old world seldom 

Nor oft I ween the new. 
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Her nven hair plays round her neck, 

like tendrils of the Tine ; 
Her cheeks red dewy rose buds deck, 

Her eyes like diamonds shine. 

Soon as his well-known ship she spied, 

She cast her weeds away, 
And to the palmy shore she hied, 

AO in her best array. 

In sea-g^reen silk so nei^tly clad 

She uere impatient stood ; 
The crew with wonder saw the lad 

Repell the foaminip flood. 

Her hands a handkerchief displayed. 

Which he at parting gare ; 
Well pleas'd the token he survey'd. 

And manlier beat the wave. 

Her fair eompanions one and all. 
Rejoicing crowd the strand ', 
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For now her loyer swam in call. 
And almost touch'd the land. 

Then thronsch the white surf did sfasfaasCs^ 

To clasp her lovely swain ; 
When, ah ! a shark bit tlyt)ugh his waste : 

His heart's blood dy'd die main ! 

He shriek'd ! his half rorang (rom the vwre. 

Streaming with pur^He gore, 
And soon it found a living graTe, 

And ah ! was seen no more. 

Now haste, now haste, ye maids, I piay. 

Fetch water from the spring : 
She fidls, she swoons, she dies away. 

And soon her knell they ring. 

Now each May morning round her tomb. 

Ye fair, fresh flowerets strew, 
So may your lovers scape his doom* 

Her hapless fate scape you. 
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xvr. 

GENTLE RIVER, GENTLE RIVER. 

TIUKSLATZO FROM THE 8PAMIS1I. 



Although the Envlish are remarkable for the num- 
ber and variety of their ancient ballads, and retain, 
perhaps, a sTeater fondness for these old simple 
rhapsodies of their ancestors than most other nations, 
they are not the only people who have distinguished 
themselTes by compositions of this kind. The Span- 
iaids have sreat multitudes of them, many of wnich 
are of the highest merit. They cidl them in their 
language Remaneet, and have collected them into 
volumes under the titles of El Romaneero, £/ Can' 
eiontro*, &c. Most of them relate to their conflicts 
with the Moors, and display a spirit of gallantry 
pecutiar to that romantic people. But, of aH the 
Spanish ballads, none exceed in poetical merit those 
inserted in a Uttle Spanish " History of the Civil 
Wars of Granada,'* describing the dissensions which 
raged in that last seat of Moorish empire before it 
was conquered in the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, in 1491 . In this history (or perhaps romance) 
m great number of heroic songs are inserted, and 
appealed to as authentic vouchers for the truth of 
facts. In reality, the prose narrative seems to be 
drawn up for no other end, but to introduoe and 
illustrate those beautiful pieces. 

The Spanish editor pretends — how truly I know 
not — ^that they are translations iSrom die Arabic or 
Morisco lang^affe. Indeed, from the plain un- 
adorned nature of the verse, and the native simplicity 
of the language and sentiment, which runs througo 
these poems, one would judge them to have been 
tomposed soon after the conquest of Granada above 
mentioned ; as the prose narrative in which they are 
inserted was published about a century after. It 
should seem, at least, that they were written before 
the Castilians had formed themselves so generally, 
as they have done since, on the model of i& Tuscan 
poets, or had imported from Italy that fondness for 
conceit and refinement, which has for near two cen- 
turies past so much in^ted the Spanish poetry, and 
rendered it so freqnendy affected aod obscure. 

* f.e. The ballad-tingcr. 



As a specimen of the ancient Spanish manner, 
which very much resembles that of our old Kn|jriiA 
bards and minstrels, the reader is desired candid^ to 
accept the two following poems. They are given 
from a small eoUection of pieces of this kind, which 
the Editor some years ago translated for his amuse- 
ment, when he was studying the Spanish language. 
As the first is a pretty close translation, to gratify 
the curious it is accompanied with the original. The 
metre is the same in alt these old Spani^ ballads : 
it is of the most simple construcdon, and ia still used 
by the common people in their extemporaneous songs, 
as we learn from Baretd's Travels. It runs in short 
stanias of four lines, of which the second and fourth 
alone correspond in their terminadons ; and in these 
it is only required that the vowels should be aUke -, 
the consonants may be altogether different, as 



poHB 
nobk 



caftai 



meten 
mutn 



Yet has this kind of verse a sort of simple hsr- 
monioos flow, which atones for the imperfect nature 
of the rhyme, and renders it not unpleasing to the 
ear. The same flow of numbers has been studied in 
the following versions. The first of them is given 
firom two different originals, both of which arp printed 
in the Hitt. de In* Cmkt Guemu de Grmnada* Mad, 
1694. One of them hath the rhymes ending in aa, 
the other in ia. It is the fbsmer of these that is here 
reprinte<{. They both of them begin with the same 
line: 

Rio Mfds, rio Mrds*, 

which could not be translated faithfully: 

Vgtxktnt rhftff Wfdant mtr. 



would have given an affected stiffness to the 
the great merit of which is easy simplicity; and 
therefore a more simple epithet was adopted, though 
1 ess poedcal or expressive. 

* Literally, Green rhierf green rt«er. Rio Verde U wkl 
to be the name of a river in Spain ; which ooght to baT« 
been attended to by the trsnitator had he known it. 
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•• Rio yerde, rio verde, 

Quanto cuerpo en ti m» btia 
De Cbristianos y de Moras 
' Muertos per Li dura espsdal 

" Y tut ondM eristalmw 
De roxa sangre se eamaltan : 

Eatra Moroa r Christianoa 
Muy gjan batalla se trara. 

" Marieron Duquea j Condes, 
Grandea seOores de salvu : 

Mnrio gente de ydia 
De la noblexa de £«pafia. 

"En ti mnrio don Alonso, 
Qne de Afniilar ae llamaba ; 

£1 yaleroao Urdiales, 
Con don Alonao acalwlw. 

" Por un ladera arriba 

£1 buen Sayaredra marcha ; 
NatareS es de Sevilla, 

De la gente mas granada. 

«* Tras el iba OB Rane|[ad«, 
Desta maaeia le h^a ; 

Date, date. Sayayedra, 
No bnyas de b battlb* 



" Yo te conozeo may bieiip 
Gran tiempo eatuye en tn 

Y en la Pla^a de Beyilla 
Bien te yide jmgar oaDas. 



* Conoseo a ta padre y madre, 

Y a tn mnger dofia Clara } 
afioa fiii tn cantivo, 

Malamente me tratabas. 

" Y aora lo seraa mio, 
8i Mfdkmu me ayudaia ; 

Y tambien te tratare, 
Como a mi me tratabas. 

** Smyedn que lo oyeia, 
Al Moro bolyio k can ; 

Tizole d Moro mm Beefaa, 
Pero nonca le acertaba. 

"Hiriole Btysyedra 

De una berida muy mala : 
Miierto eayo el Renecado 

Sin poder hablar pdabra. 

" Sayayedra liae cercado 
De mueba Mora canalla, 

Y al cabo cayo alii maerto 
De una may mala lan^da> 

" Don Alonao en eate tiempo 
Biayamente peleaya, 

Y d cayallo le ayian maerto, 

Y le tiene por mnrana." 

" Mas cargaron tantoa Moroa 
Qne mal le bieren y tratan ; 

De la aangre, que perdia, 
Don Alonso ae oeamaya. 
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Ocmxa riyer, gentle riyer, 

Lo, tby streams are stain*d witb gt>f«, 
Many a brave and noble captain 

Floats dong tby willow*d shoMi 

AH beside tby limpid waters, 
All beside tby sands so brigbt, 

Moorish cbiefs and Christian warriors 
Join'd in fierce and mortd figbt. 

Lords, and dukes, and noble prtnoea 
On diy fatd blinks were dain : 

Fatd banks that gaye to slaughter 
All the pride and flower of Spain. 

There the hero, braye 'Alonao 
Full of wounds and priory died : 

There the fearless Urdides 
Fdl a yictim by bis dde. 

Lo ! where yonder Don Saayedra 
Thro' then: squadrons slow retireM ; 

Proud Seyille, his native city, 
Proud Seyille his worth admires. 

Close behiiid a reaagado 

Loudly ehouts wuh taunting cry ; 
Yield thee, yield thee, Don SMyedra, 

Dost thou from the battle flyl 

Well I know thee, haughty Christian, 
Long 1 liy'd beneath tby roof; 

Oft I'ye in the lists of ^lary 
Seen thee wiai the pnie of proof. 

Well I know thy aged parents 
Well thy blooming bride I know ', 

Seyen yeara I was thy captiye. 
Seven years of pain and woe. 



Mi^ our prophet grant ny 

Haughty diief, thou shslt be miue > 
Thou sbalt drink that cup of sorrow, 

Which I drank when 1 was thine. 

Like a lion turns the wairior, 
Back he sends an angiy glare : 

Whizsing came the Moorish javdin. 
Vainly whiaaing thro' the air. 

Baek the hero full of ftur 
Sent a deep and mortal woand : 

Instant sunk the Renegado, 
Mute and lifeless on the ground. 

With a thousand Moors mnfounded. 
Brave Saayedra stands at bay : 

Wearied out but never daunted. 
Cold at length the wairior lay. 

Near him fighting great Alonio 
Stout leaists the Paynim bands ; 

From his daughter'd steed dismounted 
Firm intrench'd behind him stands. 

Furious press the hostile squadron, 
Furious ha ropds their rage : 

Loss of blood at length enfeebles : 
Who can war ?ri£h thousands wage I 
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ALCANZOR AND ZAYDA. 



*' Al fin, a] fin oi^o mverto 
Al pie de nn pent alte, 

^^ Mnerto qaeds don Alonso, 
£tenu fiuua ganaim." 



60 



Where yon rook the nhin o'enbadowt* 
Cloee beneath he root rodr'd. 

Fainting sunk the bleeding hero. 
And without a groan ezpLr'd. 



60 



*,* In the Spanish original of the foregoing ballad, follow a few more atanns, but being of inferior 
merit were not translated. 

" Renegado'* properly signifies an Apostate ; hot it is sometimes used to ezpreas an Infidel in general ; as 
it seems to do above in rer. SI, &e. 

The image of the " Lion " &c. in rer. 57, is taken from the other Spanish copy, the xhymes of which 
end in " ia, yis. 

" Sayaredra, qne lo oyera, 
Como un leon rebolbia.** 



XVII. 



ALCANZOR AND ZAYDA, 

A HOORBB TALE, 
imTATBD FROM THE 8PAMI8B. 



Thb foregoing version was rendered as literal as the 
nature of the two languages would admit. In the 
following a wider compass hath been taken. The 
Spanish poem that was chiefly had in view, is pre- 
served in the same history of the civil wars of 
Qraoada, t 22, and begins with these lines : 

" For la ealle de su dams 
Passeando se anda, Jco." 

Softly blow the evening breexes, 

Softly fell the dews of night ; 
Yonder walks the Moor Alcanior, 

Shunning every glare of light. 

In yon palace lives ftir Zaida, 5 

Whom he loves with flame so pure : 

Loveliest she of Moorish ladies ; 
He a young and noble Moor. 

Waiting for the appointed minute. 

Oft he paces to and fro ; 10 

Stopping now, now moving forwards. 

Sometimes quidc, and sometimes slow. 

Hope and fear alternate teise him, 
Oft he sighs with heart^felt care. 

See, fond youth, to yonder window 15 

Softly steps the tmiorous feir. 

Lovely seems the moon's fair lustire 

To the lost benighted swain. 
When all silveiy bright she rises, 

Gilding mountain, grove, and plain. 20 

Lovely seems the sun's ftill glory 

To the feinting seaman's eyes, 
When some horrid storm dispersing 

O'er the wave his radiance flies. 

But a thousand times more lovely 25 

To her longing lover's sight 
Steals half seeu die beauteous maiden 

Thxo* the glimmerings of the night. 



Tip-toe stands the anxious lover, 
whispering forth a gentle sigh 

Alia* keep thee, lovely lady ; 
TeU me, am I doom'd to d^e t 



Is it true the dreadful story. 
Which thy damael tells my pegs, 

Tl»t seduc'a by sordid riches 
Thou wilt sell thy bloom to age" 

An old lord from Antiquera 
Thy stem fether brings along ; 

But canst thou, inconstant Ztam, 
Thus consent my love to wrong ? 

If 'tis true now plainly teU me, 
Nor thus trifle with my woes ; 

Hide not then fttnn me the secret. 
Which the worid so clearly knoifs. 

Deeply sigh'd the conscious maiden, 
Wlule ue pearly teara descend : 

Ah ! my lord, too true the story ; 
Here our tender loves must end. 

Our fond friendship is discover'd. 
Well are known our mutual vows : 

All my friends are ftiU of fery ; 
Storms of passion shake the house. 

Threats, reproaches, fears surround me ; 

My stem fether breaks my heart : 
Alia knows how dear it costs me. 

Generous youth, from thee to part 

Ancient wounds of hostile fury 
Louff have rent our house and thine ; 

Why then did thy shining merit 
Win this tender heart of mine 1 

Well thou know'st how dear I lov'd thee 
Spite of all their hateful pride, 

Tho I fear*d my haughty fether 
Ne'er would let me be thy bride. 
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* Alia ii tbe Mahometin name of God. 



WeO thoa lniow*«t wlmt cnid eludingi 

Oft !'▼• from my mother borne ; 
Wbat IVe tafler'd here to meet tliee 

Still It eve end etrly mom. 

I no longer may resist them ; 

All, to force my bind combine ; 70 

And ta-mofiow to thy riyal 

This wesk frsme I must resign. 

Yet think not thy &ithful Zaids 

Can snrrire so nest m wrong ; 
W^ my breaking heart assares me 75 

That my woes will not be long. 

Faxewen thflo»my dear Alcansor ! 

Farewell too my life with thee ! 
Take this scarf a parting token ; 

When thoa wear'st it think on me. 80 

Soon, loT*d yonth, some worthier maiden 

Shall reward thy generous truth : 
Sometimes tell b«r bow thy Zaida 

Died for thee in prime of youth. 



— To him all amssM, oonfoundedt 

Thoa she did her woes impart : 
Deep be sigfa'd, then cry'd,— O Zaida ! 

Do not, do not break 'my heart 

Canst thou think I thus will lose thee ? 

Canst thou hold my lore so small ? 90 > 

No ! a thousand times 1 11 perish ! ) 

My curst riTsl too shall tall. | 

Canst thou, wilt thou yield thus to them ? 

O breek forth, and (ly to me ! 
This fond heart shall bleed to sare thee, 95 

These fond arms shall shelter thee. 

*Ti8 in Tain, in rain, Aleanzor, 

Spies surround me, bars secure : 
Scarce I steal this last dear moment, 

While my damsel keeps the door. 100 

Haik, I hear my father storming ! 

Hark, I hear my mother chide ! 
I must go : farewell for ever ! 

GracuHis AUa be thy guide ! 
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SERIES THE SECOND. 
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Though some make slight of Libels, yet you may see by them how the wind sits : As, take a straw and 
throw it up into the air, you may see by that which way the wind is, which vou shall not do by casting up 
a stone. More solid thinfrs do not diow the complexion of the times so well as Ballads and Libels. 



)mplezio] 



Sblden's Tablk-talk. 



I. 



RICHARD OF ALMAIGNE. 



1 



"A BALLAD made by one of the adherents to 
Simon de Montfbrt, Earl of Leicester, soon af^er the 
battle of Lewes, which was fought May 14, if 64," 

— affords a curious specimen of ancient satire, and 
shows that the liberty, assumed by the good people 
of this leslm, of abusing their kings and princes at 
pleasure, is a priTilege of yery long stsnding. 

To render this antioue "libel intelligible, the 
reader is to understand tnat just before the battle of 
Lewes, which proved so fatal to the interests of 
Heniy III. the barons had oi!ered his brother 
Richard King of the Romans 50,0001. to procure a 
peace upon such terms as would have divested 
Henry of all his regal power, and therefore the 
treaty proved abortive, llie consequences of that 



battle are well known : the king, prince Edward his 
son, hu brother Richard, and many of his friends, 
fell into the hands of their enemies ; white two 
great barons of the king's party, John Earl of 
Warren, and Hugh Bigot the kmg s Justiciary, had 
been glad to escape into France. 

In the 1st stanza the aforesaid sum of thirty 
thoussnd pounds is alluded to ; but, with the usual 
misrepresentation of party malevolence, is asserted 
to have been the ezhorbitant demand of the long's 
brother. 

With regard to the 2d stansa the reader is to 
note that Richard, along with the earldom of Corn- 
wall, had the honours of Wallingford and Eyre 
confirmed to him on his marriage with Sanchia, 



ON THE DEATH OF KING EDWARD THE FIRST. 



fliinghter of the Count of Prorenco, in. 1943 — 
Windsor Castle w«s the chief fortress belonging to 
the king, ^x^d had been garrisoned bv foreigners: 
a circumstance which furnishes out the burthen of 
each stanza. 

The dd stansa aUudes to a nmarkaUe drmm- 
•tance which happened on the day of the battle of 
Lewes. After the battle was lost, Richard King of 
the Ropans took refuge in a windmill, which he 
barrioadoedt and maintained for some time against 
tlie bttxxLSy but in the erening was obliged to surren> 
der. See a rery full account of this in the Chronicle 
pf Mailros ; Oxon. 1684. p. 229. 

The 4th stanaa is of obvious interpretation : 
Richard, who had been elected King of the Romans 
in 1 256, and had afterwards gone over to take pos- 
session of his dignity, was in the year 1259 about 
to return into England, when the barons raised a 
popular clamour that he was bringing with him 
foreigners to over-run the kingdom : upon which he 
was forced to dismiss almost all his followers, 
othen%'ise the barons would have opposed his land- 
ing. 

In the 5th stanza the writer regrets the escape of 
the Earl of WarreK { and in the 6lh and Ttli stanzas 
insinuates, that, if he and Sir Hugh Big:ot once fell 
into the hands of their adversaries, they should 
never more return home ; a circumstance which 
fixes the date of this ballad ; for, in the year 1265, 
both these noblemen landed in South Wales, and 
the royal party soon after gained the ascendant. See 
Holinshed, Rapin, Sec. 

Tlie following is copied from a very ancient MS. 
in the British Museum. [Harl. MSS. 2253. s. 23.] 
1'his MS. is judged, from the peculiarities of the 
writing, to be not later than the time of Richard II. ; 
th being every where expressed by the character p ; 
the y is pointed after the Saxon manner, and the i 
hath an oblique stroke over it. 

SiTTETH alle stille, ant herkneth to me ; 
The Kyng of Alemaigne, hi mi leaute, 
Thritti thousent pound askede he 
For te make the pees in the countre. 

Ant so he dude more. 5 

Richard, thah thou be ever trichard, 

Tricthen shalt thou never more. 

Richard of Alemaigne, whil that he wee kying. 
He spende al is tresour open swyvyng, ' . 
Haveth he nout of Walingford oferlyng, 10 

Lot Ikim habbe, ase he brew, bale to dryng, 

Maugre Wyndesore. 
Richard, thah thou be ever, 6ie. 



The k^g of Alemaigne wende do ful wal 
He saisede the mulne for a castel, 1^ 

With hare sharpe swerdas he grooade the ttel. 
He wende that the eayles were mangonel 

To helpe Wyndesore. 
Richard, thah thou be ever, &c 

The kyng of Alemaigne gederede ys host, 20 

Makede uim a castel of a mulne post, 
Wende with is prude, ant is muchele boat, 
Brohte from Alemayne mony sori gost 

To store Wyndesore. 
Richard, thah thou be ever, &c 25 

Bv God, that is aboven oua, he dude mucbe aynne. 
That lette passen over see Uie Erl of Warynne : 
He hath robbed Engelond, the mores, ant th fiuine. 
The gold, ant the selver, and y-boren home. 

For love of Wyndesore. 30 

Richard, thah thou be ever, &c. 

« 

Sire Simood de Monntfort hath suore bi ys diyn, 
Hevede he nou here the Erl of Waryn, 
Shuld he never more come to is yn, 
Ne with sheld, ne with apere, ne with other gyn, 35 

To help of Wyndesore. 
Richard, thah thou be ever, &c 

Sire Simond de Montfort hath suore bi ys c<^ 
Hevede he nou here Sire Hue de Bigot : 
Al he shulde grante here twelfmoneth aoot 40 

Shulde he never more with his sot pot 

To helpe Wyndesore. 
Richard, thah thou be ever, &€. 

Be the luef, be the loht, sire Edward, 
lliou slialt ride sporeles o thy lyard 45 

Al the ryhte way to Dovere-waird, 
Shalt thou never more breke foreward ; 

Ant that reweth sore 
Edward, thou dudest as a shrewaid, 

Forsoke thyn ernes lore 50 

Richard, &c. 

*«* This ballad will rise in its importance with 
the reader, when he finds that it is even believed to 
have occasioned a law in our Statute Book, viz. 
** Against slanderous reports or tales, to cause dis* 
cora betwixt king and people." ( Westm. Primer, 
c. 34, anno 3. Edw, I.) That it had this effect, is 
the opinion of an eminent writer : See " Observa- 
tions upon the Statutes, &c." 4tQ, 2d edit 1766, 
p. 71. 

However, in the HarL Collection may be found 
other satirical and defamatory rhymes of die nune 
age, that might have their share m contributing to 
this first law against libels. 



II. 



ON THE DEATH OF KING EDWARD THE FIRST. 



We have here an early attempt at elegy. Edward 
I. died July 7, 1307, in the tliirty-fifth year of bis 
r^gn, and sixty-ninth of his age. This poem ap- 
pears to have been composed soon after his death. 
According to the modes of thinking peculiar to 
tnose times, the writer dwells more upon his devo- 

V«r. f, kya, MS* 



tion than his skill in government; and pays less 
attention to the martial and political abilities of this 
great monarch, in which he had no equal, than to 
some little weaknesses of superstition, which he 
had in common with all his contemporaries. The 

Ver. 40, g^le here MS. i. e. grant lb«-ir. Vil. Olw*- 
Y«c 44, Thb ituwa wat amitted In Ibt Umuw cdiuook 
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kins had in iSbm dBdJae of lile Towed an ezpeditbn 
to &e Holy Land ; bat iadisf^ hia and approach, he 
dedioited the anm of S2,000L to the aaintaDance of 
a large body of knighta (one handred and forty aay 
historians, eighty aaya oar poet)» who were to carry 
his heart with them into Palestine. This dying: 
coounand of the king was never perfomuHl. Oar 
poet, with the honest prejudices or an Englishman, 
tttribatea this lailare to the adrioe of the King of 
France, whose danghter Isabel, the young monarch 
who sneoeeded immediately married. But the truth 
is, Edward and his destructire favourite Piers 
GsrestoQ spent the money upon their pleasures. — 
To do the greater honour to the memory of his 
hero, o«r poet puts his doge in the mouth of the 
Pope, with the same poedc licence, as a more modem 
bsnl would have introduced Britannia, or the Ge- 
nius of Europe, pouring forth bis praisea. 

This sntique elegy is extracted from the same 
MS. Tolome as the preceding article ; is found with 
the same peculiarities of writing and orthography ; 
and, thongh written at near the distance of hair a 
centnry, contains littls or no variation of idiom : 
whereas the next following poem by Chaucer, which 
was probably written not more than fifty or sixty 
vears after this, exhibits almost a new language. 
Yhis s eem s to countenance the opinion of some 
antiqnariea, that this great poet made considerahle 
innovations in his mother tongue, and introduced 
many terms, and new modes of speech from other 
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Alz-b, that beoth of hufrte trewe, 

A stounde herkneth to my song 
Of dael, that Deth hath diht us newe. 

That maketh me syke, ant aorewe among ; 
Of a knvht, that wes so strong. 

Of wham God hath don ys wiQe ; 
Mo-thunchefh that deth hath don ua wrong. 

That he ao sone shsll ligge siille. 

A1 Englond ahte for te knowe 

Of wham that song is, that v synge ; 
Of Edward kyng, that lidi so (owe, 

Zent al this world is nome eon springe : 
Trewest mon of alls thinge. 

Ant in werra war ant wys. 
Ear him we shte oure hounden wrynge. 

Of Christendome he her the prys, 

Byibre that oure kyng was ded. 

He spek ase mon that wea in care, 
** Clerkes, knybtes, barons, he sayde, 

Y charge ou by oure swure, 
That ye to Engefonde be trewe. 

Y aeze, y ne may lyven na more ; 
Helpeth mi sone, ant crouneth him newe. 

For he is nest to bnen y-core. 

Ich biqoelb m^yn herte arhyt. 

That hit be write at my deyys» 
Orer the see that Hue* be diht. 

With ibursoore knyhtes al of piys» 
In werre that buen war ant wys, 

Azein the hethene for te fyhte, SO 

To Wynne the crois tliat lowe lya, 

JIdyself ycholdo zef that y myhte.'* 

of the penoo who was to pralde over tbb 
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Kyng of Frannce, thou bevedeat 'sinne«' 

That thou the coansail woldest fonde, 
To latte the wille of ' Edward kyng* 

To wende to the holy londe : 
That oare kmg hade take oa honde 

All Engefond to seme ant wyase. 
To wenden in to the holy londe 

To wynnen us heveriobe bliaae. 

The messager to the pope com, 

And seyde that our kynge was ded : 
Ys oune bond the lettre he nom, 

Ywis his herte. was full gret : 
The Pope him self the lettre redde. 

Ant spec a word of gret honour. 
Alas ! he seid, is Edward ded ! 

Of Christendome be her the flour." 

The Pope to is chaombre wende. 

For dol ne mihte,he apeke na more ; 
Ant after cardinals be acnde. 

That mnche oouthen of Cristes lore, 
Bothe the lasse, ant eke the more, 

Bed hem bothe rede ant synge : 
Gret deol me myhto se there, 

Mony mon is honde wrynge. 

The Pope of Peyters siod at is masse 

With ful gpwt solempnete, 
Ther me con the aoule blesse : 

" Kyng Edwsrd honoured thou be : 
God love tld sone come after the, 

Brinffe to ende that thou hast bygonae. 
The how crois y-mad of tre. 

So fam thou wouldest hit hav y-wonne. 
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Jerusslem, thoa host i-lore 

The flour of si chivalrie 
Now kyng Edward liveth na more : 

Alas ! that he set sholde deye ! 
He wolde ha rered up full heyze 

Oure bannere, that brueth broht to grounde ; 
Wei! longe we mowe clepe and crie 70 

Er we a such kyng ban y-founde." 

Nou is Edward of Carnarvan 

King of Engelond al aplyht, 
God lete him nar be worse man 

Then his fader, ne losse of myht. 
To holden is pore men to ryht. 

And nndeistonde good eonnaail, 
Al Engelong for to wyaae ant dyl>t ; 

Of ^Mle knyhtoa darh him nout £ul. 

Thah mi tonge were mad of stel, 80 

Ant min herte yzote of bras. 
The godikess myht y never telle, 

ll^t with kyng Edward was : 
Kyng, as thou art deped conqueroiir. 

In ui'h bataille thou hadest prys ; 
God bringe thi soule to the honour, 

That ever wes, ant ever ys. 

•^* Here follow in the original three lines more, 
which, as seemingly redundant, we chuse to throw 
to the bottom of the page, viz. 

That lasteth oy withouten ende, 
Bidde we God ant oure Ledy to thUke blisse 
Jesus us sende. Amen. 
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Tcr. a8,.aaaoe, M8. "Vcc SO^ Kyng Rdward* M& Ver. 
4ar ys is pisbslib • CMtracthm of ie h>» or yut liia. Ve r 
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THE TURNAMENT OF TOTTENHAM. 



IK. 



AN ORIGINAL BALLAD BY CHAUCER. 



This little sonnet, whioh hath escaped all the 
editors of Chancers works, is now printed for the 
first time from an ancient MS. in the Pepysian library, 
that contains many other poems of its venerable au- 
thor. The versification is of that species, which the 
French call Rondeau, very naturally Enelished by 
our honest countrymen Round 0. Inough so 
early adopted by them, our ancestors had not ue ho- 
nour of inventing it : Chaucer picked it up, along 
with other better things, among the neighbouring 
nations. A fondness for labonous trifles hath al- 
wsys prevailed in the dark ages of literature. The 
Greek poets have had their wings and axes: the 
ereat father of English poesy may therefore be par- 
doned one poor solitary rondeau. — Geofrey Chaucer 
died Oct 25, 1400, aged 72. 

Ll. 

YouRB two eyn will sle me sodenly, 
I may the beaute of them not sustene. 
So wendetfa it thorowout my herte kene. 

J. 

And but your words will helen hastely 
My hertb wound, whUe that it is grene, 
Youre two eyn will sle me sodenly. 

3. 

Upon my tronth I sey yow feithfiilly. 
That ye ben of my line and deth the quene , 
For with my deth the trouth shal be sene. 
Youre two e 



ILL 

So hath youre beauty fro your herte chased 
Pitee, that me n' availeth not to pleyn ; 
For daunger halt your mercy in his chejne. 



GOtless my deth thus have ye purchased ; 
1 sey yow soth, me nedeth not to fayn : 
So hath your beaute fro your herte chased. 



Alas, that nature hath in yow compassed 
So grete beaute, that no man may atteyn 
To mercVt though he sterve for the peyn. 
So hath youre beaute, &c. 

IIL 1. 

Syn I fro love escaped sm so fat 

I nere thinke to ben in his prison lene * 

Syn I am he, I counte him not a bene. 

t. 

He may answere, and sey this and that, 
I do no fors, I speak xyght as I mene ; 
Syn I fro love escaped am so fiit 



Love hath my name i-strike out of his sclat. 
And he is strike out of my bokea dene : 
For ever mo * ther*' is non other mene. 
Syn I fro love escaped, &c. 
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THE TURNAMENT OF TOTTENHAM : 

OR THE WOOEIVO, WINNING, AND WEDDING OP TUBE, TUB REEV*B DAVOHTSR THERS.^ 



tit does honour to the good sense of this nation, 
that while all Europe was captivated with the 
bewitching charms of Chivalry and Romance, two of 
our writers in the rudest times could see through 
the false glare that surrounded them, and discover 
whatever was absurd in them both. Chaucer wrote 
his Rhyme of Sir Thopas in ridicule of the latter ; 
and in the following poem we have a humorous bur- 
lesque of the former. Without pretending to decide 
whether the institution of chivislry was upon the 
whole useful or pernicious in the rude ages, a ques- 
tion that has lately employed many ^ood writers*, 
it evidently encounged a vindictive spirit, and gave 
such force to the custom of duelling, that there is 
little hope of its being abolished, lliis, together 
with the fatal consequences which often attended 
the diversion of the Tumament, was sufficient to 
render it obnoxious to the graver part of mankind. 
Accordingly the church early denounced its censures 

• S«« [Iff r. Hard's] Letten on Chivslry, 8vo. 17«L Me- 
notn de U Chcvalerie, p«r M. de is. Cunw det Palate, 
V80, t torn. imM. *«. 



against it, and the state was ofken prevailed on to at- 
tempt its suppression. But fasnion and opinioc 
are superior to authority: and the proclamations 
against tilting were as little regarded in those times, 
as the laws against duelling are in these. This did 
not escape the discernment of our poet, who easily 
perceived that inveterate opinions must be attacked 
by other weapons, besides proclamations and cea' 
sures ; he accordingly made use of the ke«ti one of 
Ridicule. With this view he has here introduced 
with admirable humour a parcel of clowns, imitatiag 
all the solemnities of the Tourney. Here we have 
the regular challenge—the appointed day — the lady 
for the prize — the formal preparations — the dispUy 
of armour — the scucheons and devices — the oaths 
taken on entering the lists — ^the various aocidenti of 
the encounter — ue victor leading off the prize — and 
the magnificent feasting — ^with all the other soleom 
fopperies that usually attended the pompous Tur- 
nament. And how acutely the sharpness of the 
author's humour must have been felt in those days, 

•ThiSiHS.* 
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I we may leam from what wa can perenTa of iu 
I keeniMfls now, when tune has ao much blunted the 

edge of his ridicule. 
Tha Tonament of Tottanham was iirat printed 
> from an ancient MS in 1631, 4to, by the Rer. 

Whflhem Bedwell, ractor of Tottenham, who was 

I one of the translators of the Bible, and afterwards 
Bishop of Kilmore in Ireland, where he lired and 
died with the highest reputation of sancti^, in 1641 
He teUs us, it wss wnttsn by Gilbert PUkington, 
thought to hava been some time parson of the aame 
pariah, and author of another piece, intitled Pa$tio 
Damim Jesu ChritH. BedweU, who was eminently 
skilled in the oriental and other languages, appears 
to have been but little conversant with the ancient 
writers in his own ; snd he so little'entered into the 

; spirit of the poam he was publishinjr, that he contends 
for its being a serious nanatiTe of a ml erent, and 

' thinks it must haye been written before the time of 
Edward III, because Tumaments were prohibited in 
that reign. "I do rerily beliere," says he. "that 
this Tnmament was acted Defora this proclamation of 
King Edward. For how durst any to attempt to do 
that, although in sport, which was so stra^htlv 

I I forbidden, both by the civill and ecclesiasticaU 

I power T For although they fought not with lances, 
yet, as our anthor sayth, ' It was no childrens game.' 

II And what would have become of him, thinke yon, 

I which ahould hare slayna snother in this manner of 
' jessting 1 Would he not, trow you, hava been 

hsng'd for it in esmest 1 yss, and have bene buried 
like a doggel'* It is, however, well known that 
\ Tumaments woa in use down to the reign of Elisa- 
. beth. 

! In tha first editions of this work, BedweH's copy 

i was reprinted here, with some few conjectural emen- 

{ I dations ; but as BedweU seemed to hare reduced the 

' I orthogxaphv at least, if not the phraseology, to the 

' standard or his own time, it was with ^preat pleasure 

that the Editor was informed of an ancient MS. copy 

preserved in the Museum [Harl. MSS. 5396.] which 

! appearedto hare been trsnscribed in the reign of King 

i' Hen. VI. about 1456. This obliging information 

the Editor owed to the friendship of Thomss Tyr- 

j! whit, Esq., snd he has chiefly followed that more 

■I authentic transcript, immt>ved however by some 

|! readings from BedweU*s Book. 

Op all tbes kene conquerours to carpe it were kynde ; 

I I Of fela feystyng folk ferly we fynde, 

The Tnraament of Totenham hove we in mynde ; 
1 1 It were harme sych hardynes were holden byhynde, 
' In stoiy ss we rede 5 

Of Hawkyn, of Herry, 
OfTomkyn, ofTerry, 
Of them that were dughty 
And stshvortb in dede. 

It beial in Totenham on a dere day, 10 

Tfaer was msd a shurtyng be the by-way . 
Theder com si the men of the contra v. 
Of Hyssvlton, of Hy-gate, and of Hakenay, 
And ail tiie swete swynkars. 

Ther hopped Hawkyn, 15 

Thar dsunaed Dawkyn, 
Ther trumped Tomkyn, 

And an were trewe drynkers. 

Tyl the dsy was gon and evyn-song past, [cast ; 
That thay sehuld reckyn ther soot and ther counts 



Perkyn the potter into the press past, SI 

And sayd Randol the refr, a dosiar thou hast, 
Tyb the dere : 

Therfor faine wyt wold I, 
Whych of all thys bacheleiy S5 

Were best worthye 
To wad bur to hys ferst 

Upstyrt thos gadelyngys wyth ther Isng staves. 
And sayd, Randol the refe, lo ! thys Isd raves ; 
Boldely smsng us thy dozter he craves ; 30 

We er rycher men than he, and mor gode haves 
Of cattell and com ; 
Then sayd Perkyn, To Tvbbe I have hyzt 
That I schal be alway redy in my ryst. 
If that it sehuld be thys day sevenyst, 35 
Or elles set to mom. 

Then sayd Randolfe the refe, Ever be he waryd. 
That about thys carpyng lengnr wold be taryd : 
I wold not my doxter, £at scho were miscaryd. 
But at bur most worschip I wold scho were maryd ; 
Therfor a Tnmament schal begynne 41 

Thjra day sevenyst, — 
Wyih a flayl for to fyst : 
And ' he,' that is most of myght 

Schal brouke bur wyth wynna. 45 

Whoso berys hym best in the tumsment, 
Hym schsl be granted the gre be the comoo assent. 
For to Wynne my doctor wyth ' dughtynesse* of dent. 
And < coppell' my brode-henne ' tmtt' was brost out 
of Kent : 

And my dunnyd kowe 50 

For no spens wyl I spare. 
For no cattell wyl I care. 
He schsU have my gray msre. 
And my spottyd sows. 

Ther was many * a' bold lad ther bodyes to bede : 55 
Than thay toke tl»yr leve, and homward they sede ; 
And all the weke afterward graythed ther wede, 
Tyll it come to the day, that thay anld do ther dede. 
They armed ham in matts ; 
Thay set on ther nolljrs, 60 

For to kepe ther poUys, 
Gode blue bollys. 
For batryng of bats. 

Thay sowed thsm in schepaskynnes, for thay sehuld 

not brest : 
nk-on toke a blak hat, insted of s crest : 66 ^ 

' A basket or a panyer before on ther brest,' 
And a flayle in ther hande ; for to fyght prest, 
Furtn gon thay &re : 
Ther was kyd mekrl fors 
Who sehuld best rand hys coia : ^C 

He that hsd no gode hors, 
He gat hym a mare. 

Sych another gadryng have I not sene oft. 
When all the gret company com rydand to the crofi 
Tyb on a gray mare was set up on loft 75 

On a sek nil of fedyrs, for scho sehuld syt soft, 

Ver. 90, It If ttoi very clear In the MS. whether it 
shookl be cont or eootcn. Ver. 48, dostj, MS. V. 40, 
coppled. We tl|ll use the phrase, ** a copple-crowoed hen." 
Ver. 57 f gaycd, PC. Ver. 00, Is waatine in MS. and rap< 
jpelld fh>m PC. Ver. 7i, He Iwrrowcd him, PC. V. 75, 
The MS. had once sedys, |.e. leeda. which appeals to liavs 
been altered to fedyre, or fieathetk Barfw«ll' jopv ha 
Seavy,l.e. Mutard-seed. 
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And led 'till the gsp.' 
Fm" crjeng of ^e men 
Forther wold not Tybthen, 
T7I 8cho had hur brode hen 
Set in hnr Lap. 



80 



A gay gyrdyl Tyb had on, borowed fbr the nonys, 
And a garland on hur had fut of rounde bonys, 
And abroche on hur brest ful of ' sapphyre' atonys , 
Wyth the holy-rode tokenyng, was wrotyn for the 

nonys ; 85 

For no ' spendings' thay had spared. 

When joly Gyb saw hur there, 

He gyrd so hys gray mare, 

* That scho leie a fowldn' fare 
At the rereward. 90 

I wow to God, quoth Hemr, I schal not lefe b^ynde, 
May I mete wyth Bemara on Bajrard the blynde, 
Ich man kepetaym out of my wynde. 
For whatsoever that he be, before me I iynde, 
I wot I aefaall hym ereve. 
Wele sayd, quoth Hawkyn. 
And I wow, quoth Dawk3m, 
May I mete wyth Tomkjm, 
HyaHaylel schal hym sere. 

I make a vow, qnoth Hud, Tyb, son schal thou 

se, 100 

Whych of all thys bachelery * nranted'is the ^re : 
I schal scomfet tbaym all, for Uie love of the ; 
In what place so I come they schal have doutof me, 
Myn annes ar so clere : 

I here a reddyi, and a rake, 105 

Poudred wyth a brenand drake. 

And three cantells of a cake 
In ycha comere. 

I TOW to God, auoth Hawkyn, yf ' I ' have the gowt, 
Al that I fynae in the felde ' thmttaod here 

abottte, 110 

Have I twyes or thryes redyn thnrgh tiie route. 
In ycha stede tber thay me se, of me thay schal have 
When I hegyn to play. [doute. 

I make avowe that I ne schall. 

But yf Tybbe wyl me call, 1 15 

Or I be thrves don fall, 

Then sayd Terry, and swore be hys erede ; 
Saw thou never yone boy forther hys body bede. 
For when thay ^st mstest and most ar in drede, 130 
I schall take Tyb by the hand, and hur away lede : 
I am armed at the full ; 
In myn araiys I here wele 
A doz trogh, and a pele, 
A sadyll wythout a paaell, 135 

Wyth a fles of woU. 

I make a yow, quoth Dndman.and swore be the stra, 
Whyls me ys left my ' more,* thou gets burr not swa ; 
For scho ys wele scfaapen, aud list ae the rae, 
Tber is no capul in thys myle befor hur schal ga ; 130 



Yer. 77, And led bar to cap, MS. V. 83, Bed well's PC. 
haf, ' Rael-Bonet.' V. 84, Mfer stones, MS. V. 85, wrotyn, 
L e. wrwght, PC. reads, written. V. 80, No ehhrl [perhaps 
chatel] tbey had spared, MS. V. 89. Then . . . faacon, MS. 
V. 101, grant, MS. T. 100, yf he have, MS. V. 110, the 
MS. literally has thr. sand here Y. m merth, MS. 



Sehe wul ne nott begyle . 
Sche wyl me here, 1 dar sty. 
On a lang somerys day. 
Fro Hyssylton to Hakenay, 
Nozt other half myle. 
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I make avow, quoth PerWn, thow spelcsof eold rest, 
I schal wyrch ' wyselyer*^ without any boat : 
Five of the best capulys, that ar in thys oat, [coet, 
I wot I schal thaym wynne, and bryng thajrm to my 
And here I grant tbaym Tybbe. 140 

Wele boyes here ys he. 

That wyl fyzt, and not fle, 

For I am in my jolyte, 

Wyth so forth, Gybbe. 

When thay had ther vowes made, (urth can thay 
hie, 145 

Wyth flayles, and homes, and trumpea mad of tre : 
Ther were all the bachelerys of that contre ; 
Thay were dyzt in aray, as thaymsel£M wold be : 
Thayr bimers were ful bryzt 
Of an old rotten fell ; 150 

The cheveron of a plow-meU ; 
And the schadow of a bell, 
Poudred wyth the mono lyst. 

[met, 
I wot yt ' was* ne ebylder gome, whan thay togedyr 
Wlien icha freke in the feld on hys feloy bet, 155 
And layd on styfly, for nothyng wold thay let. 
And foght feriy fast, tyll ther horses swet. 
And few wordys spoken. 

Ther were &yles al to slatred, 
Ther were scheldys al to flatred, 1€6 

Bollys and dysches al to sehatrsd. 
And many hedya biokyn. 

There was clynk3mg of cart-sade lys, and datteryng 

of Cannes ; 
Of fele fpekys in the feld brokyn were their fames ; 
Of Bum were the hedys brokyn, of sum the bra3m' 

pannes, 
And yll were thay besene, or thay went thaoBs, 166 
Wyth swyppyng of strepyls : 

Thay were so wery for-foght, 

Thay myzt not fyzt mars oloft. 

But creped about in the ' croft,* 170 

As thay were croked crepyls. 

Perkyn was so wery, that he began to lonte ; 
Help, Hud, I am ded in thys ylk rowte : 
An hors for forty pens, a n>de and a stoute I 
That I may lyztly come of my noye oute. 
For no cost wyl I spare. 
He styrt up as a snale. 
And bent a capul be the tayle, 
And ' Kft' Dawkinhys flayle. 
And wan there a mare. 180 

Perk3rn wan five, and Hud wan twa; 

Glad and blythe thay ware, that tbey bad don aa ; 

Thay wold have tham to Tyb, and present har witb 

tha: 
The Capulls were so weiy, that thay myit not ga, 

Yer. 137, swyselior, MS. Y. 146, flaUes, ajad ^i»e, 
PC. Y.m.TheChtefe, PC. Y. 184, yt ya, MS. V. !«, 
The boyes were, MS. V. 170, creped then abovl la the croft, 
MS. Y. 170, raxt, MS. 
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But fltyl gon thay^ stood. 185 

Alaa ! quoth Hudde, my joje I lese; 
Mee had leyer then a aton of ohese. 
That dere Tyb had al theae. 
And wyat it were my aond. 

Perkyn tnmyd faym about in that ych thrang 190 

Aimong thos wexy boyea he wreat and he wraog ; 

He threw tham doun to the erth, and thiaat thim 
amang, 

When he saw Tyrry away wytfa Tyb fimg, 
And after hym ran ; 

Off his horse he hjrm droeh, 195 

And gaf hym of hys flayl mogh : 
We te he f quoth Tyb, and lugh, 
Ye er a dughty man. 

' Thus' tfaay tugged, and nigged, tyl yt wu nere 

nyzt: 
An the wyresof Tottenham came to sethat tyzt fOO 
Wyth wyspeSj and kezis, and ryachys there lyst, 
To fetch hom ther husbandes, that were tham tiouth 
And aum brozt gret harwoa, [pljrxt ; 

Ther husbandes hom to fetch, 
8am OB doroa, and sum on hech, 905 

Sum oa hyrdylljrs, and som on erach. 
And sum on whele-barows. 

TW gadecyd Perltyn about, ' on' eTerych syde. 
And grant hym ther ' the gre,' the more waa hys 

nde : [lyde. 

le, wytfa gret ' mirth' homward con thay 
And were al nyzt togedyr, tyl the mom lyde ; Sll 



And thay ' to church went :* 
So we)e hys nedya lie has sped. 
That dere Tyb he ' bath' wed ; 
The prayse-folk, that bur led. 
Were of the Tumament. 
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To that ylk feat com many for the nones ; 

Some come hyphalte, and some trippand * thither' oi> 

the stonys : 
Sum a staf in hys hand, and sum two at onys ; 
Of sum where ih» hedes broken, of some the schulder 



bonys ; 

With sorrow oome thay thedyr. 
Wo was Hawkyn, wo was Heny« 
Wo was Tomkyn, wo was Terry, 
And so was all the bacbelaiy, 
When thay met togedyr. 
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* At that feat thsy wer senryd with a lyche aroy, 

Erery fyre & fy^e had a cokenay ; 

And so thay sat in jolyte al the Inne day ; 

And at the last thay went to bed with ful gret de« 

ray : 
Mekyl m3rTth waa them among ; 230 

In eyery comer of the houa 

Waa melody delycyoua 

For to here prscyus 
Of six menye iongf. 



V. 
FOR THE VICTORY AT AGINCOURT. 



That our plam and martial anceatora could wield 
their awords much better than their pens, will 
appear from the following homely rhymea, which 
were dmwn up by aome poet lauieat of those 
daya to celebrate the immortal yictory gained at 
Avincoart, Oct. 25, 1415. This song or hymn is 

STen merely as a curiosity, and ia printed from a 
S copy in the Pepya collection, yoL I. folio . 

Deo gratktt Anglia nddt pro victoria ! 

OwRB kynge went forth to Normandy, 
With a;Taoe and myzt of chiyalry ; 
The God for hym wrouzt marrelously, 
Wberefore Englonde may calle, and cry 5 

Deo gratiae : 
Deo graUoi AngUa redds pro victorias 

He aette a sege, the sothe for to say. 

To Harflue toune with ryal aray ; 

That toune he wan, and made a fray, 10 

That Frannee ahall rywe tyl domes day. 

Deo gratioi : ficc. 

Then went owre kynge, tv^th alle his oste, 
Thorowe Frannee for ah the Frenshe boste ; 
He spared ' for' drede of leste, ne most, 15 

Tyl he eome to Agincourt ooste. 

Deo gratki, &o. 

y«r. 1S5, gttwl, MS. V. UP, Mad, MS. V. igp, Thy% 
Y. tM, hom for to fetch, MS. V. MS, aboat evcryek 
MS. V. asa, the tre, is wanttBg ia MS. V. SIO, 

» M». 



Than for aothe that knyvt eomely 
In Agincourt feld he must manly, 
Thorow grace of Ood most myzty 20 

Ha had botbe the felde, snd the victory : 

Deo gratiae, Uc* 

Ther dukya, snd eilys, lorde and barone. 
Were take, and alavna, and that wel aooe. 
And aome weea leads in to Londone 25 

With joye, and merthe, and grate lenone. 

Deo gratteitf fluk 

Now gracioos Ood he saye owre kynge. 
His peple, and all hia wel wyllynge, 
Oef nim gode lyfe, and gode endygne, 50 

Thst we with merth mowe sayely synge 

Pso gratioi: 
Deo graliai Angtia redde pro victoria. 



Ver. fit. And thay ifere aiMOt, MS. V. S14, had wed, 
MS. T. lis. The cheefemca, PC. V. 118, trippaad oo, 
MS. 

• la the fonaer laiiiraMioDt, Ak •oadadlaK Usau was 
only given ftom BedwcU't priaiad ediUon; bnt it ii here 
copied from the old MS. wMrein it has been aiaee found 
aeparated from the reit of the poem, by several pages of a 
moaey-accoaot, and otlwr hetero g e a e ons matter. 

t iSuMNfis's 401^, L e. a song tor six voloea. So Siiakes- 
peare oses Th r ee man eei^men. In bis Winter's Tale, A. III. 
se. S, to denote man that could sing cafdMa composed for 
three voices. Of this sMt are Wedhea'a Madrigab men- 
tioned below. Book IL Sons 0. So again S^uikespeafe has 
T hro e mtm Beetle j i. e. a Beetle or JUamer worked by 
three men. S Hen. IV. ▲, I. Sa. 9. 
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VI. 
THE NOT-BROWNE MAYD. 



Thk fentimeiitil beauties of this ancient ballad 
have always recommended it to readers of taste, not- 
withstandme the rust of antiquity which obscures 
the style and expression. Indeed, if it had no other 
merit than the having afforded the spround-work to 
Prior's "Henry and £nma/' this ought to preserve it 
from oblivion. That we are able to give it in so 
correct a manner, is owing to the great care and ex- 
actness of the accurate Editor of Uie ^'Prolusions/' 
8vo, 1760 ; who has formed the text from two copies 
found in two different editions of Amolde's Chroni- 
cle, a book supposed to be first printed about 1581. 
From the copy in the Prolusions the following is 
printed, with a few additional improvements gathered 
from another edition of Amolde's book* preserved in 
the Public Libraiy at Cambridge. All the various 
readings of this copy will be found here, either re- 
ceived into the text, or noted in the margin. The 
references to the Prolusions will shew where they 
occur. In our ancient folio M3. described in the 
pre&ce, is a very, corrupt and defective copy of this 
tMdlkJ, which yet afforaed a great improi;ement in 
one passage. See v. 310. 

It has been a much easier task to settle the text of 
this poem, than to ascertain its date. The ballad of 
the *' Nutbrowne Mavd" was first rovived in " The 
Muses Mercury for June, 1707." 4to. being prefaced 
with a little " Essay on the old English Poeto and 
Poetry:" in which this poem is concluded to be 
" near 500 years old," upon reasons which, though 
they appeu* inconclusive to us now, were sufficient 
to determine Prior; who there first met with it. 
However, this opinion had the approbation of the 
learned Wanley, an excellent judge of ancient books. 
For that whatever related to the reprinting of this 
old piece was referred to Wanley, appears from two 
letters of Prior's preserved in the British Museum 
[HarL MS8. No 3777.] The Editor of the Prolu- 
sions thinks it cannot be older than the year 1500, 
because, in Sir lliomas More's Tale of *' The Ser- 
jeant," &c. which was written about that time, there 
appears a sameness of rvthmus and orthography, 
and a very near affinihr of words and phrases, with 
those of tnis ballad. But this reasoning is not con- 
clusive ; for if Sir Thomas More made this ballad 
his model, as is very likely, that will account for the 
sameness of measure, and in some respect for that of 
words and phrases, even though this had been 
written long before : and, as for Uie orthography, it 
is well known that the old printers reduced that of 
moat books to the standard uf their own times. In- 
deed, it is hardly probable that an antiquary like 
Amolde would have inserted it among his historical 
collections, if it had been then a moaem piece ; at 
least, he would have been apt to have named its au- 
thor. But to show how hme can be inferred from a 
resemblance of rhythmns or style, the editor of these 

* Tb» (which mv Mend Mr. Fanner soppoMt to be the 
flrel edition) is in folio : Uie folios are numbered at the bottom 
of the leaf; the Song bcfins at loUo 78. The poem hat 
tince been coUated with a very fine eopy that was In the 
collection of Uie late James West, Esq.; the readings ex- 
tracted thrnce are denoted thni, < Mr. W.' 



volimies has in his ancient folio MS. a poem on the 
victory of Floddenfield, written in the same numbers, 
with the same alliterations, and in tnthognphj, 
phraseology, and style nearly resembling the V isums 
of Pieree Plowman, which are yet known to hate 
been composed above 160 years before that battle- 
As this poem is a great curiosity, we shall gire a few 
of the introductory lines : 

*' Grant gracious God» grant me this time. 
That I may *say, or I cease, thy selven to please; 
And Mary his mother, that maketh this wozld ; 
And all the seemlie saints, that sitten in heaven ; 
I will carpe of Idn^, that conquered full wide. 
That dwelled in this land, that was alyea noble; 
Henry the seventh, that soveraigna kvd, &c." 

Widi regard to the date of the following baDad, we 
have taken a middle ootirae, neither placed it so high 
as Wanley and Prior, nor quite so low as the editor 
of ,the Prolusions : we should have followed the 
latter in dividing every other line into two, but that 
the whole would then have taken up mora room then 
could be allowed it in this volume. 

Be it ryght, or wrong, these men among 

On women do complayne* ; 
Afiyrmynge this, how that it ia 

A laSour spent in vayne. 
To love them wele; for never a dele 5 

They love a man agayne : 
For late a man do what 1|b can, 

Theyr favour to attayne, 
Yet, yf a newe do them persue, 

Theyr fint true lover than 10 

Laboureth for nought : for from her thought 

He is a banyshed man. 

I say nat nay, but that all day 

It is bothe writ and sayd 
That womans faith is, as who sayth, 15 

All utterly decayd ; 
But, nevertnelesse ryght good wytnesse 

In this case might be layd. 
That they love true, and continOie : 

Recorde the Not-browne Mayde : tO 

Which, when her love came, her to prove. 

To her to make his mone, 
Wolde nat depart ; for in her hart 

She loved but hym alone. 

Than betwaine us late us dyscus 25 

What was all the manere 
Betwayne them two : we wyll also 

Tell all the payne, and fere. 
That she was m. Now I begyn. 

So that ye me answere ; SO 

Ver. S, woman. Prolnalons, and Mr. West's copy. T. II, 
her, I. e. their. 

* My Ariend, Mr. Farmer, proposes la read the int lines 
thas, as a Latinitin : 

JSe U rifiki or wroiy, *Hm 
Ouwommto 
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the1«?ot-browne ma yd. 



yr 
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Wberfora, all ye, that preaent be 

I pray yxm^fnye an era 
•< 1 am the knygnt ; 1 ooina by nyght^ 

Aaaecretaa I can; 
Sa^inge, Alaa ! thus ttandeth the caaa, 

1 am a banyahed man.** 

ani. 

And I your wyll for to fulfyll 

la this wyll nat refiue ; 
Tmstying to ahewe, in wordea fewd. 

That men hare an yll nie 
(To theyr own ahame) women to blame» 

And canaeleaae them accnae ; 
Therlbn to you I anawere nowe, 

AU women to ezcuae, — 
Myne owne hart dere, with you what ohere ? 

I pray yon, tell anone ; 
For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 

I lore but you alone. 
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It atandeth ao ; a dede ia do 

Wherof giete barme ahall growe : 50 

My deetiny ia for to dy 

A ahamefuU deth, I trowe ; 
Or ellea to fle : the one muat be. 

None odier way I knowe, 
But to withdnwe as an outlawe, 55 

And take me to my bowe. 
Wherfons, adue, my owne hart true ! 

None orithei rede I can ; 
For I must to the grene wode go, 

Alone» a banyahed man. 60 

SHE. 

Lord, what is thys worldya biysse, 
That changeth as the mone ! 

My aomen day in lusty may 
la derked before the nooe. 

1 here you aay, farewell : Nay, nay, 65 

We depart nat ao aone. 
Why aay ye ao ? wheder wyll ye go T 

Alas ! what hare ye done 1 
All my welfare to aorrowe and care 

Shcude chaunge, yf ye were gone ; 70 

For, in my niynde, of all mankynde 

I lore but you alone. 

HI. 

I can belere, it ahall you grere. 

And aomewhat you dystniyne ; 
But, afirrwarde, your pajrnea hanle 75 

Withm a day or twayne 
Shall aone aslake ; and ye shall take 

Comfort to you aeayne. 
Why aholde ye ougnt? for, to make thought. 

Your labour were in rayne. 80 

And thus I do ; and prey you to, 

As hartely, aa I can ; 
For I moat to the grvne wode go. 

Alone, a banyahed man. 



SHI. 



Now, ayth that ye hare ahewed to me 
The aeoret of your mynde, 

I shall be pkyne*to you agajme, 
Lyke aa ye ahall me fynde. 

Syth it ia ao, that ye wyll go, 
I woUa not lore behynde ; 

Ter. 03* The •omm, ProL 
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Shall nerer be sayd, the Not-browne Mayd 

Was to her lore unk3rnde : 
Mske you iedy, for so am I, 

Allthough it were anone ; 
For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 95 

I lore but ytm alone. 

Yet I yon rede to take good hede 

What men wyll th^nke, and say : 
Ofronge, and olde it shall be tolde, 

Tnat ye be gone away, 1 00 

Your wanton wyll for to fulfill, 

In grene wode you to play ; 
And uat ye my got from your delyght 

No longer make delay. 
Rather tun ye aholde thus for me ia5 

Be called an yll woman, 
Yet wolde I to the groie wode go 

Alone, a baoyshed maa 

SBI. 

Though it be aonge of old and yonge, 

That I aholde be to blame, 1 10 

Theyre be the charge, that speke so large 

In hortrnge of my name : 
For I wrli prore, that &ythfulle lore 

It is aeroyd of shame ; 
In your dystresse, and herynesae, 1 15 

To part with you, the aame : 
And Bure all tho, that do not ao, 

True loren are they none ; 
For, in mr mynde, of all mankynde 

I lore out you alone. 1^> 

HB. 

I counceyle you, remember howe, 

It ia no maydens lawe, 
Nothynge to dont, but to renne out 

To wode with an outlawe : 
For ye must there in your hand here 125 

A bowe, redy to drawe ; 
And, as a thefe, thus must you lyre, 

Rrer in drede and awe ; 
Wherbr to rou grete hanne mygbt growe : 

Yet had I lerer than, 130 

That I had to the grene wode go^ 

Alone, a banyahed man. 

sax. 

I thinke nat nay, but as ye say, 

It is no mayaens lore : 
But lore may make me for your sake, 135 

As I hare sayd before 
To come on fote, to hunt, and shoto 

To geto us meto in store; 
For so that I your company 

May hare, 1 aske no more : 140 

From which to pert, it maketh my hart 

As colde as ony stone ; 
For, in my mynde, of all mankjrnde 

I lore but you alone. 

HS. 

For an outlawe this is the lawe, 145 

That men hym take and bynde ; 
Without pyte, hanged to be. 

And warer with the wynde, 



Ver. 01, Shall It uertr, Prol. and Mr. W. Y. M, Ah 
thoaght Mr. W. V. 117, To ihcwe aU. Prol. aiid Mr. W. 
V. 183, I ny aat, Prol. and Mr. W. Y. 136, kod More, 
Camh, copy. 

M 
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If 1 bad nede, (as God forbede !) 

What rescous coude ve fynde ? 150 

Forsoth, I trowei ye and your bowe 

For fere wolde drawe behynde : 
And no mervayle ; for lytell arayle 

Were in your counceyle than : 
Wherfore I'wyll to the grene wode go, 155 

Alone, a banyahed man. 

SHE. 

Ryght wele knowe ye, that women be 

But feble for to fyebt ; 
No womanhede it ia mdede 

To be bolde as a knyght : 160 

Yet, in such fere yf thiat ye were 

With enemyes day or nyght, 
I wolde witbstande, with bowe in hande, 

To greve them as I myght. 
And you to aave ; as women bare 165 

From deth ' men' manv one : 
For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 

I love but you alone. 

HE. 

Yet take good hede ; for ever I drede 

That ye coude nat sustayne 170 

The thomie waves, the depe raleies. 

The snowe, ^e frost, the rayne. 
The colde, the bete : for dry, or wete. 

We must lodge on the pla3me ; 
And, us abore, none other rofe 175 

But a brake bush, or twayne : 
Which Bone sholde grere you, I belere; 

And ve wolde gladly than 
That I had to the grene wode go. 

Alone, a banyshed man. 180 

SHE. 

Syth I have here bene partynere 

With you of joy and blysse, 
I must also parte of your wo 

Endure, as reson is : 
Yet am I sure of one plesure ; 185 

And, shortely, it is this : 
That, wliere ye be, me semeth, parde, 

I coude nat fare amysse. 
Without more specbe, I you beseche 

That we were sons aeone ; J 90 

For, in my mynde, of aU mankjrnde 

I love but you alone. 

HE. 

If ye go thyder, ye must consyder, 

VVhan ye have lust to dyne. 
There shall no mete be for you gete, 195 

Nor drinke, here, ale, ne wyne. 
No shet^s clone, to lye betwene, 

Made of threde and twyne ; 
None other house, but leves and bowes. 

To cover your bed and m3me, SOO 

O myne harte swete, this evyll dy6te 

Sholde make you palp and wan ; 
Wherfore I wyll to the grene wode go, 

Alone, a banyshed man. 

Ter. IM, locoors, Prol. and Mr. W. Y. 16», and alght, 
Caab. Copy. V. IM, to helpe y« with my myght, ProL 
and Mr. W. V. 17«, froat and rayne Mr. W. V. J 74, Ye 
roajit, Prol. Y. 190, shorUcy gone, ProL and Mr. W. V. 
lOS, Neythcr btrre. ProL and Hr. W. Y. SOI, Lo myn, 
Mr. Inr • 



Amonge the wylde dere, such an arohen. 

As men say that ye be, 
Ne may nat nyle or good ritayle. 

Where is so grete pleote : 
And water clere of the ryvire 

.Shall be fuU swete to me ; 
With which in hole I shall ryght wele 

Endure, as ye shall see ; 
And, or we go, a bedde or two 

I can provyde anone ; 
For, in my mynde, of all mank^'nde 

I love but you alone. 
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HE. 

Lo yet, before, ye must do more, 

it ye wyll go with me : 
As cut your here up by your ere. 

Your kyrtel by the kne ; 
Witli bowe in hande, for to withstands 

Your enemyes yf nede be : 
And this same nyght before day-lyght. 

To wode-warde wyll I He. 
Yf that ye wyU all this fulfiU, 

Do it shortely as ye can : 
Els wyll I to the grene wode go. 

Alone, a banyshed man. 

SHE. 

I shall as nowe do more for you 

Than lougeth to womanhede ; 
To shote my here, a bowe to here. 

To ahote m tyme of nede. 
O my swete mother, before all oth«r 

For you I have most drede : 
But nowe, adue ! I must ensue. 

Where fortune doth me lede. 
All this make ye : Now let us fle ; 

The day cometh fast upon ; 
For, in my m3'nde, of all mankynde 

I love but you alone. 

RE. 

Nay, naj, nat so ; ye shall nat go. 

And I shall tell ye why, 

Your appetyght is to be lyght 

Of love, 1 wele espy : 
For, lyke as ye have sayed to me. 

In iyke wyse hardely 
Ye wolde answ6re whosoever it were, 

In way of company. 
it is sayd of olde, Sone bote, sone colde ; 

And so is a woman. 
Wherfore I to the wude wyll go, 

Alone, a banyshed man. 

SHE. 

Yf ye take hede, it is no nede 

Such wordes to say by me ; 
For oft ye prayed, and longe assayed. 

Or I you loved, parde : 
And though that I of auncestry 

A barons daughter be, 
Yet have you nroved bowe I you loved 

A squyer ot lowe degre ; 
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Yer. M7, May ye nat fayle, Prol. lb. May nat fkyW. 
Mr. W. Y. SIO, above yuor ere, ProL Y. StO, above iIm 
kne, ProL and Mr. W. Y. 913, the nme, ProL and Mr. 
W. Y. Ul, For I moat to tbe^De,wvde go, ProL uad 
Mr. W. Y. Sft3, yet la, Camb. Copy. Perbapa for yt b. 
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And ever sball, wbatso befiiU ; 

To dy therfore* aaone ; 
For, in my mynde, of dl mankynde 

I lore but you alone. 



HB. 



A barons cbylde to be begylde ! 

It were a curaed dede ; 
To be felawe witb an enilawe ! 

Afanigbty God forbeda ! 
Yet beter w«re, the pee squy^ie 

Alone to forest yede, 
Tban ye sbolde say another day, 

That, by my tursed dede. 
Ye were betnyM : Wberfbte, good mayd. 

The best Teae that I can, 
Is, that I to the grene wode go. 

Alone, a banysfaed man. 

8HB. 

Whatever befall, I nefer shall 

Of this tfayng you upbrayd : 
But yf ye go, and leve me so. 

Than bare ye me betnyd. 
Remember yon wele, howe that ye dele ; 

For, yf ye, aa ye sayd. 
Be so unkynde, to lore behynde, 

Yoor lore, the Not-biowne Uayd, 
Trust me truly, that I shall dy 

Sone after ye be gone ; 
For. in my m3mde of all mankynde 

I lore but you alone. 

HB. 

Yf that ye went, ye aboUa repent^ 

For in the foraet nowe 
I hare purrayed me of a mayd, 

Whom I lore more than you ; 
Another fiiyrere, than erer ye were, 

I dare it wele arowe ; 
And of you bothe ecbe sbolde be wrotlie 

With other, as I trowe : 
It were mjme ^e, to lyre in peae ; 

So wyll I, yf I can ; 
Wherfore I to the wode wyll go. 

Alone, a banyshed man. 

SUE. 

Though in the wode I undyrttode 

Ye had a parsmour, 
All this may nought remove my thought. 

But that I wyll be your : 
And she shall fynde me soft, and kynde 

And courteys every hour ; 
Glad to fulfyll all that she wyll 

Commaunde me to my power : 
For had ye, lo, an hundred mo, 

' Of them I wolde be one ;' 
For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 

I lore but you alone. 
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dy with him. Editor's MS. Y. «78, ootbnyed, 
kr. W. V. MB, y« be w, ProL and Mr. W. T. . 



Ver. 

ProL aad 

1S3, Ye wen ankyade to ler aie behynde, ProL aad Mr. W. 

Tcr. 3i«. So the Editor*! MS. All the printed copies 

read: 

Yet woU I be that one. 
*^Le. fer tUi cante* ihmisfa I were to die for having 



Myne owne dere lore, I se the prove 

That ye be k3mde, and true ; 
Of mayde, and wyfe, in all my lyfe. 

The best that ever I knewe. 
Be mery and glad, be no more sad. 

The case is chaunged newe ; 
For it were ruthe, tint, for your truthey 

Ye sbolde have cause to rewe. 
Be nat dismayed ; whatsoever I sayd 

To you, whan I began ; 
I wyll nat to the greue wode go, 

I am no ban3rBhed man* 

811 s« 

These tydings be more gladd to me. 

Than to be made a queue, 
Yf I were sure they sbolde endure : 

But it is often sene. 
Whan men wyll breke promyae, they speko 

The word^s on the splpne. 
Ye shape some wyle me to beg}ie, 

And stele from me, I wene : 
Than were the case worse than it was. 

And I more wo-begone : 
For, in my mynde, of all mankynde 

I lore but you alone. 
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HE. 

Ye shall nat nede further to drede ; 

I wyll nat dyspanige 
You, (God dereml !) syth ye descend 

Of so grete a lynage. 340 

Nowe undyratande ; to Weatmarlande, 

Which is m3me herytage, 
I wyll you brynge j and with a rynge 

By way of maryaffe 
I wyll you take, and lady make, 345 

As snortely as I can : 
Thus hare you won an erlys son 

And not a banyshed man. 

AUTBOR. 

Here nuiy ye se, that women be 

In lore, meke, kynde, and stable : 350 

Late nerer man reprore them thau. 

Or call them rariable ; 
But, rather, pray God, that we may 

To them be comfortable ; 
Which sometyme proreth such, as he loveth, 355 

Yf they be chary table. 
For syth men wolde that women sbolde 

Be meke to them each one, 
Moche more ought they to God obey. 

And serre but hym alone. 360 



Ter. 91S, of all, Prol. and Mr. W. T. S3S, gladder. Prol. and 
Mr. W. Y. 340, grete lynyage, ProL and Mr. W. y.S4f, 
Then hare. Pral. V. 348, and nojbanyahed, PrvL and Mr. 
W. y. Stt, Thb line wantlns in Prol. and, Mr. W. V. 
355, proved--loved, ProL and Mr. W. lb. as loveth, CandK 
v. 807, Fonofh, Prol. and Mr. W. 
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CUPID'S ASSAULT: BY LORD VAUX. 



VIL 
A BALET BY THE EARL RIVERS. 



Thb amiable lif ht in which the character of 
Anthony Widville^he gallant Earl Rivera haa been 
placed by the elegant Author of the Catalogue of J 
Noble Writera, interesta ua in whatever fell from hia 
pen. It is presumed therefore that the insertion of 
this little Sonnet will be oardoned, though it should 
not be found to have much poetical merit. It is the 
only orig^inal Poem known of that nobleman's ; his 
more roluminous works being only translations. 
And if we consider that it was written during hia 
cruel confinement in Pomfiret castle a short time 
before his execution in 148S, it gives us a fine 
picture of the composure and steadineas with which 
this stout Earl beheld his approaching fate. 

This ballad we owe to Rouse a contemporary 
historian, who seems to have copied it from the 
Earrs own hand writing: In tempcn, says tliia 
writer, incarcerationis apud Pontem-Jraetum edidU 
unum Balet in anglicU, %U mihi monttratum est, quod 
subMquitur tub hit verbis: Sun what Musing, &c 
*' Rom Hitt, 8vo. 2 Edit. p. 213.'' In Rouse the 2d 
Stanza, &c. is imperfect, but the defects are here 
supplied from a more perfect copy printed in 
" Ancient Son^, from the time of King Henry III. 
to the Revolution." page 87. 

This little piece, which perhaps ourht rather to 
have been printed in stanxas of eight short lines, is 
written in imitation of a poem of Chaucer's, that will 
be found in Urry's Edit 1721, p* 565, beginning 
thus: 

" Alone walkyng. In thought plainyng. 

And sore sighying, All desolate. 
My remembryine Of my livynK 

My death wishyng Bothe erly and late. 



Infortunate Is so my fiite 

That wote ye what. Out of meaure 
My life 1 hate ; Thua deep«»tita 

In such pore estate. Doe I enduin, &€•' 



SuMWHAT musyng, And more momyng. 
In remembrmg The unstyd£utnes ; 

This world being Of such whelyng. 
Me oontrarieng, What may I geaae? 

I fere dowtles, Remedilea, 

Is now to sese My wpfull ehaunoe, 
[For unkyndness, withouten less. 

And no redreaa. Me doth avaunce. 

With displesaunce. To my grevaunoe. 
And no suraunce Of remedy.] 

Lo in this traunce, Now in substaunce. 
Such is my dawnce, Wyllyng to dye. 

Me thynkys truly, Bowndyn am I> 
And that Krot(y> To be content; 

Sisyng playnly. Fortune doth wry 
All contrary From myn entent. 

My IjflP was lent Me to on intent, 
Hytt is ny spent. Welcome fortune * 

But I ne went Thus to be shent. 
But sho hit ment ; such is bur won. 
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VIII. 
CUPID'S ASSAULT: BY LORD VAUX. 



Thb Reader will think that infant Poetry grew 
apace between the times of Rivers and Vaux, thoueh 
nearly contemporaries ; if the following Song is the 
composition of that Sir Nicholas (afterwards Lord) 
Vaux, who was the shining ornament of the court of 
Henry VII. and died in the jear 1523. 

And yet to this Lord it is attributed by Putten- 
ham in hia " Art of Eng. Poeaie, 1589. 4to. a writer 
oommcmly well informed : take the passage at lai^. 
" In this figure [Counterfait Action] the Lord 
Nicholas Vaux, a noble gentleman and much de- 
lighted in vulgar making, and a man otherwiae of 
no mat learning, but having herein a marveloua 
£Mnbtie, made a cnttie representing the Battayle and 
Assault of Cupide, so ezo^ently well, as for the 
gallant and propre application of his fiction in every 
part I cannot choose but set downe the greateat part 
of hia ditty, for in truth it cannot he amended. 
When Cupid Scaled, &o." p. 200^ — For a farther 
account of Nicholaa Lord Vaux, see Mr. Walpole's 
Noble Authon. VoL I. 



The following Copy is printed from the first Edit. 
of Surrey's Poems, 1557, 4tOv — See another Song of 
Lord Vaux's in the preoedmg Vol. Book II. No. H. 

Wren Cupide scaled first the fort. 
Wherein my hart lay wounded tore ; 

The batnr was of such a sort-. 
That I must yelde or die therfi^re. 

There sawe I Love upon the wall, h 

How he his banner did diaplay ; 
Alarme, alarme, he van to call : 

And bad hia souldioura kepe any. 

The armes, the which that Cupide bare. 

Were pearced hartea with tearea beaprent, 10 

In silver and sable to declare 
The Btedfaat love, he alwayes ment. 

Ver. 15, That fortooe Roaii HlM. T. 10, mat, i. c 



SIR ALDINOAR. 
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There might yon ae his band all dreat 

In oolonrs like to white and blaclce. 
With powder and with pelletes nreat 15 

To ino^ the ibit to tpoUe and aacke. 

Good-w^, the maiater of the shot, 
Stode in the rampire brare and proade, 

For speooe of ponder he spared not 
Aswttit I Msaoii ) to ciye aloude. 90 

Then might yon beaie the cannons rore ; 

Ecbe pace discharged a loTera loke ; 
Which had tbe power to rent, and tore 

In any plsM whereas they toke. 

And eren with the tmmpettes aowne 25 

The scaling ladders were np set. 
And Beantie walked np and downe, 

With bow in hand, and airowea whet 

Hen first Deaire began to acale, 

And slffouded him under * his ' targe ; SO 

As one the worthieat of them all. 

And aptest fiir to gere the charge. 

ThMi pushed aouldiers with their pikee. 

Ana halberdes with hand^ strokes ; 
Tbe argabttshe in fleehe it bg^tea, 35 

And dnna the ayre with misty smokes. 

And. ss it is the souldiers use 
When shot and powder gins to want, 

I hanged np my flagge of truce. 
And pleadea up for my Urea grant. 40 

When Fansy thua had made her breche, 

And Beauty entred with her band. 
With bagge and baggage, selv wretch, 

I yelded into Beinities hano. 

Then Beantie bad to blow retrete, 45 

And eyery aouldier to retire. 
And mercy wyll'd with apede to fet 

Me ca|)tiTe bound as priscmer. 

Madame, quoth I, sith that this day 

Hath aarred ^on at all assayes, 50 

I ydd to you without deby 

Here of the fbrtraase all the kayea. 

And nth that I hare ben the marke. 
At whom you shot at with your eye ; 

Nedea must you with your handy warke 55 

Or salTe my aore, or let me die. 



*«* Smce the foregoing aoiiff was first printed 
off, reaaona ha?e ocoimed, whicA incline me to be- 
licTO that Lord Vauz the poet was not the Lord 
Nicholas Vaux, who died in 15S3, but rather a suc- 
ceaaor of his in the title. — For in the first place it is 
remarkable that all the old writers mention Lord 
Vaujc, the poet, as contemponry or rather posterior 
to Sir Thomaa Wyat, and die Earl x>f Surrey, neither 
of which made any figpire till long after the death of 
the first Lord Nienolu Vauz. Thus Puttenham, in 
his " Art of English Poesie, 1589," in p, 48, baring 
named Skelton, adds, *' In the latter end of the 
same kings raigne [Henry VIIL] sprong np a new 
company of oonrtly makers rpoetsj, of whom Sir 
Thomaa Wyat th' elder, and Henr^ Eari of Surrey, 
were the two chieftaines, who haying trayailed into 
Italia, and there tasted the sweet and atately mea- 
sures and stile of the Italian poeaie . . greatly polished 
our rude and homely manner of rulgar poesie.. In 
thesBSM firns, or not long afUr, wastheLoni Nicholas 
Vaux, a man of much fiicOitie in rulgar making *." 
— Webbe, in his Discourse of English Poetrie, 1586, 
ranges them in the following oraer, " The Earl of 
Surrey, the Lord Vaux, Norton, Bristow." And 
Gaacoigne, in the place quoted in the lat roL of 
this work [B. IL No. 11.1 mentions Lord Vaux after 
Surrey^ — Again, the sole and measure of Lord 
Vaux s piecea seem too refined and polished for the 
age of Henry VII. and rather resemble the amooth- 
neas and harmony of Surrey and Wyat, than the 
rude metre of Skelton and Hawes^ — ^But what puts 
the matter out of all doubt, in the British Museum 
is a copy of his poem, I IcHht ihat I did 2ove, [rid. 
roL I. ubi supra] with this title, " A djrtt^e or sonet 
made by the Lord Vaua, in the time of the noble 
Quene Marye, representing the image of Death." 
Harl. MSS. No. 1703, i t5. 

It ia erident then that Lord Vaux the poet was 
not he that flourished in the reign of Heniy VTI. 
but either his son, or grandson : and yet acoordine 
to Dugdale's Baronage, the former was named 
Thomas, and the latter William : but this difficulty 
is not great, for none of the old writers mention the 
Christian name of the poetic Lord Vanxf, except 
Puttenham ; and it is more likely that he mi^ht be 
mistaken in that lord's name, than in the time in 
which he lired, who waa so nearly his contemporary. 

Thomas Lord Vaux, of Harrowden in Northamp- 
tonshire, was summoned to parliament in 1531. 
When he died does not appear ; but he probably 
lired till the latter end of Queen Mary's reign, since 
his son 

William was not summoned to perliament till the 
last year of that reign, in 1558. This Lord died in 
1595. See Duj^dale, rol. ii. p. 304. — Upon the 
whole I am inckned to beliere that Lord Thomas 
was the poet. 



IX, 
SIR ALDINGAR. 



This old fikbulons legend is giren fipom the editor's 
folio MS. with conjectaial emendationa, and the in- 
sertion of aome additional stansas to supply and 
complete the story. 

It has been suggested to the editor, that the 

T. aa, btr. Ed« 1907, w, Ed. 15BA. 



author of this poem seems to hare had in his eye 
the story of GunhUda, who is sometimes called 
Eleanor, and was mairied to the emperor (here 
called King) Henry. 

• L e. Gompotteloiu Is EagUih. 

t In the PandiM of Dainty DcriMS, lOMi he il ealM 
limply « Loid Yaajc the ckler." 
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SIR ALDINGAR. 



Our Icing he kept a false stewurde. 

Sir Aldingar they him call ; 
A falser steward than he was one, 

Sezrde not in hower nor haU. 

He wolde hare layne bj onr comelye qneene. 
Her deffe worsnippe to hetraye : 

Our qneene she was a good womin. 
And erennore said hnn naye. 

Sir Aldingar was wrothe in his mind. 
With her hee was never content. 

Till traitenma meanes he eolde devjrse. 
In a fyer to hare her brent. 

There oame a lasar to the Idags gate, 

A lasar both blinde and lame : 
He tooke the lasar upon his backe. 

Him on the queenes bed has layne. 

" Lye stin, lazar, wheras thou lyest, 
Looke thou goe not hence away ; 

He make thee a whole man and a aound 
In two bowers of the day *." 

Then went him forth sir Aldingar, 

And hyed him to our long : 
** If I miffht hare grace, as I hare space, 

Sad tydings I could bring." 

Say on, say on, sir Aldingar, 

Saye on the soothe to mee^ 
** Our queene hath chosen a new new lore. 

And shee wUl have none of thee. 

*' If shee had chosen a right good knigfat, 
The lease had beene her shame ; 

But she hath chose her a lazar man, 
A lazar both blinde and hune." 

If this be true, thou Aldingar, 

The tyding thou tellest to me. 
Then will I make thee a rich rich knight, 

Rich botli of golde and fee. 

But if it be false, sir Aldingar, 

As God nowe grant it bee ! 
Thy body, I sweare by the holye rood, 

Shan hang on the gallows tree. 

He brought our king to the queenes chamber, 

And opend to him the dore. 
A lodlye lore, king Harry says. 

For our queene dame Elinore ! 

If thou were a man, as thou art none. 

Here on my sword thoust dye ; 
But a parre of new gallowes shall be built. 

And tnere shalt thou hang on hye. 

Forth then hyed our king, I wyaee, 

And an angry man was hee ; 
And soone he found queene Ehnore, 

That bride so bright of blee. 

Now Ood yon sare, our q«eene, madame. 

And Christ you sare and see ; 
Heere you have chosen a newe newe love. 

And you will have none of mee^ 
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* He probably inkiooates that the king dMMid haal Umby 
Us puwvr vt UMcbiug for the Klag't £viL 



If you had chosen a right good knight. 
The lease bed been your shame : 

But you hare chose you a laser man, 
A laser both blinde and hune. 

Therfore a fyer there shall be built. 
And brent all shalt rfaou bee. ■ ■ 

" Now out alacke ! said our comly queene. 
Sir Aldingar's false to 
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Now out alacke ! aayd our oomljre queene. 
My heart with gnefe will brast. 

I had thought swerens had nerer been tive ; 
I hare prorod them true at last. 

I dreamt in my sweven on thocaday 

In my bed wheras I laye, 
I dreamt a grype and a grimlie beast 

Had carrycid my crowne awaye ; 

My gorgett and my kirde of golde. 

And all my fairs head-geere ; 
And he wola worrye me with his tosh 

And to his nest y-beare : 
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Saring there oame a little ' gnf hawke, 

A merlin him they call. 
Which untill the grounde did strike the grype. 

That de«l he downe did fiOL 80 

Giffe I were a man, as now I am iioBa, 

A battell wold I prove, 
To fight with that traitor Aldingar ; 

Att him I cast my glore. 



But seeing Ime able noe battell to make. 

My liege, grant me a knight 
To fight with that traitor sir Aldingar, 

To maintairi me in my light." 

" Now forty dayes I will gire thee 
To seeke thee a knight therin : 

If thou find not a knight in forty dayea 
Thy bodye it must brenn." 

Then abee sent east, and shee sent west. 

By north and aouth bedeene : 
But never a champion colde she find, 

Wolde fight with that knight soe keene. 

Now twenty dayes were spent and gone, 
Noe helpe there might be had ; 

Many a teare abed our oomelye queeoe 
And aye her hart was sad. 

Then came one of the oueenes damselles. 

And knelt upon her Icnee, 
" Cheare up, eheare up, my gracious dame, 

I trust yet helpe may be : 

And here I will make mine avowe. 

And with the same me binde ; 
That never will I return to thee. 

Till I some helpe may finde." 

Then forth ahe rode on a faire palfiayv 

Oer hill and dale about : 
But never a champion colde she finde, 

Wolde fighte with that knight ao stout. 
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Vcr.n, Me below, ver. 13T, 



SIR ALDINGAR. 
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And nowe th« daye drewe on • pace. 
When oar good queene must dye ; 

AU woe-begone was that faire damseUe, 
When ahe found no helpe was nye. 
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AH woe-begone was that faire damselle, 
And the salt teaies fell from her e?e : 

When lo ! as she rode by a rirers si^. 
She met with a tinje boye. 

A dnve bojre she mette, God wot. 

All clad in mantle of golde ; 
He seemed noe more in mans likendiae, 

Hien a childe of four yeere olde. 

Why niere you, damselle faire, he aayd. 
And what doth causa you monne 1 

The damsell scant wolde deigne a looke. 
Bat hat she pricked on. 

Yet tum againe, thou fiiVra damselle. 
And greete thy queene from mee : 

When bole is att hyest, boote is nyest, 
Nowe helpe enoughe may bee. 

Bid her rentiember what she dresmt 
In her bedd, wheras sbee laye ; 

How when the grype and the grimly beast 
Wolde haTO caxried her crowne awaye, 

Eren then there came the little gray hawke. 
And saved her from his clawes : 

Then bidd the queene be merry at hart, 
For hearen will fende her cause. 

Back then rode that faire damselle. 

And her hart it lent for glee : 
And when she told her gracious dame 

A gladd woman then was shee. 

Bnt when the appointed day was come. 

No helpe appeiued nye : 
Then woeful, woeful was her hart, 

And the teares stood in her eye. 

And nowe a fyer was built of wood ; 

And a stake was made of tree ; 
And nowe Queene Elinor forth was led, 

A sorrowful sight to see. 

Three times the herault he wared his hand. 
And three times spake on hye : 

Giffany sood knight will fende this dame, 
Come K>rth, or shee must dye. 



No knight stood forth, no knight there 

No helpe appeared nye : 
And now the fyer was lighted up, 

Queen Elinor she must dye. 

• 

And now the fyer was lighted up. 

As hot as hot might bee ; 
When riding upon a little white steed. 

The tinye boy they see. 



" Away with that stake, away with those brands. 
And loose our comehre ({ueene : 166 

I sm come to fight with Sir Aldingar, 
And prove hua a traitor keene." 
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Forthe then stood Sir Aldingar, 

But when he saw the chylde, 170 

He laughed, and scoffed and turned his baoke. 

And weened he had been beguylde. 
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Now tnme, nowtnme thee, Aldingar, 
And eyther fighte or flee ; 
I trust tliat I shdl ayeuffe the wronge. 
Though I am 80 smaU to see." 

The boye imlld forth a welLgood sworde 

So gilt It dasaled the ee ; 
The first stroke stricken at Aldingar 

Smote off his leggs by the knee. 

" Stand up, stand up, thou fclse traitdr, 

And fiffnt upon thy feete. 
For and uiou thrire, as thou begin'st. 

Of height wee shall be meete.** 

A priest, a priest, sayes Aldingar, 

while I am a man alive. 
A priest, a priest, sayes Aldingar, 

Me iot to houxle and shrive. 



I wolde hare laiae by our comlie queene, 

Hot shee wolde never consent; 190 

Then I thought to betraye her unto our kinge 
In a fyer to have her brent. 
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There oasue a laser to the kings gates, 
A laser both blind and lame; 

I tooke the lazar upon my backe, 
And on her bedd had nim layne. 

Then ranne I to our oomlye king. 

These tidings sore to telL 
But ever ahu;ke ( sayee Aldingar, 

Falsing never doth well, 

Fonrive, forgive me, queene, madame. 

Tat diort time I must live, 
*' Nowe Christ forgive thee, Aldingar, 

As freely I forgive.** 

Here take thy queene, our King Harryd, 

And love her as thy life. 
For never hsd a king in Christentye, 

A truer and frnrer wife. 



King Henxye ran to claspe his queene. 

And loosed her full sone ; 
Then tumd to look for the tinye boye ; 

The boye was vanisht and gone. 

■ 

But fint he had touchd the laxar man. 
And stroakt him with his hand : 

The hoar under the gaUowes tree 
AU whole and sounde did stand. 



The Issar under the gallowes tree 
Was oomelye^ straight and tall ; 
King Henxye made him his head stewibde 
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To wryte withinn his halL 
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THE GABERLUNZTE MAN. 



X. 
THE GABERLUNZIE MAN. 



A SCOTTISH SONO* 



« 
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Tradition infonns us that the author of this song 
was King James V. of Scotland. This prince 
(whoee cfaaiucter for wit and libertinism bears a 
great resemblance to that of his gay successor 
Charles II.) was noted for strolling about his do- 
minions in disguise*, and for his frequent gallantries 
with country girla. Two adyentures of this kind he 
hath celebrated with his own pen, yiz. in this ballad 
of " The Gaberlunzie Man ;** and in another, entitled 

The Jolly Beggar,** beginning thus : 

Thair was a joUie beggar, and a begging he was 
boun, 
And he tnik up his quartera into a land' art toun. 

Fa, la, la, &c." 

It seems to be the latter of these ballads (which 
was too licentious to be admitted into this collection) 
that is meant in the Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Authors t, where the ingenious writer remarks, that 
there is something yery ludicrous in the young wo- 
man's distress when she thought her first favour had 
been thrown away upon a beggar. 

Bishop Tanner has attributed to James V. the 
celebrated ballad of" Christ's Kirk on the Green," 
which is ascribed to King James I. in Bannatyne's 
MS. written in 1568: and notwithstanding that 
authority, the editor of this book is of opinion that 
Bishop Tanner was right. 

King James V. died Dec. 13th, 1M2, aged S3. 

Ths pauky auld Carle came ovir the lee 
Wi' mony good-eens and days to mee. 
Saying, uoodwife, for sour courtesie. 

Will ae lodge a silly poor man 1 
The night was cauld, the carle was wat, 5 

And down asout the ingle he sat; 
My dochten shoulden he gan to clap, 

And cadgily ranted and sang. 

O wow I quo he, were I as free. 

As firet when I saw this countrie, 10 

How blyth and merry wad I bee ! 

And I wad nevir think lang. 
He grew canty, and she grew fain ; 
But little did ner auld minny ken 
What thir alee twa togither were 8ay*n, 15 

When wooing they were sa thnng. 

And O ! quo he, ann ze were as black. 
As evir the crown of your dadyea hat, 
Tis I wad lay thee by my back, 

And awa wi' me thou sould gang. tO 

And O ! quoth she, ann I were as white. 
As evil the snaw lay on the dike, 
Hd dead me brew, and lady-like. 

And awa with thee lid gang. 

Between the twa was made a plot ; 85 

Thev raise a wee before the cock, 
And wyliely they shot the lock, 

* K. of a tinker, befpir, &c Thm he nicd to visit a 
■raiili'p dan^ter at Niddiy, near EdiAbnrcb. 
t Vol. 11. p. soa. 



And fast tollie bent are they ganc^ 
Up the mom the anld wite raise. 
And at her leisure put on her claiths. 
Syne to the servants bed die gaes 
To apeir for the silly poor man. 

m 

She gaed to the bed, whair the beggar lay. 
The atrae waa cauld, he was away. 
She clapt her hands, cfyd, Dulefn^ day ! 

For some of our geir will be gane. 
Some ran to coffer, and some to kist. 
But nought yna stown that could be mist. 
She dancid her lane, cryd. Praise be blest, 

I have lodgd a leal poor man. 
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Since naithinga awa, as we can leam. 

The kirns to kirn, and milk to earn, 

Gae butt the house, lass, and waken my bairn. 

And bid her come quickly ben. 
The servant gaed where the dochter lay, 45 

The sheets was cauld, she was away. 
And fast to her goodwife can say, 

Shes aff with the gaberlunzie-man. 

O fy gar ride, and fy gar rin, 

And hast ze, find these traitora agen ; 50 

For shoes be burnt, and bees be slein. 

The wearyfou gaberlunzie-man. 
Some rade upo horse, some ran a fit. 
The wife waa wood, and out o' her wit ; 
She could na gang, nor yet could she sit, 55 

But ay did curse and did ban. 

Mean time far hind out ovm the lee. 
For snug in a glen, where nane could see. 
The twa, with kindlie sport and glee. 

Cut flree a new cheese- a whang. 60 

The priving was gude, it pleas 'd them baith. 
To lo'e her for ay, he gae her hia aith. 
. Quo she, to leave thee, I wdl be laith. 

My winsome gaberlunzie-man. 

O kend my minny I were wi' zou, 65 

lUfardly wad she crook her mou, 
Sic a poor man sheld nevir trow, 

Afhr the gaberlunzie-mon. 
My dear, quo he, zee're zet owre zonge ; 
And bae na learnt the beggan tonge, 70 

To follow me frae toun to toun, 

And carrie the gaberlunzie on. 

Wi' ka<ik and keel, lU win zour bread. 

And spindles and whorles for them wha need 

Whilk is a gentil trade indeed 75 

The gaberlunzie to carrie— o. 
Ill bow my leg and crook my knee. 
And drew a black clout owre my ea, 
A criple or blind they will cau me : 

While we sail sing and be merrie— o. 



Ver. 99, The C«rline. Other coplea^ 



ON THOMAS LORD CROMWELL. 
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XI. 
ON THOMAS LORD CROMWELL. 



It is erer the fUB of a disgneed minister to bo 
ibnaken by hk friends, and insulted by bis enemies, 
always reckoning among tbe latter the giddy incon- 
stant multitude* We have here a spurn at fiJlen 
frreatnesa from some angry partisan of declining 
Popeiy, who could never forgive the downfiall of 
their Diana, and loss of their craft. The ballad 
seems to have been composed between the time of 
Cromwell's ccMnmitment to the Tower, June 11, 
1540, and that of his being beheaded July 28, follow- 
ing. A short interval! but Henry's passion for 
Catharine Howard would admit of no delay. Not- 
withstanding our libeller, CiomweU had many excel- 
lent qualities : bis great fault was too mudi obse- 
quiousness to the arbitrary voill of his master ; but 
let it be eonaidered that this master had raised him 
from obsooiity, and that the high-bom nobility bad 
shewn him tbe way in every kind of mean and servile 
complianoeg — ^The original copy printed at London 
in 1540, is intitled, *' A newe ballade made of Thomas 
Crumwel, called TroUe on away." To it is prefixed 
this distich by way of burthen, 

TroDe on away, trolla on awaye. 

Synge heave and nowe rombelowe troUe on away. 

Both man and chylde is glad to here teU 
Of that &]se tzaytouie Thomas CrumweU, 
Now that be is set to leame to spell. 

Synge trolle on away. 

When fortune lokyd the in thy face. 
Thou haddyst fiiyre tjrme, but thou lackydyst grace ; 
Thy Gofers with golcM thou fyllydst a pace. 6 

Syo^go* &C. 

Both plate and chalys came to thy fyst. 
Thou lodnrdst th«m vp where no man wyst, 
Tyll in the kynges treaaonre suche thinges were 
myst. 

d3mge, &c. 

Both crust and crumme came thorowe thy handes,10 
Thy marchanndyae sayled over the sandes, 
Therfbre nowe thou art layde fast in bandes. 

Synge, &c 

Fjrrate when kynge Heniy, God sane his grace ! 
Percmrud mysehefe kyndlyd in thy face. 
Then it was tyme to purchase the a place. 15 

Synge, &c. 

Hys grace wud ener of geiityll nature, 

Mouyd with petye, and made the hys seruyture ; 

i But thou, as a wretche, suche thinges dyd procure. 

I Synge, &c. 

Thou dyd not remembre, false bere^ke, 
I One God, one faj^th, and one kynge catholyke, 20 

For tbouhast bene so long a scysmatyke. 
I Synge, &c. 



Thou woldyst not leame to knowe these thre ; 
But euAr was full of inianite : 
Wherfore all this lands nathe hen troubled with the. 

Synge, &c. 

All they, that were of the new tiycke, 25 

Agaynst the churche thou baddest them stycse , 
Wherfore nowe thou haste touchyd tbe qnycke. 

Synge, &c. 

Bothe sacramentes and sacramentaUes 
Thou woldyst not suffre within thy walles ; 
Nor let vs praye for all chrysten soules. 30 

Synge, &c. 

Of whst generacyon thou were no tonge can tell, 
Whyther'of Chayme, or Syschemell, 
Or else sent vs nome the deuyll of hell. 

Synge, &c. 

Tho woldest neuer to vertue applye, 

But oouetyd ener to clymme to nye, 55 

And nowe haste thou trodden thy i^oo awrye. 

Synge, &o. 

Who-60-euer dyd winne thou wolde not lose *, 
Wherfore all Eoiglande doth hate the, as I suppose 
Bycause thou wast false to the redolent rose. 

S^oige, &C. 

Thou myghtest have learned thy cloth to flocke 40 
Upon thy gresy fullers stocke ; 
W^herfore lay aowne thy heade vpon this bloeke. 

Synge, &c. 

Yet saue that soule, that God hath bought. 
And for thy carcas care thou nought. 
Let it suffre payne, as it hath wrought. 45 

Synge, &c 

God saue kyng Hairy with all his power. 
And piynce Edwarde that goodly nowre, 
With al hys lordes of great honoure. 

Synge trolle on awaye, syng trolle on away. 

Hevye and how rombelowe trolle on awaye. 

tit The foregoing Piece gave rise to a poetic 
controversy, which was carried on through a suc- 
cession of seven or eight Ballads written for and 
against Lord Cromwell. These are all preserved 
in Ae archives of the Antiquarian Society, m a large 
folio Collection of Proclamations, &&, make in the 
reigns of King Henry VIII., King Edward VI., 
Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth, King James I, &c 



Ver. St, i. e. Caio or Ishmael. V. 41. Cromwell's father la 
generally said to have been a blarksmith at Putney : bat 
the author of this Ballad would iaalnnate that either he him- 
self or some of his ancestors were FuUers by trade. 
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XII. 
HARPALUS. 



AN AKaSMT ENOUSR PASTORAL. 



This beautiful poem, which is perhaps the first at- 
tempt at pastoral writing in our language, is pre- 
served among the "Songs and Sonnettes" of the Earl 
of Surrey, &c. 4to, in that part of the collection, 
which consists of pieces by *' Uncertain Auctours.'* 
These poems were first published in 1557, ten years 
after that accomplished nobleman fell a victim to the 
tyranny of Henry VIII, but it is presumed most of 
tnem wen composed before the death of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt in 1541. See Surrey's Poems, 4to, fol. 19, 
49. 

Though written perhaps near half a century before 
the " Shepherd's Calencur*,*' this will be found iar 
superior to any of those Eclogues, in natural un- 
afiected sentiments, in simplicity of style, in easy 
flow of versification, and all other beauties of pasto- 
ral poetrv. Spenser ought to have profited more by 
so excellent a model. 

Phyuda was a fiure mayde. 

As fresh as any flowre ; 
Whom Harpalns the Herdman prayde 

To be hl^ paramour. 

Harpalus, and eke Corin, 5 

Were herdmen both yfere : 
And Phylida could twist and spinne. 

And Uiereto sing full clere. 



But Phylida was all td eoye. 

For Harpalus to winne : 
For Corin was her onely joye. 

Who forst her not a pinne. 

How often would she flowers twine? 

How often garlandes make 
Of couslips and of colombinet 

And al for Corin's sake. 

But Corin, he had hankes to lure. 
And forced more the field : 

Of lovers laws he toke no cure ; 
For once he was beg^de. 

Harpalus prevailed nought. 

His labour all was lost ; 
For he was fiudest from her thought. 

And yet he loved her most. 

Therefore waxt he both pale and leane, 

And drye as clot of clay : 
His fleshe it was consumed oleane * 

His eolourgone away. 

His beard it had not long be shave ; 

His heore hong all unkempt : 
A man most fit even for the grave. 

Whom spiteful! love had spent 
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• Flrtt paMtahed in 1579. 



His eyes were red, and all * forewacht* ; 

His face besprent with teares : 
It semde unhap had him long ' hatcht*. 

In mids of his dispaires. 

His clothes were blacke, and also bare ; 

As one forlome was he ; 
Upon his head alwayes he ware 

A wreath of wyUow tree. 

His beastes he kept upon the hyll. 

And he sate in the aa!e ; 
And thus with sighes and sorrowes shril. 

He gan to tell his tale. 

Oh Harpalus ! (thus would he say) 

Unhappiest under sunne ! 
The cause of thine unhappy day. 

By love was first begunne. 

For thou wentest first by sute to seeke 

A tigre to make tame. 
That settee not by thy love a leeke ; 

But makes thy griefe her game. 

As easy it were for to convert 

The frost into ' a' flame ; 
As for to tume a frowarde hert. 

Whom thou so fiiiae wouldst frame. 

Corin he liveth oarelesse : 
He leapes among the leaves : 

He eates the frutes of thy redresse : 
Thou 're^t', he takes the sheavea. 

My beastes, a whyle your foode refraine. 
And harke your herdmans sounde ; 

Whom spiteful! love, alas ! hath slaine. 
Through-girt with many a wounde. 

happy be ye, l>eastes wilde, 

. That here your pasture takes : 

1 se that ye be not begilde 

Of these your fiuthfull makes. 

The hart he feedeth by the hinde : 

The bucke harde by the do : 
The turtle dove is not unkinde 

To him that loves her so. 

The ewe she hath by her the ramme ; 

The young cow hath the bull : 
The calfe with many a lus^ lambe 

Do fede their hunger fulL 

But, wel-away ! that nature wrought 

The, Phylida, so faire : 
For I may say that I have bought 

Thy beauty tXl id deare. 
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Ver. 33, Ac. The Corrcctloot are flran Bd. 1374. 



RODIN AND MAKYNE. 
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Wliat rM«m is dnt eraelde 
With beautie aboaU h«Te part 1 

Or eb tint rach great tyiumj 
Should dwdl in wonans Imtl 

I Me therefoire to shape m j death 

She craelly is preet -, 
To th' ende that 1 may want my breath 

M J dayes been at the beat. 

O Cnmde, grannt this my reqeeat. 
Ana do not stoppe thine earea. 

That ahe may feele within her breet 
The painea of mj dispaiiea : 
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Of Corin ' who' is earelease. 
That she may craye her fee : 

As I hare done in great distresse, 
That loted her ftithfully. 

But since that I shal die her slare ; 

Her slsTe, and eke her thiall : 
Write you, my frendes, upon my grave 

This cbaunce that is befalL 

" Here tieth unhappy Harpalus 

By cniell lore now slaine : 
Whom Pbylida unjustly thus 

Hath murdred with disdaine." 
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XIII. 
ROBIN AND MAKYNE. 



AV ANCIBIIT SOOmSH PASTORAL. 



The pafan of pastoral poeay is here oootested by a 
contemp o r ar y wr i t er with the anthor of the foregoing. 
The eritiea wiU judge of their reneotiTe merita ; but 
must make aome allowance for the preceding ballad, 
which is giyen simdiy, as it stands in the old 
editions: whereas this, which follows, has been re- 
vised and amended throoghont by Allan Ramsay, from 
whose " Erer-Green," VoL 1. it is here chiefly 
printed. The curious Reader may howeyer com- 
pare it with the more original copy, printed among 
** Ancient Scottish Poems, from tne MS. of George 
Bamiatyne, 1568. Edinb. 1770, ISmo." Mr. Robert 
Henryaon (to whom we are indebted for this Poem) 
appears to ao much adrantage among the writers of 
eclogue, that we are sornr we can give little other 
account of him beaides wnat is contained in the fol- 
lowing eloge, written by W. Dunbar, a Scottish 
poet, who lived about the middle of the 16th 
century: 

" In Dumieiling, he [Death] hath tane Broun, 
With gude Mr. Robert Heniyson." 

Indeed some little further insight into the history 
of this Scottish bard is gained from the title pre- 
fixed to some of his poems preserved in the British 
Museum ; vis. ** llie morall Fabillis of Esop com- 
^lit be Maister Robert Henrisoun, Scolmaister of 
Dumfermting, 1571." Harleian MSS. 3865. $. 1. 

In Ramsay's " Ever-Grreen," VoL I. whence the 
above distich is extracted, are preserved two other 
little Doric pieces by Henryson ; the one intitled 
"The Lyon and the Mouse;" the other "The 
Ganneot of Gude Ladyis." Some other of his Poems 
may be seen in the " Ancient Scottish Poems 
printed from Bannatyne's MS." above referred to. 

RoniN sat on the gude grene hill, 

Keipand a flock of fie, 
Quhen mirry Makyne said him till, 

" O Rolnn raw on me : 
I baif thee luivt baith loud and still, .5 

Thir towmonds twa or thre ; 
My dule in dem hot gilF thou dill, 

Doubtlesa but dreid 111 die." 



Roinn replied. Now bv the rude, 
Naithing of luve I Knaw, 

Bnt keip my sheip undir yon wod : 
Lo quhair they laik on raw. 
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Quhat can have mart thee in thy mude. 

Thou Makyne to me schaw ; 
Or quhat is luve, or to be lude ? 15 

Fain wald I leir that law. 



" The law of luve gin thou wald leir, 

Tak thair an A, B, C ; 
Be heynd, courtas, and fair of feir, 

Wvse, hardy, kind and fne, 20 

Sae that nae danger do the deir,« 

Quhat dule in dem thou drie ; 
Press ay to pleis and blyth appeir. 

Be patient and privie.'' 

Robin, he answert her againe, t5 

I wat not quhat is luve ; 
But I haif marvel in certaine 

Quhat makea thee thus wanmfe. 
The wedder is £ur, and I am fain ; 

My aheep gais hail abuve ; 50 

And sould we pley us on the plain, 

They wald us baith repruve. 

'* Robin, tak tent unto my tale. 

And wirk all as I reid ; 
And thou sail, haif my heart all bale, 35 

Eik and my maiden-heid : 
Sen God, he sendis bute for bale. 

And for muming remeid, 
I'dem with thee hot gif I dale, 

Doubtleaa I am but deid." 40 



Makjne, to-numi be this ilk tyde, 

Gif ye will meit me heir, 
Maybe my sheip ma^ gang besyde, 

Quhyle we have hggd rail neir ; 
But maugre haif I, gif I byde, 45 

Free thay begin to steir, 
Quhat lyes on heart I will nocht hyd, ' 

Then Makyne mak gude cheir. 



Ver. 10, Baanatyne't MS. readi as above, hif ywi, sot 
keyed, m in tbe Edinb. ediu 1770. Y. SI, So that nodan 
ger. Banaatyiie'a MS. 
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GENTLE HERDSMAN. 



" Robin, tbou reirt me of my rest ; 

I luve bot tbee aleoe." 
Makyne, adieu ! tbe lun goes west. 

The day is neir-hand gaoe. 
" Robin, in dule I am so drest, 

That lure will be my bane." 
Mykyn, pie luve qubair-eir ye list. 

For leman I luio nane. 

" Robin, I stand in sic a styloi 

1 sich and that ftiU sair." 
Makyne, I have bene here this quyle ; 

At hame I wish I were. 
** Robin, my hinny, talk and smyle, 

Gif thou will do nae mair.*' 
Makyne, som other man beg^yle, 

For hameward I will fare. 

Syne Robin on his ways he went, 

As light as leif on tree ; 
But Makyne mumt and made lament, 

Scho trow'd him neir to see. 
Robin he brayd attowre the bent : 

Then Makyne cried on hie, 
" Now may Uiou sing, for I am shent ! 

Qahat ailis luve at me ?" 
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Makyne went hame withouten fail, 

And weirylie could weip ; 
Then Robin' in a full fair dale 

Assemblit all his sheip. 
Be that some part of Makyne's aU, 

Out-throir his heart could creip ; 
Hir fast he followt to assail, 

And till her tuke gude keip. 

Abvd, abyd, thou fair Makyne, 

A word for ony thing ; 
For all my luve, it sail be thyne, 

Withouten departing. 
All hale thy heart for till have myne, 

Is all my coyeting ; 
My sheip to mom quhyle houris nyne, 

Will need of nae keiping. 
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" Robin, thou hast heard sung and mj. 

In gests and storys sold. 
The man that will not when he may. 

Sail hare nocht when he wald. 
I pray to heaTen baith nicht and day. 

Be eiked their canes see cauld. 
That presses first with thee to play 

Be forrest, firth, or ftnld." 

Makyne, the nicht is soft and dry. 

The wether warm and iur. 
And the grene wod richt neir-hand by, 

To waUc attowre all where : 
There may nae janglers us espy. 

That is in Iuto contrair ; 
Therin, Makyne, baith you and I 

Unseen may mak repair. 

" Robin, that waild is now away, 

And quyt brooht till an end : 
And nevir again thereto, perfay. 

Sail it be as thou wend ; 
For of my pain thou made but play ; 

I woros in rain did spend : 
As thou hast done, sae sail I say. 

Mum on, I think to mend.*' 
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Makyne, the hope of all my httl. 

My heart on thee is set ; 
111 evermair to thee be l«sil, 

Quhyle I may live but lett. 
Never to fail as uthers feill, 

Quhat grace so eir I get 
Robin, with thee I will not deill ; 

Adieu, for this we met." 

Makjrne went hameward blyth enougli, 

Outowre the holtis hair ; 
Pure Robin murad, and Makyne leagli ; 

Scho sang, and he sicht sau* : 
And so left him bajrth wo and wreuoh. 

In dolor and in care, 
Keipand bis herd undo* a beach, 

Amang the rushy gair. 
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XIV. 
GENTLE HERDSMAN, TELL TO ME. 



DIALOGUE BETWEEN A PIUIRIM AND HERDSMAN. 



The scene of this beautiful old ballad is laid near 
Walsingham, in Norfolk, where was anciently an 
image of the Virgin Mary, famous over all Europe 
for the numerous pilgrimages made to it, and the 
great riches it possesswi. Erasmus bus given a very 
exact and humorous description of the superstitions 
practised there in his time. (See his account of the 
" Virgo Paratlialassia," in his colloquy, intitled, 
" Peregrinatio Religionis Ergo." He tells us, the 
rich offerings in silver, j^ld, and precious stones, 
that were Inere shewn bun, were mcredible, there 
being scarce a person of any note in £n>;land, but 
what some time or other paid a visit, or sent a pre- 
sent to " Our Lady of Walsingham*." At the disso- 

* See at tbe end of this Ballad an account of the annual 
offerinp of tlie Earit of Nortbnmberiand. 



lution of the monasteries in 1538, Ihis splendid 
image, with anotho* from Ipswich, was canied to 
Chelsea, and there burnt in the presence of commis- 
sioners ; who, we trust, did not bum the jewels and 
the finery. 

This poem is printed from a copy in tbe editor's 
folio MS. which had greatly suffered by the hand of 
time ; but vestiges of several of the lines remaining, 
some conjectural supplements have been attempted, 
which, for greater exactness, are in this one ballad 
distinguished by italics. 



Ver. 00, Bannatyne'B MS. haa woM, not wood, ai In Ed. 
1770. y. 117. BaDnatync** MS. reads at above fcQI, no 
fkill, as In Ed. 1770. 



GENTLE HERDSMAN. 
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GsNTLB heardflman, tell to me. 

Of enrtesy I thee pr»y , 
Unto the towne of Walaingham 

Whieh is the right and ready way. 

'* Unto the tovne of Wabingham 
The way is hard for tp he gon ; 

And rerry crooked are those pathes 
For you to find out all alone." 

Weere the miles douhled thrise, 
And the way never soe ill, 

Itt were not enough for mine offence f 
Itt is soe grieTOUB and soe ilL 
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" Thy yeearesare young, thy face is (aire, 
Thy witts are weake, thy thoughts are greene ; 

Tune hath not riven thee leave, as yett, 15 

For to oonimitt so great a sume.' 

Yes, heardsman, yes, soe woldeet thou say, 

If thoa knewest soe much as I ; 
My witts, and thoughts, and all the rest. 

Hare well deserved for to dye. SO 

I am not what I seeme to bee. 
My clothes and aexe doe differ fiitr . 

I am a woman, woe is me ! 
Bent to greeffe and irksome care. 

F9r my beloved, and well-beloved, 25 

My vMyieard cruelty could kiU : 
And though my ttaret wiil nought avail. 

Matt doarely I bewail hm stilL 

He IMS the flower of noble wights, 

xVontf ever more sincere colde bee ; SO 

Cfeomdy mien and ihape bee was, 

And tenderlye hee loved mee. 

Whtn thus I saw he loved me well, 

/ grewe so jmmd hit pome to see. 
That I, «^ did not know myselfe, 35 

TTumght seome of ludi a youth as hee. 

*And grew soe cor and nice to please, 

As women's lookes are often soe. 
He might not kisse, nor hand forsootli, 

Unlesse I willed him soe to doe. 40 



* Thiee of tbe foUowing lUnus have been flnelv para- 
pkraacd 1»y Dr. Gotdsmith, ia his charmlnc tM&ad of 
** Bdwia and Emma ;" the nsMlcr of taite will have a plea- 
in eompariDg them with the orlgloaL 

. 'And' aCffl I try'd each fickle art, 
Importniiate and vain; 
AjmI while his paMion toach'd my beait, 
I tiinmph'd to hto pain. 

Tin qelte dejected with mj aeoni 

He left rac to my pride ; 
And aooght a loUtnde forlorn, 

Ib aecret, inhere he dy'd. 



Thus being wearyed with delayes 
To see 1 pittyed not his greeffe. 

He gott him to a secrett place. 
And there he dyed wimout releeffe. 

And for his sake these weeds I weare. 
And sacri£Sce my tender age ; 

And every day He begg my bread. 
To undei^o this pilgrimage. 

Thus eveiy day I fast and pray. 
And ever will doe till I dye ; 

And gett me to some secrett place. 
For soe did hee, and soe will I. 

Now, gentle heardsman, aske no more. 
But keepe my secretts I thee pray : 

Unto the towne of Walsinghton 
Show me the right and readye way« 
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" Now goe thy wayes, and God before 1 

For he must ever ffuide thee still : 
Tume downe that due, the right hand peth, 

And soe, fiiire pilgrim, fare thee wdl !*' 

*«* To show what constant tribute was paid to 
" Our Lady of Walsineham," I shall give a few ez- 
tracu from the *< Houshold-Book of Henry Algernon 
Percy, 5th Earl of Northumberland." Printed 1770, 
8vo. 

Sect XLIU. page 537, &c. 

Item, M^ Lorde usith yerly to send afor Michaelmas 
for his Lordschip's Offerynge to our Lady of 
Walsyngehamw — im d. 

Item, My Lorde usith ande accustumyth to sende 
yerely for tbe uphddynge of the Light of Wax 
whicn his Lordschip fyndith bimynge yerly befor 
our Lad^ of Walsyngham, contenynge jj lb. of 
Wax in it after tnj d. ob. for the fyndynge of every 
lb. redy wrought by a covenaunt maid with the 
Channon by greet, tor the hole yere, for tbe ^nd- 
inge of the said Lyght hymning. — vi s. tnty (L 

Item, My Lord usith and accustomith to syende 
yerdy to the Channon thatkepith the Light before 
our Lady* of Walsyngham, for his reward for the 
hole yere, for kepynge of tbe said Light, lightynge 
of it at all service tymes dayly tborowt the yere, — 
av'd. 

Itku, My Lord usith and accustomyih yerely to 
send to the Prest that kepith the Light, lyghtynge 
of it at all service tymes daily thorowt the yere,— 
t|^' s. Uy d« 



Bat mine the sorrow, mine the faolt, 
And well my life shall pay ; 

111 seek the aolitode he soaght. 
And stretch me where he lay. 

And there forlorn despairing hid, 
111 lay me down and die : 

Twas so for me that Edwin did. 
And so for him wiU I. 
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KING EDWARD IV. AND THE TANNER OF TAMWORTH. 



XY. 
KING EDWARD IV. AND THE TANNER OF TAMWORTH. 



Was a story of great fame among our ancestors. 
The author of the " Art of Englisli Poesie/' 1589, 
4to. seems to speak of it as a real fact. — Describing 
that Ticious mode of speech, which the Greeks 
caUed Acyron, i. e. " When we use a dark and 
obscure word, utterly repugnant to that we should 
express ;" he adds, '* Such manner of uncouth 
speech did the Tanner of Tamworth use to king 
Edward the Fourth; which Tanner^ having a great 
while mistaken him, and used very broad tuke with 
him, at length perceiving by his traine that it was 
the icing, was afraide he should be punished for it, 
[and] said thus, with a certain rude repentance, 

" I hope I shall be hanged to-morrow, 

" for [I fun mti] I Aall be hanged ; whereat the 
king laughed a good*, not only to see the Tanner's 
vaine feare, but also to heare his illshapen terme : 
and gjare him for recompence of his good sport, the 
inheritance of Plumpton-parke. ' I am afraid,' " con- 
cludes this sagacious writer, " ' the poets of our 
times that speeke more finely and correctedly, will 
come too short of such a reward,' " p. f 14. — The 
phrase here referred to. is not found in this ballad 
at present t, but occurs with some variation in ano- 
ther old poem, intitled " John the Reeve," described 
in the following volume, (see the Preface to ^' the 
King and the Miller,") viz. : 

*' Nay, sayd John, b^ Gods grace, 
And Edward wer m this place, 

Hee shold not touch this tonne : 
He wold be wroth with John I hope, 
Thereffore I beshrew the soupe. 

That in his mouth shold come." Ft f. at 34. 

The following text is selected (with such other 
corrections as occurred) from two copies in black 
letter. The one in the Bodleyan library, intitled, 
"A merrie, pleasant, and delectable historie be- 
tweenc King Edward the Founh, and a Tanner of 
Tamworth, cue, printed at London, by John Danter, 
1596." This copy, ancient as it now is, appears to 
have been modernized and altered at the tune it was 
published ; and many vestiges of the more ancient 
readings were recovered from another copy, (though 
more recently printed,) in one sheet folio, without 
date, in the Pepys collection. 

But these are both very inferior in point of anti- 
quitv to the old Ballad of "The King and the 
Barker," reprinted with other " Pieces of Ancient 
Popular Poetry from Authentic Manuscripts, and 
old Printed Copies, &c. Lond. 1791, 8vo. As that 
very antioue Poem had never occurred to the Editor 
of the Reliques, till he saw it in the above collection, 
he now refers the curious Reader to it, as an imper- 
fect and incorrect copy of the old original Ballad. 

In summer time, when leaves grow greene. 

And blossoms bedecke the tree. 
King Edward wolde a hunting ryde. 

Some pastime for to see. 



• VId. Glou. 
iNor in that of the Barker raendoncd below. 



With hawke and hounde he made mm bowne, 5 

With home, and eke witii bowe ; 
To Drayton Basset he tooke his waye. 

With all his lordes a rowe. 

And he had ridden ore dale and downe 

By eight of clocke in the day, 10 

When he was ware of a bold tanner. 
Come ryding along the waye. 

A fayre russet coat the tanner had on 

Fast buttoned under his chin. 
And under him a good cow-hide, 15 

And a mare of four shilling*. 

Nowe stand you still, my good lordes all. 

Under the grene wood spraye ; 
And I will wend to yonder fellowe^ 

To weet what he will saye. V) 

God speede, God speede thee, said our king. 

lliou art welcome, sir, sayd hee. 
" The readyest waye to Drayton Basaet 

I praye thee to shewe to mee." 

" To DrajTton Basset woldst thou goe, t5 

Fro the place where thou dost stand ? 

The next payre of gallowes thou comest unto, 
Tume in upon thy right hand." 

That is an unreadye waye, sayd our king. 
Thou doest but jest I see ; SO 

Nowe shewe me out the nearest ways. 
And I pray the wend with mee. 

Awaye with a vengeaunce ! quofh the tanner : 

I hold thee out of thy witt : 
All daye have I rydden on Brocke my mare, 55 

And I am fasting yett 

" Go with me downe to Drayton Basset, 

No daynties we will spare ; 
All daye shalt thou eate and drinke of the beat. 

Ana I will paye thy hxe," 40 

Gramercye for nothing, the tanner leplyde. 

Thou payest no fare of mine : 
X trowe I've more nobles in my purse. 

Than thou hast pence in thme. 

God give thee joy of them, sayd the king, 45 

And send them well to prieie. 
The tanner wolde f^ine have beene away, 

For he weende he had beene a thiefe. 

* lo the reign of Edward IV. Dame Cerili, hd^r of Tor- 
boke. In her will, dated March 7, A.D. 1460, among many 



other beqneats, has this, *< Also I will that my sonne Tl 
of Torboke have I3«. 4d. lo boy him an hone." Vid. Har- 
leiaa Caulog. 8170. S7.— Now if 13*. 4A woold parchase a 
•teed fit for a peraon of quality, a tanner'a hoiw mirkt i«a- 
■onaUy be vaiaed at fiwr or five ■hillinsi. 
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Wbat art thoa, bee sajde, tbou fine felldwe, 
Of thee I em In great feare, 50 

For the cloathes, thou weareat upon thy backe» 
Might beseeme a lord to weare. 

I nerer stole theoi, quoth our king, 

I tell you, sir, by the roode. 
" Then than playeat, as many an unthrift doth, b5 

And Btandest in noidda of thy goode*." 

What tydinges hears yon, sayd the kjmge, 

As yon ryde &rre and neare ! 
" I heare no tydin^, sir, by the masse, 

Bat that cowe-hidea are deara.*' 60 

" Cowe-hides ! cowe-hides ! what things are those? 

I marreil what they bee?" 
What art thou a foole ? the tanner reply*d ; 

I cany one under mee. 

What eraftsman art thou, said the king, 
I pnye thee tell me trowe. 
I am a barkerf, sir, by my trade ; 
Nowe tell me what art toou ?'* 
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I am a poore courtier, sir, qooth he. 

That am forth of serrice wome ; 70 

And faine I wolde thy prentise bee. 

Thy cunninge for to leame. 

Marrye hearen forfend, the tanner replyde. 

That thou my prentise were : , 
Thoa woldst spend more good than I sh(dd winne 

By fortye shilling a yere. 76 

Yet one thing wolde I, sayd (mr king, 

If thou wilt not seeme strange : 
Thoitghe my horse be better than thy mare, 

Yet with thee I faine wold change. 80 

'* Why if with me tbou &ine wilt change. 

As change iiUl well maye wee, 
By the faim of my bodye, thou proude felluwe, 

I will hare some boot of thee." 

That were against reason, sayd the king, 85 

I sweare, so mote I thee : 
My horse is better than thy man. 

And that thou well mayst see. 

" Yea, sir, but Brocks is gentle and mild. 
And softly she will fiire: 90 

Thy horse is unmlye and wild, I wiss ; 
Aye skipping here and theare." 

What boote wilt thou haye ? our king reply*d ; 

Now tell me in this stound. 
" Noe pence, nor half pence, by my faye. 

But a noble in gold so round." 95 

" HerB*a twentye groates of white moneye, 

Sith thoQ will bare it of mi»e." 
I would have swome now, quoth the tanner. 

Thou hadst not had one pennie. 

But amee we two haye made a ehai^, 

A change we must abide. 
Although thou haat gotten Brooke my mare, 

Thoa gettest not my cow-hide. 
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* Lc has no other wcahb, bat what thoa carriett aboat 
fhc«. 
r i. e. a dealer in Bark. 



I will not hare it, sayd the kynge, 105 

1 aweare, so mougbt I thee ; 
Thy foule cowe*hide I wolde not beare. 

If thou woldst give it to mee. 

The tanner bee tooke his good cowe-hide. 
That of the cow was hilt ; 1 10 

And threwe it upon the king's sadeUe, 
That was soe tkyrelye gilte. 

" Now help me up, thou fine felluwe, 

' Tis time that I were gone : 
When I come home to Gyllian my wife, 1 15 

Sheel say I am a gentiiinon." 

The king he tooke him up by the legge ; 

The tanner a f* * lett iall. 
Nowe marrye, good fellowe, sayd the kyng. 

Thy courtesye is but small. 120 

When the tanner he was in the kinges sadelle. 

And his foots in his stirrup was ; 
He marvelled greatlye in his minde, 

Whether it were golde or bniis. 

But when his steede saw the oows taile wagge, If 5 

And eke the blacke oowe-home ; 
He stamped, and stared, and awaye be rtnne. 

As the deviU had him borne. 



The tanner he pulld» the tanner he sweat. 

And held by the pummil fast : 
At length the tanner came tumbling dlwne ; 

His necke he had well-nye brast. 
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Take thy horse again with a vengeance, he sayd. 

With mee he snail not byde. 
" My horse wolde have borne thee well enoughe^ 135 

But he kne«e not of thy cowe-hide. 

" Yet if agayne thou faine woldst change. 

As change full well may wee. 
By the faith of my bodye, thou jolly tanner, 

I will have some boote of thee." 140 

What boote wilt thou have, the tanner replyd,' 

Nowe tell me in this stounde? 
'* Noe pence nor halfpence, sir, by my faye. 

But 1 will have twentye pound." 
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Here's twentye rroates out of my purse ; 
And twentye I have of thine : 
And I have one more, which we will spend 
Together at the wine." 



The king set a bugle home to his mouthe, 
And Uewe both loude and shrille : 1 50 

And soone came lords, and soone came knights, 
Fast ryding over the hille. 

Nowe, out slas ! the tanner he eiyde. 

That ever I sawe this days ! 
Thou art a strong thiefe, yon come thy fellowea 

Will beare my cowe-hide away. 154) 

They are no thieves, the king replyde, 

I sweare, soe mote I thee : 
But they are the lords of the north oountrey. 

Here oome to hunt with mee. 160 
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AS YE CAME FROM THE HOLY LAND 



And soone before our king they came, 
And knelt downe on the grounde : 

Then might the tanner hare beene awaye, 
And had lever than twen^e pounde. 

A coller, a coUer, here : sayd the king, 

A coUer he loud gan crye : 
Then wonlde he lever then twentye ponnd, 

He had not beene so nighe. 

A coller, a coller, the tanner he sayd, 
I trowe it will breed aorronre : 

After a coller commeth a halter, 
I trow I shall be hang'd to-morrowe. 



Be not afraid tanner, said onr king ; 

I tell thee, so mongbt I thee, 
Lo here I make thee the beat esquire 17 A ■ 

That is in the >forth conntrie*. 

165 For Plumpton-parke I will ^re thee. 

With tenements &ire beside : 
'Tis worth three hnndred markes by the yeare. 
To maintaine thy good cowe-hide. 18C 

f 
Gramercye, my liege, the tanner replyde, . I 
170 For the favour thou hast me showne ; 

If ever thou comeet to merry Tamworth, 
Neates leather shall clout thy shoen. 



XVI. 
AS YE CAME FROM THE HOLY LAND. 



DIALOGUE BITMTI-LN A PILGRIM AND TRAVELLER. 



The scene of thia song is the same as in N^^m. 
XIV. The pilgrimage to Walsingham suggested 
the plan of many popiuar pieces. In the Pepys col- 
lection, vol. I. p. SS6, is a kind of interlude in the 
old ballad style, of which the first stanza alone is 
worth reprinting. 

As I went to Walsingham, 

To the shrine with speede. 
Met I with a jolly palmer 

In a pilgrimes weede. 
Now God you save, you jolly palmer ! 

"Welcome, lady gay. 
Oft have I sued to thee for love." 

— Oft have I said you nay. 

The pilgrimages undertaken on pretence of religion, 
were often productive of afiairs of gallantry, and led 
the votaries to no other shrine than that of Venus*. 

The following ballad was once veiy popular ; it is 
Quoted in Fletcher's " Knight of the burnmg pestle," 
Act II. sc. ulL and in another old play, called, " Hans 
Be^r-pot, his invisible Comedy, &c." 4to. 1618: 
Act I. The copy below was communicated to the 
Editor by the late Mr. Shenstone as corrected by 
him from an ancient copy, and supplied with a con- 
cluding stanza. 

We hav« placed this, and " Gentle Herdsman," 
&c. thus early in the works, upon a presumption 
that the^ must have been written, if not before the 
dissolution of the monasteries, yet while the remem- 
brance of them was fresh in the minds of the 
people. 

As ye came from the holy land 

Of blessed Walsingham, 
O met you not with my true love 

A« by the way ye came t 

" How should I know your true love, 5 

That have met many a one. 
As I came from tbe holy land. 

That have both come, and gone ? " 



My love is neither white*, nor browne, 

But as the heavens faire ; 
There is none hath her form divine. 

Either in earth, or ayre. 
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* Even In the time of Langland, pilgrimasei to WnUing- 
ham were not nnfavourable to the rites of Venni. Thai In 
hi« ViBiont of Pierce Plowman, fo. 1. 

'* HermcU on a beape, with holtcd atavM, 
Wenten to Walsingham, and herf wenches after.' 

1 1, c. their. 
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" Such an one did I meet, gqod sir, 

With an angeUcke face ; 
Who like a nympbe, a queene appeard tb 

Both in her gait, her grace." 

Yes : she hath cleane forsaken me. 

And left me all alone ; 
Who some time loved me as her life. 

And called me her owne. 90 

" What is the cause she leaves thee thus. 

And a new way doth take. 
That some times loved thee as her life. 

And thee her joy did make t" 

I that loved her all my youth, 26 

Growe old now as you see ; 
Love liketh not the falling firuite, 

Nor yet the withered tree. 

For love is like a carelesse childe. 

Forgetting promise past : SO 

He is blind, or deaf, woenere he list ; 

His faith is never fast. 

His fond desire is fickle found. 

And yieldes a trustlesse joye ; 
Wonne with a world of toil and care, S& | 

And lost ev'n with a toye. | 

* This stansa is restored fh>m a qnouilon of this Ballad ( 
in Selden's '* Titles of Honour," who prodnoea it as a good | 
authority to prove, that one mode of creating Esqnirts at ; 
that time, was hy the imposition of a collar. Hic wonis . 
are, ** Nor is that old pamphlet of the Unner of Tamwocth 
and King Edward the Fonrth so contemptible, but tliat vee 
may thence note also an observable passage, wherein iha i 
Die of makinc Esqoires, by giving collars. Is ea p r ttMu L" ' 
(Sub Tit. Esqnire ; A vide in Spelmannl doasar. Ansigrr.) 
This form of creating Esqoires actually exists at this day 
among the Sergeants at Arms, who are inverted wlih a 
collar (which they wear on Collar Days) 1^ ihc King 
himself. 

This information I owe to Samoel Pegge, Eaq. to whoan 
the Public Is indebted for that corloos work, tlie*'CaniaIia»' 
4to. t sc. pale. 
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HARDYKNUTE. 
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Such is the lore of wonumiaiMle, 
Or Lores Aire name abusde, 

Beneathe which many raine deairaa, 
And foUyes are ezcuade. 
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' But tnie lore is a lasting fire. 
Which riewless vestals * tendi 

That bumes for oTor in the sonle, 
And knowes nor change, nor end.' 






XVII. 
HARDYKNUTE, 



A SOOmSB rmiGM ENT. 



As this fine morsd of heroic ))oett7 hath generally 
past for ancient, it is here thrown to the end of our 
eariiest pieces; that such as doubt of its age, may 
the better compare it with other pieces of genuine 
antiqaity. For after all, there is more than reason 
to suspect, that it owes most of its beauties (if not 
its whole existence) to the pen of a lady, withm the 
present century.' The following particulars may be 
depended on. Mrs. Wardlaw, woose maiden name 
tras Halket (annt to the late Sir Peter Halket, of 
PitfiBrran, in Scotland, who was killed in America, 
along with General Dmdock, in 1755), pretended 
she had found this poem, written on shreds of paper, 
employed for what is called the bottoms of clues. 
A suspicion arose that it was her own composition. 
Some able judges asserted it to be modem. The 
lady did in a manner acknowledge it to be so. 
Beuf desired to shew an additional stanza, as a 
proof of this, she ptoduoed the two last, beginning 
with " There't fuw light** &e. which were not in the 
copy that was first printed. The late Lord President 
Forbes, and Sir Gilbert Elliot, of Miato (kte Lord 
Justice Clerk for Scotland) who had believed it 
ancient, contributed to the ezpenee of publishing the 
first Edition, in folio, 1719. This account was trans- 
mitted from Scotland by Sir David Dalrymple, the 
late Lord Hailes, who yet was of opinion, that part 
of the ballad may be ancient ; but retouched and 
touch enlareed by the lady above mentioned. In- 
deed he had been informed, that the late William 
Thompson, the Scottish musician, who published the 
" Orpheus Caledonius," 1733, 2 vols. 8vo. declared 
he had heard Fragments of it repeated in his infancy, 
before Mrs. Wardlaw's copv was heard of. 

The Poem is here pnnted from the original 
Edition, as it was prepered for the press with the 
additional improvements. (See below, page 116.) 

X. 

Statslt stept he east the wa', 

And stately stept he west. 
Full seventy years he now had seen, 

Wi* soarce seven years of rest. 
He Hv'd when Britons breach of faith 5 

Wrouffht Scotland mickle wae : 
And ay Eis sword tauld to their cost. 

He was their deadlye fae. 

n. 

High on a hill his castle stood. 

With he's and tow'rs a height . 10 

And goodly chambers frir to se. 

Where he lodged mony a knight. 
His dame sae peerless anes and fair. 

For chast and beau^r deem'd 
Naa marrow had in all the land, 15 

Save £lenor the queen. 



lit. 



FuU thirteen sons to him she bare, 

All men of valour stout : 
In bloody fight with sword in hand 

Nine lost their lives hot doubt : f 

Four yet remain, lang may they live 

To stand by liege and und ; 
High was their fame, high was their might, 

And high was their command* 

IV. 

Great love they bare to Fairly fiiir 25 

Their sister saft and deer. 
Her girdle shaw'd her miildle gimp, 

And gowden glist her hair. 
What waefn' wae her beauty bred 1 

Waefu* to young and auld, 30 

Waefo' 1 trow to kyth and kin, 

As stoiy ever tauld. 

V. 

The King of Norse in summer tyde, 

PufiTd up with pow'r and might, 
Landed in fair Scotland the isle 35 

With mony a hardy knight 
The tydings to our good Scots king 

Came, as he sat at dine. 
With noble chiefs in brave aray. 

Drinking the blood-red wine. 4<^ 

VI. 

" To horse, to horse, mv royal liege, 

Your foes stand on tne strand. 
Full twenty thousand glittering spears 

The King of Norse commands/* 
Bring me my steed Mage dapple gray, 45 

Our ^ood king rose and cry'd, 
A trustier beast in a* the land 

A Soots king nevir try'd. 

VII. 

Go little page, tell Hardyknnte, 

That lives on hill sae hie, 50 

To draw his sword, the dread of foes. 

And haste and follow me. 
The little pare flew swift as dart 

Flung by his master's arm, 
" Come, down, come down, lord Hardyknute, 55 

And rid your king frae harm." 

vin. 

Then red red grew his dark brown cheeks, 

Sae did his dark-brown brow ; 
Hlb looks grew keen as they were wont 

In dangers great to do ; GO 

* K. Anseli. 
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HARDYKNUTR 



He*fl ta'en a horn as green a« glass, 
And gi'en five sounds sae shill, 

That trees in green wood shook thereat, 
Sae load rang ilka hilL 

xz. 

His sons in manly sport and glee. 

Had past that sammer's mom, 
Whfln low down in a grassy dale. 

They heard their &ther's horn. 
That horn, quo' they, ne'er sounds in peace, 

WeVe other sport to hide. 
And soon they hy'd them up the hill. 

And soon were at his side. 



" Late late the yestreen I ween'd in peooe 

To end my lengthened life, 
My age might well excuse my arm 

Frae manly feats of strife, 
But now that Norse do's proudly boast 

Fair Scotland to inthrall. 
It's ne'er be said of Hardyknute, 

He fear'd to fight or fall. 
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XI. 



" Robin of Rothsay, bend thy bow, 

Thy arrows shoot sae leel. 
That mony a comely countenance 

They've turned to deadly pale. 
Brade Thomas take you but your lance. 

You need nae weapons mair. 
If you fight wi't as you did anes 

'Gainst Westmoreland's fierce heir 

xn. 

'* And Malcolm, light of foot as stag 

That runs in forest wild. 
Get me my thousands three of men 

Well bred to sword and shield : 
Bring me my horse and hamisine. 

My blade of mettal clear. 
If faes but ken'd the hand it bare. 

They soon had fled for fear. 

xm. 

" Farewell my dome sae peerless good, 

^And took her by the hand). 
Fairer to me in age you seem. 

Than maids for beau^ fam'd 
My youngest son shall here remain 

To ffuard these stately towera. 
And shut the silver bolt that keeps 

Sae fast your painted bowen." 

xrr. 

And first she wet her comely cheiks. 

And then her boddice green. 
Her silken cords of twirtle twist. 

Well plett with silver sheen ; 
And apron set with mony a dice 

Of needle-wark sae rare. 
Wove by nae hand, as ye may guess. 

Save that of Fairly fiiir. 

XV. 

And he has ridden o'er muir and moss, 
O'ep hills and mony a glen, 

When he came to a wounded knight 
Making a heavy mane ; 
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110 
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" Here maon I lye, here maun I dye, 
By treacherie's false guiles ; 

Witless I was that e'er ga faith 
To wicked woman's smiles." 
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XVI. 



" Sir knight, gin you were in my bower. 

To lean on silken seat. 
My lady's kindly care you'd prove. 

Who ne'er knew deadly hate ■ 
Herself wou'd watch you a' the day. 

Her maids a dead of night ; 
And Fairly fair your heart wou'd chear, 

As she stands in your sight. 
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xvn. 
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Arise young knight, and mount your stead 

Full lowns the shynand day : 13^ 

Choose frae my meniie whom ye please 

To lead you on the way." 
With smileless look, and visace wan 

The wounded knight reply*d, 
" Kind chiefbun, your intent pursue, 155 

For here I maun abyde. 

xvm. 

To me nae after day nor night 

Can e're be sweet or fair. 
But soon beneath some draping tree, 

Cauld death shall end my care." 140 

With him nae pleading might prevail ; 

Brave Hardyknute to gain 
With fiEurest words, and reason strong, 

Strave courteously in vain. 

xrz. 

Sjme he has gane far hynd out o'er 145 

Lord Chattan's land sae wide ; 
That lord a worthy wight was ay 

When faes his courage sey'd ; 
Of Pictish race by mower's side. 

When Picts rul'd Caledon, 150 

Lord Chattan claim'd the princely maid. 

When he sav'd Pictish crown. 

XX. 

Now with his fierce and stalwart train. 

He reach 'd a rising bight, 
Quhair braid encampit on the dale, 156 

Noras menzie lay in sichL 
" Yonder my valiant sons and fairs 

Our raging revera wait 
On the unoonquert Scottish sward 

To try with us their fiite. 160 

XXI. 

Make orisons to him that sav'd 

Our sauls upon the rude ; 
Syne bravely shaw your veins are fill'd 

With Caledonian blude." 
Then furth he drew his trusty glave, l(o 

While thousands all around 
Drawn free their sheaths glanc'd in the son ; 

And loud the bougies sound. 

xxn. 

To joyn his king adoun the hiU 

In hast his march he made, 170 

W^hile, playand pibrochs, minstralls meit 

Afore him stately stiade^ 
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HARDYKNUTE, 
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'*11irice welconie Tmliant stoup of weir, 
Tbj nations shield and pride ; 

Thy king nae reason has to fear 
When thou art by bis side.'* 
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\Vhen bows were bent and darts were thrawn ; 

For tbiaog scarce coa'd tbey flee ; 
The darts cloye arrows as tbey met, 

The arrows dart the tree. 180 

Lang did they rage and fight fu' fierce, 

Widi little skaith to mon, 
But bloody bloody was the field. 

Ere that lang <uy was done* 

zxxv* 

The King of Scots, that sindle brook*d 185 

The war that looked like play, 
Dreir his braid sword, and brake his bow, 

Sin bows seem'd bat delay. 
Qaoth noble Rothsay, " Mine 111 keep, 

I wat it*8 bled a score. 190 

Haste up my merry men, cry'd the king 

Aa he rode on before. 

zxv. 

The King of Norse he sought to find, 

With hini to mense the taught. 
Bat on his forehead there did light 1 95 

A sharp unsonsie shaft : 
As he his hand put up to feel 

The woond, an arrow keen, 
waefii' chance ! there pinn*d his hand 

In midst between his een« $00 

ZXYI. 

" Reyenge, revenge, cry'd Rothsay's heir. 

Your msO-coat aha' na bide 
The strength and sharpness of my dart : " 

Then sent it through his side. 
Another arrow well he mark'd, 205 

It pierc'd his neck in twa, 
His hands then quat the silver reins, 

He low as earth did fii'. 

xxvit. 

''Sair bleids my liege, sair, sair he bleeds !" 

Again wi' might he drew 310 

And gesture dread his sturdy bow, 

Fast the braid arrow flew : 
Wae to the knight he ettled at ; 

Lament now Queen Elgreed ; 
High dames too wail your darling's falU SI^ 

His \'outh and comely meed. 



xzTxn. 

"Take aff, take affhis costly jupe 

(Of gold well was it twin'd. 
Knit like the fowler's net, through quhilk, 

His steelly hamees shin'd) 
Take, Norse, that eiftfrae me, and bid 

Him venge the blood it bears ; 
Sav, if he face my "bended bow, 

He sure nae weapon fears." 

zxiz. 

Proud Norse with ^ant body tall. 
Braid aboulders and arms strong, 

Cry'd, '* Where is Hardykniite sae (am'd 
And fear'd at Britain's throne : 



SSO 
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Tho' fintuns tremble at bis nsme 

I soon shall make him wail. 
That e'er my sword was made sae sharp, 

Sae saft lus coat of mail/' 
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xzz. 

That brag bis stout heart cou*d na bide, 

It lent him youthfu' micht : 
<* I'm Hardykuute ; this day, he cry'd, 253 

To Scotland's king I heght 
To lay thee low, as horses hoof; 

My word I mean to keep." 
Syne with the first stroke e'er he strake, 

He garr'd his body bleed. 240 

XXXI. 

Norss' een like gray gosehawk's sta ir'd wytd. 

He sigh'd wi' shame and spite ; 
" Disgrac'd is now my far-fam'd arm 

That lefit thee power to strike :'* 
Then ga' his head a blow sae fell, 245 

It made him doun to stoup, 
As laigh as he to ladies us'd 

In courtly guise to lout 



xxxu. 

Fu' soon he rais'd his bent body, 

His bow he marvell'd sair. 
Sin blows till then on him but darr'd 

As touch of Fairly &ir : 
Norse msrvell'd too as sair as he 

To see his stately look ; 
Sae soon as e'er he strake a fae. 

Sae soon his life he took. 

ZXXIXI. 

Where like a fire to heather set 

Bauld Thomas did advance, 
Ane sturdy fae with look enrag'd 

Up toward him did prance ; 
He Bpurr*d his steid through thickest ranks 

The hardy youth to quell, 
Wha stood unmov'd at his approach 

His fury to repell. 
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" That short brown shaft sae meanly trimm'd,265 

Looks like poor Scotlands gear. 
But dreadfuU seems the rusty point !" 

And loud he leugh in jear. 
" Oft Britons hood has dfimm'd its shine ; 

This point cut short their vaunt :" 
Syne pierc'd the boasters bearded cheek ; 

Nae time he took to taunt. 

zxxv. 

Short while he in his saddle swong, 

His stirfop was nae stay, 
Sae feeble hang his unbent knee 275 

Sure taiken he was fey : 
Swith on the harden't clay he fell, 

Right fisir was heard the thud : 
But Thomas look't nae as he lay 

All waltering in his bind : 280 

ZZXTI. 

With careless gesture, mind unmoT*t, 

On roade he north the plain ; 
His seem in throng of fiercest strife, 
■ When winner ay the same : 

I 3 
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Not yet his heart dames dimplet cheek 285 

Could mease soft leve to hruik, 
Till veoffefa' Ann returned his scorn, 

Then languid grew his luik. 

XXXVII. 

In thraws of death, with walowit cheik. 

All panting on the plain, S90 

The fainting corps of warriours lay, 

Ne're to arise again ; 
Ne're to return to native land, 

Nae mair with hlithsome sounds 
To boast the glories of the day, 295 

And shaw their shining wounds. 

XXXVIII. 

On Norways coast the widowit dame 

May wash the rocks with tears, 
May iang luik ow*r the shipless seos 

Before her mate appears. 300 

Cease, Emma, cease to hope in vain ; 

Thy lord lyes in the clay ; 
The valiant Scots nae revers thole 

To carry life away. 

XXXIX. 

Here on a lee, where stands a cross 305 

Set up for monument, 
Thousands fix' fierce that summer's day 
- Fiird keen war's black intent. 
Let Scots, while Scots, praise Hardyknute, 

Let Norse the name ay dread, ' MO 

Ay how he faught, aft how he spar'd 

Shall latest ages read. 

XL. 

Now loud and chill blew th* westlin wind, 

Sair beat the heavy shower. 
Mirk grew the night ere Hardyknute 515 

Wan near his stately tower. 
His tow'r that us'd wi torches blaze 

To shine sae far at night, 
Seem'd now as black as mourning weed, 

Nae marvel sair he sigh'd. 320 

xu. 

" There's nae light in my lady's bower. 

There's nae light in my ha'; 
Nae blink shines round my Fairly fair. 

Nor ward stands on my wa' 
" What bodes it ? Robert, Thomas, say ;"— 325 

Nae answer fitts their dread. 
"Stand back, my sons, I'le be your guide V* 

But by they post with speed. 

XLIL 

"As fast I've sped.owre Scotlands faes," — 

There ceas'd his brag of weir, 
Sair sham'd to mind ought but his dame. 

And maiden Fairly fair. 
Black fear he felt, but what to fear 

He wist nae yet ; wi' dread 
Sair shook his body, sair his limbs. 

And a' the wamor fled. 

• • • • • 

*«* In an elegant publication, intitled, " Scottish 
Tragic Balbids, printed by and for J. Nichols, 1781, 
Bvo," may be seen a continuation of the Ballad of 
Hardyknute, by the addition of a "Second Part," 
which hath since been acknowledged to be his own 
composition, by the ingenious Editor—- To whom the 
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late Sir D. Dalrymple communicated (subsequent to 
the account drawn up above in p. 113.) extracts of 
a letter from Sir John Bruce, of Kinross, to Lord 
Binning, which plainly proves the pretended dis- 
coverer of the fragment of Hardyknute to have been 
Sir John Bruce himself. His words are, " To per- 
form my promise, I send you a true copy of the 
Manuscript I found some weeks ago in a vault at 
Dumferline. It is written on vellum in a fair Gothic 
character, but so much defaced by time, as you'll 
find that the tenth port is not legible." He then 
gives the whole fragment as it was first published in 
1719, save one or two stanzas, marking several pas- 
sages as having perished by being illegible in the 
old MS. Hence it appears that Sir John was the 
author of Hardyknute, but afterwards used Mrs. 
Wardlaw to be the midwife of his Poetry, and sup- 
pressed the story of the vault ; as is well observed 
by the Editor of the Tragic Ballads, and of Maitland's 
Scot. Poets, vol. I. p. cxxvii. 

To this gentleman we are indebted for the use of 
the copy, whence the second edition was afttetwards 

S Tinted, as the same was prepared for the press by 
ohn Clerk, M.D. of Edinbui^h, an intimate com- 
panion of Lord President Forbes. 

1'he title of the first edition was, " Hardyknute, a 
Fragment Edinbui^h, printed for James Watsoo, 
&c. 1719." folio, 12 pages. 

Stanzas not in the first edition are, Nos. 17, 18, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 34, 35, 36, 37, 41, 42. 

In the present impression the orthomphy of Dr. 
Clerk's copy has been preserved, and his readings 
carefully followed, except in a few instances, 
wherevi the common edition appeared preferable: 
viz. He had in ver. 20, but, — ^v. 56. of harm. — v. 64. 
every. — v. 67. lo dovm. — v. 83. That omitted. — v. 89. 
And omitted. — v. 143. With argument hut mainlp 
strove Lang, — v. 148. iay*d. — v. 155. incampit on Ae 
plain. — V. 156. Norse squadrons. — v. 158. r^and re- 
vers. — V. 170. his strides he benU — v. 171. minstraU 
play and Pibrochsjine. — v. 172. stately tcent. — v. 182. 
mon.— V. 196. sharp and fatal. — v. 219. wluek. — v. 
241. stood wyld. — Stanza 39 preceded stanza 38. — 
V. 305. There,r—Y. 313. blew wrestling. — v. 336. had 
originally been. He fear d a* cou*d hefear*d. 

The editor was also informed, on the authority of 
Dr. David Clerk, M.D. of Edinburgh (son of the 
aforesaid Dr. John Clerk,) that betwe^i the present 
stanzas 36 and ST, the two following had been in • 
tended, but were on maturer consideration omitted, 
and do not now appear among the MS. additions : 

Now darts flew wavering through slaw speede. 

Scarce could they reach their aim \ 
Or reach'd, scarce blood the round point drew, 

'Twas all but shot in vain : 
Righ strengthy arms forfeebled grew, 

Sair wreck'd wi' that day's toils : 
E'en fierce-born minds now lang'd for peace. 

And cur'd war's cruel broils. 

Yet stilU wars horns sounded to charge. 

Swords clash'd and harness rang , 
But saftly sae ilk blaster blew 

The hills and dales fraemang. 
Nae echo heard in double dints. 

Nor the lang-winding horn, 
Nae mair she blew out brade as she 

Did eir that summers mom. 
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A BALLAD OF LUTHER, THE POPE, A CARDINAL, AND A HUSBANDMAN. 



In the former Book we bronglit down this second 
Series of poems as low as about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. We now find the Muses deeply 
engaged in religions controTersy. The sudden re- 
Toludon wrought in the opinions of mankind by the 
Reformation, is one of the most striking events in 
the history of the human mind. It could not but 
engross the attention of everv indiTidual in that age, 
and therefore no other writings would have any 
chance to be read, but such as related to this grand 
tojHC. The alterations made in the established reli- 
gion by Henry VIII., the sudden changes it under- 
went in the tluee succeeding reigns within so short 
a space as eleven or twelve years, and the violent 
struggles between expiring Popery and growing 
Protestantism, could not but interest all mankin(L 
Accordingly every pen was engaged in the dispute. 
The followers of the Old and New Profession (as 
th^ were called) had their respective ballad-makers ; 
and every day produced some popular sonnet for or 
against tne Reformatiou. The following balUul, and 
that intitled ** Little John Nobody," may serve for 
^>ecimen8 of the writings of each perty. Both were 
written in die reign of Edward VI. ; and are not the 
worst that were composed upon the occasion. Con- 
troversial divinity is no friend to poetic flights. Yet 
this ballad of " Luther and the Pope," is not altoge- 
ther devoid of spirit ; it is of the oiramatic kind, and 
the characters are tolerablv well sustained ; espe- 
cially that of Luther, which is made to speak in a 
manner not unbecoming the spirit and courage of 
that rigorous reformes It is printed from the ori- 
ginal black-letter copy (in thio Pepys collection, 
voL I. folio,) to which is prefixed ^ large wooden 
cut, designed and executed by some eminent master. 

We are not to wonder that the ballad-writers of 
that age should be inspired with the zeal of contro- 
versy, when the very stage teemed with polemic 
divinity. I have now before me two very ancient 
quarto black-letter plays : the one published in the 
time of Henry V III, intitled " Every Man j"the other 
called " Lusty Juventus," printed in tlie reign of 
Edward VI. In the former of these, occasion is 
taken to incultate great reverence for old mother 
chuivh and her superstitions*: in the other, the 

* Take a spedmen flrom hit high enoomianis on the 
pricstbood. 

** There ij no emperonr, kyng, doke, ae baron 
That of God hath coromiMyon, 
Am hath the Icest prcesc in the world bcynge. 
• • • 



poet, (one R. Wever) with great success attacks 
twth. So that the stage in those days literally was, 
what wise men have always wished it — a supple- 
ment to the pulpit : — this was so much the case, that 
in the play of " Lusty Juventus," chapter and verse 
are every where quoted as formally as in a sermon ; 
take an mstanoe : 

* The Lord by his prophet Eaechiel ssyeth in this 

wise playnlye. 
As in the xxxiij chapter it doth appere : 
Be converted, O ye children, &c. 

From this play we learn that most of the young 
people were New Gospellers, or firiends to the Re- 
formation, and that the old were tenacious of the 
doctrines imbibed in their youth : for thus the devil 
is introduced lamenting the downfal of superstition : 

" Theolde people would believe stil in my lawes. 
But the yonger sort leade them a contrary way, 
They wyl not beleve, they playnly say. 
In olde traditions, and made by men, &c." 

And in another place Hypocrisy urges, 

" The worlde was never men 
Since chyldren were so boulde : 
Now every boy will be a teacher. 
The fiiKther a foole, the chyld a preacher." 

Of the plBy> above mentioned, to the first is sub- 
joined the following. Printer's Colophon, f ** Thus 
endeth this moral playe of Every Man. % Im- 
prynted at London in Powles chyrche yarde by me 
John SkoL" In Mr. Garrick's collection is an 
imperfect copy of the same play, printed by Richarde 
Pynson. 

The other is intitled, " An enterlude called Lufty 
Juventus :" and is thus distinguished at the end : 

God hath to them more power gyven. 
Than to any anogcll, that is in heven ; 
With v. words he may consecrate 
Goddes body in fleashe, and blode to take. 
And handeleth his maker bytwene his band^s. 
The preett byndeth and nnbindeth all bandes. 
Both in crthe and in hevenw— 
Thoo ministers all the sacramentes seven. 
Though we kyst thy fete thoo were worthy ; 
Thoa art the snrgyan that cvrelh synne dedly : 
No remedy may we fynde ander God, 
Bnt alone on preesthode. 

God gaTe preeat that dignity. 

And letteth them in his stede amonge os be, 

Thas be tJiey above anngels in degre." 

See Hawkins's Orig. of Bng. Drama VoL I. p. 01. 
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* Finis, qaod R. Werer. Imprynted at London in 
Paules churche yeard by Abraiiam Dele at the signe 
of the Lambe.*'^ Of this too Mr. Gairick has an 
imperfect copy of a different edition. 

Of these two plays the reader may find some fur- 
ther particulars in Series the First, Book II. see 
" The Essa^ on the Origin of the English Stage ;'* 
and the curious reader will find the plays themselres 
printed at large in Hawkins's " Origin of the English 
Drama/' 3 yols. Oxford, 1773, 13mo. 

THE HUSBANDMAN. 

LsT US lift up our hartes all, 

And prayse the Lordes magnificence. 

Which batik given the wolues a fall, 
And is become our strong defence : 
For they thorowe a false pretens 5 

From Chnstes bloude dyd all us leade*, 
Gettynge from every man his pence, 

As satisfactours for the deade. 



10 



For what we with our Fkyles conlde get 
To kepe our house, and survauntes ; 

That did the Freers from us fet. 
And with our soules played the merchauntes : 
And thus they with tneyr false warrantes 

Of our sweate have easelye Ivred, 
That for fatndsse theyr beiyes pantes, 15 

So greatlye have they us deceaued. 



They spared not the fatherlesse. 
The careful!, nor the pore wydowe ; 

They wolde have somewhat more or lease. 
If it above the ground did growe : 
But now we husbandmen do knowe 

Al their subteltye, and theyr false caste ; 
For the Lorde hath them overthrowe 

With his Bwete word now at the laste. 



«0 
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30 



Doctor Martin Lother. 

Thou antichrist, with thy thre crownes, 

Has usurped kynges powers. 
As having power over realmes and townes. 

Whom thou oaghtest to serve all houres 

Thou thinkest by thy jugglyng colours 
Thou maist lykewise Gods word oppresse ; 

As do the deceatful foulers, ' 
When they theyr nettes craftelye dresse. 

Thou flatterest every prince, and lord, 
Thretening poore men with swearde and fyre ; 

All those, that do foUowe Gods worde, 35 

To make them cleve to thy desire, 
Theyr bokes thou bumest in flaming fire ; 

Cursing with boke, bell, and candell. 
Such as to reade them have desyre. 

Or with them are wyllynge to meddelL 40 

Thy false power wyl I bryng down, 
l*hou sbalt not raygne many a yere, 

I shall dry ve the from citye and towne. 
Even with this pen that thou seyste here : 



• L c denied na the Gap, lee below, ver. M. 



Thou fvghtest with swerd sbylde, and speare 46 
But I wyll fyght with Gods worde ; 

Which is now so open and deare, 
That it shall brynge the under the horde *. 

The Pofe. 

Though I brought never so many to hel. 

And to utter dampnacion, 50 

Throughe myne ensample, and oonsel, 
Or thorow any abhominacion. 
Yet doth our lawe excuse my fiu]ii(»u 

And thou, Luther, arte accursed ; 

For blamynge me, and my condicion, 55 

The holy decres have the condempned. 

Thou stryvest against mj purgatory. 
Because thou findest it not in scripture; 

As though I by myne auctorite 
Myght not make one for myne bonoure. 60 

Knowest thou not, that I have power 

To make, and mar, in heaven and hell. 
In erth, and every creature ? 

Whatsoever I do it must be well 

As for scripture, I am above it ; 65 

Am not I Gods hye vicare T 
Sbulde I be bounde to foUowe it. 

As the carpenter his ruler f 1 

Nay, nay, hereticks ye are, 
That will not obey my anctoritie. 70 

With this sworde I wyU declarey 
That ye shal al accursed be. 

The Cardinal. 

1 am a Cardinall of Rome, 

Sent from Christes hye vicaiy. 
To flpraunt pardon to more, and sume, 75 

TLit wil Luther resist strongly : 

He is a greate hereticke treuly. 
And regaraeth to much the scripture ; 

For he thinketh onely thereby 
To subdue the popes high honoure : 80 

Receive ye this pardon devoutely. 
And loke that ye agaynst him fight; 

Plucke up your herts, and be manlye, 
For the pope sayth ye do but lyght : 
And this be sure, that at one fiyghte, 85 

Allchoagh ye be overcome by chaunce. 
Ye shall to heaven go with greate myghte ; 

God can make you no resistaunce. 

But these heretikes for their medl3rnge 

Shall go down to hel every one ; 90 

For they have not the popM blessynge. 

Nor refi;ard his holy pudou : 

They tninke from all destruction 
By Christes bloud to be saved, 

Feaxynge not our ezcommunicacion, 95 

Therefore shall they al be dampned. 

* I. e. Make thee knock under the uMew 
t i. e. hlf nUe. 
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LITTLE JOHN NOBODY. 



It' 



n. 

JOHN ANDERSON MY ja 



4 BOOmSB SONO. 



Wbtle in Englanct ?en6 wa» made the Tchicle of 
controreny, and Popexy was attacked in it by 
logical argument, or stincring satire; we may be 
sure the aeal oi tbe Scottuh Reformen would not 
safler their peas to be idle, but many a paaquil was 
discharred at the Romish priests, and their enormous 
sncroachments on property. Of this kind perhaps 
is the following, (j^resenred in Maitland's MS 
Collection of Scotosh poems in the Fepysian 
hbraij :) 

" Tak a Wobster, that is leill. 
And a Miller, that will not steill, 
IVith ane Priest, that is not gredy^ 
And lay ane deid eorpse thame by. 
And, throw virtue of thame three, 
That deid corpse sail qwyknit be." 

Thus far all was fiur: but the furious hatred of 
Popery led them to employ their rhymes in a still 
more licentious manner. It is a received tradition 
m Scotland, that at the time of the Reformation, 
ridiculous and obscene songs were composed to be 
sung by the rabble to the tun^ of the most favourite 
hymns in the Latin service. Green deevei and pud' 
Sng piet (desig^ned to ridicule the popish clergy) 
is said to have been one of these metamorphosed 
hymns : Maggy Lauder was another : John Ander- 
ton my Jo was a third. The original music of all 
these burlesque sonnets was very fine. To give a 
specimen of their manner, we have inserted one of 
the least offensive. The Reader will pardon the 
nwann esa of the composition for the «ike of the 



anecdote, which strongly marks the spirit of the 
times. 

In the present Edition this song is much im- 
proved by some new readings communicated by a 
nriend ; who thinks by the " Seven Bairns," in st. 
td. are meant the Seven Sacraments ; five of which 
were the spurious offspring of Mother Church : as 
the first stanza contains a satirical allusion to the 
luxury of the popish clergy. 4 

The adaptation of solemn ohuzch music to these 
ludicrous pieces, and the iumble of ideas, thereby 
occasioned, wiU account for the following faot.<— 
From the Records of the Generd Assembly in 
Scotland, called, " The Book of the Universal Kirk," 
p. 90, 7th July, 1568, it appears, that Thomas Bas- 
sendyne, printer in Edinburgh, printed " a psahne 
hoik, in tne end whereof was found printit ane 
baudy sang, called * Welcome Fortones *'• ' 

WOMAN* 

John Anderson my jo, cum in as se gae bje. 
And le sail get a sheips heid weel baken m a pye ^ ' 
Weel baken in a pye, and the haggis in a pot ; 
John Anderson my jo, cum in, and xe's get that. 

MAN. 

And how doe ae, Cummer ? and how hae ae threven ? 
And how mony bairns hae se 1 Wom. Cummer, I hae 

seven. 
Man. Are they to lOur awin g^de man 1 Wom. Na, 

Cummer, na; 
For five of tham were gotten, quhan he was awa*. 



IIL 

■ 

LITTLE JOHN NOBODY. 



We have here a witty libel on the Reformation 
ander King Edward Yl. written about the year 
1550, and preserved in the Pepys collection, British 
Museum, and Strype's Memoirs of Cranmer. The 
anthor artfully declines entering into the merits of 
the cause, and wholly reflects on . the Uves and 
ictions of many of the reformed. It is so easy to 
find flaws and imperfections in the conduct of men, 
even the best of them, and still easier to make gene- 
ral exclamations about the profligacy of the present 
times, that no great point is gained by arguments of 
that sort, unless the author could have proved that 
the principles of the reformed religion bad a natural 
tendency to produce a corruption of manners ; 
whereas he indirectly owns, that their Reverend 
Father [Archbishop Cranmer] had used the most 
proper means to stem the torrent, by giving the people 
access to the Scriptures, by teacninff them to pray 
with understanding, and by publishing homilies, 
and other religious tracts* It must however be 



acknowledged, that our libeUer had at that tims- 
suflScient room for just satire. For under the ban- 
ners of the reformed had enlisted themselves, many 
concealed papists, who had private ends to gratify ; 
many that were of no religion ; many greedy 
courtiers, who thirsted after the possessions of the 
church; and many dissolute persons, who wanted 
to be exempt fioom all ecclesiastical censures : and 
as these men were loudest of aU others in their 
cries for Reformation, so in effect none obstructed 
the regular progress of it so much, or by their 
vicious lives brought vexation and shame more on 
the truly venerable and pious Reformers. 

The reader will remark the fondness of our satirist 
for alliteration : in this he was guilty of no affecta- 
tion or singularity ; his versification is that of 
Pierce Plowman's Visions, in which a recurrence of 
similar letters is essential : to this he has only 

• Sm alio Bk)craph» Briaau Im. edit. voL i p. 177. 



superadded rhyme, which in his time began to be 
the eeneral practice. See an Essay on this rery 
peculiar kind of metre, prefixed to Book IIL in this 
Series. 

In december, when the dayes draw to be short, 
Aftor norember, when the nights wax noysome and 

long ; 
As I past by a place privily at a port, 
I saw one sit by himself making a song : 
His last * talk of trifles, who tmd with his tongue 
That few were fast i' th' fidth. I ' freyned f that 

freake, [wrong. 

Whether he wanted wit, or some had done him 

•• He said, he was little John Nobody, that durst not 

speake. 

John Nobody, qnoth I, what news 7 thou soon note 

and tell 
What manor men thou meane, thou are so mad. 
He said. These gay gallants, that wil construe the 

gospel. 
As Solomon the sage, with semblance full sad ; 
To discusse divinity they nought adread ; 
More meet it were for them to milk kye at a fl^ke. 
Thou lyest, quoth I, thou losel, like a lend lad. 
Be said he was little John Nobody, that durst not 

speake. 

Its meet for every man on this matter to talk. 
And the glorious gospel ghostly to have in mind ; 
It is sothe said, that sect but much unseemly skalk, 
As boyes babble in books, that in scripture are blind : 
Yet to their fancy soon a cause will find ; 
As to live in lust, in lechery to levke : 
Such caitives count to be come of Cains kind| ; 
But that I little John Nobody durst not speaJce. 

i 

For our reverend fiither hath set forth an order. 
Our service to be said in our seigneurs tongue ; 
As Solomon the sage set forth the scripture ; 
Our suffrages, and services, with many a sweet song. 
With homuies, and godly books us among, 
That no stiff, stubborn stomacks we should freyke : 
But wretches nere worse to do poor men wrong ; 
But that I little John Nobody dare not speake. 



For bribery was never so great, ainoe bom was oar 

Lord, [rowed hel. 

And whoredom was never les hated, sith Christ har- 
And poor men are so sore punished commonly 

through the world, [tel. 

That it would ^eve any one, that good is, to hear 
For al the honulies and good books, yet their hearts 

be so quel, [wreake ; 

That if a man do amisse, with mischiefe they wil him 
The feshion of these new fellows it is so vile and 

fell: 
But that I little John Nobody dare not speake. 

Thus to live nfber their lust, that life would they 

And in lechery to leyke al their long life ; [have. 

For al the preaching of Paul, yet many a proud 

knave [wife 

Wil move mischiefe in their mind both to maid and 

To bring them in advoutir or else they wil stxife. 

And in brawling about baudery, Gods oommaad- 

ments breake : [thriie ; 

But of these frantic il fellowes, few of them do 

Though I little John Nobody dare not speake. 

If thou company with them, they wil corrishly carp, 

and not care [nau^t : 

According to their foolish fantecy ; but fast wil they 
Prayer with them is but prating ; therefore thev it 

forbear : [thought : 

Both afanes deeds, and holiness, they hate it in Uieir 
Therefore pray we to that prince, that with his bloud 

us bought, [freyke 

That he wil mend that is amiss : for many a manful 
Is soiiy for these sects, though they say little or 

nought ; [speake. 

And Siat I little John Nobody dare not once 

Thus in vo place, this Nobody, in no time I met. 
Where no man, ' ne* ' nought was, ncn* nothino did 

appear ; 
Through the sound of a synagogue for sorrow I swett. 
That ' Aeolus f' through the eccho did cause me to 

hear. 
Then I drew me down into a dale, whereas the 

dumb deer [freyke : 

Did shiver for a shower ; but I shunted from a 

For I would no wight in this world wist who I were. 

But little John Nobody, that dare not onoe speake. 



IV. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH'S VERSES, WHILE PRISONER AT WOODSTOCK, 

WRIT WITH CHABCOAL ON A SHUTTER, 



preserved by Hentzner, in that part of h^ 
Travels, which has been reprinted in so elegant a 
manner at Strawberry-lull. In Hentzner's book 
they were wretchedly corrupted, but are here given 
as amended by his ingemous Editor, llie old 
orthography, and one or two ancient readings of 
Hentzner's copy are here restored. 

Ob, Fortune ! how thy restlesse wavering state 
Hath fraught with cares my troubled witt ! 

• Perhaps He left talk. t feigned MSS. and P. C. 

X Cain's kind.] So ia Fierce the Plowman'* creed, the 
pruad frian are said to be, 

•< Of Caymes kind." Yk). Sig. C. ij. b. 



Witnes this present prisonn. whither fate 

Could beare me, and the joys I quit 
Thou causedest the gmltie to be loaed • 

From bandes, wherem are innocents inclosed : 
Causing the guiltles to be straite reserved. 
And freeing those that death hath well deserved. 
But by her envie can be nothing wroughte. 
So God send to my foes all they have tbougfate. 

Elizabethe, Pruonker. 



A. D. MDLV. 



Ver 4, Conld beare, is an ancient idiom, eqoivalent to 
Did bear or Hath bome. See below (he B^gar B«daal 
Green, vcr. 57, Coold say. 

• then, MSS. and PC. .. f Hercntes, IfS. and PC. 



THE HEIR OF LINNE. 
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V. 
THE HEIR OF LINNE. 



The original of this Ballad is found in the Editor's 
folio MS. the breaches and defects in w^ch, rendered 
the insertion of supplemental stanzas necessary. 
These it is hoped the Reader wiU pardon, as indeed 
the completion of the stoiy was suf^^ested by a 
modem ballad on a similar subject. 

From the Scottish phrases here and there dis- 
eemible in this poem, it would seem to ha^e been 
originally composed beyond the Tweed. 

The Heir or Linne appears not to have been a 
Lord of Parlisment, but a Laird, whose title went 
slong with his estate. 

PART TOE nasT. 

LirBS and listen, gentlemen, 

To sins a song I will beginne : 
It is of a lord of fiure Scotland, 

Which was the unthrifty heire of Liune 

His father was a right good lord, 6 

His mother a lady of nigh degree ; 
But they, alas ! were dead, him froe. 

And ne lor'd keeping companie. 

To spend the da^e with merry cheare, 

To drinke and reyeU evezy night, 10 

To card and dice from eve to mome. 
It was, I ween, his hearts delighte. 

To ride, to ranne, to rant, to roare. 

To alwaye spend and never span, 
I wott, an' it were the king himselfe, 15 

Of gold and fee he mote be bare. 

Soe fiores the unthrifty Lord of Linne 
TO! all his gold is gone and spent ; 

And he maun sell his landes so broad. 
His house, and landes, and all his rent 20 

His fatiber had a keen stowdide. 
And John o' the Scales was called bee : 

But John is become a gentd-man, 
And John has gott both gold and fee. 

Sayes, Welcome, welcome. Lord of linne, S3 
Let nought disturb thy merry cheere ; 

Iff thou wilt sell thy lancles soe broad. 
Good store of gold He give thee heere 

My sold is gone, my money is spent ; 

My lande nowe take it unto thee : 30 

Giro me the golde, good John o' the Scales, 

And thine for aye my lande shall bee. 

Then John he did him to record draw, 
And John he cast him a gods-pennie* ; 

But for every pounde that John agreed, 55 

The lande, I wis, was well woi& three. 



* i. e. earnest-money ; from the French ' Denier ^ Dlen.' 
At thU day, when application is made to the Dean and 
Chapter of Carliile to accept an exchange of the tenant 
noder one of their leases, a piere of silver is presented by 
the new tenant, wUch is stiu called a God's-penny. 



He told him the gold upon the borde. 
He was right glad his land to winne ; 

The gold is Uiine, the land is mine, 

Anud now He be the Lord of Linne. 40 

Thus he hath sold his land soe broad. 
Roth hill and holt, and moore and fenne, 

All but a poore and lonesome lodge. 
That stood ftr off in a lonely glenne. 

For soe he to his father bight. 45 

My Sonne, when I am gonne, sayd bee. 

Then thou wilt spend thy lande so broad. 
And thou wilt spend thy gold so free : 

But sweare me nowe upon the roode, 
That lonesome lodge thoult never spend ; 

For when all the world doth frown on thee. 
Thou there sbalt find a faithful friend. 



50 



55 



60 



The heire of Linne is fuU of golde : 
And come with me, my friends, sayd hee, 

Let's drinke, and rant, and merry make, 
And he that spares, ne'er moto he thee. 

They ranted, drank, and merry made, 
lill all his gold it waxed thinne ; 

And then his friendes they slunk away; 
They left the unthrifty heire of Linne. 

He had never a penny left in his purse. 

Never a penny left but three. 
And one was brass, another was lead. 

And another it was white money. 



Nowe well-aday, sayd the heire of Linne, 65 

Nowe well-adaye, and woe is mee, 
For when I was the Lord of Linne, 

I never wanted gold nor fee. 

But many a trustye friend have I, 

And why shola I feel dole or care 1 70 

He borrow of them all by tumes, 

Soe need I not be never bare. 

But one, I wis, was not at home ; 

Another had payd his gold away ; 
Another call'd him thriftless loone, 75 

And bade him sharpely wend his way. 

Now well-aday, sayd the heire of Liane, 

Now well-aday, and woe is me ; 
For when I had my landes so broad. 

On me they liv*d right merrilee. 80 

To beg my bread from door to door 

I wis, it were a brenning shame : 
To rob and steal it were a sinne : 

To worke my limbs I cannot frame. 

Ycr. 03, 4, 9, Ac. Sic MS. 
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THE HEIR OF LINNE. 



Now He away to lonesome lodge. 
For there my father hade me wend : 

When all the world should frown on mee 
I there ahold find a trosty friend. 

PAKT THE SECOND. 

Away then hjed the heire of Linne 
Oer hill and holt, and moor and fenne, 

Untiil he came to lonesome lodge, 
That stood so lowe in a lonely glennei. 

He looked np, he looked downe. 
In hope some comfort for to winne : 

But bare and lothly were the walles. 

Here's sony cheare, quo' the heire of Lume. 

The little windowe dim and darke 
Was hung with iry, brere, and yewe ; 

No shimmering sunn here ever slione ; 
No halesome breese here ever blew. 

No chair, ne table he mote spye. 
No chearfiil hearth, ne welcome bed. 

Nought save a rope with renning noose, 
Thiat dangling hung up o'er his head. 



&5 



10 



15 



And over it in broad letters. 

These words were written so plain to see : 
" Ah ! gracelesse wretch, hast spent thine all 

And brought th3rselfe to penurie ? SO 



r< 



All this my boding mind misgave, 
I therefore leftllns tnuty fnend : 



Let it now sheeld thy foule disgrace. 
And all thy shame and sorrows end. ' 

Sorely shent wi' this rebuke. 
Sorely shent was the heire of Linne ; 

His heart, I wis, was near to brast 
With guilt and sorrowe, shame and sinne. 

Never a word spake the heire of Linne, 
Never a word he spake but three : 

** This is a trusty friend indeed. 
And is right welcome unto mee." 

Then round his necke the corde he drewe. 
And sprang aloft with his bodie : 

When lo ! the ceiling burst in twaine. 
And to the ground come tumbling hee. 

Astonyed lay the heire of Linne, 
Ne knewe if he were live or dead : 

At length he looked, and sawe a biUe, 
And in it a key of gold so redd. 

He took the bill, and lookt it on. 
Strait good comfort found he tliere : 

Itt told him of a hole in the wall. 

In which there stood three chests in-fere*. 

Two were fuU of the beaten golde. 
The third was full of white money ; 

And over them in broad letters 
These words were written so plaine to see : 



25 



30 



53 



40 



45 



* in-l!ere, L e. together. 



" Once more, my sonne, I sette thee clere ; 

Amend thy life and follies past ; 50 

For but thou amend thee of thy life. 

That rope must be thy end at last." 

And let it bee, sayd the heire of Luum; 

And let it bee, but if I amend *■ 
For here I will make mine avow, 65 

This reade f shall guide me to the end. 

Away then went with a merry cheare. 
Away then went the heire of Lixme ; 

I wis, he neither ceas'd ne blanne. 

Till John o' the Scales house he did winne. 60 

And when he came to John o' the Scales^ 
Upp at the speere t then looked hee ^ 

There sate three lords upon a rowe. 
Were drinking of the wine so free. 

And John himself sate at the bord-head, 65 

Because now lord of Linne was hee. 

I pray thee, he said, good John o' the Scales, 
One forty pence for to lend mee. 

Away, away, thou thriftless loone; 

Away, away, this may not bee : 70 

For Christs curse on my heed, be sayd. 

If ever I trust thee one pennie. 

Then bespake the heire of Linne, 

To John o' the Scales wife then spake he : 

Madcone, some almes on me bestowe, 75 

I pray for sweet saint Charitie. 

Away, away, thou thrifUeas loone, 
I swear Uiou gettest no almes of mee ; 

For if we shold hang any losel heere. 
The first we wold begin with thee. 80 

Then bespake a good fellowe, 

Which sat at John o' the Scales his bord ; 
Sayd, 'i'um againe, thou heire of Linne ; 

Some time thou wast a vrell good lord : 

Some time a eood fellow thou hast been &> 

And sparedst not thy gold and fee ; 

Therefore lie lend thee forty pence 
And other fort^ if need bee. 

And ever, I pray thee, John o' the Scales^ 
To let him sit in thy companie : 9(> 

For well I wot thou hadst his laud, 
And a good bai^^ain it was to thee. 

Up then spake him John o' the Scales, 

All wood he answer'd him againe : 
Now Christs curse on my head, he sayd, 9i> 

But I did lose by that bargaine. 

And here I proffer thee, heire of Linne, 
Before these lords so faire and free. 

Thou shalt have it backe again better cheape. 
By a hundred markes, than I had it of thee. 100 



Ver. 00, an <4d northern phrue. 
* i. e. xmlm I amend. 1 1- e. advice, c<Min«eL 

X Perhaps the Hole In the door or window, by which it 

was $peered, i. e. sparred, fastened, or shot — In Bale's td 

Part of the Acts of Eng. Votaries, we iiave this phrase, (fol. 

38.) "The dore therof oft tymes opened and 

agayne." 



GASCOIGNE'S PRAISE OF THE FAIR BRIDGES. 
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I dnwe jou to record, lords, he said. 

With tbst he cast him a gods pennie . 
Kow by my hj, savd the heire of Limie, 

And hen, good John, is thy money. 

And he pull'd forth three bagges of gold, 105 
And Uyd them down upon the boitl : 

All woe b^one was John o' the Scales, 
Soe shent he cold say nerer a word. 

He told him forth the sood red gold, 

He told it forth mickle dinne. 110 

The gold is thine, the land is mine. 

And now Ime againe the Lord of Linne. 

Saves, Hare thon here, then good feUowe, 

Forty pence thou didst lend mee : 
Now I am againe the Lord of Lione, 115 

And forty pounds I will give thee. 



He make the keeper of my forrest, 
Both of the wud deere and the tame ; 

For but I reward thy bounteous heart, 
1 wis, good fellowe, I were to blame. 120 

Now weUaday ! sayth Joan o' the Scales * 
Now wellaidsy ! and woe ia my lift ! 

Yesterday I was I<ady of Linne, 
Now I'me but John o' the Scales his wife. 

Now fare thee well, sayd the heire of Linne ; 195 
Farewell now, John o' the Scales, said hee : 

Christs curse light on me, if ever again 
I bring my lands in jeopardy. 



• • 



tit Id the present edition of this ballad several 
ancient readings are restored from the folio MS. 



VI. 

GASCOIGNE'S PRAISE OF THE FAIR BRIDGES, AFTERWARDS LADY SANDES^ 

ON Bsn Having a scar in her forehead. 



Gboror Gasooionb was a celebrated poet in the 
«arly pert of Qoeen Elizabeth's reign, and appears 
to great advantage among the misoelluieous writers 
of that age. He was author of three or four plays, 
and of many smaller poems ; one of the most 
remarkable of which is a satire in blank verse, 
calkd the " Steele-gkss,'' 1576. 4to. 

Gaacoigne was bom in Essex, educated in both 
universities, whence he removed to Gr^'s-inn ; but, 
disliking the study of the law, became first a danrler 
at court, and afterwards a soldier in the wars of the 
Low Countries. He had no great success in any of 
these pursuits, as appears from a poem of his, intitled, 
" Gascoigne's Wodmanship, written to Lord Gray of 
Wilton." Manv of his epistles dedicatory are dated 
in 1575, 1576, from " his poore house in Waltham- 
stoe :" where he died a middle-aged man in 1578, 
sccording to Anth. Wood : or rather in 1577, if he 
is the person meant in an old tract, intitled, "A re- 
membrance of the well employed life and godly end 
of George Gascoigne, Esq. who deceased at Stam- 
ford in Lincolnshire, Oct. 7, 1577, by Geo. Whet- 
stone, Gent an eye-witness of his godly and cfaa- 
rimble end in this world," 4to. no date. — [From a 
MS.ofOIdys.] 

Mr. Thomas Warton thinks " Gascoigne has much 
exceeded all the poets of his age, in smoothness and 
harmony of veraiiication*." But the truth is, scarce 
any of the earlier poets of Queen Elizabeth's time 
are found deficient in harmony and smoothness, 
though those qualities appear so rare in the writings 
of their successors. In the^" Paradise of Dainty 
Devises f." (the Dodsley's Miscellany of those 
times) wffl hardly be found one rough, or inharmo- 

Ver. 34, of Part I. and 103, of Part H. catt it tiw reading 
of the MS. 

* OltaervaUoB on the Faerie Qneen, Vol. II. p. 108. 

♦ Printed in 1S78, 1900, and pcrhapa oftener, in 4to. Mack- 
fetter. 



niousline*: whereas the numben of Jonson 
Donne, and most of their contemponries, frequently 
offend the ear, like the filing of a saw^ — ^Perhaps 
this is in some measure to be accounted for from 
the growing pedantry of that age, and from the 
writera affecting to run their lines into one another 
after the manner of the Latin and Greek poets. 

The following poem (which the elegant writer 
above quoted hath recommended to notice, as pos- 
sessed of a delicacy rarely to be seen in Ihat early 
state of our poetry), properly consists of alexandrines 
of twelve and fourteen syllables, and is printed from 
two quarto black-letter collections of Gasooigne's 
pieces; the firet intitled, "A hundreth sundrie 
flowres, bounde up in one small posie, £cc London, 
imprinted for Richarde Smith : without date, but 
from a letter of H. W. (p. 202.) compared with the 
printer's epist. to the reader, it appeantohave been 
published in 1572. or 3. The other is intitled, 
" The Posies of George Gascoigne, Esq. corrected, 
perfected, and augmented by the author, 1575^— 
Printed at London, for Richard Smith, 6lc" No 
year, but the epist dedicat. is dated 1576. 

In the title page of this last (by way of printer'sf 
or bookseller's device) is an ornamental wooden cut, 
tolerably well executed, wherein Time is represented 
drawing the figure of Truth out of a pit or cavern, 
with this legend, " Ooculta Veritas tempore patet" 
f R. 8.] This is mentioned because it is not impro- 
bable but the accidental sight of this or seme other 
title page containing the same device, suggested to 
Rubens that well-known design of a similar kind, 
which he has introduced into the Luxemburgh 
gallery t, and which has been so justly censured for 
^e unnatural manner of its executicm. 



• The same Is tnie of moat of the poems in the " Mirrour 
of Magistrates," 1563, 4tQ, and also of "Smrrey's Poems," 
1957. * Henrie Blnaeman. 

I Le Terns decoavra b VcrUa. 
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FAIR ROSAMOND. 



In court whoso demaandes 
What dame doth moat excell ; 

For my conceit I must needes say^ 
Fairs Bridges heares the bel. 

Upon whose lively cheeke, 
To prove my jndgment tme, 

The rose and lilUe seeme to strive 
For equall change of hewe : 

And therewithal! so well 

Hir graces all agree ; 
No frowning cheere dare once presume 

In hir sweet face to bee. 

Although some lavishe Hppes, 
Which like some other best. 

Will say, the blemishe on hir browe 
Disgraceth aU the resL 

Thereto I thus replie ; 

God wotte, they little knowe 
The hidden cause of that mishap, 

Nor how the harm did growe : 

For when dame Nature first 
Had framde hir heavenly face, 

And thorooghly bedecked it 
With goodly gleames of grace ; 

It lyked hir so well : 

Lo here, quod she, a peece 
For perfect shape, that passeth all 

Appellee' worke in Greece. 

This hsyt may chaunce to catche 

The ereatest God of love, 
Or mightie tliundring Jove himself, 

That rules the roast above. 

But oul^ alas ! those wordes 
Were vaunted all in vayne : 

And some unseen wer present there, 
Pore Bridges, to thy pain. 



10 



Id 



20 



25 



SO 



35 



For Cupide, crafty boy, 

Close in a corner stoode. 
Not bl3mdfold then, to gaze on hir : 

I gesae it did him good. 40 

Yet when he felte the flame 

Gan kindle in his brest. 
And herd dame Nature boast by hir 

To break him of his rest. 

His hot newe-chosen love 45 

He chaunged into hate, 
And sodeynly with mightie mac» 

Gan rap hir on the pate. 

It n«eved Nature muche 

To see the cruell deede : 50 

Mee seemes I see hir, how she wept 

To see hir dearling bleede. 

Wei yet, quod she, this hurt 

Shal have some helpe I trowe : 
And quick with skin she coverd it, 55 

That whiter is than snowe. 

Wherwith Dan Cupide fled. 

For feare of further flame. 
When angel-like he saw hir shine, 

Whome he had smit with shame. 60 

Lo, thus was Bridges hurt 

In cradel of hir kind. 
The coward Cupide brake hir browe 

To wreke his wounded mynd. 

The skar still there remains ; 65 

No force, there let it bee : 
There is no cloude that can eclipse 

So bri ght a sunne, as she. 

*«* The lady here celebrated was Catharine, 
daughter of Edmond second Lord Chandos, wife of 
William Lord Sands. See CoUins's Peerage, toL 
ii. p. 133, ed. 1779. 
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FAIR ROSAMOND. 



Most of the circumstances in this popular story of 
King Henry II. and the beautiful Rosamond have 
been taken for fact by our English Historians ; who, 
unable to account for the unnatural conduct of 
Queen Eleanor in stimulating her sons to rebellion, 
have attributed it to Jealousy, and supposed that 
Henry's amour with Rosamond was the object of 
that passion. 

Our old English annalists seem, most of them, to 
have followed Higden the monk of Chester, whose 
account, with some enlargements, is thus eiven by 
Stow. »• Rosamond the fayre daughter of Walter 
Lord Clifford, concubine to Henry II. (poisoned by 
Queen Elianor, as some thought) dyed at Wood- 
etocke [A. D. 1177.] where King Henry had made 
for her a house of wonderful! working ; so that no 
man or woman might come to her, but he that was 



instructed by the Kins^, or such as were right secret 
with him touching the matter. This house after 
some was named Labyrinthus, or Dedalns worke, 
which was wrought like unto a knot in a garden, 
called a Maze*; but it was conunonly said, ibat 
lastly the Queene came to her by a clue of thridde, 
or silke, and so dealt with her, that she lived not 
long after : but when she was dead, she was buried 
at Godstow in an house of nunnes, beside Oxford, 
with these verses upon her tombe : 

" Hie jacit in tumbft, Rosa mundi, non Rosa mundi : 
Non redolet, sed olet, que redolere solet 

Ver. es. In cndcl of hir'kind : L e. in the cn<llc of ber 
family. See Warton'i Obsenraaona, ▼ol. H, p. IST. 

* CooabtiiiK of Taolts nnder groand, arched and wallcrf 
with brick and atone, according to Drayton. Sec noCe «a 
his EpIaOe of Rosamond. 



FAIR ROSAMOND. 
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In English thus : 



u 



The rose of the world, but not the clesne flowre, 
Is now here graven ; to whom beauty was lent : 

In this graye full darke nowe is her bowre, 
That by her life was sweete and redolent : 
But now that she is from this life blent, 

Though she were sweete, now foully doth she stinke. 

A mirrour good for all men, that on her thinke." 

Stowe's Annals, ed. 1651, p. 154. 

How the queen gained admittance into Rosamond's 
bower is differently related. Holinshed speaks of it, 
as " the common report of the people, that the queene 
.... fonnde bir out by a silken thread, which the 
king had drawne after him out of hir chamber with 
his foot, and dealt with hir in such sharpe and crueU 
wise, that she lived not long after." Vol. Ill, p. 
115. On the other hand, in Speede*s Hist we are 
told that the jealous oueen found her out '* bv a clew 
of silke, (alien from Rosamund's lappa, as sliee sate 
to take ayre, and suddenly fleeing trom the sight of 
ihe searcner, the end of ber silke fastened to her 
foot, and the clew still unwinding, remained behinde : 
which the queene followed, till shee had found what 
she sought, and upon Rosamund so vented her 
spleene, as the lady lived not long after." 3d. edit, 
p. 509. Our bsllad-maker with more ingenuity, and 
probably as much truth, tells us the clue was gained 
by surprise, from the knight, who was left to guard 
her bower. 

It IB observable, that none of the old writers attri- 
bute Rosamond's dealli to poison, (Stowe, above, 
mentions it merely as a slight conjecture ;) they 
only give us to understand, that the queen treate4 
her harahly; with furious menaces, wemay suppose, 
snd sharp expostulations, which had such effect on 
her spirits, that she did not long survive it. Indeed 
on her tomb-stone, as we learn from a person of 
credit*, among other fine sculptures, was engraven 
the figure of a evp. This, which perhaps at first 
was an accidental ornament, (perhaps only the Cha- 
lice) might in afbr-times suggest the notion that she 
was poisoned ; at least this construction was put 
upon it, when the stone came to be demolished after 
the nunnery was dissolved. The account is, that 
" the tombstone of Rosamund Clifford was taken up 
St Godstow, and broken in pieces, and that upon it 
were intercfaaneeable weavings drawn out and decked 
with roses red and green, and tlie picture of the 
cup, out of which she drank the poison given her 
by the queen, carved in stone.'* 

Rosamond's father having been a great benefactor 
to ibe nunnery of Godstow, where she had also 
resided herself in the innocent part of her life, her 
body was conveyed there, and buried in the middle 
of tne choir ; in which place it remained till the year 
1J91, when Hugh bishop of Lincoln caused it to be 
removed. The fact is recorded by Hovedon, a con- 
tonponuy writer, whose words are thus translated by 
Stowe : '* Hugh bishop of Lincolne came to the abbey 
of nnnnes, called Godstow, .... and when he had 
entred the church to pray, he saw a tombe in the 
middle of the quire, covered with a pall of silke, and 
set about with lights of waxe : and demanding whose 
tomb it was, he was answered, that it was the tombe 
of Rosamond, that was some time lemman to 



* Tho. AOea of Gloe. Hall. Oxon. who died Id 1033, n^ed 
M. S«c Hearne'f rambling dlacoarse conccniiDg Boaamond, 
at tlic end of GaL Nenbrig. Hist voL UL p. 730. 



Heniy II who for the love of her had done 

much good to that church Then quoth the bishop, 
take out of this place the harlot, and bury her with- 
out the church, lest Christian religion should grow 
in contempt, and to the end that, through the exam- 
ple of her, other women being made afraid may be- 
ware, and keepe themselves from unlawfuU and 
advouterous company with men." Annals, p. 159. 

History further infonns us, that king John re- 
paired Godstow nunneiy, and endowed it with 
yearly revenues, " that these holy virgins might 
releeve with their prayers, the soules of his fatlier 
King Henrie, and of Lady Rosamund there interred*." 
.... In what situation her remains were found at 
the dissolution of the nunneiy, we learn firom Le- 
land, *' Rosamundes tumbe at Godstowe nunnery 
was taken up [of] late; it is a stone with this in- 
scription, TuMBA Rosamunds. Her bones were 
closid in lede, and withyn that bones were closyd yn 
lether. Wh^n it was opened a very swete smell 
came owt of it t*" See Heame's discourse above 
quoted, written in 1718; at which time he tells us, 
were still seen by the pool at Woodstock the foun- 
dations of a very large buildinr, which were believed 
to be the remains of Rosamond's labyrinth. 

To conclude this (perhaps too prolix) account, 
Henry had two sons by Rosamond, from a compu- 
tation of whose ages, a modem historian has enaea- 
voured to invalidate the received story. These were 
William Longue-esp^ ; (or Long-sword) earl of 
Salisbury, and Geoffrey bishop of Lincolne t. 
Geoffrey was the younger of Rosamond's sons, and 
yet is said to have been twenty years old at the time 
of his election to that see in 1173. Hence this 
writer concludes, that King Henry fell in love with 
Rosamond in 1149, when in King Stephen's reign 
he came over to be knighted by the king of Scots ; 
he also thinks it probable that Henry's commerce 
with this lady " broke off upon his marriage with 
Eleanor [in 1152] and that the young lady, by a 
natural effect of grief and resentment at the defection 
of her lover, entered on that occasion into the nun- 
nery of Godstowe, where she died probably before 
the rebellion of Henry's sons in 1173." [Carte's 
Hist. Vol. I, p. 652.] But let it be observed, that 
Heury was but sixteen years old when he came over 
to be koighted : that he staid but eight months in 
this island, and was almost all the time with the 
King of Scots ; that he did not return back to Eng- 
land till 1153, the year after his marriage with 
Eleanor ; and that no writer drops the least hint of 
Rosamond's having ever been abroad with her lorer, 
nor indeed is it probable that a boy of sixteen should 
venture to carry over a mistress to his mother's 
court. If all these circumstances are considered, 
Mr. Carte's account will be found more incoherent 
and improbable than that of the old ballad ; which is 
also countenanced by most of our old historians. 

Indeed the true date of Geoffrey's birth, and con 
sequently of Henry's commerce with Rosamond, 
seems to be best ascertained from an ancient manu- 
script in the Cotton library : wherein it is thus 
registered of Geoffrey Plantagenet, *' Natus est 5^ 
Henry II. [1159.] Factus est miles 25° Henry II. 

• Vid. Reifrn of Henry H. In Spevd'i Hiatory, writ by 
Dr. Barchain, Dean of Bocking. 

t This ivoold have pasted for miracnloaa, if it bad hap- 
pened in Ihe tomb of any clerical penon, and a proof of bis 
t>eing a saint. 

i Afterwards Archbishop of .York, temp. Rich. I. 
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FAIR ROSAMOND. 
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[1179.1 Elect, in Episcop. Lincoln, 28® Henry II, 
ril8«.]" Vid Cbron. de KirkBtaU, (Domitian XII.) 
Drake's Hist of York. p. 4S2. 

The Ballad of Fair Rosamond appears to have been 
first published in ** Strange Histories or Songs and 
Sonnets, of Kinges, Princes, Dnkes, Lords, Ladyes, 
Knights, and Gentlemen. &c. By Thomas Delone. 
Lond. 1612.*' 4to. It is now printed (with conjec- 
taral emendations) from four ancient copies in black- 
letter ; two of them in the Pepys library. 

When as King Henry rulde this land. 

The second of that name. 
Besides the queene, he dearly lovde 

A £ure and comely dame. 

Most peerlesse was her beautye founde, 5 

Her favour, and her face ; 
A sweeter creature in this worlde 

Could never prince embrace. 



Her crisped lockes like threads of golde 
Appeiu^ to each mans sight ', 

Her sparkling eyes, like Orient pearles. 
Did cast a heavenlye light. 

The blood within her crystal cheekes 

Did such a colour drive. 
As though the lillye and the rose 

For mastership did strive. 

Yea Rosamonde, fair Rosamonde, 

Her name was called so. 
To whom our queene, dame EUinor, 

Was known a deadlyo foe. 

The king therefore, for her defence, 
Against the furious queene, 

At Woodstocke builded such a bower. 
The like was never seene. 

Most curiously that bower was built 
Of stone and timber strong. 

An hundered and fifty doors 
Did to this bower belong : 

And they so cunninglye contriv'd 
With turnings round about, 

That none but with a clue of thread. 
Could enter in or out. 

And for his love and ladyes sake. 
That was so faire and brighte, 

The keeping of this bower he gave 
Unto a valiant knighte. 

But fortune, that doth often frowne 
Where she before did smile. 

The kinges deligbte and ladyes joy 
Full soon shee did beguile : 

For why, the kinges uneracious sonne. 
Whom he did high aavance. 

Against his father raised warres 
Within the realme of France. 

But yet before our comelye king 

The English land forsooke. 
Of Rosamond, his lady faire, 

His iarewelle thus he tooke : 
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" My Rosamonde, my only Rose^ 
That pleasest best mine eye : 

The fairest flower in all the worlde 
To feed my fantasye : 

The flower of mine affected hearty 
Whose sweetness doth ezcelle 

My royal Rose, a thousand times 
I bid thee nowe farwelle ! 

For I must leave my fairest flower, 
My sweetest Rose, a space. 

And cross the seas to famous France, 
Proud rebelles to abase. 

But yet, my Rose, be sure thou shah 

My commg shortlye see, 
And in my heart, when hence I am. 

He beare my Rose with mee.' 
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When Rosamond, that ladye brighte. 

Did heare the king saye soe. 
The sorrowe of her grieved heart 

Her outward lookes did showe ; 

And from her eleare and crystall eyes 

The teares gusht out apace. 
Which like the silver-pearle4 dewe 

Ranne down her comely face. 

Her lippes, erst like the corall redde. 

Did waze both wan and pale. 
And for the sorrow she conoeivde 

Her vitall spirits fiaile , 

And falling down all in a swoone 

Before king Henires face. 
Full oft he in his pnncelye annes 

Her bodye did embrace *. 

And twentye times, with watery eyes. 

He kist ner tender cheeke. 
Until he had revivde againe 

Her senses milde and meeke. 

Why grieves my Rose, my sweetest Rose ? 

The king did often say. 
Because, quoth shee, to bloody e warres 

My lord must part awaye. 

But since your grace on forrayne coaates 

Amonge your foes unkinde 
Must goe to hazarde life and limbe. 

Why should I staye behinde ? 

Nay rather, let me, like a page. 
Your sworde and target beare , 

That on my breast the blowes may l%hte. 
Which would offend you there. 

Or lett mee, in your royal tent 

Prepare your bed at nighte. 
And with sweete baths refresh your grace. 

At your retume frt>m fighte. 

8o I your presence may enjoye 

No toil I will refuse ; 
But wanting you, my life is death : 

Nay, death Ik^ father ch^K i 
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QUEEN ELEANOR'S CONFESSION. 
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" Content thy self, my dearest lore ; 

Thy rest at home shall hee 
In Englandes sweet and pleasant isle ; 

For travell fits not thee. 

Faire ladies hrooke not hloodye warres ; 

Soft peace their sexe delightes : 
' Not mgfged campes, hut coortlye how«rs ; 

Gay feftstes, nor eniell fi^htes.' 

My Rose shall safely here abide, 

With musicke passe the day ; 
Whilst I, aiDonge the piercing pikes. 

My foes seeke far awaye. 

My Rose shall shine in pearle, and guide. 
Whilst Ime in armour dighta ; 

Gay galliards here ray love shall dance, 
WhUst I my foes goe fighte. 

And yon. Sir Thomas, whom I tmste 

To bee my loves defence ; 
Be careful of my gallant Rose 

When I am parted hence." 

And therewithal! he fetcht a sigh. 
As though his heart would breake : 

And Rosamonde, for very griefe, 
Not one plaine word oould speake. 

And at their parting well they mighte 

In heart be grieved sore : 
After that daye faire Rosamonde 

The king aid see no more. 

For when his g^raoe had past the seas. 

And into France was gone ; 
With envious heart, Queene Ellinor, 

To Woodstocke came anone. 

And forth she calls this trustye knighte 

In an unhappy houre ; 
Who with his due of twined thread, 

Came from this famous bower. 

And when that they had wounded him. 
The queene this thread did gette. 

And went where ladye Rosamonde 
Was like an angeU sette. 

But when the queene with stedfost eye 

Beheld her beauteous face. 
She was amaaed in her minde 

At her exceeding grace. 
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Cast off from thee those robes, she said, 

That riche and costlye bee ; 150 

And drinke thou up this deadlye draught. 
Which I have brought to thee. 

Then presentlye upon her knees 

Sweet Rosamonde did ^le ; 
And pardon of the queene she crav'd 155 ; 

For her offences all. 

" Take pitty on my youthfuU yeares, 

Faire Rosamonde did crye ; 
And lett mee not with poison strongs 

Enforced bee to dye. 160 

I will renounce my sinful! life. 

And in some cloyster bide ; 
Or ebe be banisht, if you please. 

To range the world soe wide. 

And for the fault which I have done, 165 

Though I was foro'd theretoe, 
Preserve my lile, and punish mee 

As you tlunke meet to doe." 

And with these words, her lillie liandes 

She wrunge full oflen there ; 170 

And downe along her lovely face 
Did trickle many a teare. 

But nothing could this furious queene 

TherewiUi appeased bee ; 
The cup of deadlye poyson strongs, 175 

As she kndt on her knee> 

Shee gave this oomelye dame to drinke ; 

Who tooke it in her hand. 
And from her bended knee arose. 

And on liar feet did stand : . 180 

And casting up her eyes to heaven, 

Shee did for mercye calle ; 
And drinking up the poison strongs. 

Her life she lost withalle.^ 

And when that death through everye limbe 
Had showde its g^atest spite, 1B5 

Her chiefest foes <m plsine confesse 
Shee was a glorious wight. 

Her body then they did entomb. 

When life was fled away. 
At Godstowe, neare to Oxford towne, 190 I 

As may be seene this day. 
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QUEEN ELEANOR'S CONFESSION. 
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Eleanor, the daughter and heiress of William 
duke of Guienne, and count of Poictou, Imd been 
married sixteen years to Louis VII. king of France, 
and had attended him in a croisade, which that mo- 
narch commanded against the infidels ; but having 
Io6t tlie affections of her husband, and even fallen un- 



der some suspicions of gallantry with a handsome 
Saracen, Louis, more delicate than politic, procured 
a divorce from her, and restored her those rich pro- 
vinces, which by her marriage she had annexed to 
the crown of France. The young count of Anjou, 
ai^terwards Henry II. King of England, though at 
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that time but in his nineteenth year, neither discou- 
raged by the dispari^ of age, nor by the reports of 
Eleanor s gallantry, made such successful courtship 
to that princess, t^t he married her six weeks after 
her divorce, and got possession of all* her dominions 
as a dowery. A marriage thus founded upon interest 
was not liJcely to be very happy : it happened ac- 
cordingly. Eleanor, who had disgusted her first 
husband by her gallantries, was no less offensive to 
her second by her jealousy : thus carrying to extre- 
mity, in the different parts of her life, every circum- 
stance of female weakness. She had several sons by 
Henry, whom she spirited up to rebel against him ; 
and endeavouring to escape to them disguised in 
man's apparel in 1173, she was discovered and thrown 
into a confinement, which seems to have continued 
till the death of her husband in 1189. She however 
survived him many years ; dying in 1204, in the 
sixth year of 'the reign of her youngest son, John." 
See Hume's History, 4to. vol. I. pp. 260, 307. Speed, 
Stowe. &c. 

It is needless to observe that the following ballad 
(given, with some corrections, from an old printed 
copy) is altogether fabulous ; whatever gallantries 
Eleanor encouraged in the time of her first hus- 
band, none are miputed to her in that of her se- 
cond. 

QuEBNB Elianor was a sicke woman. 

And afraid that she should dye ; 
Then she sent for two fiyars ot France 

To speke with her speedilye. 

The king calld downe his nobles all, 5 

By one, by two, by three ; 
" Earl marshall, lie goe shrive the queene, 

And thou shalt wend with mee." 

A boone, a boone ; quoth earl marshall, 

And fell on his bended knee ; 10 

That whatsoever Queene Elianor save. 
No harme therof may bee. 

He pawne my landes, the king then cryd. 

My sceptre, crowne, and all. 
That whatsoere Queen Elianor sayes l5 

No harme thereof shall faHl, 

Do thou put on a firyars coat. 

And He put on another ; 
And we will to Queen Elianor goe 

Like fryar and his brother. 80 

«. 

Thus both attired then they ^oe : 

When they came to Whitehall, 
The bells did ring, and the quiristers sing. 

And the torches did lighte them all. 

When that they came before the queene 25 

They fell on their bended knee ; 
A boone« a boone, our gracious queene, 

That you sent so hastilee. 

Are you two fryars of France, she sayd. 
As I suppose you bee ? 30 

But if you are two Endishe fryars. 
You shall hang on the gallowes tree. 



We are two fryars of France, they 
As you suppose we bee, 

We have not been at any masse 
Sith we came from the sea. 

The first vile thing that ever I did 

I will to you unfolde ; 
Earl marshidl had my maidenhrad, 

Beneath this cloth of golde. 



That's a vile sinne, then sayd the king ; 

May God forgive it thee ! 
Amen, amen, quoth earl marshall ; 

With a heavye heart spake bee. 

The next vile thing that ever I did. 

To you He not denye, 
I made a boxe of poyson strong. 

To poison King Henrye. 

Thats a vile sinne, then sayd the king, 

May God forgive it thee 1 
Amen, amen, quoth earl marshall ; 

And I wi^ it so may bee. 

The next vile thing that ever I did. 

To you I will discover ; 
I poyscned fi^ir Rosamonde, 

All in (air Woodstocke bower. 

Thats a vile sinne, then sayd the king ; 

May God forgive it thee ! 
Amen, amen, quoth earl marshall ; 

And I wish it so may bee. 

Do you see yonders little boye, 

A tossing of the balle 1 
That is earlmarshaUs eldest sonne. 

And I love him the best of all. 

Do you see yonders little boye, 

A catching of the balle t 
That is king Henryes youngest sonne 

And I love him the worst of all. 

His head is fashyon'd like a bull ; 

His nose is like a boare. 
No matter for that, king Henrye cryd, 

I love him the better therfore 
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The king pulled off his fryars coate, 

And appeared all in redde : 
She shrieked, and cryd, and wrung her hands, 75 

And sayd she was betrayde. 

The king lookt over his \eh shoulder. 

And a grimme look looked bee. 
Earl marsoall, he sayd, but for my oathe 

Or hanged thou snouldst bee. 80 



Yer. 03, 67. She means that the eldest of these two wmm 
by the Ear! MurshaU, the yoangest by the king 
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THE STURDY ROCK. 



This poem, sulMcribed M. T. [perhaps inTertedly 
fiir T. Manball *1 is preseired in " The Paradise of 
dainde Devises/ quoted aboye in page 123. The 
two fint stanaas may be found aocompanied with 
moaical notes in " An Howres Recreation in Mu- 
sieke,'* &G. bj Richard Alison, Lond. 1606, 4to: 
Qsoallj bound up with three or four sets of " Madri- 
gals set to Music by Thomas Weelkes, Lond. 1697, 
1600. 1606, 4to." One of these madrigals is so 
complete an example of the Bathos that I oannot 
forbear presenting it to the reader. 

Thnk, the period of oosmographie, 
Dodb Tannt of Heda, whose sulphureous fire 

Doth melt ih» froien clime, snd thaw the skie, 
Trinaerian Etna's flames sscend not bier • 

Theee things seeme wondrous, yet more wondrous I, 

Whose heart with feare doth freese, with lore doth fry. 

The Andelnsian merchant, that retnmes 
Laden with cutchinele and china dishes. 

Reports in Bpaine, how strangely Fogo buniM 
Amidst an ocean lull of flymg fishes : 

These things seeme wondrous, yet more wandrous I, 

Whose heart with fearedoth freeae, with love doth fiy . 

Mr. WeeUces seems to hare been of opinion with 
many of hia brethren of later timea, that nonsense 
was best adapted to display the powers of musicd 
composurei. 



Tbb sturdy rock for all his strength 
By raging seas is rent in twaine : 

The marble stone is pearst at length, 
With little drops of drisling rain : 

The oxe doth yeeld unto the yoke, 

The Steele obeyeth the hammer stroke. 

The stately stagge, that seemes so stout, 
By yelping hounds at bay is set : 

The swiftest bird, that flies about. 
Is caught at len^ in fowler^s net : 

The greatest fish, m deepest brooke^ 

Is soon deceived by subtill hooke. 

Yea man himselfe, unto whose will 
All things are bounden to obey. 

For all his wit and worthie skill. 
Doth ftde at length and fall away. 

There is nothing but time doeth waste ; 

The hesTenSy the earth consume at last. 

But vertne sits triumphing still 
Upon the throne or glorious fame : 

Though spiteful death mans body kill. 
Yet hurts he not his vertuous nsme : 

By life or death what so betides, 
lie state of yertue neyer slides* 
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X. 

THE BEGGAR'S DAUGHTER OF BEDN ALL-GREEN. 



This popular old ballad was written in the leign 
of Elisabeth^ as appears not only from yer. ifS, 
where the anna of £ngland are called the " Queenes 
snoee ;" but from its tune's being quoted in other 
old pieces, written in her time. See the ballad on 
"Marjr Ambree," in this work. The late Mr. 
Guthrie assured the editor, that he had formerly 
leen another old song on the same subject, composed 
in a different measure from this ; wmch was truly 
beautifol, if we may judge from the only stanaa he 
remembered* In this it was said of the old beggar, 
that " down his neck 

his reyerend lockes 

In comelye curies did ware ; 

And on his aged temples grewe 
The blossomes of the grave." 

The following Ballad is chiefly giyen from the 
Editor's folio Mo. compared with two ancient printed 
copies : the concluding stansas, which contain the 
M Beggar's discovery of himself, are not however 



* YU. Alhen. Ox. p. 19^ 31tf. 



given from any of these, being very different from 
Uiose of the vulgar ballad. Nor yet does the Editor 
offer them as genuine, but as a modem attempt to 
remove the absurdities and inconsistencies, which 
so remarkably prevailed in this part of the song, as 
it stood before : whereas, by the alteration of a few 
lines, the story is rendered much more affecting, 
and is reconciled to probability and true history. 
For this informs us, that at the decisive battle of 
Eveaham, (fought August 4, If 65,) when Simon de 
Montfort, the great Earl of Leicester, was slain at 
the heed of the barons, his eldest son, Heniy, fell 
by his side, and, in consequence of that defeat, his 
whole family sunk for ever, the king bestowing their 
ffreat honoura and po s s e ssions on his second son, 
Edmund, Earl of L«noaster. 

PART THE FIRST. 

Irr was a blind beggar, had long lost his sight. 
He had a faire dsughter of bewty most bright : 
And many a gallant brave suiter had shee, - 
For none was.soe comelye as pretty Bei 




And though shee WM of favor most fiure, 5 

Yett seeing shoe was but a poor beggars heyre 
Of aocyent housekeepers despised was shee, 
Whose Bonnes came as suitors to prettye Bessee. 

Wherefore in great sorrow faire Besay did say, 
Good father, and mother, let me goe away 10 

To seeke out my fortune, whatever itt bee. 
This suite then they granted to prettye Bessee. 

Then Bessy, that was of bewtye soe bright. 
All cladd in gray russett, and late in the night 
From &ther and mother alone parted shee ; 15 

Who sighed^and sobbed for prettye Bessee. 

Shee went till shee came to Stratford-le-Bow ^ 
Then knew shee not whither, nor which way to goe : 
With teares shee lamented her hard destinie, 
So sadd and soe heavy was pretty Bessee. SO 

Shee kept on her journey untill it was day. 
And went unto Rumford along the bye way ; 
Where at the Queenes armes entertamed was shee : 
Soe fidre and wel favoured was pret^ Bessee. 

Shee had not been there a month to an end, 25 

But master and mistres and all was her friend : 
And every brave gallant, that once did her see^ 
Was straightaway enamourd of pretty Bessee. 

Great gifls they did send her of silver and gold. 
And in their songs daylye her love was extold ; SO 
Her beawtye was blazed in every degree ; 
Soe faire and soe comelye was prec^ Bessee. 

The young men of Rumford in her had their joy , 
Shee shewed herself curteous, and modestlye coye ; 
And at her commandment still wold tliey bee ; 35 
Soe fayre and soe comlye was pretty Bessee. 

Fours suitors att once unto her did goe ; 
They craved her favor, but still she sayd noe ; 
I wold not wish gentles to marry with mee. 
Yett ever they honored prettye Bessee. 40 

The first of them was agaDant young knight. 
And he came unto her disguisde in uie night, 
The second a gentleman of good degree. 
Who wooed and sued for prettye Bessee. 

A merchant of London, whose wealth was not small,45 
He was the third suiter, and proper withall : 
Her masters own sonne the fourth man must bee. 
Who swore he would dye for pretty Bessee. 

And, if thou wilt marry with mee, quoth the knight. 
He make thee a ladye with joy and delight ; 50 
My hart's so inthnuled by thy bewtie, 
That soone I shall dye for prettye Bessee. 

The gentleman sayd. Come, marry with mee. 
As fine as a ladye my Bessy shal bee : 
My life is distressed : O heare me, quoth hee ; 55 
And giant me thy love, my prettye Bessee. 

Let me bee thy husband, the merchant cold say. 
Thou shalt lire in London both gallant and gay ; 
My ahippes shall bring home rych jeweUs for thee. 
And I wUl for ever love pretty Bessee. 60 



Then Bessy shee sighed, and thus shee did say. 
My father and mother I meane to obey ; 
First gett there good will, and be faithfbll to mee. 
And yon shall enjoye your prettye Bessee. 



To every on^ this answer shee made. 
Wherefore unto her they joyfullye sayd. 
This thing to fulfill wee ^1 doe agree ; 
But whore dwells thy father, my prettye 



My father, shee said, is soone to be seene : 
The seely blind beggar of Bednall-greene, 
That daylye sits begging for charitie. 
He is the good father of pretty Bessee. 
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His markes and his tokens are knowen very well ; 
He alvniyes is led with a dogg and a bell : 
A sedy olde man, God knoweth, is hee, 75 

Yett hee is the father of pretty Bessee. 



Nay then, quoth the merehant, thou art not for : 
Nor, quoth the innholder, my wiffe thou shalt bee : 
I lothe, sayd the gentle, a begrgara degree. 
And therefore, adewe, my pretty BesMe I 80 

Why then, quoth the knight, hap better or worse, 
I waighe not true love by the waight of the porsse, 
And bewtye is bewtye in every degree; 
Then welcome unto me, my pretty Besaee. 

With thee to thy fisrther forthwith I will goe. 85 
Nay soft, quoth his kinsmen, it must not be soe ; 
A poor l>eggars daughter noe kdye shall bee^ 
Then take ^y adew of pretty Bessee. 

But soone after this, by breake of the day 
The knight had from Rumford stole Bessy away. 90 
The younge men of Rumford, as thicke might bee. 
Rode after to feitch againe pretty Bessee. 



As swifte as the wmde to ryde they were seene, 
Untfll they came neare unto Bednall-greene ; 
And as the knight lighted most oourteouslie 
They all fought against him for pretty Bessee. 
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But rescew came speedilye over the plaine. 

Or else the young knight for his love nad been slaine. 

This fray being ended, then straitway he see 

His kinsmen come rayling at pretty Beesee. 100 

Then spake the blind b^gar. Although I bee poore. 
Yett rayle not against my child at my own doon) : 
Though shee be not decked in velvett and pearle, 
Yett will I dropp angells with you for my girie. 

And then, if my gold may better her birthe, 105 
And equall the gold that you lay on the earth. 
Then neytfaer rayle nor grudge you to see 
The blind beggars daughter a lady to bee. 

But first you shall promise, and have itt well knowne. 
The gold that you drop shall all be your owne. 110 
With that they replyea, Contented bee wee. 
Then here's, quoth the beggar for pret^ ~ 



With that an angell he cast on the ground. 
And dropped in angels full three thousand * pound ; 
And oftentimes itt was proved most plaine, 115 
For the gentlemens one the beggar dz«^>pt twajne : 

• in the Editor'* folio MS. it Is MOL 
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8o6 tint the phfce, wberein tHey did aitt. 

With gold it was oorered ererj whitL 

The gentlemen then having dropt all thair atore, 

Sayd, Now, b^gar, b>ld, for wee hare noe aore. 1 tO 

Thou hast fulfilled thj promise arright 
Then many, quoth he, my girle to this knight ; 
And heere» added hee,I will now throwe you downe 
A huadred pounds more to boy her a gowne. 

The gentlemen all, that this treasure had aeene, 125 
Admired the beggar of Bednall-greene : 
And all those, that were her suitors before. 
Their fleshe for very anger they tore. 

Thus was ftir Besse matched to the knight, 

And then made a ladye in others despite : 130 

A fiurer ladye there nerer was seene. 

Than the bund beggara daughter of Bednall-g^reene. 

But of their samptnous marriage and feast. 
What brave lords and knights thither were prest. 
The second fitt * shall set forth to your sight 135 
With manreiloiu pleasure and wished delight. 

PART TB« SBCOND* 

Orr a blind beggars daughter most bright, 
That late was betrothed unto a younge knight ; 
All the discourse therof you did see j 
But now oomes the wedding of pretty Beasee. 

Witiiin a gorgeous palaee most brave, 5 

Adorned with all the cost they cold have, 
This wedding was kept most sumptuouslle. 
And all ibr the creditt of pretty Bessee. 

All kipd of daintfes, end delicates sweete 
Were bought for the banquet, as it was most meete ; 1 
Partridge, and plover, and venison most five. 
Against the brave wedding of pretty Bessee. 

This marriage through England was spread by report. 
So that a great numoer thereto did resort 
Of nobles and gentles in evexy degree > 15 

And an for the tame of pretiye Bessee. 

To ehnreh then went this gallant vounge knight ; 
His bride followed after, an angell most bright. 
With troopes of ladyes, the like nere was seene 
As went with sweete Bessy of Bednall-greene. 20 

This marryage being aolempnized then. 
With mnsicke performed by the skilfullest men, 
The nobles and gentles sate downe at that tyde, 
Each one admiring the beautiful! bryde. 

Now, after the sumptuous dinner was done, 2S 
To talke, and to reason a number begunn : 
They talkt of the blind bM^gars daughter most bright. 
And what with his daugntor he gave to the knight. 

Then spake the nobles, " Much marveil have wee, 
Tbii jolly blind beg^^ wee cannot here see." SO 
My lords, quoth 1& bride, my father's so base, 
He ia loth with his presence these states to disgrace. 

" The prayse of a woman in questyon to bringe 
Before ber own hce, wera a flattering thinge ; 
Butweethtnke thy father's baseness, quoth they, 35 
Might by thy bewtye be cleane put awaye." 

•SeeaoBMayoB thewonl FitaCtteemlof thcSeeood Part. 
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They had noe sooner these pleasant words spoke, 
But in oomes the beggar cladd in a silke cloke ; 
A faire velvet eapp, and a father had hee, 
And now a musicyan forsooth he wold bee. 40 

He had a daintye lute under his arme. 
He touched the strings, which made such a charme, 
Saies, Please you to heare any musicke of mee, 
He sing you a song of pretty B e ss ee . 

With that his lute he twanged ftraigtway, 
And thereon begaun most sweetlye to play ; 
And after that lessons were playd two or three. 
He strayn*d out this song most delicatelie. 

" A poore beggars daughter did dwell on a greene, 
Who for her faireneas might well be a qu€«ne : 50 
A blithe bonny lasse, and a daintye was sAee, 
And many one called her pretty Bessee. 

" Her father bee had noe goods, nor noe lend, 
But beggd for a penny all dajf with his hand ; 
And yett to her marriage he gave thousands three*,55 
And still he hath somewhat for pretty Bessee. 

" And if an^ one here her birth doe disdaine. 
Her father is ready, with might and with mains, 
To proove shee is come of noble degree : 
Therfore never flout att prettye BoMoe." 60 

With that the lords and the companye round 
With harty laughter were readye to swound ; 
Att last said the lords. Full well wee may see. 
The bride and the beggar's behoulden to thee. 

On this the bride all blushing did rise, 65 

The pearlie dropps standing within her faire eyes, 
O pardon my fattier, grave nobles, quoth shee. 
That throughe blind affection thus doteth on mee. 



If this be thy father, the nobles did say. 
Well may he be proud of this happy day ; 
Yett by nis countenance well may wee see. 
His birth and his fortune did never agree; 
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And therefore, blind man, we pray thee bewray, 
(And looke that the truth thou to us doe say) 
Thy birth and thy parentage, what itt may bee ; 75 
For the love that thou bearoat to pretty Bessee. 

"Then give me leave, nobles and gentles, each one, 
One song more to sing, and then I have done ; 
And if that itt may not winn good report. 
Then doe not give me a groat for my sport. 80 

" [Sir Simon de Montfort my subject shal bee ; 
Once chiefs of all the great barons was bee, 
Yet fortune so cruelle this lords did abase. 
Now loste and forgotten ars hee and his race. 

" W^hen the barons in armes did King Henm oppose. 
Sir Simon de Montfort their leader they chose ; 86 
A leader of courage undaunted waa bee. 
And oft-times he made their enemyea flee. 

" At length in the battle on Ereahame plaine 
The barons were routed, and Montfort was slaine ; 
Moste fatall that battel did prove unto thee, 91 
lloughe thou wast not borne then, my prettye Bessee * 
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" Alonff with the nobles, that fell at that tyde. 
His eldeBt son Henrye, who fought by his side, 
Was felde by a blowe, he receivde in the fight I 
A blowe that deprivde him for ever of sight. 
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" Among the dead bodyes all lifelesse he laye. 
Till eFening drewe on of the following daye. 
When by a yong ladye discorerd was hee ; 
And this was thy mother my prettye Bessee! 100 

" A barons &ire daughter stept forth in the nighte 
To search for her father, who fell in the fight. 
And seeing jong Montfort, where gasping he laye. 
Was moved with pitye, and brought hun awaye. 

" In secrette 8henursthim,and swaged his peine, 105 
While he throughe the realmewas beleevd to be 

shune: 
At leng^ his Aire bride she consented to bee. 
And made him glad father of prettye Bessee. 

" And Bowe lest oure foes our liyes sholde betraye. 
We clothed ourselves in beggars arraye ; 110 

Her jewelles shee solde, and hither came wee : 
All our comfort and care was our prettjre Bessee.] 

" And here have wee lived in fortunes despite, 
Thoughe poore, yet contented with humble delighte : 
Full forty winters thus have I beene 115 

A silly blind beggar of Bednall-greene. 

'* And here, noble lordes, is ended the song 
Of one, that once to your own ranke did belong t 
And thus have you learned a secrette firom mee. 
That ne'er baa beene knowne, but for prettye 
Bessee." ISO 

Now when the fairs companye everye one, 

Had heard the strange tale in tne song he had 

sbowne, 
Ther all were amased, as well they might bee, 
Both at the blinde beggar, and pretty Bessee. 

With that the faire bride they all did embrace, 195 
Sajring, Sure thou art come of an honourable race. 
Thy father likewise is of noble degree. 
And thou art well worthy a lady to bee. 

Thus was the feast ended with joye and delighte, 
A bridegroome most happy then was the younge 

knighte. 
In Joy and felicitie long lived hee, 131 

All with his faire bdye, the pretty Bessee. 

* 

tit The word fit for jwrt, often occurs in our 
ancient ballads and metrical romances ; which being 
divided into several parts for the convenience of 
singing them at public entertainments, were in the 
intervals of the feast sung by fits, or intermissions. 
So Pnttenham in his Art of English Foesie, 1589, 
says, "the Epithalamie was divided by breaches 
into three partes to serve for three several fits, or 
times to be sung." p. 41. 

From the same writer we learn some curious par- 
ticulars relative to the state of ballad-singing in 
that age, that will throw light on the present subject: 
speaking of the quick returns of one manner of tune 
in the short measures used by common rhymers ; 
these, he^says, " glut the eare, unless it be in small 



and popular mnsickes, sung by these Cantabanqui 
upon benches and barrels heads, where they have 
none other audience then boys or countrey fellowes, 
that passe by them in the streete ; or eke by blind 
harpers, or such like taveme Minstrels, that ga^e a 
fit of mirth for a groat,, .their matter being tor the 
most part stories of old time, as the tale of Sir 
Topas, the reportes of Bevis of Southampton, Guy of 
Warwicke, Adam BeU and Clymme of the Clough, 
and such other old romances or historical rimes, 
made purposely for recreation of the common people 
at Christmasse dinners and brideales, and in tavemes 
and alehouses, and such other places of base r^* 
sorte." p. 69. 

This species of entertainment which seems to have 
been handed down from the ancient bards, was in 
the time of Puttenham filling into neglect ; but that 
it was not, even then, wholly excluded more genteel 
assemblies, he gives us room to infer from another 
passage, " We ourselves," says this courtly* writer, 
" have written for pleasure a little brief romance, or 
historical ditty in the English tongof the Isle of 
Great Britaine in short and long meetres, and by 
breaches or divisions [L e. fits] to be more oommo- 
diously sung to the harpe in places of assemUv, 
where the company shal be desirous to heare of md 
adventures, and valiaunces of noble knights in times 
past, as are those of King Arthur and his knights of 
the Round Table. Sir Bevvs of Southampton, Guy 
of Warwicke, and others like." p. 33. 

In more ancient times no grand scene of festivi^ 
was complete without one of these reciters to enter- 
tain the company with feats of aims, and tales of 
knighthood, or, as one of these old minstrels says, 
in me beginning of an ancient romance on Guy and 
Colbronde, in the Editor's folio MS. 

" When meate and drinke is great please. 
And lords and ladyes still wil bee^ 

And sitt and solace t lythe ; 
Then itt is time for mee to speake 
Of keeme knightes, and kempes great. 

Such carping for to kythe." 

If we consider that a groat in the age of Elizabeth 
was more than equivalent to a shilling now, we 
shall find that the old harpers were even then, when 
their art was on the decline, upon a far more reputa- 
ble footing than the ballad-singers of our time. The 
reciting of one such ballad as this of the Beggar of 
Bednall-green, in two parts, was rewarded wiUiJbalf 
a crown of our money. And that they made a veiy 
respectable appearance, we may learn rrom the dress 
of the old beggar, in the preceding ballad, p. 131, 
where he comes into company in the habit and 
character of one of these nunstrds, being not known 
to be the bride's fiither, till after her speech, ver. 63. 
The exordium of his song, and his claiming a groat 
for his reward, ver. 80, are peculiarly charactKistic 
of that profession. — ^Most of the old ballads begin in 
a pompous manner, in. order to captivate liie atten- 
tion of the audience, and induce them to purchase a 
recital of the song : and they seldom condude the 
first part without large promises of still greater 
entertainment in the second. This was a necessary 
piece of art to incline the hearers to be at the ex- 
pense of a second groat's-worth^ — Many of the old 

* He wai ODe of Qaeen Elisabeth's genL penvoacn, al a 
time when the whole band contiMed of men of dininniibcd 
birth and fonvne. Vid. Aib. Oju t Perhaps ** b^the." 
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NHwnGM extend to eight or nine fits, which would 
afford • eonsiderable profit to the reciter. 

To return to the word fit ; it seems at one time 
to hare peculiarly signified the pause, or breathing- 
time, between the several parts (answering to Pasttu 
in the risions of Pierce Plowman) : thus in the 
ancient ballad of " CheTy-Chace/' (p. 5,) the first 
Part ends with this line» 

" The first fit here I fynde : " 

i e. here I come to the first pause or intermis- 
sioo. (See also p. 5.) By degrees it came to 
signify the whole part or oirision jpreceding the 
pause. (See the concluding verses or the first and 
second parts of ** Adsm Bell, Clym of the Clough, 
and Wfluun of Cloudesly,'* in this work.) This sense 
it had obtained so early as the time of Chaueer : 
who thus concludes the first part of his rhyme of 
Sir Thopaa (writ in ridicule of the old ballad ro- 
mancea); 

" Lo ! lordis mine, here is a fitt : 
If ye woU any more of it, 
To tell it woU I fonde." 

The word fit indeed appears originally to hare sig- 
nified a poetic strain, verse, or poem : for in these 
senses it is used by the Anglo-Saxon writers. Thua 
King Alfred in his Boetius, having given a version 
of lib. 3, metr. 5, adds, Dape pifbom tha Uiaf fitxe 
apm^en hsp^e p. 65, i. e. " When wisdom had 
sung these [fitts] verses." And in the Proem to 



the same book Fon on pirce, " Put into [fitt] verse.'* 
So in Cedmon, p. 45. Feon*& on pxtte, seems to 
mean " composed a song," or " poem." — The reader 
will trace this old Saxon phrase, in the application 
of the word fond, in the foregoing passage of Chaucer. 
See Gloss. 

Spenser has. used the word fit to denote " a strain 
of music:" see his poem entitled, "Collin Clout's 
come home again,*' where he says» 

The Shepherd of the ocean [Sir WaU. Rak^K] 
Provoked me to play some pleasant fit. 

And when he neard the music which I made 
He found himselfe fiill greatlye pleas'd at it, &c. 

It is also used in the old baUad of King Estmere, 
p. 16, V. 343^ 

From being applied to music, this word was 
easily transferred to dancing ; thus in the old play 
of ** Lusty inventus " (descnbed in p. 117)i Joren- 
tus says. 

By the masse I would fayne go dannce a fitte. 

And from being used as *a part or division in a- 
ballad, poem, &c it is applied by Bale to a aection 
or chapter in a book, (though I Iwlieve in a sense of 
ridicule or sarcasm) for thus he entitles two chapters 

of his " EngUsh Dotaives," part 2, vis foL 49, 

" The first fytt cf Aruelme in'tA Kynge WyUyam 12u- 

/iM." fol. 50. ** An ifther fytt qfAntelmt vnth Kyng* 

Wyllyam Rufat," 
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Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford, was in high fame 
for hii poetical talents io the reign of Elisabeth ; 
peilmps It is no injury to his reputation that few of 
his compositions are preserved for the inspection of 
impartial posterity. To gratify curiosity, we have 
inserted a sonnet of his, which is quoted with great 
encomiums for its " excellencie ana wit,'' in Putten- 
ham's '* Arte of Eng. Poeaie*,** and found entire in 
the '* Garland of Good- will." A few more of his son- 
nets (distinguished by the initial letters £. O.) may 
be seen in the " Paradise of Daintie Devisee." One of 
these is entitled, " The Complaint of a Lover, wear- 
ing blacke and tawnie.** The only lines in it worth 
aotioe are these, 

A crowne of baies shall that man ' beare ' 

IMio triumphs over me ; 
For black and tawnie will I weare^ 

Which mourning colours be. 

We find in Hall's Chronicle, that when Queen 
Catharine of Amgon died, Jan 8, 1536 -, " Queen 
Anne [BuUen] ware yellowe for the mourning." 
And when this unfortunate princess lost her head, 
May 19, the same year, " on the ascencion day fol- 
lowing, the kyng for mourning ware whyte.' FoL 
ttr, ««8. 

* Load. 1080, p. ITS. 



Edward, who was the seventeenth Earl of Oxford, 
of the fimiily of Vere, succeeded his father in his title 
and honours in 1562, and died an aged man in 1604. 
See Mr. Walpole's Noble Authors. Athen. Oxon.. 
&c. 

Come hither shepherd's sw^ne : 

** Sir,' what do you require ?" 
I praye thee, shewe to me thy name. 

My name is " Fond Desire." 

When wert thou borne, Desire T 5 

" In pompe and pryme of may." 
By whom, sweet boy,, wert thou begot t 
By fond Conceit men say." 
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Tell me, who was thy nurse f 
** Fresh Youth in sugred joy." 

What was thy meate and dayly foodet 
*' Sad sighes with great annoy." 

What hadst thou then to drinkel 

" Unsavoury lovers teares." 
What cradle wert thou rocked in? 

" In hope devoyde of feares." 

What lulld thee then aaleepel 

" Sweete speech, which likes me best." 
TeU me, where is thy dwelling place t 

" In gentle hartes I resC** 
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Wbat thing doth please thee most 1 
** To gaze on beautye atille.*' 

Whom dost thou tbinke to be thy foe? 
" Disdayn of my good wille." 

Doth companye displease T 
** Yes, Burelye, many one." 

Where doth Desire delighto to lire ? 
" He lo?es to live alone. 
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Doth either tyme dt age 

Bringe him unto decaye ? 
" No, no, Desire both lives and dye« 

" Ten thousand times a daye." 

Then, fond Desire, farewelle. 

Thou art no mate for mee ; 
I sholde be lothe, methinkes, to dvrplle 

With such a one as thee. 



SO 
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XII. 
SIR ANDREW BARTON. 



I cannot give a better relation of the fact, which 
is the subject of the following ballad, than in an ex- 
tract from the late Mr. Guthrie's Peerage ; which 
was begun upon a very elegant plan, but never 
finished. Vol. 1. 4to. p. ^f . 

" The transactions which did the greatest honour 
to the Earl of Surrey* and his family at this time 
[A. D. 1511.] was their behaviour in the case of 
Barton, a Scotch sea-officer. This gentleman's fa- 
ther having suffered by sea from the Portugese, he 
had obtained letters of marque for his two sons to 
make reprisals upon the subjects of Portugal. It is 
extremely probable, that the court of Scotland granted 
these letters with no very honest intention. The 
council board of England, at which the Earl of 
Surrey held the chief place, was daily pestered with 
complaints from the sailors and merchants, that 
Barton, who was called Sir Andrew Barton, under 
pretence of searching for Portugese goods, inter- 
rupted the English navigation. Henry's situation at 
that time rendered him backward from breaking with 
Scotland, so that their complaints were but coldly 
received. The Earl of Surrey, however, could not 
smother his indignation, but gallantly declared at 
the council board, that while he had an estate that 
could furnish out a ship, or a son that was capable 
of commanding one, the narrow seas should not be 
infested. 

*' Sir Andrew Barton, who commanded the two 
Scotch ships, had the reputation of being one of the 
ablest sea officers of his time. By his depredations, 
he had amassed great wealth, and his ships were very 
richly laden. Henry, notwithstanding his situation, 
could not refuse the generous offer made by the Earl 
of Surrey. Two ships were immediately fitted out, 
and put to sea with letters of marque, under bis two 
sons, Sir Thomasf and Sir Edward Howard. After 
encountering a ereatdeal of foul weather, Sir Thomas 
came up with the Lion, which was commanded by 
Sir Andrew Barton in person ; and Sir Edward came 
up with the Union, Barton's other ship, [called bv 
Hall, the Bark of Scotland.] The engagement which 
ensued was extremely obstinate on both aides ; but 
at last the fortune of the Howards prevailed. Sir 
Andrew waa killed fighting bravely, and encouraging 
his men with his whistle, to hold out to the last ; and 
the two Scotch ships with their crews, were carried 
into the River Thames. [Aug. S, 1511. J 

* Thoinu Howard, afterwards created Dnke of Norfolk. 

t Called by <4d hlstoriana Lord Howard, afterwavda created 
Earl of Surrey in hU fatber'a life time. He was father of 
the poetical Eaii of Sarrey» 



" This exploit had the more merit, as the two 
English commanders were in a manner volunteers in 
the service, by their fatlier's order. But it seems to 
have laid the foundation of Sir Edward's fortune ; 
for, on the 7th of April 1512, the king constituted 
him (according to Dugdale) admiral of England, 
Wales, &:c. 

" King James ' insisted * upon satisfaction for the 
death of Barton, and capture of his ship : ' though ' 
Henry had generously dismissed the crews, and 
even agreed that the parties accused might appear in 
his courts of admiralty by their attoruies, to vindi- 
cate themselves." This amiir was in a great measure 
the cause of the battle of Flodden, in which James 
IV. lost his life. 

In the following ballad will be found perhaps some 
few deviations from the truth of history : to atone 
for which it has probably recorded many lesser &cts. 
which histoiy hath not condescended to relate. I 
take many of the little circumstances of the story to 
be real, because I find one of the most unlikely to be 
not veiT remote from the truth. In Part S, v. 156, 
it is said, that England had before "but two ships of 
war." Now the " Great Harry" had been built only 
seven years before, viz. in 1504 : which " waa pro- 
perly speaking the first ship in the English nary. 
Before this period, when the prince wanted a fleet, 
he had no other expedient but hiring ships frcm the 
merchants." Hume. 

This Ballad, which appears to have been written 
in the reign of Elizabeth, nas received great improve- 
ments from the Editor's folio MS. wherein was an 
ancient copy, which though very incorrect, seemed 
in many respects superior to the common ballad ; 
the latter being evidently modernized and abridged 
from it. The following text is however in some 
places amended and improved by the latter (chiefly 
from a black-letter copy in the Pepys collection), as 
also by conjecture. 

THS FIRST PART. 

*' When Flora with her fragrant flowers 

Bedeckt the earth so trim and gaye. 
And Neptune with his dainty e showers 

Came to present the montbe of Maye* j" 
King Henrye rode to take the ayre, 6 

Over the river of Thames past bee ; 
When eighty merchants of London came. 

And downe they knelt upon their knee. 

* From the pr. copy. 
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** O yee an welcome, rich merchiints ; 

Good saylora, welcome unto mee.*' 10 

TW swore by the rood, they were saylors good. 

But rich merchants they cold not bee : 
'* To Fmnce nor Flanders dare we pass : 

Nor Bourdeaux yoyaffe dare we fare ; 
And all for a rover tbat lyes on the seas, 15 

Who robba us of o«r merchant ware." 

King Henry e frownd, and turned him roonde. 

And swore by the Lord, that was mickle of might, 
** I thought he bad not beene in the world. 

Durst hare wrought England such unright." 20 
The merchants sighed, and said, alas ! 

And thus they did their answer frame. 
He is a proud Scott, that robbs on the seas. 

And Sir Andrewe Barton is his name. 

The Idng lookt oyer his left shoulder, 25 

And an angrye look then looked hee : 
"Hare 1 never a lorde in all my realme. 

Will feitch yond traytor unto mee ? " 
Yea, that dare I , Lord Howard sayes ; 

Yea, that dare I with heart and hund ^ 30 

If it please youi grace to give me leave, 

Myaelfe wil be the only man. 



Thou art but yong ; the kyng replyed ; 

Yond Scott hath numbred manye a yeare» 
** Trust me. my liege, lie make him quail. 

Or before my prince I will never appeare,** 
Then bowemen and gunners thou shalt have. 

And chuse them over my realme so free y 
Besides good mariners, and ahipp-boyes, 

To guMie the great ^pp on the sea. 
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The first man. thai Lord Howard chose. 

Was the ablest gunner in all the realm, 
Thoughe he was ureescore yeeres and ten y 

Good Peter Simon was his name. 
Peter, sais hee, I must to the sea, 45 

To bring home a traytor live or dead : 
Before all others I have chosen thee ; 

Of a hundred gunners to be the head» 

If yon, my lord, have chosen mee 

Of a hundred gunners to be the head, 50 

Then hang me up on ytmr maine-mast tree, 

If I misae my marke one shilling bread *- 
My lord then chose a boweman rare, 

" Whose active hands had gained fame t 
In Yorkshire was this gentleman borne, 55 

And William Uorseley was his name f » 

Horseiey, sayd he, I must with speede 

G o seeke a traytor on the sea. 
And now of a hundred bowemen brave ', 

To be the head I have chosen thee. 60 

If you, quoth hee, have chosen mee 

Of a hundred bowemen to be the head ;. 
On your main-mast Ue hanged bee. 

If I miss twelvracore one penny bread. 

Ver. 15, S3, robber, MS. V. SO, Lord Charles Howard, 
MS. 

* An old Englbh word for breadth. t Pr. copy. 

I Mr. Lambe, In his Notes to the Poem on the Battle of 
Flodden Field, contends, that this expert bowman's name 
was not Horseiey, hot Hustler, of a family long seated near 
Stockton, in Cleveland, Yorkshire. Tid. p. 9. 



With pikes and gunnes, and bowemen bold. 

This noble Howard is gone to the sea ; 
With a valyant heart and a pleasant cheare. 

Out at Thames mouth aayled he. 
And days he scant had say led three. 

Upon the ' voyage,' he tooke in hand, 
Buit there he mett with a noble shipp. 

And stoutely made itt stay and stand. 

Thou must tell me. Lord Howard said. 

Now who thou ait, and what's thy name ; 
And shewe me where thy dwelling is : 

And whither bound, and whence thou came. 
My name is Henry Hunt, ouoth hee 

With a heavye heart, ana a carefull mind ^ 
I and my ^ipp doe both belong 

To the Newcastle, that stands upon T3me. 

Hast thou not heard, nowe, Henrye Hunt, 

As thou hast sayled by daye and by night, 
Of a Scotti^ rover on the seas ; 

Men call him Sir Andrew Barton, knight ? 
Then ever he sighed, and savd alas ! 

With a grieved mind, and well away! 
But over-well I knowe that wight^ 

I was his prisoner yesterday. 

As I was sayling uppon the sea, 

A Burleaux voyage for to fare ; 
To his hach-borde he clasped me, 

And robd me of all my merchant ware : 
And mickle debts, God wot, I owe. 

And ever^ man will have his owne ; 
And I am nowe to London bonnde, 

Of our gracious king to beg a boone. 

That shall not need, Lord Howard sais ; 

Lett me but once that robber see, 
For every penny tane thee froe 

It shall be doubled shillings three, 
Nowe God forefend, the merchant said. 

That you shold seek soe far amisse !' 
God keepe you out of that traitors hands ! 

Full litle ye wott what a man hee is. 

Hee is brasse within, and Steele without. 

With beames on his topeastle strongs ; 
And eighteen pieces of ordinance 

He carries on each side along : 
And he hath a pinnace deerlje dight, 

St. Andrewes crosse that is his guide ; 
His pinnace beareth ninescore men. 

And fifteen canons on each side. 

Were ye twen^e shippes, and he but one ; 

I sweare by kirke, and bower, and hall ; 
He wold overcome them everye one, 

If once his beames they doe downe fill*. 
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Ver. 70, Journey, MS. V. »l. The MS. has here Arch- 
borde, but in Part II. ver. 5, Hachebord. 

• It should seem lYom hence, thai before onr marine artil- 
lery was brought to its present perfeclioo, some na>al cora- 
maiiden had recourse to instruments or machines, similar 
in use, though perhaps unlike la construction, to the heavy 
Dolphins made of lead or iron used by the ancient Greeks; 
which they suspended ftom beams or yards fastened to the 
mast, and which they precipitately kit faB on the enemies' 
ships, in order to sink them, by beating holes through the 
bottoms of their undecked Triremes, or otherwise damaging 
them. These are mentioned by Thucydides, lib. r, p. 256, 
Ed. 1564, folio, and are more AiUy explained in Scheffer 
de MiUtli Navali, Ub. % cap. fi, p. 136, Ed. 1653, 4to. 

N.B. it every when in the MS. Menu to be written Betmet' 
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SIR ANDREW BARTON. 



This is cold comfort, sais my lord» 

To wellcome a stranger thas to the sea : 

Yet He bring him and his shipp to shore, 
Or to Scottland hee shall canye mee. ItO 

Then a noble gunner yoa must have, 

And he must aim weU with his ee. 
And sinks his pinnace into the sea, 

Or else hee never orecome will bee : 
And if you chance his shipp to horde, 195 

This counsel I must give withall. 
Let no man to his topcastle goe 

To strive to let his beams downe fall. 

And seven pieces of ordinance, 

I pray your honour lend to mee, ISO 

On each side of my shipp along, 

And I will lead you on the sea. 
A glasse He sett, that may be seene, 

Whether you sayle by day or night ; 
And to-morrowe, I sweare, by nine of the docket 35 

You shall meet with Sir Asdrewe Barton knight. 

TBX SECOND PART. 

Trs merchant sett m^ lorde a glasse 

Soe well apparent m his sight. 
And on the morrowe, by nine of the clocke. 

lie shewed him Sir Andrewe Barton knight. 
His hachebord it was ' gilt' with gold, 5 

Soe deerlye dieht it dazzled the ee : 
Nowe by my faiu. Lord Howarde sais. 

This 18 a gaUant sight to see. 

Take in your ancyents, standards eke. 

So close that no man may them see ; 
And put me forth a white willowe wand. 

As merchants use to sayle the sea. 
But they stirred neither top, nor mast *; 

Stoutly they past Sir Andrew by. 
What English churles are yonder, he sayd, 

That can soe litle curtesye 1 

Now by the roode, three yeares and more 

I have beene admirall over the sea ; 
And never an English nor Portingall 

Without my leave can passe this way. 
Then called he forth his stout pinnace ; 

" Fetch backe yond pedlars nowe to mee : 
I sweare by the masse, yon English churles 

Shall all hang att my maine-mast tree." 

With that the pinnace itt shott off. 

Full well Lord Howard might it ken ; 
For itt stroke down my lord's fore mast. 

And killed fourteen of his men. 
Come hither, Simon, sayes my lord. 

Looks that thy word be true, thou said ; 
For at my maine-mast thou shall hang. 

If thou misse thy marks one shilling bread. 

Simon was old, but his heart itt was bold. 

His ordinance he laid right lowe ; 
He put in chaine full nine yardes long, 

With other great shott lesse, and luoe ; 
And he lette goe his g^reat gunnes shott : 

Soe well he settled itt with his ee. 
The first sight that Sir Andrew sawe. 

He see his pinnace sunke in the sea. 
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Va. 5, 'hached with gold.' MS. Y. 35, i. e. diMharxed 
ebaii ihoc. 

* i. e. did DOt ulate 



And when he saw his pinnace sunke. 

Lord, how his heart with rage did swell t 
" Nowe cutt my ropes, itt is time to be gon ; 

He fetch yond pedlars backe mysell," 
When my Lord sawe Sir Andrewe loose, 45 

Within his heart hee was full faine : 
" Nowe spread your ancyents, strike up drummes, 

Sound all your tnimpeCts out amaine." 

Fight on, my men. Sir Andrewe sais, 

Weale howsoever this geere will sway ; 50 

Itt is my lord admirall of England, 

Is come to seeke mee on the sea. 
Simon had a sonne, who shott right well, 

1 hat did Sir Andrewe mickle scars ; 
In att his decks he gave a shott, 55 

Killed threescore of his men of wane. 

Then Henrye Hunt with rigour hott 

Came bravely on the other side, 
Soone he drove downe his fore-mast tree. 

And killed fourscore men beside. 60 

Nowe, out alas ! Sir Andrewe cryed. 

What may a man now thinke, or say ? 
Yonder merchant theefe, that pieroeth mee» 

He was my prisoner yesterdsy. 

Come hither to me, thou Gordon good, 65 

That aye wast rradye att my call ; 
I will give thee three hundred markes. 

If thou wilt let my beames downe fiilL 
Lord Howard hee then calld in haste, 

" Herself see thou be true in stead ; 70 

For thou shalt at the maine-mast hang, 

If thou misse twelvescore one penny bread. 

Then Gordon swarved the maine-mast tree, 
• He swarved it with might and maine , 
But Horseley with a bearmg arrowe, 75 

Stroke the Gordon through the braine ; 
And he fell unto the baches again. 

And sore his deadlye wounde did bleede : 
Then word went through Sir Andrews men. 

How that the Gordon hee was dead. 80 

Come hither to mee, James Hambilton, 

Thou art my only sisters sonne. 
If thou wilt let my beames downe fiill, 

Six hundred nobles thou hast wonne. 
With that he swarved the maine-mast tree, 85 

He swarved it with nimble art ; 
But Horseley with a broad arrowe 

Pierced the Hambilton thorough the heart : 

And downe he fell upon the deck. 

That with his blood did streams amaine : 90 

Then every Scott cryed. Well-away ! 

Alas a comelye youth is slaine ! 
All woe begone was Sir Andrew then. 

With gnefe and rage his heart did swell: 
"Go fetch me forth my armour of proofe, 9b 

For I will to the topcastle myseU.*' 

" Goe fetch me forth my armour of proofe ; 

That gilded is with gold soe deare : 
God be with my brother John of Barton ! 

Against the Portingalls hee it ware ; 100 
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Ver. 87, 84, poand», MS. V. 79, beaiiagc^ic that canie* 
well, &c. Bat MM GloM. 



LADY AN^E BOTH WELL'S LAMENT. 
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And when he had on tbis annour of proofe. 

He was • nllaat aight to see : 
Ah ! nere dioat thou meet with living wight. 

My deere brother, ooold cope with thee." 
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Come hither Horaeley, aayea my lord, 

And looke your ahait tnat itt goe right. 
Shoot a good ahoote in time of need. 

And for it thou ahalt he made a IniighL 
He ahoot my heat, quoth Horaeley then, 

Your honour abaU aee, with might andmaine;110 
But if I were hanged at your maine-maat, 

I have now left but arrowea twaine. 

Sir Andrew he did awarre the tree. 

With right good will he awanred then : 
L'pon hia breast did Horsley hitt, 115 

But the arrow bounded back agen. 
Then Horael^ apyed a privye place 

With a perfect eye in a secrette part ; 
Under the apole of hia right arme 

He amote Sir Andrew to the heart* ISO 

" Fight on, my men, Sir Andrew aa^ea, 

A little Ime hurt, but yett not alame ', 
lie but lye dowae and bleede a while. 

And then lie riae and fight againe. 
" Fight on, my men. Sir Andrew sayea, 1S5 

And never flinche before the foe ; 
And atand £ut by St. Ajidrewea eroaae 

Untill you heare my whistle blowe." 

They never heard lus whistle blow, 

Which made their hearta waxe aore adread : 150 
Then Horaeley aayd, Aboard, my lor^. 

For well I wott Sir Andrew'a dead. 
Th«y boarded then his noble shipp, 

Imj boarded it with might and maine ; 
Eighteen score Scots alive they found, 135 

The rest were either mauned or slaine. 

Lord Howard tooke a sword in hand, 

And off he amote Sir Andrewea he«d, 
" 1 must have left England many a daye, 

If thou wert alive as thou art dead." 140 

He caused his body to be cast 

Over the hatchbord into the sea. 
And about his middle three hundred crownes : 

" Wherever thou lend this will bury thee." 

Thus firom the wanes Lord Howard came, 145 

And becke he aayled ore the maine. 
With mickle joy and triumphing 

Into Thames mouth he came againe. 



Lord Howard then a letter wrote, 

And aealed it with seale and nng ; 150 

" Such a noble prize have I brought to your grace 

Aa never did aubject to a king : 



" Sir Andrewea ahipp I bring with mee ; 

A braver shipp was never none : 
Nowe hath your grace two ahipps of warr. 

Before in England waa but one." 
King Henryea grace with royall cheere 

Welcomed tM noble Howard home. 
And where, said he, ia this rover stout. 

That I myselfe may give the doome ? 

'* The rover, he ia safe, my leige, 

FuU many a fadom in tne sea ; 
If he were alive aa he is dead, 

I muat have left England many a day : 
And your grace may thank four men i* the ship 

For the victory wee have wonne, 
These are William Horaeley, Henry Hunt, 

And Peter Simon, and his sonne." 

To Henry Hunt, the long then sayd. 

In lieu of what was from thee tane, 
A noble a day now thou shalt have. 

Sir Andrewea jewels and his chayne. 
And Horseley thou shalt be a knight. 

And lands and hvings shalt have store ; 
Howard ahaU be Erie Surrye bight. 

As Howarda erat have beene before. 

Nowe, Peter Simon, thou art old, 

I will maintaine thee and thy sonne : 
And the men shall have five hundred markea 

For the good aervice they have done. 
Then in came the queene with ladyes fiur 

To see Sir Andrewe Barton knight ; 
They weend that bee were brought on ahore, 

And thought to have seen a gallant sight. 
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But when they see his deadlye face» 

And eyea aoe hollow in his head, 
I wold give, quoth the king, a thousand markes. 

This man were alive as bee is dead : 
Yett for the manfiill part bee playd. 

Which fought aoe well with heart and hand, 1£K> 
Hia men shall have twelvepence a day. 

Till they come to my brother kings high land. 
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XIH. 
LADY ANNE BOTHWELL'S LAMENT. 



A SCOTTISH SONO. 



The subject of this pathetic ballad the Editor once 
thought might possibly relate to the Earl of Bothwell, 
and his desertion of nis wife Lady Jean Gordon, to 
make ruom for his marriage with the Queen of Scots : 
But this opinion he now believes to be groundless ; 
uideed Earl Bothwell's age, who was upwards of 



sixty at the time of that marriage, rendera it unlikely 
that he should be the object of so warm a ^aasiou as 
this elegy supposes. He has been since informed, 

Yer. 175, 0. . . Erie of NoUinghani, And aoe was atrcf. 
ftc MS. 
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THE MURDER OF THE KING OF 8C0TS. 



that it entirely refers to a private atorv . A ycning ' 
lady of the name of Bothwell, or rather Boswell 
having been, together with her child, deserted by 
her husband or lorer, composed these affectUK lines 
herself; which here are given from a copy m the 
Editor's folio MS. o oi ie o ted by another in Allan 
Ramsay's Miscellany. 

Balow, my babe, lye still and sleipe ! 

It grieves me sair to see thee weipe : 

If thoust be silent, Ise be glad, 

Thy maining maks my heart fdl sad. 

Balow, my boy, thy mothers joy, 5 

Thy father breides me great annoy. 
Balow, my babe, ly stil and sleipe. 
It grieves me sair to see thee weepe. 

Whan he began to court my luve. 

And with his sugred wordes* to muve, 10 

His faynings (als, and flattering oheire 

To me that time did not appeire : 

But now I see, most cruell bee 

Cares neither for my babe nor mee. 

Balow, &c 15 

Lye still, my darling, sleipe a while. 

And when Uiou wakest, sweitly smile : 

But smile not, as thy father did. 

To cosen maids : nay God forbid ! 

Bot yett I feire, thou wilt gae neire 20 

Thy fatheris hart, and face to beire. 

Balow, Sec 



I cannae chuae, but ever will 
Be luving to thy father still : 
Whair-eir he gaoj whair-eir he iyde» 25 

My luve with ffim doth still abyde : 
In weil or wae, whair-eir he gae. 
Mine hart can neiie depart him irae. 

Balow, &c 

But doe not, doe not, prettie mine, 30 

To faynings fals thine hart incline ; 
Be loyal to thy luver trew. 
And nevir change her for a new : 
If gude or faire, of hir have care. 
For womens banning*s wonderous sair 55 

Balow, ttc. 

Baime, sin thy cruel father is gane. 

Thy winsome smiles maun eise my paine ; 

My babe and I'U together live. 

He'll comfort me when cares doe grieve : 40 

My babe and I right aaft will ly. 

And quite forgeit man's cruelty. 

Balow, &c. 

Fareweil, fiureweil, thou fidsest youtb> 

That evir kist a womans mouth ! 4 

I wish all maides be wamd by mee 

Nevir to trust mans curtesy ; 

For if we doe bot chance to bow, 

They'le use us then they care not how. 

Balow, my babe, ly stil, and sleipe, 50 
It grives me sair to see thee weipe. 
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XIV. 
THE MURDER OF THE KING OF SCOTS. 



ii 



The catastrophe of Henry Stewart, Lord Demley, 
the unfortunate husband of Mary Queen of Scots, is 
the subject of this ballad. It is here related in that 
partial imperfect manner, in which such an event 
would naturally strike the subjects of another king- 
dom; of which he was a native. Henry appears to 
have been a vain capricious worthless young man, 
of weak understanding, and dissolute morals. But 
the beauty of his person, and the inexperience of his 
youth, would dispose mankind to treat him with an 
indulgence, which the cruelty of his murder would 
afterwards convert into the most tender pity and 
regret : and then imagination would not rail to 
adorn his memory with all those virtues he ought to 
have possessed. This will account for the extniva- 
gant elogium bestowed upon him in the first stanza, 
ficc 

Henry Lord Damley was eldest son of the Earl of 
Lennox, by the Lady Margaret Douglas, niece of 
Henry VIII. and daughter of Margaret Queen of 
Scotland by the Earl of Angus, whom that princess 
married after the death of James IV. — Damley, who 
*— ■ . • 

* When »ugar wm first imported into Earope, it was a 
▼ery great dalniy ; and therefore the epithet nired is nsed 
by all oar old writers metaphorically to express extreme and 
delicate sweetness. (See above. No. A I. v. 10.) Stigetr at 
pRtent la eheap and common ; and therefore suggests now a 
coarse and vvlgar Idea. 



had been bom and educated in Engla&d, was but id 
his 21st vear, when he was mwdered, Fth. 9, 
1567-8. Iliis crime was perpetrated by the Eail of 
Bothwell, not out of respect to the memory of Riccio, 
but in order to pave the way for hia own maniagv- 
with the Queen, 

This bulad, ^printed, with a few corrections, from 
the Editor's folio MS.) seems to have been written 
soon afler Mary's escape into England in 1568, see 
T,65. — ^It will be remembered at v. 5, that this 
princess was Queen Dowager of France, having been 
first mairied to Francis II. who died Dec 4, 1560. 

Woe worth, woe worth thee, fidae Scotliinde ! 

For thou hast ever wrought by sleight ; 
The worthyest prince that ever was borne. 

You hanged tmder a cloud by night 

The Queene of Franee a letter wrote, 5 

And sealed itt with haite and rings ; 

And bade him come Scotland within. 
And shee wold marry and crowne him kinge. 



To be a king is a pleasant thing. 
To bee a prince unto a peers : 

But you have heard, and soe have I too, 
A man may well buy gold too dears 
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A BONNET fiY QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
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Tliere was an Italyan in that place. 
Was as well beloved as erer was hee, 

Lord Darid was his name, 
Chamberlaine to the queene was bee. 



15 



If the king bad risen forth of his place, 
He wold hare sate him downe m the cheart. 

And tho itt beseemed him not so well, 
Altho the kinge had beene present there. tO 

Some lords in Seotlsnde wsxed wrothe. 
And quarrelled with him for the nonce ; 

I shall yon tell how it befell, 
Twelre daggers were in him itt onoe. 

When the qneene saw her chamberlaine was slaine, 
For him ner ftiiA cheeks shee did weete, 26 

And made a Towe for a yeare and a day 
The king and shee w^d not come in one sheete. 

Then some of the lords thej waxed wrothe, 
And made their row all rehementlje; SO 

For the death of the qneenes chamberlaine. 
The king himselfe, how he shall dye. 

With gmi-powder they strewed his roome, 
Ana layd greene rushes in his waj: 

For the traitors thought that very night S5 

This worthye king for to betray. 

To bedd the king he made him bowne ; 

To take his rest was his desire ; 
He was noe sooner cast on sleepe. 

But his chamber was on a biasing fire. 40 



Up he lope, and the window brake, 
And hee had thirtye foote to fidl ; 

Lord Bodwell kept a privy watch, 
Underneath his castle wall. 

Who have wee here ? Lord Bodwell aayd : 
Now answer me, that I may know. 

'* King Henry Ahe eighth my uncle was ; 
For his sweete sake some pitty show." 

Who hare we here t Lord Bodwell sayd, 
Now answer me when I doe speske. 

"Ah, Lord Bodwell, I know thee well ^ 
Some pitty on me I pny thee take." 

lie pitty thee as much he aayd, 
And as much faror show to thee, 

As thou didst to the queenes chamberlaine. 
That day thou deemedst him to die*. 
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Through halls and towers the kibg they ledd. 
Through towen and castles that were nye. 

Through an arbor into an orchard, 
Th^ on a pesra-tree hanged him bye. 60 

When the goremor of Scotland heard 
How that the worthye king was slaine ; 

Hepersued the qpeen so bitterlye, 
That in Scotland shee dare not remaine. 



But shee is fledd into meny England, 
And here her residence hath taine ; 

And through the Qneene of Englands grace^ 
In England now shee doth remaine. 
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XV. 
A SONNET BY QUEEN ELIZABETH. 



Tbe following lines, if they display no rich vein of 
poetry, are jet so strongly characteristic of their 
greet and spirited authoress, that the insertion of 
tbem will be pardoned. They are preserved in Put- 
ienham's "Arte of English Poesie:' a book in which 
are many sly addresses to the queen's foible of shining 
a? a poetess. The extraordinary manner in which 
these reraes are introduced shews what kind of ho- 
mage was exacted from the courtly writen of that 
ag«,™. 

"I £nd" says this antiquated critic " none exam- 
ple in English metre, so well maintaining this figure 
[Eiargana, or the Gorgeous, Lat. ExpoUtio] as that 
dittie of her majesties owne making, passing sweete 
and hannonicaU ; which figure beyng as his very 
originall name purporteth the most bewtifull and 
gorgious of all others, it asketh in reason to be re- 
served for a last complement, and desciphred by a 
ladies penne, herselfe beyng the most bewtifull, or 
rather bewtie of queenes*. And this was the occa- 
sion J our soreraig^e lady perceiying how the Scottish 
qneenes residence withm this realme at so great li- 
bertie and ease (as were skarce meete for so great 
and dangerous a prysoner) bred secret factions among 



her people, and made many of the nobilitie incline to 
favour her parde : some of them desirous of innova- 
tion in the state : otliers aspiring to greater fortunes 
by her libertie and life : the queene our soveraigne 
ladie, to declare that she was nothing ignorant of those 
secret practizes, though she had long with great wis- 
doms and pacience dissembled it, writeth this dittie 
most sweete and sententious, not hiding from all 
such aspiring minds the danger of their ambition 
and disloyaltie : which afterwards fell out most truly 
by th' exemplary chastisement of sundry persons, 
who in favour ot the said Scot. Qu. dedming from 
her majestic, sought to interrupt the quiet of the 
realme by many evill and undutifull practizes/' 

This sonnet seems to have been composed^n 1569, 
not long before the Duke of Norfolk, the Earls of 
Pembroke and Arundel, the Lord Lumley, Sir Nich. 
Throcmorton, and othen, were taken into custody. 
See Hume, Rapin, &Cw — It was originally written m 
long lines or alexandrines, each of which is here di- 
vided into two. 

The present edition is improved hy some readings 
adopted from a copy printed in a collection from the 
papera of Sir John Harrington, intituled, " Nuge 
Antiquse," Lend. 1769, 12mo. where the venes are 
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Yer. 15, aic MS. 

■t thk time near three-Mort. 



* Proaoaaccd sfier tke northern maaner 4ea 
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accompanied with arery cunous letter, in whicli this 
sonnet is said to be " of her Highness own inditing 
.... My Lady Willoughbv did covertly get it on 
her Majesties 'tablet, and bad much hazzard in so 
doing ; for the Queen did find out the thief, and chid 
for her spreading evil bruit of her writing such toyes, 
when other matters did so occujpv her employment 
at this time : and was fearful of being thought too 
lightly of for so doing." ♦•• 

The doubt of future foes 

Exiles my present joy ; 
And wit me wames to shun such snares. 

As threaten mine annoy. 

* 

For falshood now doth flow, 5 

And subjects &ith doth ebbe : 
Which would not be, if reason rul'd. 

Or wisdome wove the webbe. 

But clowdes of joyes untried 

Do cloake aspiring mindes; 10 

Which turn to raine of late repent. 

By coarse of changed windes. 

The toppe of hope supposed 

The roote of mthe will be ; 
And frutelesse all their grafied guiles, 15 

As shortly all shall see. 



Then dazeld eyes with pride. 
Which great ambition blindes, 

Shal be unseeld by worthy wights. 
Whose foresight fabhood finds. 

The dautrhter of debate*. 

That discord a^ doth sowe, 
Shal reape no game where former rule 

Hath taught stil peace to growe. 

No forreine bannisht wight 

Shall ancra in this port ; 
Our realme it brookes do strangers foroe» 

Let them elsewhere resort. 

Our rustv sworde with rest 

Shall first his edge employ. 
To poll the toppes, that seeke such change. 

Or gape for such like joy. 
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tit I cannot help subjoining to the above soimet 
another distich of Elizabeth's preserved by Puttm- 
ham (p. 197.) *' which (says he) our soveraigne lady 
wrote in defiance of fortune." 

Never thinke you, Fortune can beare the away» 
Where Vertue's force can cause her to obey. 
The slightest effusion of such a mind deserves at- 
tention. 



XVI. 



KING OF SCOTS AND ANDREW BROWNE. 



This ballad is a proof of the little intercourse that 
subsisted between the Scots and English, before the 
accession of James I. to the crown of England. The 
tale which is here so circumstantially related does 
not appear to have had the least foundation in his- 
tory, but was probably built upon some confused 
hearsay report of the tumults in Scotland during the 
minority of that prince, and of the conspiracies 
formed by different factions to get possession of his 
person. It should seem from ver. 97 to have been 
written during the regency, or at least before the 
death, of the Earl of Morton, who was condemned 
and executed June 2, 1581 ; when James was in his 
fifteenth year. 

The original copy (preserved in the archives of 
the Antiquarian Society, London) is intitled, " A 
new Ballad, declaring the great treason conspired 
against the young king of Scots, and how one Andrew 
Browne an English-man, which was the king's 
chamberlaine, prevented die same. • To the tune of 
Milfield, or els to Green-sleeves.*' At the end is 
subjoined the name of the author, W. Elderton. 
** Imprinted at London for Yarathe James, dwelling 
in Newgate Market, over against Ch« Church/' in 
black-letter folio. 

This Elderton, who had been originally an attorney 
in the sheriffs courts of London, and afterwards (if 
we may believe Oldys) a comedian, was a facetious 
fuddling ^mpanion, whose tippling and Thymes 
rendered him famous among his contemporaries. He 

T«r. 1, dread, al. ed. Y. 9, toye*, al. cd. 
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was author of many popular son ^ and ballads ;. 
and probably other pieces in this work, besides 
the following, are of hu composing. He is believed 
to have fallen a victim to his bottle before the year 
1592. His epitaph has been recorded by Camden, 
and translated by 01d3rs. 

Hie situs est sitiens, atque ebrius Eldertonns, 
Quid dico hie situs est? hie potius sitis est. 

Dead drunk here Elderton doth lie ; 
Dead as he is, he still is dry : 
So of him it may well be said. 
Here he, but not his thirst, is laid. 

See Stew's Lond. [Guild-hall.] — Biogr. Brit. 
Drayton," by Oldys, Note B.] Ath. Ox.— Cam- 
en's Remains^— The Emle-tation of Ale, among 
Beaumont's Poems, 8vo. 165S. 

** Out alas!" what a griefe is this 

That princes subjects cannot be true. 
But still the devill hath some of his, 

Will play their parts whatsoever eosae ; 
Forgetting what a grievous thing 5 

It is to offend the anointed king? 
Alas for woe, why should it be so. 
This makes a sorrowful heigh ho. 

In Scotland is a bonnie kinge. 

As proper a youth as neede to be, 20 

Well given to every happy thing. 

That can be in a kinge to see : 

* She svideiitly meani here the Qncoi of 8c«u, 
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Yet that nnluckie country stiU. 
Hath people f^yen. to cranio will. 

Alas for woe, &c 15 

On Whitsun ere it so befell, 
A posset was made to give the king. 

Whereof his ladie nurse bard tell. 
And that it was a poysoned thing : 

She cryed, and callea piteousUe ; fO 

Now help, or els the long shall die I 
Alas for woe, &c* 

One Browne, that was an English man. 

And hard the ladies piteous ciye, 
Ont with his sword, and bestir'd him than, 25 

Out of the doorea in haste to flie; 
But all the doores were made so fast. 
Out of a w indow he got at last. 
Alas, for woe, &c. 

He met the bishop coming fast, 50 

Haying the posset in his fasnde: 
The sight of Browne made him aghast. 

Who bad him stoutly staie and stand. 
With him were two that ranne awa, 
For htm that Browne would make a firay, 55 
Alas, for woe, &c. 

Bishop, quoth Browne, what bast thou there? 

Nothing at all, my fi^end, sayde he ; 
But a posset to make the king good eheere* 

Is it so ? aayd Browne, that will I see, 40 
First I will hare thyself begin. 
Before thou go any rarther in ; 

Be it wMle or woe, it shall be so, 
This makes a sorrowful heigh ho. 

The bishop sayde, Browne I doo know, 45 

Thou art a young man poore and bare ; 
liyings on thee I will bestows : 

Let me go on, take thou no care. 
No, no, quoth Browne, I wiU not be 
A traitoor for all Christiantie : 50 

Happe well or woe, it shaU be so, 
Dnnk now with a sorrowful], &c 

The bishop drsnke, and by and by 

His belly burst and he fell downe : 
A just rewarde for his traitery. 55 

This was a poMet indeed, quoth Brown ! 
He serched the bishop, and foimd the keyes, 
To come to the kinge when he did please. 
Alas for woe, &c 

As soon as the king got word of this, 60 

He humbly fell uppon his knee. 
And praysed God that he did misse, 

To last of that extremity : 
For that he did perceive and know, 
His cl<Tgie would betray him so : 65 

Alas for woe, &c« 



Alas, he said, unhappie realme. 

My father, and grandfather slaine : 
My mother banished, extreame ! 

Unhappy fate, and bitter bayne ! 70 

And now like treason wrought for me, 
What more unhappie realme can be ! 

Alas for woe, &c. 

The king did call his nurse to his grace. 

And gave her twenty poundes a yeere ; 75 

And trustie Browne too m like case, 

He knighted him with gallant geere : 
And gare him ' lands and livings great, 
Fordooing such a manly feat. 

As he did shows, to the bishop's woe, 80 
Which made, &c. 

When aU this treason done and past^ 

Tooke not effect of trayteiy : 
Another treason st the last, 

Thev sought against his majestie : 85 

How they might make their kmge away. 
By a privie banket on a daye* 
Alas for woe^ &e. 

* Another time' to sell the king 

Beyonde the seas they had decreede : 90 

Three noble Earles heard of this thing, 

And did prevent the same with speede. 
For a letter came, with such a charme, 
That they should doo their king no harme : 

For further woe, if they did soe, 95 

Would make a sorrowful heigh hoe. 

The Earle Mourton told the Douglas then. 
Take heede you do not offend the king ; 
But shew yourselves like honest men 

Obediently in every thing ; 1 00 

For his godmother * will not see 
Her noble child misus'd to be 

With any woe ; for if it be so. 
She will make, &c 

God graunt all subjects may be true, 105 

In England, Sootland, every where: 
That no such daimger may ensue, 

To put the prince or state in feare : 
That God the highest king may see 
Obedience as it ought to be, 110 

In wealth or woe, God graunt it be so 
To avoids the sorrowful heigh ho. 



V«>tr. 0r. His father was Henry Lord Darnley. HU 
grandfather the oM Earl of Lenox, regem of Scotland, and 
fkther of Lord Damley, was manlcrea at Stirling, Sept. 5, 
1571. 

• Qncen Elixahcth. 
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YOUNG WATERS. 



XVII. 



THE BONNY EARL OF MURRAY. 



A SOOmSH SONG. 



In December 1591, Francis Stewart, Earl of Both- 
well, had made an attempt to seiae on the person of 
his sovereign James VI. but being disappointed, had 
retired towards the north. The Idug unadvisedly 
gave a commission to George Gordon Earl of Hunt- 
ley, to pursue Bothwell and his followers with fire 
and sword. Huntley, imdeir cover of executing that 
commission, took occasion to revenge a private quar- 
rel he had against James Stewart Earl of Murray, a 
relation of Bothweirs. In the night of Feb. 7, 1692, 
he beset Murray's house, burnt it to the ground, and 
slew Murray himself; a young nobleman of the most 

Sromising virtues, and the very darling of the people, 
ee Robertson's History. 
The present Lord Murray hath now in his posses- 
sion a picture of his ancestor naked and covered with 
woundJs, which had- been carried about, according to 
the custom of that age, in order to inflame the popu- 
lace to revenue his death. If this picture did not 
flatter, he well deserved the name of the "Bonny 
Earl," for he is there represented as a tall and comely 
personage. It is a tradition in the family, that Gor- 
don of Bucky gave him a wound in the &ce : Murray 
half expiring, said, "you hae spilt a better face than 
your awin." Upon this, Bucky, pointing his dagger 
at Huntley's breast, swore, " You bhall be as deep as 
I ; " and forced him to pierce the poor defenceless 
body. 

King James, who took no care to punish the mur- 
derers, is said by some to have privately counte- 
nanced and abetted them, being stimulated by jealousy 
for some indiscreet praises which his queen had too 
lavishly bestowed on this unfortunate youth. See 



the preface to the next ballad. See also Mr. Wal- 
pole's " Catalogue of Royal Authors/' vol. I. p. 4J. 

Yb highlands, and ye lawlands. 

Oh ! quhair hae ye been 1 
They hae slaine the Earl of Murray, 

Ajid hae laid him on the green. 

Now wae be to thee, Huntley ! 5 

And quhairfore did you sae ! 
I bade you bring htm wi' yon, 

But tOTbade you him to slay 

He waa a braw gallant, 

And he rid at the ring ; 10 

And the bonny Earl of Murray, 

Oh 1 he might hae been a long. 

He was a braw gallant. 

And he played at the ba' ; 
And the bonny Earl of Murray 15 

Was the flower among them a*. 

He was a braw gallant. 

And he playd at the ffluve ; 
And the bonny Earl of Murrey, 

Oh ! he was the Queenes luve. 20 

Oh ! lang will his ladv 

Luke owre the castle dowse*. 
Ere she see the Earl of Murray 

Cum sounding thiow the towna. 



XVIH. 
YOUNG WATERS. 



A soornan ballad. 



It has been suggested to the Editor, that this ballad 
covertly alludes to the indiscreet partiality, which 
Queen Anne of Denmark is said to have shewn for 
the " Bonny Earl of Murray ;" and which is sup- 
posed to have influenced the fate of that unhappy 
nobleman. Let the reader judge for himself. 

The following account of the murder is given by a 
contemporairy writer, and a penon of credit. Sir James 
Balfour, knight, Lyon Kinfir of Arms, whose MS. of 
the Annals of ScotUind is m the Advocate's library 
at Edinburgh. 

" The seventh of Febiy, this zeire, 1592, the Earle 
of Murray was cruelly murtheied by the Earle of 
Huntley at his house in Dunibrissel m Fyffe-shyre, 
and with him Dunbar, sheriffe of Murray. It was 



given out and publiekly talkt, that t^e Earle ot 
Huntley was only the instrument of perpetrating this 
facte, to satisfie the King's jealonsie of Mumv, 
quhum the Queene, more rashly than wiaefy, some 
few days before had commendit in the King'a beaiicg, 
with too many epithets of a proper and gallant man. 
The reasons of these surmises proceedit firom a pro- 
clamatione of the Kings, the 13 of Marche ft^owmg : 
inhibiteine the aounff Earle of Murray to penae tbe 
Earle of Huntley, tor his father's slaog^ter, in re- 
spect he being wardeit [hnprisoned] in the eastell ot 
Blacknesse for the same murther, waa willing to 



* Caslle downc here has been tbcmght to meaa lh« Caatto 
of Downe, a seat beloogiug to the fiuaily of Marr^. 



abide a tryall, •▼erring that be bed done nothing 
bat by the King's majestiefl commissione ; and waa 
Defther airt nor part in the murther*.'* 

Tbe following baUad ia here given from a copy 
printed not long since at Glasgow, in one sheet 8to. 
Tbe world was indebted for its publication to tbe Lady 
Jean Hume, aister to tbe Earl of Hume, who died at 
Gibraltar. 

About Zule, quben tbe wind blew oule. 

And tbe round tables began, 
A' ! there is cum to our kings court 

Mcmy a weU-favourd man. 

Tbe queen luikt owre tbe castle wa, 5 

Beheld baitb dale and down, 
And then she saw zoung Waters 

Cum riding to the town. 

His footmen they did rtn before, 

His horsemen rade behind, 10 

Ane mantel of the burning gowd 

Did keip him frae the wind. 

Gowden graith'd bis horse before 

And siller shod behind. 
The horse song Waters rade upon 15 

Was fleeter than tbe wind. 

But than spake a wylie lord. 

Unto the queen said he, 
O tell me qbua's tbe (airest face 

Rides in tbe company. 30 

Tre aene lord, and IVe sene laird* 

And knights of high degree ; 
Bot a fiuier face than aoung Waters 

Mine evne did never see. 



Out then speck tbe jealous king, 
(And an angry man was be) 

O, if be bad beoi twice as fair, 
Zou micht hare excepted me. 

Zou*re neither laird nor lord, she says, 
Bot tbe king that wears the crown ; 

Theris not a knight in fair Scotland 
Bot to thee maun bow down. 

For a' that she could do or say, 

Appeasd he wad nae bee ; 
Bot for tbe words which she had said 

Zoung Waters be maun dee. 

They bae taen aoung Watera, and 

Put fetters to bis feet ; 
They bae taen soung Waters, and 

l^brown him in dungeon deep. 

Aft I haye ridden thro' Stirling town 
In the wind both and the weit ; 

Bot I neir rade thro' Stirling town 
Wi fetters at my feet. 

Aft haye I ridden thro' Stirling town 
In the wind both and 'the ram ; 

Bot I neir rade thro' Stirling town 
Neir to return again. 

They bae tean to the heiding-bill * 
His zoung son in bis craddle. 

And they bae taen to the beiding-hiU, 
His horse both and bis saddle. 

They bae taen to tbe heiding-bill 

His lady fair to see. 
And for tbe words the queen had spoke 

Zoung Waters he did dee. 
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XIX. 

MARY AMBREE. 



In tbe year 1584, the Spaniards, under the com- 
mand of Alexander Fameseprince of Parma, began 
to gain peat adyantages in Flanders and Brabant, by 
recoyomg many strong holds and cities from the 
Hollanders, as Ghent, (called then by the English 
Gaunt,) Antwerp, Mechlin, &c. See Stow's Aimals, 
pL711. Some attempt made with the assistance of 
English yolunteers to retrieye tbe former of those 
places probably gaye occasion to this ballad. I can 
find no mention of our heroine in history, but tbe 
following rhymes rendered her famous among our 
poets. Ben Jonson often mentions her, and calla 
any remarkable yirago by her name. See his Epi- 
cene, first acted in 1609, Act 4, sc. 2. His Tale of 
a Tnb| Act 1, sc -Iw And bis masque intitled the 
Fortunate Isles, 1626, where he quotes tbe yery 
words of the ballad. 

Mast Ambbxb, 
(Who marched so free 

* TUb extract Is copied ftom the Critical Review. 



To the ^eg^ of Gaunt, 
And death could not daunt. 
As tbe ballad doth vaunt) 
Were a brayer wight, &c. 

She is also mentioned in Fletcher*s Scornful Lady, 
Act 5, ttibfinem. 

*' — " My large gendewoman,my " Mary Ambrse," 
bad I but seen mto you, yon should haye bad another 
bedfellow." 

It is likewise eyident that she is the yirago in- 
tended by Butler in Hudibras (P. 1. c. 3, y. 365.), 
^ her being coupled with John a Are, the celebrated 
FucelU de Otlemu, 

A bold yirago stout and tall 

As Joan of Fiance, or English MalL 

This ballad is printed from a black-letter copy in 
the Pepys Collection, improved from tbe Editor's 

* Heidlog-hiO ; L e. heading [beheadinirl hill. Th* plaee 
of ezecatk>n waf anciently en artifldal luilocl(. 
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MARY AMBREE. . 



IS 



folio MS. and by conjecture. The full title 
" The yalourous acts performed at Gaunt by the 
braye bonnie lass Mary Ambree, who in revenge of 
her lovers death did play her part most gallantly. 
The tune is, The blind beggar, &c." 

When captaines conragioas, whom death cold not 

daunte, 
Did march to the siege of the citty of Gaunt, 
They mustred their souldiers by two and by three. 
And the formost in battle was Mary Ambree. 

When brave Sir John Major* was slaine in her 
sight, 5 

Who was her true lover, her joy, and delight, 
Because he was slaine most treacherouslie, 
Then Towd to revenge him Maxy Ambree. 

She clothed herselfe from the top to the toe 
In bnffe of the bravest, most seemelye to shows ; 10 
A fairs shirt of male t then slipped on shee ; 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree 1 

A faelmett of proofe shee strait did provide, 
A strone armmge sword shee girt by her side, 
On her band a goodly faire gauntlett put shee ; 15 
Was not this a brave bonny lass^ Mary Ambree t 

Then tooke shee her sworde and her targett in hand, 
Bidding all such, as wold, bee of her band ; 
To wayte on her person came thousand and three : 
Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree? 20 

My soldiers, she saith, soe valliant and bold, 
Nowe followe your captaine, whom you doe beholde ; 
Still foimost in battell myselfe will 1 bee : 
Was not this a brave bonny lasse, Maxy Ambree ? 

Then cryed out her souldiers and loude they did 
say, 25 

Soe well thou becomest this gallant array. 
Thy harte and thy weapons so well do agree. 
There was none ever like Maiy Ambree. 

Shee cheared her souldiers, that foughten for life. 
With ancyent and standard, with drum and with 
fife, 31 

With brave clanging trumpetts, that sounded so free; 
Was not this a brave bonny lasse, Mazy Ambree? 

Before I will see the worst of you all 

To come into danger of death, or of thrall, 

This hand and this life I wiU venture so free : 35 

Was not this a biave bonny lasse, Mary Ambree ? 



• So M.S. Seijeunt Major in PC. 

t A pecolUr kind of armonr, composed of small riagi of 
iron, and worn ander the clothes. It is mentioned by 
Spencer, who speaks of the Irish Gallowglass or Foot- 
soldier as " anned in a long Shirt of Mayl." (View of the 
Sute of Ireland.) 



Shee ledd upp her souldiers in battaile array. 
Gainst three times theyr number by breeke of the 

daye; 
Seven bowers in skirmish continued shee : 
Was not this a brave bonny lasse, Mary Ambree? 40 

She filled the skyes with the smoke of her shott. 
And her enemyes bodyes with bullets so hott ; 
For one of her owne men a score killed shee : 
Was not this a brave bonny lasse, Mary Ambree? 

And when her fialse gunner, to spoyle her intent, 45 
Away all her pellets and powder had sent, [three . 
Straight with her keen weapon shee slasht him in 
Was not this a brave bonny lasse, Mary Ambree? 

Being falselye betraved for lucre of byre. 
At length she was forced to make a retyre ; 50 

Then her souldiers into a strong castle drew shee : 
Was not this a brave bonny lasse. Mazy Ambree? 

Her foes they besett her on everye side. 
As thinking close siege shee cold never abide ; 
To beate down the walles they all did decree: 55 
But stoutlye defiyd them brave Mazy Ambree. 

Then tooke shee her sword and her targett in hand. 
And mounting the walls all undaunted did stand, 
There daring their captaines to match any three : 
O what a brave captame was Mary Ambree ! 60 

Now saye, English captaine, what woldest thou give 
To ransome thy selfe, which else must not live ? 
Come yield thy selfe quicklye, or slaine thou must bee. 
Then smiled sweetlye brave Mary Ambree. 

Ye captaines couragious, of valour so bold, 65 

Whom thinks you before you now yon doe bdiold? 
A knight, sir, of England, and captaine soe free, 
Who shortleye with us a prisoner must bee. 

No, captaine of England ; behold in your aieht 
Two brests in my bosome, and therfbre no knight : 70 
Noe knight, sirs, of England, nor captaine you see. 
But a poor aimple lass called Mary Ambree. 

But art thou a woman, as thou dost declare. 
Whose valor hath proved so undaunted in warre? 
If England doth yield such brave lasses as thee, 75 
Full well may they conquer, faire Mary Ambree. 

The prince of Great Parma heard of her renowne 
Who long had advanced for England's faire crowne; 
Hee wooed her, and sued her his mistress to bee, 
And ofifinrd rich presents to Mazy Ambree. 80 

But this virtuous mayden despised them 411, 
He nere sell mv honour for purple nor pall : 
A znayden of England, sir, never will bee 
The whore of a monarcke, quoth Mazy Ambree. 

Then to her owne country shee backe did retume, B5 
Still holding the foes of fairs England in scorae : 
Therfore English captaines of every degree 
Sing forth the brave valours of Mazy Ambree. 
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XX. 

BUAVE LORD WILLOUGHBEY. 



Peregrine Bertie, Lord Willooghby of Eresbj bad, 
In tbe year 1586, diatinguished buneelf at the aietft 
of Zutphen, in the Low Coantriea. He waa the 
jear after, made geneml of tbe Ens^ah forcea in tbe 
United Provincea, in room of the Earl of Leiceatar, 
who waa recaUed. Thia gave bim an opportunity of 
■ignalizing hia coniage and military akiil in ae^eitl 
actiona againat the Spaniarda. One of theae, greatly 
exaggerated by popalar report, ia probably die aub- 
ject of thia ol^ baUad, which, on account of ita flat- 
toing encominma on Engliab valour, hath alwija 
been a &yourite with the people. 

*' My- Lord WiUoughbie (aaya a eontemporvy 
writer) waa ona of the queenea beat awordamen : 
... .he waa a great maater of the art military . . . • I 
hare heard it apoken, that had he not alighted the 
court, bnt i^bed himselfe to the queene, he might 
have enjoynl a plentifull portion of her grace ; and 
it waa hia saying, and it did him no good, that he 
waa none of the Reptilia ; intimating, that he could 
not creepe on the ground, and that the court waa 
not hia ekement ; for, indeed, aa he waa a great aoul- 
dier, ao he waa of auitable magnanimitie, and oould 
not brooke the obaequiouaneaae and aaaidflitie of the 
court.''^^( Nannton.; 

Lord WiUoughbie died in 1601.— Both Norria 
and Turner were &moaa among the military men of 
that age. 

The aubjeet of thia ballad (which is printed from 
an old black-letter copy, with aome conjectural 
emendationa,} may poanbty reoeiTe illuatration finom 
what Chapman taya in the dedication to his yeraion 
of Ilomera Froga and Mioe, concerning the brave 
and memorable retreat of Sir John Norria, with 
only 1000 men, through the whole Spaniah army, 
under the Duke of Parma, for three milea together. 

The fifteenth day of July, 

With gliatering roear and shield, 
A ftmous fight in Fiandera 

Waa fou^ten in the field : 
Hie moat couragious officera 5 

Were English captaina three j 
Bnt the brayeat man in battel 

Waa brave Lord Willoughbey. 

The next waa Captain Norrisy 

A Talnot man was bee : 10 

The other Captain Turner, 

From field would never fiee. 
With fifteen hundred fighting inen, 

Alaa ! there were no more, 
Thev fought with fourteen thousand then, 15 

IJpon the bloody ahore. 

Stand to it noble pikemen, 

And look you round about : 
And ahoot you right you bow-men, 

And we wiU keep them oat : 40 

Ton fiiuaquet and calivermen, 

JDo yon prove true to me, 
lie be the formoat man in fight, 

Smfu brave Lord WiHoughbey. 



Andrthen the bloody enemy 

They fiercely dia asaail. 
And fought it out most furiously. 

Not doubting to prevail : 
The wounded men on both aides fell 

Moatpitious for to see. 
Yet notning could tbe courage quell 

Of brave Lord Willoughbey. 

For aeven houra, to all mm'a view, 

Thia fight endured sore. 
Until our men ao feeble grevr 

That they could fight no more ; 
And then upon dead horaea. 

Full savourly they eat. 
And drank the puddle water, 

lliey could no better get« 

When they had fed ao freely, 

Th^ kneeled on the ground. 
And praised God devoutly 

For the &vour they haa found ) 
And beating up their coloura. 

The fight they did renew. 
And turning tow'rda the Spaniard, 

A thousand more they alew. 

The sharp steel-pointed arrowa. 

And bullets thick did fly ; 
Then did our valiant aoldiera 

Charge on most ftiriously ; 
Which made the Spaniards waver. 

They thought it best to flee. 
They tear'd the stout behaviour 

Of bruTe Lord WiUoughbey. 

Then quoth the Spanish general^ 

Come let us march away, 
I fear we ahaU be apoiled all 

If here we longer stay ; 
For yonder cornea Lord Willoughbey 

With conrap^e fierce and fell. 
He will not give one inch of way 

For all the devils in helL 

And then the fearful enemy 

Was quickly put to flignt. 
Our men persued couragioualy. 

And caught their forcea quite ) 
But at laat they eave a shout. 

Which ecchoed through the sky, 
God, and St. George for England ! 

The conquerera did cry. 

• 

This news waa brought to England 

With all the speed might be, 
And soon our gracious queen waa told 

Of thia same victory. 
O this ia brave Lord Willoughbey, 

My love that ever won. 
Of all the loxtU of honour 

'Tia he great deads hath done. 
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THE WINT^INO OF CALES. 



To the soaldien tl^t were nuumed. 

And wounded in the fnjt 
The queen allowed a pension 

Of fifteen pence a day ; 
And from all costs and charges 

She quit and set them free : 
And this she did all for the sake 

Of hrave Lord Willonghbej. 
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Then courage* noble EnglishmM» 

And nerer be dismaid ; 
If that we be but one to teo, 

We will not be afnid 
To fight with foiaign enemies. 

And set oar nation free. 
And thus I end the bloody bout 

Of brare Loid Waioughbej. 
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XXI. 
VICTORIOUS MEN OF FJ^RTH. 



This Uttle moral sonnet hath such a pointed appli- 
cation to the heroes of the foregoing and foUawmg 
ballads, that I cannot help placing it here, though 
the date of its composition is of a much later period. 
It is extracted from " Cupid and Death, a masque 
bj J. S. [James Shirley] presented Mar. 26, 165S. 
London, piintsd 165$/' 4to. 

Vicrosious men of earth, no more 
Proclaim how wide your empires are : 

Though you binde in every shore. 
And your triumphs reach as fax 



I As night or day ; 

Yet you proud monarchs must obey, 
And mmgle with forgotten ashes, when 
Death calls yee to the croud of common men. 

Devouring fiunine, plague, and war. 

Each able to undo mankind. 
Death's servile emissaries are : 

Nor to these alone confin'd. 

He hath at will 

More quaint and subtle wayee to kill ; 
A smile or loss, as he will use the art. 
Shall have the cunning skill to break a heart 
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XXII. 
THE WINNING OF CALES 



The subject of this ballad is the taking of the city 
of CadiXt (called by our sailors corruptly Cole*) on 
June 21, 1596, in a descent made on the coast of 
Spain, under the command of the Lord Howard 
admiral, and the Earl of Essex general. 

The valour of Essex was not more distinguished 
on this occasion than his generosity : the town was 
carried sword in hand, but he stopt the slaughter as 
soon as possible, and treated his prisonen with the 
greatest humani^, and even afiability and kindness. 
The English made a rich plunder m the city, but 
missed of a much richer, by the resolution which the 
Duke of Medina the Spanish admiral took, of setting 
fire to the ships, in order to prevent their falling 
into the hands of the enemy. It was computed, that 
the loss which the Spaniards sustained from this 
enterprise, amounted to twenty millions of ducats. 
See Hume's History. 

The Earl of Essex knighted on this occasion not 
fewer than sixt^ persons, which gave rise to the fol- 
lowing sarcasm : 

A gentleman of Wales, a knight of Gales, 
And a laird of the North country ; 

But a yeoman of Kent with his yearly rent 
Will buy them out all three. 

The ballad is printed, with some corrections, from 
the Editor's folio MS. and seems to have b«en com^ 
posed by some person, who was concerned in the 
expedition. Most of the ciroomstanoes related in it 
will be found supported by history. 



Long the proud Spaniards had vaunted to conquer us, 

Threatning our country with fyer and sword ; 
Often preparing their nayy most sumptuous 
Witib as great plenty as Spain coulcf afford. 
Dub a dub, dub a dub, thus strike their drums : 
Tantara, tantan, the Englishman comes. 6 

To the seas presentlye went our lord admiral, 
With knights courageous and captains fiill good ; 

The brave Esrl of Essex, a prosperous general. 
With him prepared to pass the salt flood. 10 

Dub a dub, &c. 

At Plymouth speedilye, took they ship yaliantlye. 

Braver ships never were seen under sayb 
With their fair coloun spread, and streamers ore 
thdr head, 
Nowbrageing Spaniards, take heed of yoor tayle, 
Dub a dub, &c. 16 

Unto Cales cunninglye, came we most speedflja^ 
Where the kinges navy eecurelye did ryde ; 

Being upon their backs, piercing their butts ofacks. 
Ere sny Spaniards our coming desciyde. fO 

Dub a dub, &c 



Greit was the crying, the running and ryding. 
Which at that season was made in that place ; 

The beacons were fyred, as need then rec^uired ; 
To hyde their great treasure they had bttle space. 
Dub a dub. Sec S5 
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There ytm might tee their ahipe, how they were 
tynd fkttf 
And how their men drowned thenuelrec in the see ; 
There might 70a heer them cry, weyle and weep 
piteonslj, 
Wnen they saw no shift to leape thenoe twey. 90 
Dub a dub, &e. 

The greet St Phillip, the pryde of the Spaniards, 
Waa bnint to the bottom, and rank in the aea ; 

Bat the St Andrew, and eke the St Matthew, 
We took in fight maniullye and brought away. 56 
Dub a dub, &o. 

The Earl of Eaaez moat Taliant and hardye, [town ; 

With horaemen and footmen marched up to the 

The Spenyarda, which aaw them, were greatly 

alarmed, [down. 40 

Did fly for their aaregard, and durst not come 

Dub a dub, &o« 

Now, quoth the noble £arl» courage my soldiers all. 
Fight and be valiant, the spoil you shidl have ; 

Andbe well rewarded all from the great to the anudl; 

But looke that the women and diildren you save. 

Dub a dub, &c 46 

The Spaniards at that sight, thinking it vain to fight. 
Hung upp fiaga of truce and yielded the towne ; 



Wee marched in presentlye, decking the walls on hye. 
With English colours which purchased reoown'e. 
Dub a dub, &C. &i 

Entering the houses then, of the most richest men. 
For gold and treasure we searched eche day ; 

In sdme places we did find, pyes baking left b^iind, 
Meeto at fire rosting, and folkea run away. 56 
Dub a dub, &c. 

Full of rich merchandize, every shop catched our eyes. 

Damasks and sattens and velveto fiiU fayre ; 
Which soldiers measured out by the length of their 
swords ; 
Of all commodities eche had a share. 60 

Dub a dub, &c. 

Thus Cales waa taken, and our brave general 
March*d to the market-place, where he did stand 1 

There many prisoners fell to our several shares, 
Many crav'd mercye, and meroye they fimnd'. 66 
Dub a dub, &c 

When our brave General saw they delayed all. 

And wold not ransome their towne as they aaid, ' 
With their fiur wanscou, their presses and bedsteds, 
Their joint-stools and tables a fire we made ; 70 
And when the town burned aU in flame. 
With tara, tantars, away wee all came. 



XXIII. 
THE SPANISH LADY'S LOVE. 



Tbia beautiful old ballad most probably took its 
rise from one of these descents made on the Spanish 
toasta in the time of Queen Elizabeth ; and in all 
likelihood from that which is celebrated in the fore- 
going ballad. 

It was a tradition in the West of Enghmd, that 
the person admired by the Spanish hidy was a gen- 
tleman of the Popham fimiily, and that her picture, 
with the pearl necklace mentioned in the ballad, was 
?J* mmyvears ago preserved at littlecot, near 
Hungeffoid, Wilts, the seat of that respectable 
tamilj. 

Another tradition hath pointed out Sir Richard 
Levison, of Trentham, in Stafibrdshire, as the sub- 
ject of this balhid ; who married Margaret daughter 
of Charles Earl of Nottingham ; and was emiaently 
(^atinginshed as a naval officer and commander in 
all the expeditions againat the Spaniards in the latter 
end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, particuhirly in that 
to Cadiz in 1696, when he was aged 27. He died 
in 1605, and has a monument, with his effigy in 
brass, in Wolverhampton church. 

It is printed from an ancient back letter copy, 
corrected in part by the Editor's folio MS. 

Wru. yon hear a Spanish lady. 

How ahee wooed an English man? 
Garments ga^ as rich as may be 

Deeked with jewela ahe had on. 
Of a comely countenance and grace was she, 6 

And by birth and parentage of high degree. 



As his prisoner there he kept her, 

In hia hands her life did lye ; 
Cupid's bands did tye them fSftstor 

By the liking of an eye. ■ jq 

In his courteous company was all her joy, 
To fiivjur him in any thing she was not cov. 

But at last there came commandment 

For to set the ladies free. 
With their jewels still adorned, 15 

None to do them injury. 
Then said this lady mild, Full woe is me ; 
O let me still sustain this kind captivity ! 

Gallant captain, shew some pity 

To a ladye in distresse ; 
Leave me not within this ci^. 

For to dye in heavinease : 
Thou hast set this present day my body free, 
But my heart in prison still remains with thee. 

" How should'st then, feir lady, love me. f 5 

Whom thou knowat thy country's foe ? 

Thy fair wordes make me suspect thee : 
Serpents lie where flowers grow." 

All the harm I wishe to thee, most courteous knight, 

God grant the same upon my head may fully light. 30 

Blessed be the time and season. 

That you came on Spanish ground ; 
If our foes you may be termed, 

Gentle foes we have you found : 

L 2 



With our city, yoa luiTe won our hearts eche one, 35 
Then to your country be«r away, that is your owne. 

" Rest yon still, most gaUant lady ; 

Rest you still, and weep no more ; 
Of fiiir iovers there is plenty, 

Spain doth yield a wonderous store." 40 

Spaniards fraught with jealousy we often find. 
But Englishmen through all the world are counted 
kind. 
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Leare me not unto a Spaniard, 

You alone enjoy my heart ; 
I am lovely, young, and tender. 

Love is likewise my desert : 
StiU to serve diee day and night my mind is prest ; 
The wife of every Englishman is xsounted blest. 

" It wold be a shame, fair li|^y. 

For to bear a woman hence ; 50 

English soldiers never carry 

Any such without offence." 
Ill quickly change myself, if it be so, 
And like a page lie follow thee, where'er thou go. 



" Courteous ladve, leave this fancy 
Hero comes all that breeds the strife i 

I in England have already 

A sweet woman to my wife : 70 

I will not falsify my vow for gold nor gain, 

Nor yet for all the fairest dames that live in Spain." 
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I have neither gold nor silver 

To maintain tlwe in this case. 
And to travel is great charees. 

As you know in every puioe." 
My chains and jewels every one shal be thy own. 
And eke five hundred* pounds in gold that lies 
unknown. ^ 

'* On the seas are many dangers, 

Many storms do there arise. 
Which wil be to ladies dreadful. 

And force tears from watery eyes." 
Well in troth I shall endure extremity, 65 

For I could find in heart to lose my life for thee. 



O how happy is that woman 

That enjoys so true a friend ! 
Many happy days God send her ; 

Oi my suit I make an end : 
On my Jcnees I pardon crave for my offence. 
Which did from love and true afiection first com 
mence. 



Commend me to tby lovely lady, 

Beer to her this chain of gold ; 
And these bracelets for a token ; 

Grieving that I was so bold : 
All my jewels in like sort take thou with thee. 
For they are fitting for thy wife, but not fior me. 
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I will spend my days in prayer. 

Love and all her laws defye ; 
In a nunnery will I shroud mee 

Far firom any companye : 
But ere my prayers have an end, be sure of this. 
To pray for thee and for tby love I will not miss. 90 



Thus farewell most gallant captain ! 

Farewell too my heart's content ! 
Count not Spanish ladies wanton. 

Though to thee my love was bent : 
Joy and true prosperity goe still with thee ! 95 

'* The like fidl ever to thy share, moat fair ladW 



XXIV. 
ARGENTILE AND CURAN. 



•—Is extracted from an ancient historical poem in 
XIII. Books, intitled, "Albion's England, by William 
Warner :" " An author (says a former Editor) only 
unhappy in the choice of his subject, and measure of 
bis verse. His poem is an epitome of the British 
history, and written with great learning, sense, and 
spirit ; in some places fine to an extraordinary de- 
gree, as I think will eminently appear in the ensuing 
episode [of Argentile and Curan,] — a tale full of 
beautiful incidents in the romantic taste, extremely 
affecting, rich in ornament, wonderfully various in 
style ; and in short, one of the most beautiful pasto- 
nds I ever met with." [Muses library, 1738. 8vo.] 
To his merit nothing can be objected, unless perhaps 
an affected quaintness in some of his expressions, 
and an indelicacy in some of his pastoral images. 

Warner is said, by A. Woodfi to have been a 
Warwickahire man, and to have been educated in 
Oxford, at Magdalene-hall : as also in the latter part 
of his life to nave been retained in the service of 



Ycr. «, Wdl In worth, MS. 
• 8o die MS.— 10,M«(. PC. t Athen. Orr. 



Henry Gary Lord Hunsdon, to whom he dedicates 
his poem. However that may have been, new light 
is thrown upon his history, and the time and manno- 
of his death are now ascertained, by the following 
extract from the parish register book of Amwell, in 
Hertfordshire ; which was obligingly communicued 
to the editor by Mr. Hoole, the very ingenious trans- 
lator of Tasso, &c. 

[1608—1609.] " Master William Warner, a man 
of good yeares and of honest reputation ; by his pro- 
fession an Attumye of the Common Pleas ; author 
of Albions England, diynge suddenly in the night in 
his bedde, without any tormer complayntorsicknesse, 
on thursday night beeinge the 9th daye of March ; 
was buried the satturday following, and lyeth in the 
church at the comer under the stone of Waher 
Ffader." Signed Tho. Hassall Vicariua. 

Though now Warner is so seldom mentioned, his 
Contemporaries ranked him on a level with Spenser, 
and called them the Homer and Virgil of their age* 

V«r. M. So the folio MS. Other editiou i««l kU lawk ] 

* Athen. Oxoa. 
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But Warner rather resembled Orid, whose Meta- 
Borpboeia be seems to have taken for hU model, 
barmg deduced a piHrpetual poem from the deln^ 
down to the en of Eliasbeth, roll of lively digreasiona 
and antertaining episodes. And though he is some- 
times harah, a&cted, and obscure, he often displays 
a most channinff and pathetio aimplicity : aa where 
be deecribea EXsanor^s harsh treatment of Rosa- 
mond : 

With that ahe dasht her on the lippes 

So dyed double red : 
Hard waa the heart that gave the blow. 

Soft were those Kppes that bled. 

The edition of "Albion's England" here followed 
was printed in 4to, 160^ ; said in the title-page to 
have been " first penned and published by WiUiam 
Warner, and now revised and newly enlarged by the 
ssme author.*' The atory of *' Argentile and Curan" 
is, I believe, the poef s own invention ; it is not men- 
tioned in any of onr chronicles. It was, however, 
so much admired, that not many years after be pub- 
lished it, came out a larj^ poem on the same subject 
in stanxas of aix lines, mtided, " The most pleasant 
snd ddif htfial hiatorie of Cnran a prince of Danske, 
tnd the tayre princease Argentile, oaughter and heyre 
to Adelbnght, sometime Kingof Northumberland,&c. 
by William Webater, London 1617," in eight aheeta 
4to. An indifierent paraphrase of the following poem. 
— ^This episode of W amer's baa also been altered into 
the common Ballad, " of the two young Princes on 
Salisbury Plain," which is chiefly compoaed of War- 
ner's lines, with a few contractions and interpolationa, 
but all greatly for the worse. See the eoUection of 
Historical Ballads, 1727, 3 vols. ISmo. 

Though here subdivided into stanzas, Warner's 
aietre is the old-fashioned alexandrme of fourteen 
syllables. The reader therefore must not expect 
to find the dose of the stanzas consulted in the 



The Bmton'a 'being' departed hence 
Seaven Idnedoms here begonne. 

Where diversly in divers broylea 
The Saxons lost and wonne. 

King Edel and King Adelbright 

In Diria jointly raigne ; 
In loyal Concorde during life 

These kingly friends remaina. 

When Adelbright should leave his life* 

To Edel thus he sayes ^ 
By those same bonds of happie love. 

That held us friends alwaies ; 

By our by-puted crowne, of which 

The moyetie is mine ; 
By God, to whom my soule must passe^ 

And 80 in time may thine ; 

I pray thee, nay I conjure thee, 

To nouriah, as thine owne. 
Thy niece, my daughter Argentile^ 

Tin she to age be growne ; 
And then, as thou receiveat it,. 

Reeigne to her my throne. 

A promise had for his bequest, 

Tbe testator he dies ; 
But all that Edel undertooke^ 

He afterwards denies. 
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Yet well he ' fosters for* a time 

The damsell that was growne 
The iairest lady under heaven ; 

Whose beautie being knowne, 30 

A many princes seeke her love ; 

But none might her obtaine ; 
For grippell E&l to himselfe 

Her lungdome sought to gaine; 
And for tlwt cause fix>m eight of such So 

He did his ward restrains. 

By chance one Curan, sonne unto 

A prince in Danske, did see 
The maid, with whom he fell in love. 

As much as man might bee* 40 

Unhappie youth, what ahould he doe t 

His saint was kept in mewe ; 
Nor he, nor any noble-man 

Admitted to ber vewe. 

One while in melancholy fits 45 

He pines himselfe awaye : 
Anon be thought by force of aims 

To win her if he maye : 

And atill against the kinga restraint 

Did secretly invay. 50 

At length the high controller Love, 

Whom none may disobey, 

Imbased him from lordlines 

Into a kitchen drudge. 
That ao at least of life or death 55 

She might become his judge. 

Accesse so had to see and speake. 

He did his love bewray, 
And tells his birth : her answer was, 

She husbandlea would stay. 60 

Meane while the king did beate his braines^ 

His booty to atchieve. 
Nor caring what became of her. 

So he by her might thrive ; 
At last his resolution was 6b 

Some pessant should her wive. 

And (which waa working to his wish) 

He did observe with ioye 
How Curan, whom he thought a drudge, 

Scapt many sn amoroua toye *• 70 

Tbe king, perceiving such his veine. 

Promotes his vasral still. 
Lest that the baaenesse of tbe man 

Should lett, perhaps^ his will. 

Assured therefore of his love, 75 

But not suspecting who 
The lover was, the long htmseHe 

In his behalf did woe. 



* The cooftncttoo is, *' How that many an amorou toy, 
or ftx^ery of lo««» 'leaped Cacaa ;" I. e.cfcaped from blio, 
being off bii guard. 
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Tbe ladj resolute from. IotOi 

Unkindly takes that be 80 

Should haire the noble, and unto 

So base a match agree : 

And therefore shifting out of doores. 

Departed thence by stealth \ 
Preferring povertie before 80 

A dangerous life in wealth. 

When Curan heard of her escape, 

The anguish in his hart 
Was more than much, and after Ler 

From court he did depart ; 90 

ForgetfuU of himselfe, his birtli, 

His country, friends, and all. 
And onl^ minding (whom he mist) 

The ioundresae of his thrall. 

Xor meanes he after to frequent 9-) 

Or court, or stately townes, 
But solitarily to live 

Amongst the country grownes 

A brace of years he lived thus, 

Well pleased so to live, 100 

And shepherd-like to feed a flocke 

Himselfe did wholly give. 

So wasting, love, by worke, and want. 

Grew almost to Uie waine : 
But then began a second love, 105 

The worser of the twaine 

A country wench, a neatherds maid. 

Where Curan kept his sheepe. 
Did feed her drove : and now on her 

Was all the shepherds keepe. 110 

He borrowed on the working daies 

His holy russets oft. 
And of the bacon's fat, to make 

His startops blacke and soft. 

And least his tarbox should offend, 115 

He left it at the folde . 
Sweete growte, or wig, his bottle had, 

As much as it might holde. 

A sheeve of bread as browne as nut 

And cheese as white as snow, 1$0 

And wildings, or the seasons fruit 

He did in scrip bestow. 

And whilst his py-bald curre did sleepe. 

And sheep-hooke lay him by. 
On hollow quilles of oten straw 125 

He piped melody. 

But when he spyed her his saint. 

He wip*d his greasie shooes. 
And clear'd the drivell from his beard, 

And thus the shepheard wooes. 130 

" I hare, sweet wench, a peece of cheese. 

As good as tooth may chawe, 
And bread and wildings souling well. 

And therewithal! did drawe. 



• Ver. 112, 1. c. holy-day RuMcts. 



His lardrie) and in ' yeaning* see 15> 

" Yon crumpling ewe, quoth be. 
Did twinne this fall, and twin shouldat tboo. 

If I might tup with thee. 

" Thou art too elvish, faith thou art. 

Too elvish and too coy : 144> 

Am I» I pray thee, beggarly. 

That such a flocke enjoy ? 

" I wis I am not : yet that tliou 

Doest hold me in disdaine 
Is brimme abroad, and made a gybe 14.'> 

To all that keepe this plaine. 

" There be as quaint (at least that thinke 

Themselves as quaint) that crave 
llie match, that thou, I wot not why, 

Maist, but mislik'st to have ' 150 

" How wouldst thou match ? (for well I wot, 

** Thou art a female) I, 
Her know not here that willingly 

With maiden-bead would die. 
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The plowmans labour hath no end 
And he a cburle will prove : 
The craftsman hath more worke in hand 
Then fitteth unto love : 

" The merchant, traffiquing abroad. 

Suspects his wife at home : 
A youth will play the wanton ; and 

An old man prove a mome. 

" Then chuse a shepheard : with the sun 

He doth his flocke unfold. 
And all the day on hill or plaine 

He merrie chat can hold ; 

" And with the sun doth folde againe ; 

Then jogging home bedme. 
He tumes a crab., or turnes a round. 

Or sings some merry lyme. 

*' Nor lacks he gleeful! tales, whilst roond 
The nut-brown l)Ow! doth trot ; 

And sitteth sinking care away. 
Till he to bed be got: 

" Theare sleepes he soundly all the night. 

Forgetting morrow-cares : 
Nor feares he blasting of his come. 

Nor uttering of his wares ; 

" Or stormes by seas, or stirres on land. 

Or cracke of credit lost : 
Not spending franklier than his flocke 

Shall still defray the cost. 

" Well wot I, sooth they say, that say 
More ouiet nights and and daies 

The shepheard sleeps and wakes, than he 
Whose cattel he doth graiae. 
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Ver. 135, Eatiog PCC. V. 153, Her know I not kcr that, 
1609. V. 100, i. e. ruMsts a crab, or apple. V. 171 10 tell, 
whilrt round the bole doUi trot. £d. I5V7. 
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" Bdaere ma, lasse, « king is bat 

A man, and so tm I ; 
ContNit is worth a monarchie 

And miachieia hit the hie ; 

" As late it did a king and fais 
Not dwelling far from henoe. 

Who left a daughter, save thyaelfe, 
For lair a matchless wenc£." 

lleie did he pause, aa if his tongue 
Had done hia heart ofience. 

Tfae neatresse, longing for the rest, 

Did egge bim on to tell 
How iaire she was, and who she was. 

She bore, quoth he, the bell 



** Forbeeutie : though I clownish 
I know what beautie is ; 

Or did I not, at seeing thee, 
I senceles were to mis. 
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" Her stature comely, tall ; her gate 

Well graced *, ana her wit 
To marrell at, not meddle with. 

As matchless I omit. 

" A globe-like head, a gold-like haire, 

A forehead smooth, snd hie. 
An eren nose ; on either side 

Did shine a grayish eie : 

" Two rosie cheeks, round ruddy lips, 

White jnst-set teeth within ; 
A month in mesne ; and undemeathe 

A round and dimpled chin. 

" Her snowie necke, with blewish reines, 

Stood bolt upright upon 
Her portly shoulders : beating balles 

Her reined breasts, anon 

" Adde more to beautie. Wand-like was 

Her middle &Uing stiU, 
And rising whereas women rise :* * * 

— ^Imagine nothing ilL 

" And more, her long, and limber armes 

Had white and asure wrists ; 
And slender fingers aunswere to 

Her smooth and liUie fists. 

** A legge in print, a pretie foot ; 

Conjecture of the rest : 
For amorous eies, observing forme. 

Think parts obscured best. 

•* With these, O laretie ! with these 
Her tong of speech was spare ; 

But speaking, Venus seem'd to speake. 
The belle from Ide to bear. 

" With Phoebe, Juno, and with both 

Herselfe contends in laoe ; 
Wheare equall mixture did not want 

Of milda and stately grace. 
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" Her smiles were sober, and her lookes 

Were chearefull unto all : 
Eren such as neither wanton ieeme. 

Nor waiward ; mell, nor gall. 

" A quiet minde, a patient moode. 

And not disdaining any ; 
Not gybing, gadding, gawdy : and 

Sweete niculties bad many. 

" A nimph, no ton^, no heart, no eie. 
Might praise, might wish, might see , 

For life, ror lore, for forme ; more good. 
More worth, more faire than shee. 

" Yea such an one, as such was none. 

Save only she was such : 
Of Argentile to say the most, 

Were to be silent much." 

I knew the lady reiy well. 

But worthies of such praise. 
The neatresse said : and muse I do, 

A shepheard thus should blaze 
The ' coate' of beautie*. Credit me. 

Thy latter speech bewraies. 

Thy clownish shape a coined shew. 

But wherefore dost thou weepe ? 
The shepheard wept, and she was woe, 

And both doe silence keepe. 

" In troth, quoth he, I am not such, 

As seeming I professe : 
But then for ner, and now for thee, 

I from myselfe digresse. 

" Her lored I (wretch that I am 

A recreant to be) 
I lored her, that hated lore. 

But now I die for thee. 

" At Kirkland is my fathers court. 

And Cursn is my name. 
In Edels court sometimes in pompe, 

Till lore oountrouid the same : 



" But now — ^what now?— dears heart, how novr t 
What ailest thou to weepe ?'* 2B0 

The damsell wept, snd he was woe. 
And both did silence keepe. 
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I graunt, quoth she, it was too much. 

That you did lore so much : 
But whom your former could not more. 

Your sec<md lore doth touch. 

Thy twice-belored Argentile 

Submitteth her to thee, 
And for thy double lore presents 

Herself a single fee. 
In passion not m person chang*d. 

And I, my lord, am ahe. 

They aweetly surfeiting in joy. 

And silent for a space. 
When as the extasie had end, 

Did tenderly imbrace ; 
And for their wedding, and their wish 

Got fitting time and place. 

• i. e. emUasoB beaaty't cosL Ed. 1S97, lOOf 1619, read 
Coote. 
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JANE SHORE. 



^ot Eni^land (for of Hengist tfaea 

Was named so this knd) 300 

Then Curan had an hardier knight; 

His force could none withstand : 
Whose sheep-hooke laid apart, he then 

Had higher things in hand. 

First, faiakin^ knowne his lawfull claime 505 

In Argentile her right, 
He warr*d in Diria*, and he wonne, 

Beniicia*too in 6ght : 



And so from trMherous Edel took« 
At once his life and crowne. 

And of Northumberland was king« 
Long raigning in renowne. 
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* * During the Saxon heptarchj, the kingdom of 
Northumberland (consisting of six northern counties, 
besides part of Scotiand) was for a long time divided 
into two lesser sOTcreignties, rvu Deira (called here 
Diria) which contained the aoutheni parts, and Ber- 
nicia, comprehend those which laj north. 



XXV. 

CORIN'S FATE. 



Only the three first stanzas of this song are 
ancient; tliese are extracted from a small quarto 
MS. in the Editor's possession, written in the time 
of Queen EUxabeth. As they seemed to want appli- 
cation, this has been attempted by a modem hana. 

Con IK, most unhappie swaine. 

Whither wilt thou drive thy flocke? 

Little foode is on the plaine ; 
Full of danger is the rocke : 

Wolfes and beares doe kepe the woodes ; 6 

Forests tangled are with brakes : 
Meadowes subject are to floodes ; 

Moores are mil of miry lakes. 



Yet to shun all plaine, and bill. 
Forest, moore, and meadow-ground. 

Hunger will as surely kill : 
How may then reliefe be found '* 
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Such is hapless Corins fate : 

Since my waywarde love begunne, 

Equall doubts begett debate 

What to seeke, and what to shunne. 



Spare to speke, and spare to speed ; 

Yet to speke will move disdaine : 
If I see her not I bleed. 

Yet her sight augments mj peine. 



What may then poor Corin doe ? 

Tell me, shepherdes, quicklye tell ; 
For to linger thus in woe 

Is the lover's sharpest helL 
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XXVI. 



JANE SHORE, 



Though so many vulgar errors have prevailed 
coucernmg this celebrated courtezan, no character in 
history has been more perfectly handed down to us. 
We have her portrait drawn by two masterly pens ; 
the one has delineated the features of her person, 
the other those of her character and story. Sir 
Thomas More drew from the life, and Drayton has 
copied an original picture of her. The reader will 
pardon the length of the quotations, as they serve to 
correct many popular mistakes relating to her catas- 
trophe. The first is from Sir Thomas More's His- 
tory of Richard III. written in 1613, about thirty 
years after the death of Edward IV. 

" Now then by and by, as it wer for anger, not 
for covetise, the protector sent into the house of 
Shores wife (for her husband dwelled not with her) 
and spoiled her of al that ever she had, (above the 
value of 3 or 3 thousand marks) and sent her body 
to prison. And when he had a while laide unto her, 
for the manner sake that she went about to bewitch 
him, and that she was of counsel with the lord 
chamberlein to destroy him : in conclusion when 



that no colour could fasten upon these matters, then 
he layd heinously to her charge the thing that her- 
selfe could not deny, that al the world wist was 
true, and that natheless every man laughed at to 
here it then so sodainly so highly taken, — ^that ttbe 
was naught of her body. And for thya cause, ^as a 
goodly continent prince, dene and Gutless of him* 
self, sent out of heaven into this vicious world for 
the amendment of mens manners) he caused the 
bishop of London to put her to open pennance, 
going before the crosse in procession upon a sooday 
with a taper in her hand. In which she went in 
countenance and pace demure so womanly ; and al- 
beit she was out of al array save her kyrtle only, yet 
went she so fair and lovely, namelye, while the 
wondering of the people caste a comly rud in her 
chekes (of which she before had most misse) that 
her great shame wan her much praise among those 
that were more amorous of her body, then curious of 
her soule. And many good folke also, that hated 
her living, and glad wer to oe ain corrected, yet 
pittied thei more her penance than rejoioed theno. 



JANE SHORE. 
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when tbei conaidrad tlut the protector proeored it 
Bore of a corrupt intent, than any Tirtnoat af- 
fBCcion* 

*' Tbia woman waa horn in London, worabipfully 
iranded, honestly broaght up, and very wel maiyed, 
Mrinff eomewhat to toone : her busbande an honest 
citisen, yonge, and Roodly, and of good substance. 
But forasmudie as they were coupled ere she wer 
wel ripe, she not reiy terreatly lored, for whom she 
never longed. Which was happely the thingre, that 
the more easily made her eocline unto the king's ap- 
petite, when he required her. Howbeit the respect 
of his rojaltie, the hope of gay apparel, ease, pie- 
rare, and other wanton welth, waa able aoone to 
perae a aoft tender hearte. But when the long had 
abused her, anon her husband (as he was an honest 
man, and one that could his good, not presuming to 
touch a kinges concubine) left her up to him al toee- 
tber. Wlien the king died, the lord cbamberlen 

; [Hastings] toke her* : which in the kinges daies, 

albeit be was sore enamoured upon her, yet he for- 

baie her, either for reverence, or for a certain frendly 

faithfulness. 

*' Proper she was, andfaire :nothing inher body that 

j yon wold have changed, but if you would hare wiabed 
her somewhat higher. Thus say thai thst knew her 
in her yonthe. Albeit some that ' now see her (for 
yet she fiTeth)' deme her never to have bene wel 
viaaged. Whose jurement seemeth me somewhat 
like, as though men uiould gesse the bewty of one 
longs before departed, by her scalpe taken out of the 
chaniel-hoase ; for now is she old, lene, withered, 
and dried up, nothing left but ryvUde akin, and hard 
bone. And yet being even sucn, whoso wel advise 

' herr visage, might gesse and devise which partes 

, bow filled, wolamake it a fair face. 

** Yet delited not men ao much in her bewty, as in 

! ber pleasant behaviour. For a proper wit had she, 
and could both rede wel and write ; mery in oom- 
Dany, redy and quick of aunswer, neither mute nor 

, nil of bable ; sometime taunting without displeasure, 
aod not without disport The king would say, That 
he had three concubines, which in three divers pro- 
perties diversly excelled. One the meriest, anoUier 

' the wiliest, the tfairde the holiest harlot in his realms, 
as one whom no man could get out of the churc 

I lightly to any place, but it wer to his bed. The other 
two wer somwhat greater personages, and nathelos 
of their humilite content to be nameles, and to for- 
bere the praise of thos^properties ; but the meriest 
wvs the Shoris wife, in whom the king therfore toke 
special pleasure. For many he had, but her he loved, 
whose iavour, to sai the tronth (for sinne it wer to 
belie the devil) she never abused to any mans hurt, 
but to many a mans comfort and rdief. Where the 
king toke displeasure, she would mitigate and ap- 
peaae bia mind : where men were out of favour, she 
wold bring them in his grace : for many, that had 

* After the death of HattiDts, the was kept by the Har- 

Sniaor Dorset, son to Bdwaid IV's qneea. In Ryiuer's 
'acdcra is a proclamation of Richard's, dated at Leicester, 
October 93, 1463, ivherein a reward of lOQO marks In money, 
•r lOU a year in land is offered for taking ** Thomas late 
Marqois of Dorset," who," not ha vine the fear of God, nor 
fbe salvatioD of his own soal, before his eyes, has damnably 
deba n chcd and defiled many makls, widows, and wives, and 
' lived in actaal adoitery with the wife of Shora.' " Back- 
iaefaam was at that time in rebellion, bac as Dorset was not 
with him, Richard eoold nU accoae him of treason, and 
therefore made a handle of these pretended debaocheries 
to get him apprehended. Vkle Rym. Feed. tom. xij. pan 



highly offended, shoe obtained pardon: of great for- 
feitures she gate men remission : and finally in many 
weighty antes she stode many men in great stede, 
either for none or very smal rewardea, and those ra- 
ther gay than rich : either for that she was content 
with the dede selfe well done, or for that she delited 
to be sued tuto, and to show what abe was able to 
do with the king, or for that wanton women and 
welthy be not alway covetous. 

" I doubt not some shal think this woman too 
sleight a thing to be written of, and aet amonge the 
remembraunoea of great mattera : which thei abal 
specially think, that happely shal esteme her only by 
that thei * now aee her.' But me semeth the chaunce 
so much the more worthy to be remembred, in bow 
much she is ' now' in the more beggerly oondicion, 
unfirended and worne out of acquaintance, after good 
substance, after aa grete &vour with the pnnce, 
after as grete sute and aeeking to with al those, 
that in those daya had busynes to spede, aa 
many other men were in their timea, which be now 
ftmouse only by the infamy of their il dedes. Her 
doinges were not much lesse, albeit thei be muche 
leaae remembred because thei were not so evil. *For 
men use, if they have an evil tume, to write it in 
marble ; and whoso doih lu a good toume, we write 
it in duste. Which is not worst proved by her ; for 
* at this daye' shoe beggeth of manv at this days 
living, that at this day had begged, it shee had not 
bene." See More's workes, folio, black letter, 1557, 
pp. 56, 57. 

Drayton has written a poetical epistle from this 
lady to her royal lover, and in his notes thereto he 
thus draws her portrait : " Her stature was meone, 
her baire of a dark yellow, her face round and fiill« 
her eye gray, delicate harmony being betwixt each 
part's proportion, and each proportion's colour, her 
body fat, white and smooth, her countenance cheer- 
full and like to her coodition. The picture which I 
have seen of hers was such as she rose out of her 
bed in the morning, having nothing on but a rich 
mantle cast under one arme over her shoulder, and 
sitting on a chaire, on which her naked arm did lie. 
What her father's name was, or where she was 
borne, is not certainly knowne : but Shore a young 
man of riffht goodly person, wealth and behaviour, 
abandoned her bed after the king had made her his 
concubine. Richard III. causing her to do open 
penance in Paul's church-yard, ' commanded that no 
man should relieve her,' which the ^rsnt did, not so 
much for his hatred to sinne, but that by making his 
brother's life odious, he might cover his horrible 
treasons the more cimningly.' See England's He- 
roical Epistles, by Michsd Drayton, Esq. London 
1637, 12mo. 

The history of Jane Shore receives new illostra- 
tion from the following letter of King Richard III. 
which is preserved in the Harl. MSS. Number 433 
Article 8378, but of which the copy transmitted to 
the Editor has been reduced to modem orthography, 
&C. It is said to have been addressed to Russel 
bishop of Lincoln, lord nbancellor, Anno 1484. 

* These words of Sir Thomas More probably snnest«d to 
Shakespeare that proverbial reflection in Hen. viu. Aet 4, 
sc. 11. 






" Men's evil! manners live la 
We write in water." 



hiaw-: their vtataes 



Shakespeare, in his play of Richard HI, follows More's 
History of tltat reig;n, and therefore could not bat see this 
passage. 
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JANE SHORE. 



By tbe KINO. 

** "Right Reverend Ffttber in God, &o. signifying 
onto you, that it is shewed unto us, that oar Servant 
.anJ Solicitor Thomas Lynom, marvellonsly hlinded 
and abused with the late Wife of William Shore, now 
living in Lndgate by our commandment, hath made 
Contract of Matrimony with her, as it is said, and 
intendeth to our full great marvel, to effect the same. 
WE, for many causes, would be sorry that he should 
be so disposed; pray you therefore to send for him, 
and in that ye goodly may, exhort, and stir him to 
the contrary : And if ye find him utterly set for to 
marry her, and none otlierwise would be advertised, 
then, if it may stand with the laws of the church, we 
be content the time of marriage be deferred to our 
coming next to London ; that upon sufficient Surety 
found of her good abearing, ye do so send for her 
Keeper, and discharge him of our said commandment, 
by Warrant of these, committing her to the rule, and 
guiding of her Father, or any other, by your direc- 
tion, in the mean season.* Given, &c. 

" RIC. Rex." 

It appears from two articles in the same MS. that 
King Kichard had granted to the said Thomas Linom 
the office of King's Solicitor (Article 154,) and also 
the Manor of Colmeworth, com Bedf. to him his 
heirs male (Article 596). 

An original picture of Jane Shore almost naked is 
preserved in the Provost's Lodging^ at Eton ; and 
another picture of her is in the Provost's Lodge kt 
King's College, Cambridge: to both which founda- 
tions she is supposed to have done friendly offices with 
Edward IV. A small quarto mezzotinto print was 
taken from tbe former of these by J. Faber. 

The following ballad is printed (with some cor- 
rections) from an old black-letter copy in the Pepys 
collection. Its full title is, ** The woeful lamenta- 
tion of Jane Shore, a goldsmith's wife in Ix>ndon, 
sometime king Edward IV. his concubine. To 
the tune of * Live with me,' &c." [See the first 
volume.] To every stanza is annexed the following 
burthen : 

Then maids and wives in time amend. 
For love and beauty will have end. 

If Rosamonde that was so (aire. 
Had cause her sorrowes to declare, 
Then let Jane Shore with sorrowe sing 
That was beloved of a king. 

In maiden yeares my beautye bright b 

Was loved dear of lord and knight ; 
But yet the love that they requir'd, 
It was not as my friends desir'd. 



My parents they, for thirst of gaine, 
A husband for me did obtaine ; 
And I, their pleasure to fulfiUe, 
Was. forc'd to wedd against my wille. 

To Matthew Shore I was a wife. 
Till lust brought mine to my life ; 
And then my life I lewdlye spent, 
Which makea my soul for to lament. 

In Lombard-street I once did dwelle. 
As London yet can witnesse welle ; 
AYhere many gallants did beholde 
My beautye' in a shop of golds. 
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I spred my plumes, as wantons doe. 
Some sweet and secret friende to wooe. 
Because chast love I did not finde 
Agreeing to my wanton minde. 

At last my name in court did ring 
Into the eares of Englandes king. 
Who came and lik'd, and love requir'd. 
But I made coye what he desir'd : 



Yet Mistress Blague, a neighbour 
Whose friendship I esteemeid dears. 
Did save. It was a gallant thing 
To be beloved of a king. 



By her persuasions I was led. 

For to defile my marriage-bed. 

And wronge my wedded husband Shore, 

Whom I had married yeares before. 

In heart and mind I did rejoyee. 
That I had made so sweet a choice ; 
And therefore did my state reaigne, 
To be king Edward's concubine, 

From city then to court I went, 
To reape the pleasures of content ; 
There had the joyes that love could bring. 
And knew the secrets of a king. 

When I was thus advanced on highe 
Commanding Edward with mine eye. 
For Mrs. Blague I in short space 
Obtainde a livinge from his grace. 

No friende I had but in short time 
I made unto a promotion climbe ; 
But vet for all this costljre pride. 
My nusbande could not mee abide. 

His bed, though wronged by a king. 
His heart with deadlye grieie did sting ; 
From England then he goes away 
To end hu life beyond the st 
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He could not live to see his name 
Impaired by my wanton shame ; 
Altnough a prince of peerlesse might 
Did reape the pleasure of his right. 

Long time I lived in the courte. 
With lords and ladies of great sorte ; 
And when I smil'd all men were glad, 
But when I frown'd my prince grewe sad. 

But yet a gentle minde I bore 

To helplesse people, that were poore ; 

I still redrest the orphans crye, 

And sav'd their lives oondemnd to dye. 

I still had ruth on widowes tears, 
I succour'd babes of tender yeares ; 
And never look'd for other gaine 
But love and thankes for all my paina. 
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At last my royall king king did dye. 
And then my dayes of woe grew nighe ; 
When crook-bacK Richard got the crowne, 75 
King Edwards friends were soon put dowse. 
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I then #u puokht for my no. 
That I to long had lired in ; 
Yea, ewery one that was his friend, 
This tyrant hroagpht to ahamefuU end. 

Then for my lewd and wanton life, 
That made a stmmpet of a wife, 
I penance did in Lombard-street, 
In shamefiill my*"«^ in a sheet. 

Where many thousands did me viewe. 
Who late in coart my credit knewe ; 
Which made the tearea run down my face, 
To thinke upon my foul disgrace. 

Not thus content, they took from mee 
My goodes, my Urings, and my fee. 
And charg'd that none should me reUere, 
Nor any succour to me gire. 

Then unto Mrs. Blague I went. 
To whom my jewels I had sent. 
In hope tberebye to ease my want, 
When riches fad'd, and lore grew scant : 

But she denyed to me the same 
When in my need for them I came ; 
To reeompence my former love. 
Out of her doores shee did me shove. 

So lore did ranish with my state,' 
Which now my soul repents too late ; 
Therefore example take by mee. 
For friendship parts in povertie. 

But yet one friend among the rest. 
Whom I before had seen distrest. 
And saVd his life, condemned to die, 
Did give me food to succour me : 

For which, by lawe, it was decreed 
That he was hanged for that deed ; 
His death did grieve me so much more, 
Hiaa had I dyed myself therefore. 
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Then those to whom I had done good. 
Durst not afford mee any food ; 
Wherebv I begged all the day. 
And stiU in streets by night I lay. 
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My gowns beset with pearl and gold. 
Were tum'd to simple garments old ; 
My chains and gems and golden rings, 
To filthy rags and loathsome things. 

Thus was I Bcom*d of maid and wife. 
For leading such a wicked life ; 
Both suckmg babes and children small, 
Did make their pastime at my falL 

1 could not get one bit of bread. 
Whereby my hunger might be fed : 
Nor drink, but such as channels yield, ^ 
Or stinking ditches in the field. 

Thus, weary of my life, at lengthe 
I Yielded up my vital strength 
Within a ditch of loathsome scent. 
Where carrion dogs did much frequent : 

The which now since my dying daye, 
Is Sboreditch call'd, as writers say'e* ; 
Which is a witness of my sinne, 
For being concubine to a king. 

Yon wanton wives, that fall to lust, 
Be you assur'd that God is just ; 
Whoredome shaU not escape his hand, 
Nor pride unpxmish'd in this land< 

If God to me such shame did bring. 
That yielded only to a king, 
How shall they scape that daily run 
To practise sin with every one ? 

You husbands, match not but for love, 
Lest some disliking after prove ; 
Women, be vram'd when you are wives. 
What plagues are due to sinful lives : 
Then, maids and wives, in time amend, 
For love and beauty will have end. 
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XXVII. 
CORYDON'S DOLEFUL KNELL. 



This little simple elegy is given, with some cor- 
rections, from two copies, one of which is in " The 
Golden Garland of Princely DeUghts." 

The burthen of the song, " Ding Dong, ice,** is 
at present appropriated to burlesque subjectB,*and, 
therefore, may excite only ludicrous ideas in a mo- 
dem reader ; but, in the time of our poet, it usually 
accompanied the most solemn and mournful strains. 
Of thtskkd is that 'fine aerial dirge in Shakapear's 
Tempest: 

** Fun &dom five thy &ther lies, 

Of his bones are corrall made j 
Thoae are pearies that were his eyes ; 

Nothing of him that doth fade. 



But do& suffer a sea-change 

Into something rich and strange : 

Sea-nymphs hourly ring his Imell, 
Harke now I heare tnem, Dingdong bell. 

" Burthen, Ding dong." 

I make no doubt but the poet intended to conclude 
the above air in a manner ^e most solemn and ex- 
presaive of melancholy. 

My Phillida, adieu love! 

For evermore fiuewel ! 
Ay me! IVe loet my true love. 

And thus I ring her knell, 

• But It had this name long befoie ; being to called from 
Its belDg a eominon Sewer (vulgarly Shore} or drain. See 
Stow. 
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Dine dongf ding door, ding done, 5 

Aly PhUlida u dead ! 
1*11 stick a branch of willow 

At mj fiiir PfaiUis' head. 

For my fair Phillida, 

Our bridal bed was made r 10 

But 'gtead of silkes so say, . 

She in her shroud is laid. 
Dingy &c 

Her corpse shall be attended. 

By maides in fair array, 
TUl the obsequies are ended, 15 

And she is wrapt in clay. 
Ding, &C. 

Her herae it ahall be carried 

By youths that do excell ; 
And when that she is buried, 

I thus will ring her knell, SO 

Ding, &c. 

A Airland shall be framed 

By art and natures skill. 
Of sundry-colour'd flowers. 

In token of good-will*. 
Ding, &c. 



And sundry-colour'd ribbaniis 

On it I will bestow? 
But chiefly black and yellowe* : 

With her to grave anall go. 
Ding, &c. 

Ill decke her tombe with flowers^ 

The rarest ever seeny 
And with my tears, as showers^ 

I'll keepe them fresh and green* 
Ding, &c. 

Instead of fairest colours. 
Set forth with curious art f. 

Her image shall be painted 
On my distressed heart. 
Ding, &c. 

And thereon shall be graven 

Her epitaph so faire, 
" Here hes Uie loveliest maiden, 

'J'hat e'er gave shepheard care.'* 
Ding, &c. 

In sable will I moume ', 

Blacke shall be all my weede : 
Ay me ! I am forlome, 
Now Phillida is dead ! 
Ding done, ding dong, ding don 

My Phillida is dead > 
I'll stick a branch of willow 
At my fair Phillis' head. 
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SERIES THE SECOND. 



BOOK III. 



I. 



THE COMPLAINT OF CONSCIENCE. 



I shall begin this Third Book with an old allegoric 
satire : A manner of moralising, which, if it was not 
first introduced by the author of " Pierce Plowman's 
Visions," was at least chiefly brought into repute 
by that ancient satirist. It is not so generally 
known that the kind of verse used in this ballad hatn 
any afiinity with the peculiar metre of that writer, 
for which reason I shaU throw together some cursory 
remarks on that very singular species of versification, 
the nature of which has been so little understood. 

* It U a^oftom tn many iwrts of Englaiid, to carry a 
flowery farlaiid before the oorpse of a ^oinaii who diet 
anmairieU. 



ON ma ALLITERATIVE MBTRP, WmiOirr RHTMS, tH 
PIERCE plowman's VISIOKS. 

We learn from Wormius*, that the ancient lalan- 
die poets used a great variety of measurM : he men- 
tions 136 diflferent kinds, without including rhyme, 
or a correspondence of final syllables : yet this was 

* See above, preface to No. XI, Book II. 

t This aUodet to the painted efligiea of Alabaster, aacieaitjr 
erected upon tomb* and monuments. 

• LIteratnra Runica. Hafnhe 1630, 4lo.'165l, «oL The 
Idandte lancnage ii of the ume orljrin as oar Att(;lo-Savaa, 
being both dialects of the andent Gothic orTentoaic Viit. 
Hickesii PraaftL la Gnmmat. Aaglo-Sajtoa, * Moeso-€«iih, 
4io, 16i0. 
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occasionally used, as appears from the Ode of Egil, 
wbich Wormius bath innerted io hia book. 

He bath analysed the atructure of one of these 
kinds of rerse, the harmony of which neither de- 
pended on the quantity of the syllables, like that of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans ; nor on the rhymes 
at the end, as in modern poetry ; but consisted alto- 
gether in alliteration, or a certain artful repetition of 
the sounds in the middle of the Terses. This was 
adjusted aoiording to certain rules of their prosody, 
one of which was, that ey«ry distich should contam 
si least three words beginning with the same letter 
or sound. Two of uieae corresponding sounds 
might be placed either in the first or second line of 
the disticD, and one in the other : but aU three were 
not regularly to be crowded into one line. This 
will be the bsst understood by the following exam- 
plee*. 



I! 



M 



3feire og Minne 
Mogn heimdaller.' 



" Gab Ginunga 
Enn Gras huerge.' 



There were many other little niceties observed by 
the lalandic poets, who, as they retained their ori- 
ginal language and peculiarities longer than the other 
nations of Oothio xaoe had time to cultivate their 
native poetry more, and to carry it to a higher pitch 
of refinement, than any of the rest 

Their brethren the Anglo-Saxon poets occasionally 
used the same land of alliteration, and it ia common 
to meet in their writings with similar examples of 
the foregoing rules. Take an instance or two in 
modem characterst; 

" Skeop tha and 5ilcyrede '* Ham and ifeahsetl 
SJI^yjipend ure." Heofena rikes." 

I know not, however, that there is any where extant 
an entire Saxon poem all in this measure. But dis- 
tichs of this sort perpetually occur in all their poems 
of any length. 

Now, ii we examine the versification of " Pierce 
Plowman's Visions," we shall find it constructed ex- 
actly by these rules ; sod therefore each line, as 
f tinted, is in reality a distich of two verses, and will, 
believe, be found distingushed as such, by some 
mark or other in all the ancient MSS. vis. 

*' In a 5omer iSeaaon, | when ' hot^ ' was the Sunne, 
I Sftope me into Shroubs, | as I a 6ftepe were ; 
In Habite as an Hannet | un/foly of werkes, 
K'ent Wjde in thys world | Yf'onaers to heare," &c. 

So that the author of this poem will not be found 
to have inrented any new mode of versification, as 
some hare anpposed, hut only to have retained that 
of the old Saxon and Gothic poets ; which was pro- 
bably never wholly laid aside, but occasionally used 
at different intervals : though the ravages of time 
will not suffer ns now to produce a regular series of 
poems entirely written in it. 

There are some readers, whom it may gratify to 
mention, that these " Visions of Pierce fi. e. Peter] 
the Plowman,** are attributed to Robert Langland, a 
secular priest, bom at Mortimer'a Cleobury in 
Shropahnre, and fellow of Oriel college in Oxford, 
who iloarished in the reigns of Edward III. and 
Richard IL and published his poem a few years 



* V]d. Hkka Aaliq. Literatar. Septentrional. Tom. I, p. 
117. 

t Ibid 

t So I wonld read with If r. Warton, rather than either 
•"Milt," as in MS. or « set/' as la PCC. 



after 1350. It oonsits of xx Paimi or Breaks*, ex- 
hibiting a series of visions, which he pretends ha])- 
pened to him on Malvem hilla in Worcestershire. 
The author excels in strong allegoric painting, and 
has with great humour, spirit, and fancy, censured 
most of the vices incident to the several professions 
of life ; hut he particularly inveighs against the cor- 
ruptions of the clergy, and the absurdities of super- 
stition. Of this work I have now before me four 
different editions in black-letter quarto. Three of 
them are printed in 1550 by Robert CTOwkif, 
dwtUing in Elye rentet in UoUtmrne, It is re- 
markable that two of these are mentioned in the 
title-page as both of the second impression, though 
they contain evident variations in every paget* The 
other is said to be newl}f imprynted after ths 
authon oid$ copy • • • • • by Owtn Rcgen, Feb* 
21, 1561. 

As Langland was not the first, so neither was he 
the last that used this alliterative species of versi- 
fication. To Rogers's edition of the Visions is 
subjoined a poem, which was probahly writ in imi* 
tation of them, intitled "Pierce the Ploughman's 
Crede.'' It begins thus : 

" Cros, and Curteis Christ, this beginning sped^ 
For the Fadere f'rendshipe, that Fourm^ heaven. 
And through the special Spirit, that Sprong of hem 

tweyne. 
And al in one godhed endles dweUeth." 

The author feigns himself ignorant of his Creed, to 
be instructed in which he applies to the four reli- 
gious orders, viz. the gray friers of St. Francis, the 
black friere of St Dominic, the Carmelites or white 
friers, and the Augustines. This affords him occa- 
sion to describe m very lively colours the sloth, 
ignorance, and immorali^ of those reverend drones. 
At length he nieets with Pierce a poor Ploughman, 
who resolves his doubts, and instructs him in the 
principles of true relinon. The author was evidently 
a follower of Wiccliff, whom he mentions (with 
honour) as no longer living^ . Now that reformer 
died in 1384. How long after his death this poem 
was written, does not appear. 

In the Cotton library is a volume of ancient 
English poems$, two of which are written in this 
alliterative metre, and have the division of the lines 
into distichs distinctly marked by a point, as is 
usual in old poetical MSS. That which stands first 
of the two (though perhaps the latest written) is 
intitled " The sage of I erlam,'* [i. e. Jerusalem], 
being an old fabulous legend composed by some 
monk, and stuffed with marvellous figments con- 
cerning the destraction of the holy city and temple. 
It begins thus : 

"In Tyberius lyme • the Trewe emperour 

Syt 5esar hymself . be5ted in Rome 

Whyll Pylat was Provoste . under that Prynce xyche 



* The poem property contains xxt part* ; the word paana, 
adopted by the aathor, leema only to denote the break or 
division between two parts, thongh by the inorance of the 
printer applied to the parts themselves. See Series Ill.pre- 
teoe to ballad II L wliere Pamus seems to signify Paum. 

t That which seems the fiist uf the two, is thus distin- 
rnished in the title-page, nonw the eeeomde tpme kmprimted bg 
Jtoberte Crowipe ; the other thos, nowe the aeeonde ffaw km 
printed bg Robert Crowley, tn the lormtr the folios aie thns 
erroneoosly numbered, 39, 39, 41, 03, 43, 42, 45, &c The 
booksellers of those days did not ostentatiously affect to mal> 
tiply editions. 

% Siguatnre . ^{i, i CaliguU A. IJ. fol. 100, 133. 
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And Jewes /astioe also . of Judeas londe 
Herode under empere . as Heiytage wolde 

The other is intitled " Chevalere Assigne" [or De 
eigne], that is, ** The Knight of the Swan^ heing 
an ancient Romance, heguining thus : 

" All-TFeldynge God . Hliene it is his TTyUe 
TTele he H4reth his TTerke . H^ith hisowene honde 
For ofte Aarmes were Hente . that Helpe we ne myzte 
Nere the Hjxnes of Hjm . that lengeth in Hevene 
For this,'' &o. 

Among Mr. Garrick*8 collection of old plays* is a 
prose narratire of the adventures of this same Knight 
of the Swan, " newly translated out of Frenshe into 
Englyshe, at thinstigacion of the puyssant and illus- 
tTyoasprynce, lorde Edward duke of Buckynghame.*' 
This lora it seems had a peculiar interest In the 
book, for in the preface the translator tells us, that 
this " highe dygne and iliustryous prynce my lorde 
Edwarde by the grace of god Duke of Buckyngham, 
erle of Hereforde, Stafforde, and Northampton, de- 
syrynge cotydyally to encrease and augment the 
name and fame of such as were relucent in rertuous 
feates and tziumphaunt actes of chyvalty , and to en- 
courage and styre eyery lusty ana gentell herte by 
the exemplyficacyon or the same, Iwyjrng a goodli 
booke of the highe and miraculous histo'riof a famous 
and puyssaunt kynge, named Oryant sometime 
reynynge in the parties of beyond e the sea, havynge 
to his wife a noble lady ; of whome she conceyred 
size sonnes and a daughter, and chvlded of them at 
one only time ; at whose byrthe ec^one of them had 
a chayne of sylrer at their neckes, the which were 
all toumed by the provydence of god into whyte 
swannes, save one, of the whicbe this present hys- 
tory is oompyld, named Helvas, the knight of the 
swanne, 'of whome linially isdysoended my sayde 
lorde.' The whiche ententifly to have the sayde 
hyatory more amply and uny versally knowen in thys 
bys natif countrie, as it is in other, hath of hys liie 
bountie by some of his faithful and tnisti servauntes 
cohorted mi mayster Wynkin de VVordef to put the 

said vertaous hystori in prynte at whose insti- 

gacion and stiring I (Roberte Copland) have me 
applied, moiening the helpe of god, to reduce and 
translate it into our maternal and vulgare english 
tonge after the capacite and rudenesse of my weke 

entendement" A curious picture of the times! 

While in Italy literature and the fine arts were ready 
to burst forth with classical splendour under Leo X. 
the first peer of this realm was proud to derive his 
pedigree from a fabulous " Knight of the Swan^." 

To return to the metre of Pierce Plowman : In 
the folio MS. so often quoted in this work, are 
two poems written in that species of versification. 
One of these is an ancient allegorical poem, intitled 
" Death and Life," (in S fitts or parts, containing 
438 distichs) which, for aught that appears, may 
have been written as early, if not before, the time of 
Langland. The first forty lines are broke as they 
shoald be into distichs, a distinction that is neg- 



• K. voL X. 

t W. de WoRle*8 Hit. !■ In 151«. See Aine*, p. »«. Mr. 
G's eopy is **% ImprtnUd at London Ay mo H'ttUam Cop- 
umd.** 

X He it mid in the itory book to be tlic graadfktber of 
Godfrey of Buulogne, throagh whom I mtppoM the diike 
made oat his reUtioo to him. ThU dake wu beheaded 
May 17, IMi, la Henry Vlll. 



lected m the remaining part of the tranacript, in 
order I suppose to save room. It begins. 



" CArist CAristen king 

that on the Crosse tholed ; 
Hadd Paines and Passyons 

to defend our soules ; 
Give us Grace on the Ground 

the Greatlye to serve. 
For that IZoyal Aed blood 

that Rann from thy side.' 



n 



The subject of this piece is a vision, wherein the 
poet sees a contest for superiority between " our 
Udy Dame Life," and the "ugly fiend Dame 
Death ;*' who with their sever^ attributes and 
concomitants are personified in a fine vein of alle- 
goric painting. Part of the description of Dame 
life is, 

" Shee was Brighter of her Blee, 

then was the Bright sonn : 
Her Rudd Redder then the Rose, 

that on the Rise hangeth : 
Meekely smiling with her Mouth, 

And Merry in her lookes ; 
Ever Laughing for Lave, 

as shee Like would. 
And as shee came by the Bankes, 

the Boughes eche one 
They Lowted to that Ladyc, 

and Layd forth their branches \ 
Blossomes and Burgens 

Breathed full sweete ; 
Flowers Flourished in the Frith^ 

where shee Forth stepped ; 
And the Grasse, that ^-as Gray, 

Greened belive." 

Death is afterwards sketched out with a no leas bold 
and original pencil. 

The other poem is that, which is quoted in the 
96th page of^ this work, and which was probably 
the last 3iat was ever written in this kind of metre 
in its original simplicity unaccompanied with rhyme. 
It should have been observed above in page 96, thit 
in this poem the lines are throughout divided into 
distichs, thus : 

Grant Gracious God, 

Grant me this time, £ce. 

It is intitled " Scottish Feilde" (in 2 Fitts, 4S0 dis- 
ticbs.) containing a very circumstantial aarrativa oi 
tlie batde of Flodden, fought Sept. 9, 1513 : at 
which the author seems to have been present, from 
his speaking in the first person plunl : 

" TJien WE TLId downe oun Tents , 
that Told were a thousand." 

In the conclusion of the poem he gives this aeconnt 
of himself: 

" He was a Gentleman by Jeau, 

that this Gest* made: 
Which 5ay but as he &yd f 

for 5ooth and noe other. 
At Bafrily that Beame 

his Biding place had ; 



l- 



• Jest. MS. 

t Probably eormptcd Amp—' 809$ hot m be Jaw.' 
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And his inoMtora of old tima 

have yearded* theire longe. 
Before William Conquerour 

this Contry did inbabitt. 
Jeans firing ' them f' to filisse, 

that Brought as forth of balb» 
That bath tfearkned me Heare 

or Heard mj talb." 

The TiUm of Bagily or Bagnleigh is in Cheshire, 
and had belonged to the ancient family of Legh for 
two centuries before the battle of Flodden. Indeed 
that the author was of that country appears from 
other passages in the body of the poem, particularly 
from tne pauis he takes to wipe off a stain from the 
Cheshiremen, who it seems ran away in that battle, 
and from his encomiums on the Stanleys Earls of 
Derby, who usually headed that county. He 
laments the death of James Stanley bishop of Ely, 
as what had recently happened when this poem was 
written ; which senres to ascertain its date, for that 
prelate died March 29, 1514-5. 

Thus hare we traced the AUiteratiTe Measure so 
low as the sixteenth century. It is remarkable that 
all such poets as used this kind of metre, retained 
aliHig with it many peculiar Saxon idioms, par- 
ticularly such as were appropriated to poetry : this 
deserves the attention ot those who are desirous to 
recover the laws of the ancient Saxon Poesy, usually 
given up as inexplicable : I am of opinion Uiat they 
will find what they seek in the metre of Pierce 
Plowman |. 

About the beginning of the sixteenth century this 
kind of versification began to change its form : the 
author of ** Scottish Field," we see, concludes his 
poem with a couplet in rhyme : this was an innova- 
tion that did but prepare the way for the general 
admission of that more modish ornament: till at 
length the old uncouth verse of the ancient writera 
would no longer go down without it. Yet when 
Rhpae began to be superadded, all the niceties of 
Alliteration were at first retained along with it; 
and the song of ** Little John Nobody** exhibits this 
onion very clearly. Bv denees (he correspondence 
of final sounds engrossmg the whole attention of the 
poet, and fully satisfying the reader, the internal 
embellisfanient of Alliteration was no longer studied, 
and thus was this kind of metre at length swallowed 
ap and lost in our common Burlesque Alexandrine, 
or Anapestic verse $, now never used but in ballads 

* Ycwdcd, I. e. bnried,. earthed, carded. It Is common 
tt> proiMnioce ** Earth," in aome paru of EneUod ** Yeanh," 
parttcolariy In the North. — Pitacotiie, speakfoK of James 1 1 1. 
slain at BaDuockbonm, says, *' Nm man wot whar they 
/carded him." 

t ' na,' If S. In the aecond line above, the MS. has 
' bidding.'* 

t Ana in that of Robert of Gloacester. See the next note. 

$ Constating of fonr Anapeats (u v -) io which the ac- 
reot rest* npon every third syllable. This kind of verse, 
wldeh I also call the Bnrlesqoe Alexandrine to dlstlngoish 
it ftxim ihc other Alexandrines of eleven and fonrteen 
vyllaUea, the parents of oar lyric measare : See examples, 
pp. 151. 191, &c.) was early applied by Robert of Gloacester 
lo ffrriooa avfajecti. That writer's metre, like this of Lanc- 
land'Sp if ftwnied oo the Saxon models (each verse of his 
containing a 8ax<m distich ;) onlv instead of the internal alii- 
leratioDs adopted l»y Lang^and, lie rather chose final rhymes, 
as the Frrncfa poets have done since. Take a speeimcn. 

" The Saxons tho in tlieir power, tho tbii were so rive. 
Seve kingdoms made in Engelondc, and sntlle bat vlve : 
The king of Northomberiond, and of Bastangle also. 
Of Kent, and of Westsex, and of the March, therto." 

R<4Mrt of GncQcsalcr wrote la Ihe wtstera dialect, and hit 



and pieces of light humour, as in the following song 
of "Conscience," and in that well-known doggrel, 

'* A cobler there was, and he lived in a staH." 

But although this kind of measure hath with us 
been thus derraded, it still retains among the French 
its ancient ciignitj; their grand beroic verse of 
twelve syllables* is the same genuine offspring of 
tho old alliterative metre of the ancient Gothic and 
Franeio poets, stript like our Anapestic of its alli- 
tnration, and ornamented with rhyme. But witli 
this difference, that whereas this kmd of verse bath 
been applied bj us only to light and trivial subjects, 
to whico by its quick and lively measure it seemed 
best adapted, our poets have let it remain in a more 
lax unconfined state t, as a greater degree of 
severity and strictness would have been inconsistent 
with the light and airy subjects to which thev have 
applied it. On the other band, the French having 
retained this verse as the vehicle of tlieir epic and 
tragic flights, in order to give it a stateliness and 
dignity were obliged to confine it to more exact laws 
of Scansion ; they have therefore limited it to the 
number of twelve syllables ; and by making the 
Csesura or Pause as full and distinct as possible, and 
by other severe restrictions, have given it all the 
solemnity of which it was capable. The harmony 
of both however depends so much on the same flow 
of cadence and disposal of the pause, that they appear 
plainly to be of the same original ; and every French 
beroic verse evidently consists of the ancient Distich 
of their Francic ancestors : which, by the way, will 
account to us why this verse of the French so 
naturally resolves itself into two complete hemistichs. 
And indeed by making the ciesura or pause always 
to rest on the last syllable of a word, and by making 
a kind of pause in tne sense, t^e French poets do in 
effect reduce their hemistichs to two distinct and 
independent verses: and some of their old poets 
have gone so far as to make the two hemistichs 
rhyme to each otiier ^. 

AAer all, the old aHiterative and anapestic metre 
of the English poets being chiefly used in a barbarous 



langaage differs exceedingly ftiom that of other contempo- 
rary writers, who resided In tlie metropolis, or in ihc mid- 
land coanties. Had the heptarchy contiuncd, oar English 
language would urobably have been as much dlslinguished 
for its ftifferent alalects as the Greek ; or at least as titat of 
the seveial Independent states of Italy. 

* Or of thirteen syllables, in what they cill a feminine 
verse. It i« remarkable that the French alone have rvialncd 
this <Ad Gothic metre for thvir scrioa« poems ; while the 
English, Spaniards, dec. have adopted the Italic verse of 
ten syllables, althoogh the Spaniards, as well as we,-anci*rntly 
used a short-lined metre. I believe the laccess with which 
Petrarch, and perhips one or two others, first used the 
heroic verse of ten syllables in Italian Poesy, recommendtrd 
it to ihe Spanish writers ; as It al»o did to our Chaarer, who 
first attempted it In Engliih ; and to his successors Lord 
Snrrey. Sir Thomas Wyau Set. ; who aflerwards improved 
Il and brought it to perfection. To Lcrd Surrey we also 
owe the first Introdnciion of blsnk verse in his versions of 
the second and fourth books of the i'Eueid, I5fi7, 4io. 

t Thus our poets use this verse indifferently with twelve, 
eleven, and even ten syllables. For though rrgulariy it 
consists of fonr anapests (f* r •) or twelve syllables, yet 
they frequently retrench a syllaBle from the first or third 
anapeat ; and sometimes from both; as in theae inaiaiicea 
fkojQ Prior and from the following song of Coasdence : 

Wh» hVs ecr bei^n Vt Pails mttst needs kn»w tVH Gi€ve, 

The fatal retreat ftf ih' nn(brtttn&te br^ve. 

HC stipt t» him straight, ttnd dkl hYm rl^vlre. 

X See Instasees in L'JIist. de la Poerie FroHifoUe par 
Ifa^sieu, &e. In the same book are also specimens oC alU 
terative French verses. 
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age, and in a rttd«impoIiftbedlangaage, abounds with 
▼erses defective in leng^, proportion, and harmony ; 
and therefore cannot enter into a comparison with ibe 
correct versification of the best modern French 
writers ; but making allowances for these defects, 
that sort of metre runs with a cadence so exactly 
resembling the French heroic Alexandrine, that 1 
believe no peculiarities of their versification can be 
produced, which cannot be exactiy matched in the 
alliterative metre. I shall give by way of example 
a few lines from the modem French poets accom- 
modated with parallels from the ancient poem of 
" Life and Death ;" in these 1 shall denote the 
Cesura or Pause by a perpendicular line and the 
Cadence by the marlu of tne Latin quanti^. 

Le Mticeit/ut to&Join | Hn enfant dS landace. 
All shftU dr>e wYth the dints | tUt I deal Wlih my hands. 

L'kHmmiprudintvdittjvp — niiiulon IS ntU, 



Y6ad£r damsel Ys death 



T 



th&t drcBsCth h^r t6 smite. 



L'intreptdf 9lfit mieus J it tefuniomg/iit*, 
Wh£n she dolefbUy saw | httw sht! dang downe htr foUce. 

Mfme a»x fetis di nnjii$te i fin h^iitte est MrrlbKi, 
Then she cast ftp K crye | id \M high king 6( h«aven. 

D& mhtamgi to&Joun | 
TbfSn sh&lt billSrlye bye j 



IS vrai demeure maitrS, 
Or elre the booke falleth. 



Po&rpSrbilre hoimete hdmme \ In Hn md/, U/Sut Pitr^ 
ThQs I fared throoghe 9L frythh I where the flowen were 

I minye. 

To conclude ; the metre of Pierce Plowman*s 
Visions has no kind of afiinity with what is commonly 
called Blank Verse ; yet has it a sort of harmony of 
its own, proceeding not so much from its alliteration, 
as from the artful disposal of its cadence, and the 
contrivance of its pause ; so that when the ear is a 
little nccustomed to it, it is by no means unpleasing ; 
but claims all the merit of the French heroic numbers, 
only far less polished ; being sweetened, instead of 
their final rhymes, with the internal recurrence of 
similar sounds. 

This Essay will receive illustration from another 
specimen in Warton's " History of English Poetry,** 
Vol, I, p. 509, being the fragment of a MS poem on 
the subject of "Alexander the Great,'* in the Bodleian 
Library, which he supposes to be the same with 
Nun^r 44, in the AshmoL MSS. containing twenty- 
seven pasus, and beginning thus : 

Whener folk fastid [feasted, qu,"] and fed, 
fayne wolde thai her [i. e. hear] 
Some farand thing, &c. 

It is well observed by Mr. Tyrwhitt, on Chaucer*s 
sneer at this old alliterative metre : (Vol. iii, p. 305,) 
viz. 

I am a Sotheme [i. e. Southern] man. 



I cannot geste, rom, ram, laf, by my letter. 

That the fondness for this species of versification, 
&c. was retained longest in the northern provinces : 
and that the autbor of " Pierce Plowman's Visions** 
is in the best MSS. called " l^ilUam,'* without any 
surname. (See vol. iv. p. 74.) 

ADDmOKS TO THE ESSAY ON TOE ALUTEEATIVX 

MSTRS. 

Since the foregoing Essay was first printed, the 
Editor hath met with some additional examples of 
the old alliterative metre. 

The first is in MS.* which begins thus : 

• Catalina, A. 8 f Boiieau Sat. J BolL Sat. 11. 
$ In a sinall 4u> MS. containing 38 leaver in private 
oaads. 



Crist Crowned ITyng, that on Croa dideat* , 

And art Comfort of all Care, thowf, kind go out of 

CourA 
With thi Halwes in Heven Heried mote thu be, 
A nd thy ITorshipful Werkea IForshiped evre. 
That suche Sonirj Signes 5hewest unto man. 
In Dremyng, in Drecchyngt, and in Derke swevenes 

The author from this proemium takes occasion to 
give an account of a dream that happened to him- 
self; which he introduces with the following cir- 
cumstances: 

Ones y me Ordayned, as y have Ofte doon, 
VVithFrendes,andFelawe8, Prendemen, and other ; 
And Caught me in a Company on Corpus ChrisU 

even, 
5ix, other$ Seven myle, out of 5othampton, 
To take Afelodye, and Jifirthes,lamong my Makes ; 
With i^edyng of Romauncett and JReveljrng among. 
The Dym of the Derknesse Drewe me into the west; 
And be Gon for to spr3mg in the Grey day. 
Than Lift up my Lyddes, and Lokea in the sky. 
And Ifnewe by the £'ende Cours, hit clered m the 

est: 
£ly ve y Busked me down, and to Bed went. 
For to Comforte my Aynde, and Cacche a slepe* 

He then describes his dream : 

Methought that y Hoved on High on an ff3\. 
And loked Doun on a Dale Depest of othre ; 
Ther y 5awe in my 6ighte a Selcouthe pcplc ; 
The Multitude was so Mocbe, it Mights not be 
nombred. [axe 

Methougbte v herd a Crowned JiTyng, of his Commies 
A Soleyne (I Subsidie, to 5usteyne his werres. 

• • • • • [worfes. 

With that a Clerk Xneled adowne and Carped these 

Liege Lord; yif it you Like to Listen a whila» 
5om 6'awes of 6'alomon y shall you shewe aone. 

The writer then gives a solemn lecture to kings 
on the art of governing. From tbe demand of sub- 
sidies " to susteyne his warres.'* I am inclined to 



believe this poem composed iiLjhe reign of King 
Henry V. as the MS. appears trom a suboeouent 
entry to have been written before the 9th of Ueaiy 
VI. The whole poem contains but 146 lines. 

The alliterative metre was no less popular anumg 
the old Scottish poets, than with their bvedifen oo 
this side the Tweed. In Maidand*s Collection of 
ancient Scottish Poems, MS. in the Pepystsn library, 
is a very Ions poem in this species of veraificatioii, 
thus inscribed : 

Heir begins the Tretis of the Twa Marriit lYemen, 
and the Wedo, compylitbe Maister WilliamDunbai^. 

" Upon the Midsummer evven Mirriest of nichtis 
I Muvit furth alane quhen as Midnight was past 
Besyd ane Gudlie Grene Garth **, full of Gay flouris 
ffegeit ft of ane Huge if icht with ifawthonoe treeis 
Quairon ane Bird on ane Bransebe so Birst out hir 
tiotis [hard, Ace** 

That nevir ane Blythfuller Bird was on tbe Benche 






* Didst dye. t thoag^ . { being overpowcraA 

< i. e. clUier, or. 

II Solemn. % Since tfie above waa wrfttra, Ab 
baih been printed In ** Ancient Scottish Poems *e. 
the MS. citllectiona of Sir R. Maitland, of LcthingioM 
knight of London, 17M," S vols. ISmo. Tbe two fls^ iuk, 
are nere corrected by that edition. 
•• Ganlen. ' t Uedsed. U 
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The anthor tiratefids to 'over- hear three gossips 
Bitting in an an>our, and reTeeling all tlieir secret 
methods of allnrinfi: and s^OTeming the other sex ; 
it is a serere and humorous satire on had women, 
and nothing inferior to " Chaucer's Prologue to his 
Wife of Bath'a Tale." As Dunhar lived till about 
the middle of the sixteenth oentuiy, this poem was 
prohablj oomposed after " Scottish Field" (described 
shore m p. 158^) which is the latest specimen I 
hare met with written in England* This poem oon« 
tsins about fire hundred lines. 

But the current use of the Alliteratire Metre in 
Scotland, uppears more particularly from those 
popular Tulgar prophecies, which are still printed 
for the use of the lower people in Scotland, under 
the names of " Thomas the Rymer," ** Maryellous 
Merlbg," &c This collection seems to have been 
put toother after the accession of James 1. to the 
crown of England, and most of the pieces in it are 
in the metre of *< Pierce Plowman's Visions*" llie 
first of them begins thus : 

'* Merling sajee in his book, who will 12ead Atght, 
Although his 5ayings be uncouth, they Shall be true 
In the seventh coapter, read Whoso Irill, [found, 
One thousand and more after Christ's birth, Lc*" 

And the '* Propheeie of Beid : " 

** Betwixt the chief of Summer and the 5ad winter ; 
Before the Heat of summer Happen shall a war 
That Europ's lands Earnestly shall be wrought 
And Earnest Envy shall last but a while. &c." 

So again the " Prophesie of Berlington :" 

** When the Ruby is iZaised, Rest is there none, 
But much iZancour shall Jiise in Aiver and plain. 
Much Sorrow is Seen through a Suth-houna 
That bearaatf otaea in his Head like a wyld Hart, &c«" 



I 

I ta like metre is the " Prophesie of Waldhave :" 

■' ' " Upon Zowdofi Law alone as I Lay, 
Looking to the Lennox,^ me /.lef thought. 
The first Homing of May, Jiedicine to seek 
For A/alioe and JueAdy tbsl Moved me aore, &c«'' 

And lastly, that intitled " The Prophesie of Gildas: 

'* When holy kirk is bracked and Tfill has no TTit 
And Pastors are Pluckt, and Pil'd without Pity 
When Idolatry Is In ens and ita 
And s|nritual pastonrs are vexed away, (tcJ* 

It will he observed in the foregoing specimens, 
that the alliteration is extremely neglected, except 
in the third and fourth instances ; although all the 
rest are written in imitation of the cadence used in 
this kind of metre. It may perhaps appear from an 
attentive perusal, that the poems ascribed to Bur- 
lington and Waldhave are more ancient than the 
others : indeed the first and fifth appear evidently to 
have been new modelled, if not mtirely composed 
about the beginning of the last century, and are pro* 
bably the latest attempts ever made in this species of 
verse. 

In this and the foregoing Essay are mentioned 
all the specimens I have met with of the Alliterative 
Metre without rhyme : but instances occur some- 
times in old manuscripts, of poems written both 
with final rhymes in the intenal cadence and alliter- 
ations of the Metre of Pieiee Plowman. 



The following song, intitled, " The Complaint of 
Consdenee," is {Printed from the Editor's folio manu- 
script : some corruptions in the old copy are here 
corrected ; but with notice to the reader wherever it 
was judged necessary, by inclosing the corrections 
between inverted < commas.' 

As I walked of late by ' an' wood side, 

To God for to meditate was my entent ; 

Where under a hawthome I suddenlye spyed 

A silly poore creature ragged and rent, 

With bloody teares his face was besprent, 5 

His fieshe and his color consumed away, 
And his garments they were all mire, mucke, and 
clay. 

This made me muse, and much ' to' desire 
To know what kind of man bee shold bee ; 
I stept to him straight, and did him require 10 

His name and his secretts to shew untomee. ' 
His head he cast up, and wooful was bee, 
My name, quoth he, is the cause of my care, 
And makes me scorned, and left here so bare. 

Then straightway he turned him, and prayd ' me' sit ' 

dcwne, 
And I will, saithe he, declare my whole greefe ; 16 
My name is called *' Conscience:" — ^whereatt he did 

frowne. 
He pined to repeat it, and grinded his teethe, 
* Though now, silly wretche, I'm denyed all releef,' 
' Yet* while I was youns, and tender of yeeres, tO 
1 was entertained with kinges, and with peeres. 

There vras none in the court that lived in such faroe« 

For with the kings councell ' I' sate in commission ; 

Dukes, earles, and barrons esteem'd of my name ; 

And how that I liv'd there needs no repetition : i5 

I was ever holden in honest condition, 

For howsoever the lawes went in Westminster-hall, 
When sentence was given, for me they wold call. 

No inoomes at all the landlords wold take» 

But one pore peny, that was their fine ; 

And that they acknowledged to be for my sake. 

The poore wold doe nothing without councell mine : 

I ruled the world with the right line : 

For nothing was passed betweene foe and friend, 
But Conscience was called to bee at ' the* «nd. 55 

Noe bargaiaes, nor merchandixemerchants Wold make 
But I was called a wittenesse therto ; 
No use for noe money, nor forfeit Ivold take. 
But I wold controule them, if that they did soe : 
' And* that makes me live now in great woe, 40 

For then came in Pride, Sathan's disciple. 

That b now entertained with all kind of people* 

He brought with him three, whose names ' thus they 

caU' 
That is Covetousnes, Lecherye, UsuiTi beside : 
They never prevail'd, till they had wrought my 
downe-fidl j 45 

Soe Pride was entertained, but Conscience decried. 
And ' now ever since* abroad have I tryed 
To have had entertainment with some one or other , 
But I am rejected, and scorned of my brother. 

Ter 1, one, M8. V. 16, him, MS. V. 19, not in MS. 
V. S3, he Mte, MS. V. 35, an end, MB. V. 43, they be 
these, MS. V. 40, wu derided, MS. 
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THE COMPLAINT OF CONSCIENCE. 



Then went I to the court the gaUatne to wiim, 50 
But the porter kept me out of the gate : 
To Bartlemew Spittle to prey for my siiiDe, 
They bade me goe packe, it was fitt for my state ; 
Goe, goe, thieed-hare Conadenoe, and aeeke thee a 
mate. [queene. 

Good Lord, long preserre my king, prince, and 
With whom evermore I esteemed hare been 56 

Then went I to London, where once I did ' dwell' : 
But they bade away with me, when they knew my 
For he will undoe ns to bye and to sell ! [name ; 
They bade me goe packe me, and bye me for shame : 
Thev lought at my raggs, and there had good game ; 
This is old threed-bare Conscience, tkat dwelt 
with saint Peter 63 

But they wold not admitt me to be a chimney- 
sweeper. 

Not one wold receive me, the Lord ' he' doth know ; 

I having but one poor pennye in my purse, 6d 

On an awle and some patches 1 did it bestow ; 

* For* I thought better cobble shooes than doe worse. 

Straight then all the coblers began for to curse. 
And by statute wold prove me a rogue, and forlome, 
Aad whipp me out of towne to * aeeke' where I 
was borne 70 

Then did I remember, and call to my minde. 
The Court of Conscience whore once I did sit : 
Not doubting but there I some fiivor shold find. 
For my name aud the place agreed soe fit, ; 
But there of my purpose X fayled a whit, 75 

For * thoughe' the judge us' d my name in everye 

' commission,' 
The lawyers with their quillets wold get ' my' 
dismission. 

Then Westminster-hall vras noe place for me ; 
Good lord! how the lawyers began to assemble. 
And fearfull they were, lest there I shold bee ! 80 
The silly poors clarkes began for to tremble ; 
I showed them my cause, and did not dissemble ; 
Soe they gave me some money my charges to beore. 
But swore me on a booke I must never come there. 

Next the merchants said, Counterfeite, get thee 
away, 85 

Dost thou remember how wee thee fond t 
We banisht thee the country beyond the salt sea, 
And sett thee on shore in the New-found land ; 
And there thou and wee most friendly shook hand, 

Ter. 63, packe me, MS. V. ff7, woone, MS. Y. 70, lee, 
T. 70, condicioD, MS. Y. 77, get a, MS. , 



And we were right glad when tfaou didst refuse 

us; 90 

For when we wold reape profitt here thou woldst 

Then had I noe way, but for to goe on 
To gentlemens houses of an ancyent name ; 
Declaring my greeffas, and there I made moane, 
* Telling' how their fbrefitthers held me in fune : 95 
And at letting their farmes ' how always I oame.' 
Tbey sayd, Fye upon thee ! W9 may thee curse : 
' Theire leases continue, and we are the worseu 

And then I was forced a begging to goe 
To husbandmena houses, who greeved right sore, 100 
And sware that their landlords had plagued them so. 
That they were not able to keepe open doue. 
Nor nothing had left to five to the poore : 
Therefore to this wood I doe me repayre. 
Where hepps and hawea, that is my best&re. 105 

Yet within this same desert some comfort I have 
Of Mercy, of Pittye, and of Almes-deeds ; 
Who have vowed to company me to my grave. 
Wee are ' all' put to silence, and live upon weeds, 
< And hence such cold bouae-keeping proceeds'; 110 

Our banishment is its utter decav. 

The which the riche glutton will answer one day. 



Why then, I said to him, me-thinks it were best 
To goe to the dergie ; for daiiye they prsach 
Echo man to love you above all the rest ; 115 

Of Mercye, and Pittie, and Almes-' deeds', they 

teach. 
O, said he, noe matter of a pin what they pieach. 
For their wives and their children soe hange them 

upon, 
That whosoever gives almes they wiU* give none 

Then laid he him down, and turned him away, IfO 
And prayd me to goe, and leave him to rest. 
I told him, I haplie might yet aee the d^ 
For him and his fdlowes to Uve with the besL 
First, said he, baniah Pride, then all Fagland were 
blest; [land, ItS 

For then those wold love us, that now sell their 
And then good ' house-keeping wold revive' oat 
of hand. 



Yer. 05, And how, MS. Y. 101. eo lore, MS. Y. l», 
Ul, MS. Y. 110, not In MS. Y. 119,slmee<lec(U. Y. 196, 
hontes every where woM be kept, MS. 

• We oaght in JniUoe and trath to road <«&.' 
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PLAIN TEUTH. AND BLTNP IGNORANCE. 
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II. 



PLAIN TRUTH, AND BLIND IGNORANCE. 



This flzoeOeiit M balbd U prMenred in the little 
ncient miioeUany, entitled, " The Garland of Good- 
wilL" Ignoimnoe is here made to speak in the broad 
Somanetahii* dialect The scene we may suppose 
to be Glastonbnry Ahbej, 



TmUTR. 



God flpeed you, andent &ther, 

Ana give yon a good daye ; 
What is the cause, I praye you. 

So sadly here yon stays T 
And that yon keep snch' gaang 

On this deeayei place, 
The which, for snperstition, 

Good princes down did rate t 

lONORAHCB. 

ChiQ tell thee, by my vaaen *, 

That sometimes che have Imowne 
A rair and goodly abbey 

Stand here of bricke and stone ; 
And many a holy Trier, 

As ich may say to thee. 
Within these ffoodly doysters 

Che did fnU often see. 

llien I must tell thee, &ther. 

In tmthe and veriti^, 
A sorte of greater hypocrites 

Thon coddst not likely see ; 
Deceiyine of the simple 

With ftlse and feigned lies : 
Bat sach an order truly 

Christ neyer did devise. 

lOWOIlANCI. 

Ah ! ah I che smell thee now, man ; 

Che know well what thou art i 
A yellow of mean learning. 

Thee was not worth a yart : 
Vor when we had the old lawe, 

A meny world was then ; 
And ereiy thing was plenty 

Among aU sorts of men. 

TSUTH. 

Thou ffiyest me an answer. 

As aid the J ewes sometimes 
Unto the prophet Jeremye, 

When he sccus'd their crimes : 
"Twas morry, sayd the people. 

And joymU in our xva'me. 
When we did offer snice-cakes 

Unto the queen ot heay'n. 
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as in the MkUsad coaaties they My 



lOHOBANCB. 

Chill tell thee what, good yellowe. 

Before the vriers went hence, 
A busbell of the best wheate 

Was sold yor yourteen pence ; 
And yorty egges a penny. 

That were both good and newe ; 
And this che say my self haye scene, 

And yet ich am no Jewe. 

TRUTH 

Within the sacred bible 

We find it written plain, 
The latter days should troublesome 

And dsngerous be, certaine ; 
That we should be self'loyers, 

And chari^ wax colde ; 
Then 'tis not true religion 

That makes thee gnef to holde. 

iG2ron4ii€B. 

ChiU tell fbee my opinion plaine. 

And chourd tost well ye knewe, 
Ich care not for the bible booke ; 

Tis too big to be true. 
Our blessed Isdyes paiUter 

Zhall for my money goe ; 
Zuch pretty prayers, as there bee *, 

The bible cannot showe. 

TRUTB. 

Nowe liast thou spoken trulye. 

For in that book indeede 
No mention of our lady. 

Or Romish saint we read : 
For by the blessed Spirit 

That book indited was. 
And not by simjde persons. 

As was the fooliaa masse* 

IGirORANCR, 

Cham cure they were not yoolishe 

That made uie masse, che trowe ; 
Why, man, 'tis all in Latine, 

And yools no Latine knowe. 
Were not our fathers wise men. 

And they did like it well ; 
Who yery much rejoyced 

To hears the sacring bell T 

TRUTH. 

But many kinges and prophets. 

As I may say to thee, 
Haye wisht the light that you haye. 

And could it neyer see : 
For what art thou the better 

A Latin song to heare. 
And understandest nothmg, 

That they sing m the quieref 
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* Probably aUodiag to the UlBmiaated yMUl«ni, 
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THE WANDERING JEW. 



XONORAKCB. 

O hold Hbj peace, che pray thee. 

The noue wm passing trim 
To heoie the vriers singing. 

As we did enter in : 
And then to zee the rood-loft 

Zo hravely zet with zaints ;-— 
But now to zee them wandring 

My heart. with sorrow raints. 

TRUTH. 

The Lord did give commandment. 

No image thoa shouldst make. 
Nor that unto idolatry 

You should your self hetake : 
The golden calf of Israel 

Moses did therefore spoile ; 
And Baal's priests and temple 

Were brought to utter foile. 

IGNORANCE. 

But our lady of Walsinghame 

Was a pure and holy zaint, 
And many men in pilgrimage 

Did shew to her complaint 
Yea with zweet Thomas Becket, 

And many other moe : 
Hie holy maid of Kent * likewise 

Did many wonders showe. 

TRUTH. 

Such saints are well agreeing 
To your profession sure ; 

And to the men that made them 
So precious and so pure -, 
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The one for being a traytoure. 

Met an untimely death ; 
The other eke for treason 

Did end her hatefiil breath. 

XGKORANCB. 

Yea, yea, it is no matter. 
Dispraise them how you wille : 

But sure they did much goodnessf^ ; 

« Would they were with us stille i 

We had our holy water, 
And holy bread likewise. 

And many holy reliques 
We zaw before our eyes. 

TRUTH. 

And all this while they fed you 

With Taine and empty showe. 
Which never Christ conmiandedy 

As learned docton knowe : 
Search then the holy scriptureSp 

And thou shalt plainly see 
That headlong to damnation 

They alway trained thee. 

lONORAKCE. 

If it be true, g^ood vellowe. 

As thou dost zay to mee, 
Unto my heayenly fader 

Alone then will I flee : 
Believing in the Gospel, 

And passion of bis Zon, 
And with the zubtil papistes 

Ich hare for ever done. 
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III. 
THE WANDERING JEW. 



The story of the Wandering Jew is of considerable 
antiquihr : it had obtained full credit in this part of 
the world before the year 1228, as we learn from 
Matthew Paris. For in that year, it seems, there 
came an Armenian archbishop mto England, to visit 
the shrines and reliques preserved in our churches ; 
who, being entertained at the monastery of St. Al- 
bans, was asked several questions relating to his 
coundy, &c. Among the rest a monk, who sat near 
him, inquired "if he had ever seen or heard of the 
famous person named Joseph, that was so much 
talked of; who was present at our Lord's crucifixion 
and conversed with him, and who was stfll alive in 
confirmation of the Christian fiiith." The archbishop 
answered. That the fact was true. And afterwards 
one of his train, who was well known to a servant 
of the abbot's, int^reting his master's words, told 
them in French, " That his lord knew the person 
they spoke of very well : that he had dined at his 
table but a little while before he left the East : that 
he had been Pontius Pilate's porter, by name Carta- 
philus ; who, when they were dragging Jesus out of 

• By name Ells. Bvton, ezeciilcd April 21, 1534. Sto^ 



the door of the Judgment-hall, struck bim with bis 
fist on the back, saying, " Go faster, Jesus, go &ster. 
why dost thou linger V Upon which Jesus looked 
at him with a frown, and said, " I indeed am going. 
but thou shalt tarry till I come." Soon after he was 
converted, and baptized by the name of Joseph. He 
lives for ever, but at the end of eveiy hundred years 
falls into an incurable illness, and at length into a fit 
or ecstacy, out of which when he recovers, he re- 
turns to the same state of youth he was in when Je- 
sus suffered, beine then about thirty yean of age. 
He remembers all tne circumstances of the death and 
resurrection of Christ, the saints that arose with him, 
the composing of the apostles creed, their preaching, 
and dispersion ; and is nimself a very gmve and hohr 
person.^' This is the substance of Matthew Paiis s 
account, who was himself a monk of St. Albans, and 
was living at the time when the Armenian archbiibop 
made the above relation. 

Since his time several impostora have q>peai«d at 
intervals under the name and character of the ''Wan- 
dering Jew ;" whose several histories may be sen 
in Calmet's dictionary of the Bible. See also the 
Turkish Spy, Vol. II. Book 3. Let 1. The txaty 
that is copied in the following ballad is of one, who 
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appeared at Hambwgh in 1547, and pretended lie 
had been a Jewish shoemaker at the time of Christ's 
crucifixion. — The hallad however seems to be of 
hter date. It is preserved in black-letter in the Pe- 
pys coUection. 

Whsn as in fiure Jemaalem 

Our Saviour Christ did live. 
And for the sins of all the worlde 

His own deare life did give ; 
The wicked Jewes with sooffes and scomes 5 

Did dailje him molest. 
That never till he left his life. 

Our Savioor could not rest. 

When thev had crown'd his head with thomes. 

And scourg'd him to disgrace, 10 

In scornful] sort they led hmi forthe 

Unto his dying place. 
Where thousand thousands in the streete 

Beheld him passe along, 
Yet not one gentle htsart was there, 15 

That pityed this his wrong. 

Both old and young reviled him,. 

As in the streete he wente. 
And nought he found but churlish tauntes, 

By every ones oonsente : SO 

His owne deare crosse he bore himselfe, 

A burthen far too great. 
Which made him in &e street to fainte, 

With blood and water sweat. 

Being weary thus, he sought for rest, tb 

To ease his burthened soule. 
Upon a stone ; the which a wretch 

Did churlidily controule ; 
And sayd, Awaye, thou King of Jewes, 

Thou shalt not rest thee here ; 30 

Pass on ; thy execution place 

Thou seest nowe draweth neare. 

And thereupon he thrust him thence \ 

At which our Saviour sayd, 
I sure will rest, but thou shalt walke» 95 

And have no journey stayed. 
With that this cursed shoemaker. 

For offering Christ this wrong, 
Left wife and children, house and all* 

And went frcmi thence along. 40 

Where after he had seene the bloude 

I Of Jesus Christ thus shed, 

' I And to the crosse his bodye nail'd, 

' Awaye with speed he fled 

' I Without returning backe againe 45 

I Unto his dwelimg place, 

' I And wandred up and downe the worlds* 

! A rannagate most base* 

No resting could he finde at all. 
No ease, nor hearts content ; 50 

i , No house, nor home, nor biding place r 
, . But wandring forth he went 

I From towne to towne in foreiene landes^ 
' I With graved conscience still, 

> I Repenting for the heinous guilt 55 

Of his lore-passed ill. 



Thus after some fewe Sfres past 

In wandring up and downs \ 
He much i^^ain desired to see 

Jerusalems renowns. 
But finding it all quite destroyd, 

He wanobed thence with woe, 
Our Savioura wordes, which he had spoke, 

To verifie and shows. 

" 111 rest, sa^d bee, but thou shalt walks," 

So doth this wandring Jew 
From place to place, but cannot rest 

For seeing countries newe ; 
Declaring still the power of him. 

Whereas he comes or goes. 
And of all things done in the east. 

Since Christ his death, he showes. 

The world he hath still compast round 

And seene those nations Strang, 
That h^iarinff of the name of Chnst, 

Their idol gods doe change : 
To whom he hath told wondrous thinges 

Of time forepast, and gone. 
And to the princes of the worlde 

Declarea nis cause of moane : 

Desiring stiU to be dissolved. 

And yeild his mortal breaUi ; 
But, if the Lord hath thus decreed. 

He shall not yet see death. 
For neither lookes he old nor young, 

But as he did those times. 
When Christ did suffer on the crosse 

For mortall sinners crimes. 

He hath past through many a foreigne place, 

Arabia, Egypt, Africa, 
Greda, Syria, and great Hirace, 

And tboughout all Hungaria, 
Where Paul and Peter preached Christ, 

Those blest apostles deare \ 
There be hath told our Saviours wordes. 

In countries fiir and neare. 

And lately in Bohemia, 

With many a German towne ; 
And now in Flanders, as tis thought, 

He wandreth up and downe : 
Where learned men with him conferre 

Of those his lingering dayes. 
And wonder much to heare him tell 

His joumeyes, and his wayes. 

If people give this Jew an almes, 

The most that he will take 
Is not above a groat a time : 

Which he, for Jesus* sake. 
Will kindlye give unto the poore. 

And thereof make no spare. 
Affirming still that Jesus Christ 

Of him hath dailye care. 

He ne'er was seene to laugh nor smile. 

But weepe and make great moane \ 
Lamenting still his miseries. 

And dayes forepast and gone : 
If he heare any one blaspheme. 

Or take God*s name in vaine. 
He telles them that they crucifie 

Their Saviour Christe againe. 
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If vou had Beene his death» saith lie. 
As these mine eyes have done, 

Ten thousand thousand times would yee 
His torments think upon : 



And Buffar for his sake all paine 
Of torments, and all woes* 

These are his wordes and eke his life 
Whereas he oomes or goes. 



m '! 



IV. 



THE LYE. 



BY SIR WALTER RALBIOH, 



—is found in a very scarce misoeflany intitled 
*< Davison's Poems, or a poeticall Rapsodie divided 

into sixe hooks The 4th impression newly 

corrected and augmented, and put into a forme more 
pleasing to the rwider. Lond. 1631, ISmo.*' This 
poem is reported to have been written by its cele- 
brated author the night before his execution, Oct. 39. 
1618. But this must be a mistake, for there were at 
least two editions of Davison's poems before that 
time, one in 1608 *, the other in 1611 1* So that 
unless this poem was an after-insertion in the 4th 
edit, it must have been written long before the death 
of Sir Walter: perhaps it was composed soon after 
his condemnation in 1603. See Oldjrs's life of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, p. 173, fol. 

Gob, soule, the bodies guest. 
Upon a thankelesse arrant ; 
Feare not to touche the best. 
The truth shall be thy warrant : 

Goe, since I needs must dye, 5 

And give the world the lye. 



Goe tell the court, it glowes 

And shines like rotten wood ; 
Goe tell the church it showes 
What's good, and doth no good : 
If church and court reply, 
Then give them both the lye. 
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Tell potentates they live 

Actine by others actions ; 
Not lov^ unlesse they give. 
Not strong but by their flustions ; 
If potentates reply, 
Give potentates tlielye. 

Tell men of high condition. 
That rule afiairs of state. 
Their purpose is ambition, 
Their practise onely hate ; 
And if they once reply. 
Then give them all the lye. 

Tell them that brave it most. 

They beg for mofe by spending. 
Who in their greatest cost 

Seek nothing but commending ; 
And if they make reply. 
Spare not to give the lye. 
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• Catalogae of T. Kawlinson, 17«7. 
t GataJogae of Sioo coU. Ubnury. Thb b cither Iwt or 
muuid. 



Tell leale, it lacks devotion ; 

Tell love, it is but lust ; 
Tell time, it is but motion ; 
Tell flesh, it is but dost; 
And wish them not reply. 
For thou must give the lye^ 

Tell age, it daily wasteth ; 

Tell honour, how it alters ; 
Tell beauty, how she blasteth ; 
Tell Burour, how she fidters ; 
And as they shall reply. 
Give each of them the lye. 

Tell wit, how much it wrangles 
In tickle points of nicenesse; 

Tell wisedome, she entangles 
Herselfe in over-wisenesse ; . 
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And if thej do reply. 
Straight give them both 



the lye. 



Tell physicke of her boldnesse ; 

Tell skill, it is pretensian ; 
Tell chari^ of coldness ; 
Tell law, it is contention ; 
And as they yield reply, 
So give them stiU the lye. 

Tell fortune of her blindnesse ; 

Tell nature of decay ; 
Tell friendship of unkindnesse ; 
Tell justice of delay : 
And if they dare reply. 
Then give them all the lye. 

Tell arts, they have no soundnesse. 

But vary by esteeming ; 
Tell schooles, they want profoundnesse, 
And stand too much on seeming : 
If arts and schooles reply. 
Give arts and schooles toe lye. 

Tell faith, it's fled the dtie; 

Tell how the oountrey erreth j 
Tell, manhood shakes off pitie ; 
Tell, vertue least prefiarreth : 
Ajid, if they doe reply. 
Spare not to give the lye. 

So, when thou hast, as I 

Commanded thee, done blabbing, 
Although to give the lye 
Deserves no less than atabbmg. 
Yet stab at thee who will. 
No stab the soule can kiU. 
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• KING JOHN AND THE ABBOT OF CANTERBURY. 
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V. 



VERSES BY KING JAMES I. 



In the fir» idition of this book were inserted, by 
WSJ of sped^ len of his Majesty's poetic tslents, 
some punning Terses made on the disputstionB at 
Sterling ; bat it baying been suggested to the Editor, 
that the king only gare the quibbling commeoda- 
tiotts in proee, and that some obsequious court- 
rhymer put them into metre * ; it was thought proper 
to exchange them for two sonnets of King James's 
own composition. James was a great verniier, and 
therefore out of the moltitude of his poems, we faaye 
here selected two. which (to shew our impartiality) 
are initten in his best and his worst manner. The 
first would not dishonour any writer of that time ; 
the second is a most complete example of the 
Bathos. 

A WasytX ASDRISBED BT XING JAMZS TO HIS BOM 
PBINCB RXNBY. 

From King James's Works in folio : where u 
also printed another called his Majesty's *'own 
Sonnet ; " it would perhaps be too cruel to infer 
from thence that this was not his Majesty's own 
sonnet. 

God gires not kings the stfle of Gods in vaine. 
For OB his throne his soepter do they swey : 
And as their subjects ought them to obey. 

So kings should feare and serre their God againe. 

If then ye would enjoy a happie reigne. 
Observe the statutes of our heavenly King ; 
And from his law make all your laws to spring ; 

Since his lieutenant here ye should remaine. 



Rewarde the just, be stedfast, true and plaine ; 

Represse the proud, maintayning aye the right ; 

Waike always so, as ever in His sight, 
Who nuudes the godly, plsguing the prophsne. 

And so ye shall in princely vertues shine, 

Resembting right your mightie King divine. 

A 80NNXT OCCASIONED BY THE BAD WEATHEB WHICH 

HIKDEBED TBS SFOBTS AT NEWMABEXT 

IN JANUABT 1616. 

This is printed from Drummond of HawthomdenlB 
works, foho : where also may be seen some verses 
of Lord Stirling's upon this sonnet, which concludes 
with the finest Anticlimax I remember to have seen. 

How cruelly these catives do conspire? 
What loathsome love breeds such a baleful band 
Betwixt the cankred King of Greta land*, 

That melancholy old and angry sire. 

And him, who wont to quench debate and ire ^ 5 
Among the Romans, when his ports were clos'd t ? 
But now his double lace is still dispos'd. 

With Saturn's help, to freese us at the fire. 
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The earth ore-covered with a sheet of snow. 
Refuses food to fowl, to bird, and beast : 

The chilling cold leU every thing to grow. 
And surfeits cattle with a starving feast. 

Cors'd be Uiat love and mought % continue short. 

Which kills all creatures, and doth spoil our sport. 



VI. 



KING JOHN AND THE ABBOT OF CANTERBURY. 



The common popular ballad of " King John and 

1, the Abbot" seems to have been abridged and mo- 

I ' demised about the time of James I. from one much 

' I older, entitled, " King John and the Bishop of Can- 

j ' terbury.'* The Editor's folio MS. eontsins a copy 

I of this last, but in too coirupt a state to be reprinted ; 

( it however afforded many lines worth reviving, 

I which will be found inserted in the ensuing stanzas. 

j The archness of the following questions snd 

answers hath been much admired by our old ballad- 

1 1 makers ; for besides the two copies above men- 

I tiooed, there is extant another ballad on the same 

, I subject (but of no great antiquity or merit), entitled, 

1 ** King Olfrey and the Abbot. ;" Lastly, about the 

I time of the civil wars, when the cry ran against the 

J ' * S«e a foUo, Intitled, "The Mnsci welcome to King 

James. 
, T See the conection of Historical Ballads, 3 vols. 1777. 

Mr. Wise supposes Olflvy to be a corruption of Alftxid, in 

his pamphlet cooccmiog the White Horse la Berkshire, 0. 

1& 



bishops, some puritan worked up the same story 
into a very doleful ditty, to a solemn tune, concern- 
ing " King Henry and a Bishop ;" with this stinging 
moral: 

" Unlearned men hard matters out ean find, 
When learned bishops princes e3res do blind." 

The following is chiefly printed from an ancient 
black-letter copy, to " The tune of Derry down." 

An ancient story Be tell you anon 
Of a notable pnnce, that was called King John ; 
And he ruled England with maine and with might. 
For he did great wrong, and maintein'd little right. 

And He tell you a story, a story so merrye, H' 

Concerning the Abbot of Canterburye ; 
How for his house-keeping, and high renowne. 
They rode posts for him to fair London towns. 



Saiam. 
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KING JOHN AND THE ABBOT OF CANTERBURY. 



An hundred men, the king did heare naj. 

The abbot kept in his house every day ; 10 

And fifty golde chaynes, without any doubt. 

In velvet coates waited the abbot about. 

How now, father abbot, I heare it of thee. 
Thou keenest a farre better house than mee. 
And for tny house-keeping and high renowne, 15 
I feare thou work'st treason against my crown. 

My liege, quo' the abbot, I would it were knowne, 
I never spend nothing, but what is my owne ; 
And I trust, your grace will doe me no deere. 
For spending of my owne true-gotten geere. 20 

Yes, yes, father abbot, thy fault it is highe, 
And now for the same thou needest must dye ; 
For except thou canst answer me questions three* 
Thy head shall be smitten from thy bodie. 

And first, quo' the king, when I'm in this stead, 25 
With my crowne of golde so faire on my head. 
Among all my liege-mea so noble of birthe. 
Thou must tell me to one penny what I am worthe. 



Nowcheare up, sire abbot, did you never hear yet. 
That a fool he may learne a wise man witt 1 
Lend me horse, and serving men, and your apparel. 
And I'll ride to London to answera your quarreL 

Nay frowne not, if it hath bin told unto mee, 65 

I am like your lordship, aa ever may bee : 

And if you will but lend me your gowne. 

There is none shall knowe us in nnr Lcmdon towne. 



Secondiye, tell me, without any doubt, 
ilow soone I may ride the whole world about. 
And at the third question thou must not shrink. 
But tell me here truly what I do think. 
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O, these are hard questions for my shallow witt. 
Nor I cannot answer your grace as yet : 
But if you will give me but three weekes space, 55 
Ue dq my endeavour to answer your grace. 

Now three weeks space to thee will I give. 
And that is the longest time thou hast to live ; 
For if thou dost not answer my questions three, 
Thy lands and thy livings are forfeit to mee. 40 

Away rode the abbot all sod at that word, 
And he rode to Cambridge, and Oxenford ; 
But never a doctor there was so wise, 
That could with his learning an answer devise. 

Then home rode the abbot of comfort so cold, 45 
And he mett bis shepheard a going to fold : 
How now, my lord abbot, you are welcome home ; 
What newes do you bring us from good King John 1 

" Sad newes, sad newes, shepheard, I must give ; 
That I have but three days more to live : 50 

For if I do not answer hun questions three. 
My head will be smitten from my bodie. 



The first is to tell him there in that stead. 
With his crowne of golde so fair on his head. 
Among all his liege men so noble of birth. 
To within one penny of whnt he is worth. 
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The seconde, to tell him, without any doubt, 
How soone he may ride this whole world about : 
And at the third question I must not shrinke. 
But tell him there truly what he does thinke." 60 



Now horses, and serving-men thou shalt have. 
With sumptuous array most gallant and brave ; 
With crozier, and miter, and rochet, and cope. 
Fit to appeare 'fore our fader the pope. 
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Now welcome, sire abbot, the king he did say, 
Tis weU thou'rt come back to keepe thy day ; 
For and if thou canst answer my questions three, T5 
Thy life and thy living both saved shall bee. 

And first, when thou seest me here in this stead. 
With my crown of golde so (air on my head, 
AmcMig all my liege-men so noble of birthe. 
Tell me to one penny what I am worth. 80 

" For thirty pence our Saivour was sold 
Among the false Jewes, as I have bin told ; 
And twenty-nine is the worth of thee. 
For I thinke, thou art one penny worser than bee." 

The king he laughed, and swore by St Bittd*, 85 
I did not think I had been worth so littel! 
— >Now secondly tell me, without any doubt. 
How soone I may ride this whole world about. 

'* You must rise with the sun, and ride^tili the same. 
Until the next morning he riseth againe ; 9U 

And then your grace need not make any doubt. 
But in twenty-four hours youll ride it about.** 

The king he laughed, and swore by St. Jone, 
I did not think, it could be gone so soone ! 
— Now from the third question thou must not shrinke 
But tell me here truly what I do thinke. 96 

** Yea, that shall I do, and make your grace merry : 
You thinke I'm the abbot of Canterbury ; 
But I'm his poor shepheard, as plain you may see. 
That am come to beg pardon for him and for mee.*'l 00 

The king he laughed, and swore by the masse. 
He make thee lord abbot this day in bis place ! 
" Now naye, my liege, be not in such speede, 
For alacke I can neither write, ne reade." 



Four nobles a week, then I will give thee, 105 

For this merry jest thou hast showne unto mee ; 
And tell the old abbot when thou comest home, 
'i'bou has brought him a pardon from good KiufT 
John. %• 

" - . '■ 

* Meaning probably St Boiolph. 




YOU MEANER BEAUTIE& 



This little «onnet was written by Sir Henry 
Wotton, knight, on that amiable princess, Elizabeth 
daughter of James I. and wife of the Elector Pala- 
tine, who was chosen King of Bohemia, Sept. 6, 
15 1 9. The consequences of this fatal election are 
well known ; Sir Henrf Wotton, who in that and 
the following year was employed in several embassies 
in Germany on behalfof this unfortunate lady, seems 
to hare bad an uncommon attachment to her merit 
and fbrtones- tor he gave away a iewel worth a 
thousand poundifi, that was presented to him by the 
emperor, ** because it came from an enemy to his 
royal mistress the Queen of Bohemia." See Biog. 
Britan. 

This song is printed from the Reliquim WotUmiantB, 
1651, with some corrections firam an old MS. copy, 

Yov meaner beanties of the night, 

That pooriy satisfie our eiea 
More by your number, than your light ; 



You common people of the skies. 
What are you when the moon shall rise T 

Ye riolets that first appeare. 

By your pure purple mantles known 

Like the proud virgins of the yeare. 
As if the spring were all your own ; 
What are you when the rose is blown ? 
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Ye curious chaunters of the wood, 

That warble forth dame Nature's layes. 

Thinking your passions understood 

By your weak accents : what's your praise, 
Whon Philomel! her voyce shall raise 1 15 

So when my mistris shal be scene 

In sweetnesse of her looks and minde ; 

By virtue first, then choyce a queen ; 
Tell me, if she was not designed 
Th' eclypse and glory of her kind ? 20 



VIII. 



THE OLD AND YOUNG COURTIER. 



This excellent old song, the subject of which is a 
comparison between the manners of the old gentrvt 
as adil subsisting in the times of Elizabeth, and the 
modem refinements affected by their sons in the 
reigns of her successors, is given, with corrections, 
from an ancient black-letter copy in the Pepys col- 
lection, compared with another printed among some 
miscellaneous ** poems and songs," in a book inti- 
Ued, " Le Prince d'Amonr," 1660, 8vo. 

An old song made by an aged old pate, [estate. 

Of an old worshipful gentleman, who had a greate 
That kept a brave old house at a bountiful rate. 
And an old porter to relieve the poor at his gate ; 

Like an old courtier ot the queen's. 

And the queen's old courtier. 

With an old lady, whose anger one word asswages ; 
They every quarter paid their old servants their wacnes. 
And never knew what belong'd to coachmen, foot- 
men, nor pages, [badges ; 
But kept twenty old fellows with Uae coats and 
Like an old courtier, &c. 

With an old study fill'd full of learned old books, 
With an old reverend chaplain, you might know him 

by his looks. 
With an old buttery hatch worn quite off the hooks, 
And an old kitchen, that maintain'd half a dozen old 
Like an old courtier, &c. [cooks. 



With an old hall, hung about with pikes, guns, and 

bows, 
With old swords, and bucklers, that had borne many 

shrewde blows, [hose. 

And an old frize coat, to cover his worship's trunk 
And a cup of old sherry, to comfort his copper nose ; 
Like an old courtier, &c. 

With a good old fashion, ^hen Christmasse was come. 
To call in all his old neighbours with bagpipe and 

drum, 
With ffood chear enough to furnish every old room. 
And <ud liouor able to make a cat speak, and man 
LiJce an old courtier, &c. [dumb. 

With an old falconer, huntsman, and a kennel of 
hounds, [grounds. 

That never hawked, nor bunted, but in his own 

Who, like a wise man, kept himself within his own 
bounds, 

And when he dyed gave every child a thousand good 
Like an old courtier, &o. [pounds; 

But to his eldest son bis boose and land he assigned. 
Charging him in his will to keep the old bonntifull 
mind, [be kind : 

To be good to his old tenants, and to his neighbours 
But in the ensuing ditty you shall hear how he was 
inclined ; 

Like a young courtier of tlie king's. 
And $he king's young courtier. 
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SIR JOHN SUCKLING'S CAMPAIGNE. 



Like a flourislimg young gallant, newly come to his 
land, fmand, 

Who keeps a brace of painted madams at bis com- 

And takes up a thousand pound upon his father*8 
land, [stand ; 

And gets dnmk inatarern, till he can neither go nor 
Like a young courtier, &c. 

With a new-fangled lady, that is dainty, nice, and 
spare, 

Who never knew what belonged to good house- 
keeping, or care, [air, 

Who buyes gaudy-color'd fans to play with wanton 

And seven or eight different dressings of other 
women's hair ; 

Like a young courtier, &c. 

WM « new-lasiiion'd hall, taflt where the old one 
stood, [good. 

Hung round with «ew pictures, that do ^b» poor no 

With a fine marble chimmy, wherein bums neither 
coal nor wood, [ne*er stood ; 

And a new smooth shovelboard, whereon no victuals 
Like a young courtier, &c. 

With a new study, stuft full of pamphlets, and plays. 
And a new chaplain, that swears faster than he prays. 



With a new buttery hatch, that opens once in four 
or five days, [and toys ; 

And a new French cook, to devise fine kickshaws, 
like a young courtier, &c. 

With a new fashion, when Christmas is drawing on. 
On a new journey to London straight we all most 

begone, [John, 

And leave none to keep house, but our new porter 
Who relieves the poor with a thump on the beck 

with a stone ; 

Like a young courtier, &c. 

With a new gentleman-usher, whose carriage is 
compleat, [up the meat. 

With a new coachman, footmen, and pages to canj 

With a waiting-gentlewoman, whose draaaiiig is 
very neat, [eat; 

Who when her lady has din*d, lets the eeirants not 
Like a young courtier, &c 

With new titles of honour bought widi his frther's 
old gold, [sold ; 

For which sundry of his ancestors old manors axe 
And this is the course most of our new gayants bold. 
Which makes tliat good house-keeping is now grown 
so cold. 

Among the young courtiers of the king. 
Or the king 8 young courtiers. *^* 



IX. 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING'S CAMPAIGNE. 



When the Scottish covenanters rose up in arms, 
and advanced to the English borders in 1639, many 
of tlie courtiers complimented the king by raising 
forces at their own expence. Among these none 
were more distinguished than the gallant Sir John 
Suckling, who raised a troop of horse, so richly ac- 
coutred, that it cost him 13,000^ The like expen- 
sive equipment of other parts of the army, made the 
king remark, that " the Scots would fight stoutly, if 
it were but for the Englishmen's fine cloaths." 
[Lloyd's Memoirs.] When they came to action, the 
nigged Scots proved more than a match for the fine 
shewy English : many of whom behaved remarkably 
ill, and amonr the rest this splendid troop of Sir 
John Suckling's. 

This humorous pesquil has been generally sup- 
posed to have been written by Sir John, as a banter 
upon himselC Some of his contemporaries however 
attributed it to Sir John Mennis, a wit of those 
times, among whose poems it is printed in a small 
poetical miscellany, intitled, " Musarum delicise : or 
the Muses recreation, containing several pieces of 
poetique wit, 9d edition. — By Sir J. M. [Sir John 
Mennis] and Ja. S. [James Smith.] London t6b6y 

12mo." [See Woods Athen®, 11.397, 418.] In 

that copy is subjoined an additional stanza, which 
probably was written by this Sir John Mennis, viz. 

" But now there is peace, he's retum'd to increase, 
His money, which lately he spent-a. 

But his lost honour must lye still in the dust ; 
At Barwick away it went-a." 

Sir John he got him an ambling nag. 

To Scotland for to ride-a. 
With a hundred horse more, all his own he swore. 

To guard him on every side-a. 



No Errant-knight ever went to fight 3 

With halfe so gay- a bravada. 
Had you seen but his look, you'ld hare awora on a 

Hee'ld have conquer'd a whole armada. [book. 



The ladies ran all to the windows to see 
So gaikmt and worlike a sightra. 

And as he pass'd by, they said with a sigh. 
Sir John, why will you go fight^a? 



But he, like a cruel knight, spurr'd on ; 

His heart would not relent-a. 
For, till he came there, what had he to f( 

Or why should he repent-al 
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The king (God blees him !) had singular hopes 

Of him and all his troop-« : 
The borderers they, as they met him on the way. 

For joy did hollow, and whoop-a. 90 

None lik'd him so well, as his own colondl, 

Who took him for John de Wert-o; 
But when tliere were shows of gunning and blows,. 

My gallant was nothing so pert-a. 



For when the Soots army came within sight. 

And all prepared to fight-a. 
He ran to his tent, they ask'd what he meant. 

He swore he must needs goe 8h*tB-a. 
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VtT. 22. John dc Wert wa» a German geaeral of grert 
repnUition, and the terror of the Freoch la Ui« reip rf 
Loom X U I . Hence hU name became proverbial in Francs 
where he was called /la Vtrt, Sec Bayle'a Dktiooaty. 



THE DOWNFALL OF CUARING-CROSS. 
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The eoknell tent ibr him baek ugoi. 

To quarter him in the vmi-s, 50 

Bat Sir John did swear, he would not eome there. 

To be kill'd the Tery first man-t. 



To core his fear, he was sent to the reare, 
Some ten miles beck, and more-a ; 

\Vhere Sir John did play at trip and away, 
And ne'er saw the enemy more-a. 
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X, 



TO ALTHEA FROM PRISON; 



This ezceUent sonnet, which possessed a high 
degree of &me among the old cavaliers, was written 
by Colonel Riehard Lovelaoe during his confinement 
in the gate-house Westminster : to which he was 
committed by the House of Commons, in April 1642, 
for presenting a petition from the county of Kent, 
requesting them to restore the king to his rights, 
ana to settle the goyeroment See Wood's Atliens, 
VoL IL pb f28, and Lysons's Enrirons of London, 
Vol. L p. 109 ; where may be seen at large the 
affecting story of this elegant writer, who after 
hsTing been distinguished for eyery gallant and 
polite accomplishment, the pattern of his own sex, 
and the darimg of the ladies, died in the lowest 
wretchedness, obscurity, and want, in 1658. 

This song is printed from a scarce Tolume o iis 
poems intitled, " Lucasta, 1649, ISmo.*' collated with 
a copy in the Editor's folio MS. 

When lore with unconfined wings 

Hovers within my gates. 
And my dirine Althea brings 

To whisper at mv grates ; 
When I lye tsngled in her haire, 5 

And fetter'd with her eye. 
The birds that wanton in the aire, 

Know no such libertye* 



When lowing cops run swiftly round 

With no alTaying Tbansi, 1 

Our carelesse heeds with roses eiown'd. 

Our hearts with loyal flames ; 
When thirsty griefe in wine we steepe. 

When healths and draughts gqe free. 
Fishes, that tipple in the deepe. 

Know no such libertie. 

When, linnet-like, confined I 

With shriller note shall sing 
The mercye, sweetness, majestye. 

And glories of my king ; 20 

When I shaH Toyce aloud how good 

He is, how great should be, 
Th' enlarged windes, that curie the flood, 

Know no such libertie. 

Stone walls doe not a prison make, S5 

Nor iron barres a cage, 
Mindes, innocent, and quiet, take 

That for an hermitage : 
If I hare fi«edom in my lore. 

And in my soule am free, 30 

Angels alone, that soaro abo^e, 

Enjoy such libertie. 



XL 



THE DOWNFALL OF CUARING-CROSS. 



Chsring-eross, as it stood before the ci?il wan, 
was one of thoee beautiful Oothio obelisks erected 
to ooniugal affection by Edward I. who built such a 
one whereTer the herse of his belored Elesnor rested 
in its way firom Lincolnshire to Westminster. But 
neither iu ornamental situation, the beanty of its 
structure, norths noble design of its erection (which 
did honour to humanity), could preserve it from the 
merciless teal of the times : For, in 1647, it was 
demolisbed by order of the House of Commons, as 
popish and superstitious. This occasioned the fol- 
lowing not unhumourous sarcasm which has been 
often printsd among the popular sonnets of those 
times. 

The plot referred to in rer. IT, was that entered 
into by Mr. Waller the poet, and othere, with a 
riew to reduce the city and tower to the service of 
the king ; for which two of then, Nathaniel Tomkius 
and Richard Chaloner suffered death July 5, i64:i. 
Vid, Atben. Ox. IL 84. 



Undonc, undone the lawyers are, 

lliey wander about the towne. 
Nor can find the way to Westminster, 

Now Charing-cross is downe : 
At the end of the Strand, they make a stand, 5 

Swearing they are at a loss. 
And chaflhig say, that's not the way. 

They must go by Charing-eroes. 

The psrliament to vote it down 

Conceived it very fitting, 10 

For fear it should nil, and kill them all, 

In the house, as they were sitting. 
They were told, god-wot, it had a plot, 

Which made them so hard-hearted. 
To give command, it should not stand, 15 

But be taken down and carted. 



Ver 10, with woe-aUiying theinet, MS. Tlujnet if lucd 
for water in g^neniL 
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LOYALTY CONnNED. 



Men talk of plots, this might have heen worse 

For anything I know, 
Than that Tomkins, and Chaloner, 

Were hang'd for long agoe. 30 

Our ))arliament did that prevent, 

And wisely them defended, 
For plots they will discover stiU, 

Before they were intended. 

But neither man, woman, nor child, 25 

Will say, I'm confident. 
They ever. heard it speak one word 

Against the parliament. 
An informer swore, it letters hore. 

Or else it had heen freed ; SO 

1*11 take, in troth, my Bihle oath. 

It could neither write, nor read. 

The committee said, that verily 

To popery it was hent ; 
For ought 1 know it might he so, So 

For to church it never went. 
What with excise, and such device. 

The kingdom doth begin 
To think you'll leave tliem ne'er a cross, 

Without doors nor within. 40 



I 



Methinks the eommon-conneil ahou'd 

Of it have taken pity, 
'Cause, good old cross, it always stood 

So firmly to the city. 
Since crosses yon so much disdain. 

Faith, if I were as you, 
For feare the king should rule again, 

I'd pidl down Tyburn too. 



4^ 



•/ Whitelocke says, '<May 3, 1643, Cheapeide 
cross and other crosses were voted down," &c^ — But 
this Vote was not put in execution with regard to 
" Charing Cross " till four years after, as n>pean 
from Lilly's Observations on the Life, &c. of King 
Charles, viz. " Charing-Cross, we know, vraa puUed 
down, 1647, in June, July, and Aogust. Part of 
the stones were converted to pave before WhitefaalL 
I have seen Knife-hafts made of some of the stones, 
which, being well polished, looked like marble.*' 
£d. 1715, p. 18, 12mo. 

See an Account of the pulling down Cheapsidt 
Cross, in the Supplement to Gent. Mag* 1764. 



XII. 



LOYALTY CONFINED. 



This excellent old song is preserved in David Lloyd's 
" Memoires of those that suffered in the cause of 
Charles I." London 1668, fol. p. 96. He speaks of 
it as the composition of a worthy ])ersonage, who 
suffered deeply in those times, and was still living 
with no other reward than the conscience of having 
suffered. The author's name he has not mentioned, 
but, if tradition may be credited, this song was 
written by Sir Roger L'Estrange. — Some mistakes 
in Lloyd's copy are corrected by two others, one in 
MS. the other in the " Westminster Drollery, or a 
choice Collection of Songs and Poems» 1671." 
iSmo. 

Beat on, proud billows ; Boreas blow ; 

Swell, curled waves, high as Jove's roof; 
Your incivility doth show. 

That innocence is tempest proof ; 
Though surly Nereua frown, my thoughts are calm ; 
Then strike, Affliction, for thy wounds are balm. 6 

That which the world miscalls a jail, 

A private closet is to me : 
Whilst a good conscience is my bail, 
And innocence my liberty : 10 

Locks, bars, and solitude, together met. 
Make me no prisoner, but an antihoret* 



I, whilst I wisht to be retir'd. 

Into this private room was tum'd ; 
As if their wisdoms had conspir'd 
The salamander should be burn'd : 
Or like those sophists, that would drown a fish» 
I am oonstrain'd to suffer what I wish* 
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The cjmick lores his poverty ', 

The pelican her wilderness ; 

And 'tis the Indian's pride to be 

Naked on frozen Caucasus : 

Contentment cannot smart, Stoicks we 

Make torments easie to their apathy. 



These manacles upon my arm 

I,, as my mistress' favours, wear ; 

And for to keep my ancles warm, 

I have some iron shackles there : 

These walls are but my garrison ; this cell, 

Which men call jail, doth prove my citadel 

I'm in the cabinet lockt up. 

Like some high-prized margarite» 
Or, like the great mogul or pope. 
Am cloyster'd up from publick sight : 
Retiredness is a piece of majesty. 
And thus proud sultan, I'm as great as thee. 

Here sin for want of food must starve. 

Where tempting objects are not seen * 
And these strong walla do only serve 
To keep vice out, and keep me in : 
Malice of late's grown charitable sure, 
I'm not committed, but am kept secure. 

So he that struck at Jason's life*, 
Thinking t' have made his purpose 8are» 

By a malicious friendly knife 
Did only wound him to a cure : 



20 



26 



30 
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AO 



45 



* See this remark able utory in Cicero de Nat. Deomm, Lib. 
S, c 98. Clc.de Offic. Lib. L cM; aee ilao VaL Mu. l.t. 
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VERSES BY KING CHARLES I. 
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Malice, I see, w«nt8 wit ; for what is meant 
Mischief, oft-times proves favour by th' event. 

When onoe my prince affliction hath, 

Prosperity aoth treason seem ; 50 

And to make smooth so rourh a path, 
I can learn patience from nim : 
Now not to suffer shews no loyal heart, 
When kioga want ease subjects must bear a part. 

What though I cannot see my king S5 

Neither in person or in coin ^ 
Yet contemplation is a thing 
That renders what I have not, mine : 
My king from me what adamant can part, 
Wlwm I do wear engraven on my heart? 60 

Plave yon not seen the nightingale, 
A prisoner like, coopt in a cage, 



How doth she cbaunt her wonted tale 
In that her narrow hermitage ? 
Even then her charming melody doth prove. 65 
That all her bars are trees, her cage a grove. 

I am that bird, whom they combine 

Thus to deprive of liberty ; 
But though they do my corps confine. 

Yet maugra hate, my soul is free : 70 

And though immur'd, yet can I chirp, and sing 
Disgrace to rabels, glory to my king. 

My soul is free, as ambient air, 

Although my baser part's immew'd, 
Whilst loyal thoughts do still repair 75 

T' accompany my solitude : 
Although rebellion do my bgdy bipde. 
My king alone can captivate my minde. 



XIII. 
VERSES BY KING CHARLES I. 



'I 



" This prince, like his i«ther,did not confine him- 
self to prose : Bishop Burnet has given us a pathetic 
elegy, said to be written by Charles in Carisbrook 
castle [in 1648.] The poetry is most uncouth and 
unharmonious, but there are strong thoughts in it, 
some ^ood sense, and a strain of majestic piety.** 
Mr. W alpole's Royal and Noble Authors, vol. I. 

It is in his " Memoirs of the Duke of Hamilton," 
n. 379, that Burnet bath preserved this elegy, which 
ne tells us he had from a gentleman, who waited on 
the king at the time when it was written, and copied 
it out £ram the original. It is thero intitled, "Ma- 
jesty ni Misxbt : on as Imploration to thx Kino 

&P KlKGS." 

Hume bath remarked of these stanzas, " that the 
truth of the sentiment, rather than the elegance of 
the expression, renders them very pathetic." See 
bis History, 1763, 4to. Vol. V. ^n, 437. 442. which 
is no bad comment upon them. — ^^hese are almost 
the only verses known of Charles's composition. 
Indeed a little Poem " On a Quite Conscience," 
printed in the Poetical Calendar, 1763, vol. VIIL is 
attributed to King Charles I ; being reprinted from 
a thin 8vo. published by Nahum Tate, called " Mis- 
cellanea Sacra, or Poems on Divine and Moral 
Subjects." 

Grsat monarch of the world, from whose power 
llie potency and power of kings, [springs 

Record the roysl woe my suffering sings ; 

And teach m^ tongue, that ever did confine 

Its fiieulties m truih*s seraphick line, 5 

To track the treasons of thy foes and mine. 

Nature and law, by thy divine decree, 
(The only root of righteous royaltie) 
With this dim diadem investea me : 

With it, the sacred scepter, purple robe, 10 

The holy unction, and the royal globe : 
Yet am I leveU'd with the h& of Job. 



The fiercest furies, that do daily tread 
Upon my grief, my grey discrowned head. 
Are those that owe my boun^ for their bread. 
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They raise a war, and christen it the eaute^' 
While sacrilegious hands have best applause, 
Plunder and murder are the kingdom's laws ; 

Tyranny bears the title of taxation. 
Revenge and robbery are reformation, 
Oppression gains the name of sequestration. 

My loyal subjects, who in this bad season 
Attend me (by the law of God and reason). 
They dare impeach, and punish for high treason. 

Next at the clergy do their furies frown, 

Pious episcopacy must go down. 

They will destroy the crosier and the crown. 



SO 



f5 



Churehmen are chain'd, and schismaticks are freed^ 

Mechanicks preach, and holy fathera bleed. 

The crown is crucified with the creed. 30 

The churoh of England doth all factions foster. 
The pulpit is usurpt by each impostor. 
Extempore excludes the Patemott«r, 

The Presbyter, and Independent seed 

Springs with broad blades. To make religion bleed 

Herod and Pontius Pilate are agreed. 36 

The comer stone's misplac'd by every pavier: 
With such a bloody method and behaviour 
Their ancestora did cmcifie our Saviour. 

My royal consort, from whose frxutfid womb 40 
So many princes legally have come. 
Is foro'd m pilgrimage to seek a tomb. 

Great Britain's heir is forced into France, 
Whilst on his fiither's head his foes advance : 
Poor child! he weeps out his inheritance. 45 
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THE SALE OF REBELLIOUS HOUSEHOLD-STUFF. 



With my own power my majcwty they wound. 
In the king's name the king himBelfs uncrown'd 
So doth the dust destroy the dianumd. 

With propositions daily they enchant 

My people's ears, such as do reason daunt, 50 

And the Almighty will not let me grant. 

They promise to erect my royal stem. 
To make me great, t' advance my diadem. 
If I will first fall down, and wcmhip them 1 

But for refusal they devour my thrones, 55 

Distress my children, and destroy my bones ; 
I fear they'll force me to make bread of stones. 

My life they prise at such a slender rate, 

That in my absence they draw bills of hito. 

To prove the king a traytor to the state. 60 



Felons obtain more privilege than I, 
They are allowed to answer ere they die ; 
Tis death for me to ask the leaaon, why. 

But, sacred Saviour, with thy words I woo 
Thee to forgive, and not be bitter to 65 

Such, as thou know'st do not know what they do. 

For since they from their lord are so disjointed. 
As to contemn those edicts he appointed. 
How can they prize the power of his anointed ? 



Augment my patience, nullifie my hate. 

Preserve my issue, and inspire my mala ; 

Yet, though we perish, biat this church and Kate, 



70 



XIV. 



THE SALE OF REBELLIOUS HOUSEHOLD-STUFF. 



This sarcastic exultation of triumphant loyalty is 
printed from an old black-letter copy in the Pepya 
collection, corrected by two others, one of which is 
preserved in " A choice collection of 120 loyal songs, 
&c." 1684, ISmor— To the tune of Old Simon the 
king. 

Rebeluon hath broken up house, 

And hath left me old lumber to sefl ; 
Come hithw, and take your choice, 

I'll promise to use you well : 
Will you buy the old speaker's chair? 5 

Which was warm and eaaie to sit in. 
And oft hath been dean'd I declare. 

When as it was fooler than fitting. 
Says old Simon the king, &c 

Will you buy any bacon-flitches, 10 

The &ttast, that ever were spent 7 
They're the sides of the old committees, 

Fed up in the long parliament. 
Here's a pair of bellows, and tongs. 

And for a small matter 111 sell ye 'urn ; 15 
They are made of the presbjrters lungs, 

lo Uow up the coals of rebellion. 
Says old Simon, &C. 

I had thought to have given them once 

To some black-smith for his forge ; 20 

But now I have considered on't. 

They are eonsecnte to the churoh . 
So 111 give them unto some quire. 

They will make the big organs roar. 
And the litde pipes to squeeke higher, 25 

Than ever they could before. 
Says old Simon, &c 

Here's a couple of stools for sale. 
One's square, and t'other is round ; 

Betwixt them both the tail 50 

Of the Rump fell down to the ground. 

WiU you buy the atotea council-table. 



Which was made of the good wain Scoti 
The frune was a tottering Babel 

To uphold the Independent ploL %3 

Says old Simon, &c 

Here's the beesom of Refonnation, 

Which should have made clean the floor. 
But it swept the wealth out of the nation. 

And left us dirt good store. iO 

Will you buy the states spinning-wheel. 

Which spun for the roper's trade? 
But better it had stood stiU, 

For now it has spun a fair thread. 

Says old Simon, &e. 45 

Here's a glyster-pipe well try'd. 

Which was made of a butcher's stomp *, 
And has been safely apply'd, 

To cure the colds of the rump. 
Here's a lump of Pilgrim's-Salve, 50 

Which once was a justice of peace. 
Who Noll and the Devil did serve; 

But now it is come to this. 
Says old Simon, &c. 

Here's a roll of the states tobacco, SS 

If any good fellow will take it ; 
No Virginia had e'er such a amack-o. 

And III tell you how they did make it : 
'Tis th' Engagement, and Covenant cookt 

Up with the Abjuration oath ; 60 

And many of them, that have took't, 

Complain it was foul in the mouth. 
Says old Simon, &c. 

Yet the ashes may happily serve 

To cure the scab of ute nation, 65 

Whene'er 't has an itch to swerve ^ 

To Rebellion by innovation. 

* Alloding probably to M^oi'^eBeral Harriioa, « bst- 
caer'B aon, who aMiMed CiomweU in tiirafai{ «Nit Ike lu«g 
padiament April M, I063. ^ 
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THE BAFFLED KNIOUT. OR LADY'S POUCY. 
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A LanUiom here is to be bonglit* 

The like was searee ew gotten. 
For man J plots it has found cat TO 

Before tney ever were thought on 
Says old Simon, &c. 

Win JOQ bnj the Rump's great saddle, 

With whieh it jocky^d the nation! 
And here is the bitt, and the bridle, 7 

And curb of Dissimulation : 
And here's the trunk-hose of the Ramp, 

And their lair dissembling cloak. 
And a Presbyterian jump. 

With an Indepenoent smock, 80 

Says Old Simony &c 

Will you bay a Conscience oft tum'd, 
Wnich sery'd the high-court of justice. 

And stretch'd until England it moum'd : 

But hell will buy that if the worst is. 85 

Here's Joan Cromwell's kitchii^-staff tub. 
Wherein is the &t of the Rompers, 



With whieh old Noll's horns she did rub. 
When he was got drunx with &lse bumpers. 

Says old Simon, &o. 90 



Here's the purse of the public faith ; 

Here's the model of the Seouestration, 
When the old wires upon their good troth. 

Lent thimbles to mine the nation. 
Here's Dick Cromwell's Protectorship, 

And here are Lambert's commissions. 
And here is Hugh Peters his scrip 

Cramm'd with the tumultuous petitions. 
Says old Simon, &c. 
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And here are old Noll's brewing vessels, 

And here are bis dray, and bis slings ; 
Here are Hewson's awl, and his bristles) 

With diverse other odd things : 
And what is the price doth belong 

To all these matters before ye T 
111 sell them all for an old song. 

And so I do end my story. 
Says old Simon, &c. 
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XV. 



THE BAFFLED KNIGHT, OR LADY'S POLICY, 



Given (with some corrections) from a MS. copy, 
and collated with two printed ones in Rdmsn cha- 
racter in the Pepys dollection. 

Thbbb was a knight was drank with wine, 

A riding along the way, sir ; 
And there he met with a lady fine^ 

Among the cocks of hay, sir. 

Shall you and I, O lady faire, 5 

Among the grass lye down-a : 
And I will have a special care 

Of rumpling of your gowne-«. 



Upon the grass there is a dewe. 
Win spoU my damask gowne, sir : 

My gowne and kirtle they are newe. 
And cost me many a crowne, sir. 

I have a cloak of scarlet red, 
Upon die ground III throwe it ; 

Then, lady fiure, come lay thy head ; 
Well play, and none shall knows it. 

O yonder stands my steed so free 
Among th6 cocks of hay. sir ; 

And if the pinner should chance to see. 
Hell take my steed away, air. 

Upon my finger I have a ring 

Its made of finest gold-e, 
And, lady, it thy steed shall bring 

Out of the pioner's fold-a. 



10 



15 



to 



Vcr. 80. This mtf a cant name given to CromweU'i wife 
^ tbe Royalist*, thongb her name waa Ellaabetb. Shewas 
Used with ezcbaonng the khehen-staff for the candles «acd 
in the ProtectCr** booMbold, Ac. See Genu Mag. for March 
17W, p. SO. 



O go with me to my father's hall ; 

Fair chambers there are three, sir : 
And you shall have the best of all. 

And I'll your chamberlaine bee, eir. 

He mounted himself on his steed so tall» 
And her on her dapple gray, air : 

And there they rode to her father's hall. 
Fast pricking along- the way, sir. 

To her Other's hsil they arrived strait ; 

Twas moated round about-a ; 
She slipped herself within the gate, 

And lockt the knight without-a. 

Here is a silver penny to spend. 
And take it for your pain, sir ; 

And two of my father's men I'll send 
To wait on you back again, sir. 

He from his scabbard drew his brand. 
And wiped it upon his sleeve-a ! 

And cursed, he said, be every man. 
That will a maid beUevena 1 



She drew a bodkin from her haire, 
And whip'd it upon her gown-a ; 

And curs'd be every maiden iaire, 
That will with men lye down-a ! 



«5 



SO 
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Ver. 94. See Grey'i Hodlbrai, Pt f. Cant S, ver. 670, 
4c. V. 100, 101, Cromwell had in hl« younger yenra fol- 
lowed the brewing trade at Huntingdon. CuL UewM» ia 
lakl to have been origioalty a eoblec 
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THE BAFFLED KNIGHT. OR LADY'S POLICY. 



A herb there is, that lowly grows, 
And some do call it rue, sir : 

The smallest dunghill cock that crows. 
Would make a capon of you, sir. 

A flower there is, that shineth bright. 

Some call it mary-gold-a : 
He that wold not when he might. 

He shall not when he wold-4. 

The knight was riding another day. 
With cloak and bat and feather : 

He met again with that lady gay, 
Who was angling in the river. 

Now, lady faire, I've met with you. 
You shall no more escape me ', . 

Remember, how not long agoe 
You falsely did intrap me« 

The lady blushed scarlet red. 
And trembled at the stranger : 

How shall I guard my maidenhead 
From this approaching danger t 

He from his saddle, down did light. 

In all his riche attyer ; 
And cryed. As I am a noble knight, 

I do thy charms admyer. 

He took the lady by the hand, 
Who seemingly consented ; 

And would no more disputing stand : 
She had a plot invented. 

Loolce yonder, good sir knight, I pray, 

Methinks I now discover 
A riding upon his dapple gray, 

My former constant lover. 

On tip-toe peering stood the knight. 
Fast by tne rivers brink-a ; 

The lady pusht with aU her migh : 
Sir knight, now swim or sink-a. 

0*er head and ears he plunged in, 
The bottom faire he sounded ; 

Then rising up, he cried amain. 
Help, helpe, or else I'm drownded ! 

Now, fare-you-well, sir knight, adieu ! 

You see what comes of fooling : 
That is the fittest place for you ; 

Your courage wanted cooling. 

Ere many days, in her fathers park. 

Just at the close of eve-a. 
Again she met with her angry sparke ; 

Which made this lady grieve-a. 

False lady, here thou'rt in my powre^ 
And no one now can hear thee : 

And thou shalt sorely rue the hour. 
That e'er thou dar dst to jeer me. 

I pra^, sir knight«' be not so warm 

With a young silly maid-a : 
I TOW and swear I thought no harm, 

'Twas a gentle jest I p^yd^ 
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A gentle jest, in soothe he cty'd, 10 j 

To tumble me in and leave me! 
What if I had in the river dy'd 1 

That fetch will not deceive me. 

Once more I'll pardon thee this day, 

Tbo' iojur'd out of measure ; 1 10 

But then prepare without delay 

To jrield thee to my pleasure. 

Well then, if I must grant your suit. 
Yet think of your boots and spurs, sir : 

Let me pull off both spur and boot, 1 la 

Or else you cannot stir, air. 

He set him down upon the grass. 

And begg'd her kind assistance ; 
Now, smiling thought this lovely lass, 

I'll make you keep your distance. ISO 

Then pulling off his boots half-way ; 

Sir knight, now I'm your betters : 
You shall not make of me your prey ; 

Sit there like a knare in fetters. 

The knight, when she had served liim see, IZJ 

He fretted, fum'd, and grumbled : 
For he could neither stand nor goe. 

But like a cripple tumbled. 

Farewell, sir knight, the clock strikes ten. 

Yet do not move nor stir, sir: 130 

111 se^d you my father's serving men, 
To puU off your boots and spurs, sir. 

This merry jest you must excuse. 

You are but a stingless nettle: 
You'd never have stood for boots or ahoeSr 1^^ 

Had you been a man of mettle. 

All night in grievous rage he lay, 

Rolung upon the plain-« > 
Next moininpf a shepherd past that way, | 

Who set him right again-a. J40 | 

Then mounting upon his steed so tall, * 

By hill and dale he swore-a : 
I'll ride at once to her father's hall ; i 

She shall escape no more^u 

111 take her fiither by the beard, 145 { 

111 challenge all her kindred ', 
Each dastard seul shall stand affeaxd 'r 

My wrath shall no mora be hindreiL 

He rode unto her father's house. 

Which every side was moated : 150 

The lady heard his furious vows» 

And idl his Tengeance noted. 

Thought shoe, sir knight, to quench your ragr. 

Once more I wiU endeavour : 
This water shall your fury 'swage, 155 

Or else it shall bum for ever. 

Then faining penitence and iaan. 

She did invite a pariey : 
Sir knight, if youll forgive me hearo. 

Henceforth 111 love you dearly. 160 



OLD tOM or Bfe£)LAM. 



I 

1 1 



My father he is now from home, 

And I am all alone, sir : 
Therefore a-cross the water oome ; 

And I am all your own, sir. 

^alae maid, thou canst no more deceive ; 165 

I scorn Uie treacherous hait-a : 
If thou woold'st have me thee belieye. 

Now open me the gate-a. 

The bridge is drawn, the gate is harr'd, 
My father he has the keys, sir j 170 



But I have for my love prepared 
A shorter way and easier. 

Over the moate IVe laid a plank 
Full seventeen feet in measure : 

Then step a-cross to the other bank^ 
And there we'll t^e our pleasure. 

These words she had no sooner spoke, 
But strait he came tripping over : 

The plank was saw'd, it snapping broke ; 
And sous'd the unhappy loven 
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XVI. 
WHY SO PALE? 



From Sir John Suckling's Poems* This sprightly | 
knight was bom in 1613, and cut off by a fever about 
the S9th year of his age. See above. Song IX. of 
this book* 

Wbt so pale and wan. fond lover t 

Prethee, why so pale? 
Will, when looking well can*t move her, 

Looking ill prevail? 

Piethee why so pale ? 5 



Why so dull and mute, young sinnet ? 

Prethee why so mute ? 
Will, when sneaking well cao*t win her, 

Saying nothing doe*t ? 

Prethee why so mute ? 

Quit, quit for shame ; this will not move, 

This cannot take her ; 
If of herself she will not love. 

Nothing can make her* 

The devil take her! 



10 
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XVIL 
OLD TOM OF BEDLAM. 



MAD 80K0 THS HRR 



It is worth attention, that the English have more 
songs and baUads on the subject of madiiess, than 
any of their neighbours. Whether there be any 
truth in the insinuation, that we are more liable to 
this calamitv than other nations, or that our native 
gloominess hath peculiafly recommended subjects of 
mis cast to our writers; we certainly do not 
find the same in the printed collections of French, 
Italian S<mgs, &c. 

Ontofamuchlaiser quantity, we have selected 
half a dosen " Mad Songs" for this work. The 
three first are originals in their respective kinds ; 
tibe merit of the three last is chiefly that of imitation. 
They were written at considerable intervals of time ; 
but we haye here grouped them together, that the 
reader may the better examine their comparative 
merits, tie may consider them as so many trials of 
skill in a very peculiar subject, as the contest of so 
many rivals to shoot hi the botr of Ulysses. The 
two first were probably written about the beginning 
Of the hiSt century ; the third about the middto of it ; 
the fourth and sixth towards the end ; and the fifth 
within the eighteenth century. 

This is given fiom the Editor's folio MS. com- 
pared with two or three old printed copies.-^With 
regard to the author of this old rhapsody, in Walton^s 
Complete Angler, cap. 9. is a song in praise of 



angling, which the author si&ys was made at his re- 
quest '* by Mn William Basse, one that has made 
the choice songs of the ' Hunter in his Career/ and 
of 'Tom of Bedlam,'and many others of note," p. 84. 
See Sir John Hawkins's curious edition, 8vo. ot 
that excellent old book. 

Forth from my sad and darksome cell. 
Or from the deepe abysse of hell, 
Mad Tom is come into the world again e 
To see if he can cure his distempered braine. 

Feares and cares oppresse my soule ; 
Harke, howe the angrye Fureys houle ! 
Pluto laughes, and Proserpine is gladd 
To see poora naked Tom of Bedlam madd. 

Through the world 1 wander night and day- 
To seeke my straggling senses, 10 

In an angry moode I mett old Time, 
With his pentarchye of tenses : 

When me he spyed. 

Away he hyed, 
For time will stay for no man : 15 

In vaine with ciyes 

I rent the skyai, 
For pity is not cofflmon* 
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THE DISTRACTED PURTTAN. 



Cold and comfordess I lye : 

Helpe, oh helpe ! or else I dye ! 20 

Harke ! I heare Apollo's teame, 

The carman 'gins to whistle ; 
Chast Diana bends her bowe. 

The boare begins to bristle. 

Come, Vulcan, with tools and with tackles, 25 
To knocke off my troublesome shackles ', 
Bid Charles make ready his waine 
To fetch me my senses againe. 

Last night I heard the dog-star bark ; 
Mars met Venus in the darke ; 50 

Limping Vul(»n het an iron barr, 
Ancl furiouslye made at the god of war : 

Mars with his weapon hud about. 
But Vulcan's temples had the gout. 
For his broad horns did so hang in his light, 35 
He could not see to aim his blowes aright : 



Mercurye, the nimble poet of heaven, 
Stood still to 8e» the quarrell ; 

Gorrel-bellyed Bacchus, gyant-like, 
Bestzyd a strong-beere barreU. 

To mee he dranke, 

I did him thanke. 
But I could get no cyder ; 

He dranke whole butts 

Till he burst his gutts. 
But mine were ne'er the wyder. 

Poore naked Tom is very diye : 
A little drinke for charim ! 
Harke, I hear Acteon's home ! 

The huntsmen whoop and hallowe : 
Ringwood, Royster, Bowman, Jowler, 

Ail the chase do followe. 

The man in the moone drinkes clarret, 
Eates powder'd beef, turnip, and carret. 
But a cup of old Malaga sack 
Will fire the bushe at his backe. 
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XVIII. 
THE DISTRACTED PURITAN. 



MAD SONO THfi 8B00ND, 



was written about the be^nning of the seven- 

teenth century by the witty bishop Corbet, and is 
printed from the third edition of nis poems, 12mo. 
1672, compared with a more ancient copy in the 
Editor's foUo MS. 

Am I mad, O noble Festus, 
When zeal and godly Imowledge 
Have put me in hope 
To deal with the pope. 
As well as the best m the college ? 5 

Boldly I preach, hate a cross, hate a surplice. 

Mitres, copes, and rochets ; 
Come hear me pray nine times a day. 
And fill your heads with crochets. 



In the house of pure Emanuel * 
I had my education. 

Where my friends surmise 

I dazel'd my eyes 
With the sight of revelation. 
Bolifiy I preach, &c. 

They bound me like a bedlam, 
Th^ lash'd my four poor quarters ; 

Whilst this I endure. 

Faith makes me sure 
To be one of Foxes martyrs. 
Boldly I preach, &c. 

These injuries I suffer 

Through antichrist's perswasion : 
Take off this chain, 
Neither Rome nor Spain 

Can resist my strong invasion. 
Boldly I preach, &c 



10 



15 



20 



* Bmairael College, Cunbridec, was orleinally a semi- 
nary of Poritaiu, 



Of the beast's ten horns (God bless us '} 
I have knock'd off three already ; 

If they let me alone 

I'll leave him none : 
But they sav I am too heady. 
BolcUy I preach, &c 

When I sack'd the seven-hill'd city, 
I met the neat red dragon ; 

I kept him aloof 

With the armour of proof. 
Though here I have never a rag on. 
Boldly 1 preach, &c. 

With a fieiy sword and target. 
There fought I with this monster : 

But the sons of pride 

My zeal deride. 
And all my deeds misconstar. 
Boldly I preach, ficc. 

I un-hors'd the Whore of Babel,, 
With the lance of Inspiration ; 

I made her stink, 

And spill the drink 
In her cup of abomination. 
Boldly I preach, &c. 

I have seen two in a vision 

With a flying book* between them. 
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* Anadine to some visionary expoaitioo of 2Scciu dk t. 
vcr. I ; or, If the date of tlils song would permit, one nifbt 
soppose It aimed at one Copptf a strange enthnsiast, vl 
life may be seen In Wood's Athen. loL II, p. 501. He 
anthor of a book, intitlcd, ''The Fiery Flymg Roll:*' 
afterwards pabll^cd a Recantation, part of wlioae dde is» 

The Fiery Flying RoU's Wings cUpt,'*&c 
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THE LUNATIC LOV£R. 



if9 



I htYe been in despair 
Fire tfaoM in ■ year. 
And been cnr*d by reading Greenbam*. 
Boldly 1 preacb, &o. 

I obaerv'd in Parkin's tables t 
The black line of damnation ; 

Tboae crooked veina 

So stuck in my brains, 
That I fear*d my reprobation. 
Boldly I preacb, &c. 

In tbe boly tongne of Canaan 
I plac*d my cbiefeat pleasure : 



50 



55 



Till I prick'd my foot 
With an Hebrew root, 
That I bled beyond all 

Boldly 1 preach, &o. 



60 



I appear'd before the archbishop *, 
And all the high commission ; 
I gave him no grace, 
But told him to his (ace. 
That he fsTour'd superstition. 

Boldly I preach, nate a croas, hate a surplice, 

Mitres, copes, and rocheta : 66 

Come hear me pray nine timea a day. 
And fill your heada with crotchets. 



XIX. 



THE LUNATIC LOVER, 

MAD BONO TUS THIRD, 



is given from an old printed copy in tbe British 

Museum, compared with another in tbe Pepys col- 
lection ; bodi m black letter. 

Gbim king of the ghosts, make haste, 

And bring hither all your train ; 
See how the pale moon doea waste, 

And just now is in the wane. 
Come, you night-haga, with all your charms, 5 

And reyelling witches sway. 
And hug me close in your arms ; 

To you my re sp ects I'll pay. 

Ill court you, and think you fair, 

Since lore does distract my brain : 10 

111 go. 111 wedd the night-mare. 

And kiss her, and kiss her again : 
But if ahe prove peevish and proud, 

Then, a pise on her love ! let her go ; 
111 seek me a winding shroud, 15 

And down to the shades below. 

A lunacy sad I endure, 

Since reason departs away ; 
I call to those hi^ for a cure, 

As knowing not what I say. 20 

The beauty, whom I do adore, 

Now alights me with scorn and disdain ; 
I never shall see her more : 

Ah ! how shall 1 bear my pain ! 

I ramble, and range about 35 

To find out my charming saint ; 
While she at my grief doea flout. 

And smiles at my loud complaint 



* Sec Grcenhun'i Works, foi. KSSS, particalariy the tract 
latMed ** A iwect Comfort for an Afflicted Conicieace." 

f See Pcrkiot'i Works, fuL 1018, vol. I, p. 11 ; where ii 
a Urge half sheet fohled, containinf^, " A sarvey, or table, 
dcdanag tbe order of the caoics of lalvatloo and damnation, 
ftc** tbe pedigree of damnation being distinguished by a 
broad black fig-cag line. 



Distraction I see is my doom, 

Of this I am now too sure ; 50 

A rival is got in my room. 

While torments I do endure. 

Strange fancies do fill my head. 

While wandering in deapair, 
I am to the deserts lead, 35 

Expecting to find her there. 
Methmks in a spangled cloud 

I see her enthroned on high ; 
Then to her I crie aloud, 

And labour to reach the aky. 40 

When thus I have raved awhile. 

And wearved myself in vain, 
I lye on the Jbarren soil, 

And bittellydo complsin. 
Till slumber liath quieted me, 45 

In sorrow I sigh and weep ; 
The clouds are my canopy 

To cover me while I sleep, 

I dream that my channing fair 

Is then in my rival's bed, 50 

Whose tresses of golden hair 

Are on the fiiir pillow bespread. 
Then this doth my passion inflame, 

I start, and no longer can lie : 
Ah ! Sylvia, art thou not to blame 55 

To ruin a lover 1 I cry. 

Gtim king of the ghosts, be true. 

And hurry me hence away. 
My lanffuisbing life to you 

A tribute I freely pay. 6C 

To the Elysian ahadea I post 

In hopes to be freed firom csre, 
Where many a bleedinp^ ghost 

Is hovering in the av* 

• Abp.lMd. 
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THfe DISTRACTED LOVfilL 



1 I 
I 



XX. 

THE LADY DISTRACTED WITH LOVE, 



MAD 80N0 THE FOURTH, 



WIS originally Biing in one of Tom D'Urfsjr's 
comedies of Don Quixote, acted in 1694 and 1696 : 
and probably composed by himself. In the several 
stanzas, the «Qthor represents his pretty Mad-woman 
as 1. sallenly mad ; 3. mirthfully mad : 3. melan- 
choly mad : 4. (antastically mad : and 5. stark mad. 
Both this and Num. XXIL are printed from D'TIrfe/s 
«* Pills to purge Melancholy," 1719, vol. 1. 

From rosie bowers, where sleeps the god of lore, 

Hither ye little wanton cupids fly ; 
Teach me in soft melodious strains to move 

With tender passion my heart's darling joy : 
Ah ! let the soul of mosick tune my voice, 5 

To win dear Strephon, who my soul enjoys. 

Or, if more influencing 

Is to be brisk and airy. 
With a step and a bound. 



With a frisk from the ground, 
I'll trip like any fairy. 

As once on Ida dancing 

Were three celestial bodies : 

With an air, and a face. 

And a shape, and a grace, 
111 chazm, like b^uty's goddess. 



10 



15 



A.h ! 'tis in vain ! 'tis aU> 'tis all in vain ! 
Death aud despair must end the fatal pain : 
Cold, cold despair, disguis'd like snow and rahn. 
Falls on my breast j bleak winds in tempests blow ; 
My veins all shiver, and my fingers gloir : tl 

My pulse beats a dead march for lost repose. 
And to a solid lump of ice my poor fond heart is 
froze. 

Or say, ye powers, my peace to crown. 

Shall I thaw myself, and drown 25 

Among the foaming billows ? 
Increasing all with tears I shed. 

On beds of ooze, and crystal pillo^-s. 
Lay down, lay down my loye-sick bend T 



No, no. 111 strait run mad, mad, mad ; 30 

That soon my heart,will warm ; 
When once the sense is fled, is fled. 

Love has no power to charm. 
Wild thro' the woods I'll fly, I'U fly, 

Robes, locks shall thus ^betore! 35 

A thousand, thousand times 111 dye 

Ere thus, thus in vain,-M«re thus in vain adora^ 



XXI. 
1 HE DISTRACTED LOVER, 



MAD SONG THE riFnf, 



»was written by Henry Carey, a celebrated com- 
poser of music at the Deginnine of the eighteenth 
century, and author of several little Theatrical Enter- 
tainments, which the reader may find enumerated in 
the " Companion to the Play-house," &c. The 
sprightliness of this songster's fancy could not pre- 
serve him from averymeUncholy catastrophe, which 
was efi^eeted by his own hand. In his roems, 4to. 
Lond. 1729, may be seen another mad song of this 
author, beginning thus : 

*' Gods ? I can never this endure. 
Death alone must be my cure," &c. 

I oo to the Elysian shade. 

Where sorrow ne'er thill wound me ; 
Where nothing shall my rest invade. 

But joy shul still surround me. 

I fly from Celia's cold disdain, ' 6 

From her disdain I fly ; 
She is the cause of all my pain, 

For her alone I die. 



I Her eyes are brighter than the mid-day sun, 
When he but half his radiant course has run, 10 
When his meridian glories gaily shine, 
And gild all nature with a warmth divine. 

See yonder river's flowing tide, 

W hich now so full appears ; 
Those streams, that do so swifUy glide, 25 

Are nothing but my tears. 

There I have wept till I could weep no more. 

And curst mine eyes, when they have wept their 

store: 
Then, like the clouds, that rob the azure main, 
I've drain'd the flood to weep it back again. tO 

Pity my pains. 

Ye gentle swains \ 
Cover me with ice and snow, 
I scorch, I burn, I flame« I glow 1 
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LILLI BURLERO. 



18r 



Furies, tear me. 

Quickly bear me 
To the dismal shades below ! 

Where jelling, and howlint^, 

And ffnimblingf, and rrowling, 
Strike the ear with homd woe. 

Hissing snakes, 
Fieiy lakes 



25 



SO 



Would be a pleasure, and a cure 
Not all the hells, 
Where Pluto dwells. 

Can give such pain as I endure 

To some peaceful plain conrey me. 
On a mosaey carpet lay me, 
Fan me with ambrosial breeze, 
Let me die, and so have ease * 



.r> 
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XXII. 
THE FRANTIC LADY, 

MAD tONO THS SIXTH, 



This, like Number XX. was originallT sung in 
ene of D'Urley's Comedies of Don Quixote, (first 
acted about the year 1694) and was probably com- 
posed by that popular songster, who died Feb. 26, 
1783. 

This is printed in the " Hire, a Collection of 
Songs," 4 Tols. 1721, l2mo. where may be found 
two or three other mad songs not admitted into 
these Tolumes. 

I BURir, my brain consumes to ashes i 
Ksch eye-ball too like lightning flashes ! 
Within my breast there glows a solid fire. 
Which in a thousand t^^ oan*t expire ! 

Blow, blow, the winds' great ruler ! 5 

Bring the Po, and the Ganges hither, 
Tis sultry weather ; 



Pour them all on my sou},. 
It will hiss like a coal. 
But be never the cooler. 

Twas pride hot as hell. 
That first made me rebell. 
From loTe*s awful throne a curst angel I fell ) 
And mourn now my fate. 
Which myself did create : 
Fool, fool, that consider'd not when I was well ! 



10 



15 



Adieu ! ye yain transporting joys ! 
OflT ye vain fantastic toys ! 
That aress this face— this body — ^to allure ! 
Bring me daggers, poison, nre ! 20 

Since scorn is tum'd into desire. 
All hell feels not the rage, which I, poor I, endure. 



XXIII. 
LILLI BURLERO. 



The following rhymes, slight and insignificant as 
they may now seem, bad once a more powerful efiect 
than either the Philippics of Demosthenes, or Cicero ; 
and contributed not a little towards the great revolu- 
tion in 1688. Let us hear a contemporary writer. 

*' A foolish ballad was made at that time, treating 
the Papists, and chiefly the Irish, in a very ridiculous 
manner, which had a mirden said to be Iridi words, 
' Lero, lero, lillibnrlero,' that made an impression on 
the [king's] army, that cannot be imagined by those 
that saw it not The whole army, and at last the 
people, both in city and country, were Binging it 
perpetually. And perhaps never had so slight a 
thing so great an effect." — Burnet 

It was written, or at least republished, on the 
Earl of Tyroonnel's going a second time to Ireland 
in October 1688. Perhaps it is unnecessary to 
mention, that General Richard Talbot, newly created 
Earl of Tyrconnel, had been nominated by King 
James IL to the lieutenancy of Ireland in 1686, on 
account of his being a furious papist, who had 
recommended himself to hb bigoted master by his 
arbitrary treatment of the protestants in the pre- 
ceding year, when only lieutenant general, and 



whose subsequent conduct fully justified his ex- 
pectations and their fears. The violence of his 
administration may be seen in any of the histories of 
those times : particularly in Bisnop King's " State 
of the Protestanto in Ireland," 1691, 4to. 

LUliburlero and BuUen-a-lah are said to have been 
the words of distinction used among the Irish Pa- 
pists in their massacre of the Protestants in 1641. 

Ho ! broder Teag^e, dost hear de decree ? 

Lilli burlero. buUen a-la. 
Dat we shall have a new deputie, 
Lilli burlero, buUen a-la. 
Lero lero, lilli burlero, lero lero, bullen a-la, b 
Lero lero, lilli burlero, lero lero, bullen a-la. 

Ho ! bj shaint Tyburn, it is de Talbote : 

Lilli, &c. 
And he will cut de Englishmen's troate. 

Lilli, &c. 10 



Yen 7, Ho by my fthool, aL cd. 
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THE BRAES OF YARROW. 



Doagb by my thoul de English do praat, 

LiUi, &C. 
De law*s on dare side, and Craiah knows what. 

Lillii &0. 

But if dispenoe do come from de pope, 15 

lilli, &c. 
We'U hang Magna Charta and dem in a rope. 

Lilli, &c. 

For de good Talbot is made a lord, 

LUli, &c. SO 

And with braye lads is coming aboard : 

Lilli, &c. 

Who all in France have taken a sware, 

Lilli, &c. 
Dat dey will have no protestant heir. 95 

Lilli, &c. 

Ara ! but why does he stay behind ? 

Lilli, &c. 
Ho ! by my shoul 'tis a protestant wind. 

LilU, &c SO 

But see de Tyroonnel is now come ashore, 

Lilli, &c. 
And we shall have commissions gillore. « 

lilli, &c. 



And he dat will not go to de mass, 35 

Lilli, &c. 
Shall be turn out. and look like at ass. 

Lilli, &c. 

Now, now de hereticks all go down, 

Lilli. Sec. 40 

By Chrish and shaint Patrick, de nation's oar own. 

Lilli, &c 

Dare was an old prophesy found in a bog, 

Lilli, &c. 
" Ireland shall be rul'd by an ass and a dog." 45 

Lilli, &c. 

And now dis prophesy is come to pass, 

Lilli, 6cc. 
For Talbot's de dog, and Ja** is de ass. 

Lilli, &c. 

*«* The foregoing song is attributed to Lord 
Wharton in a small pamphlet, irtitled, '* A true n- 
lation of the several tacts and curcumstances of the 
intended riot and tumult on Queen Klizabeth's birth- 
day, &c." third edition, London, 1712, prioe 2d.— 
See p. 5, viz. "A late Viceroy [of Ireland,] whobt* 
so often boasted himself upon his talent for mischief, 
invention, lying, and for making a certain LiUUmf' 
ten Sang ; with which, if you will believe biioself, 
he sung a deluded prince out of three kingdoms." 



XXIV. 
THE BRAES OF YARROW, 



IN IMrrATXON OP THE AKaSNT SOOTS MAMNEB, 



—was written by Willism Hamilton, of Bangour, 
Esq. who died Mareh 25, 1754, b^ 50. It is 
printed from an elegant edition of his Poems, pub- 
lished at Edinburgh, 1760, 12mo. This song was 
written in imitation of an old Scottish Ballad on a 
similar subject, with the same burden to each^stanza. 

A. Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny bonny bride. 
Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow. 

Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny bonny bride. 
And think nse mair on the Braes of Yarrow. 

B. Where gat ye that bonny bonny bride ? 5 
Where gat ye that winsome marrow? 

A, I gat her where I dare na weil be seen, 
Pumg the birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 

Weep not, weep not, my bonny bonny bride. 

Weep not, weep not, my winsome marrow } 10 

Nor let thy heart lament to leive, 
Puing tne birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 

B. Why does she weep, thy bonny bonny bride 1 
Why does she weep thy winsome marrow t 

And why dare ye nae mair weil be seen 15 

Piling the birks on the Braes of Yarrow? 

A, Lang maun she weep, lang maun she, maun she 
weep, 

Lang maun she weep with dule end sorrow ; 
And lang maun I nae mair weil be seen 

Puing the birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 20 



For she has tint her Inver, luver dear. 
Her luver dear, the cause of sorrow ; 

And I hae slain the comliest swain, 

That eir pu'd birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 

Why rins thy stream, O Ysrrow, Yarrow, reid ? 25 
\\'hy on thy braes heard the voice of sorrow ? 

And why yon melancholious weids 
Hung on the bonny birks of Yarrow ? 



What's yonder floats on the rueful rueful flade ? 

What^s yonder floats ? O dule and sorrow ! 
O 'tis he Uie comely swain I slew 

Upon the duleful Braes of Yarrow. 



SO 



Wash, O wash his wounds, his wounds in tears, 
His wounds in tears with dule and sorrow ; 

And wrap his limbs in mourning weids, S5 

And lay him on the Braes of Yarrow. 

Then build, then build, ye sisten, sisters sad. 
Ye sistera sad, his tomb with sorrow ; 

And weep around in waeful wise 
His hapless ht» on the Braes of Yarrow. 44 

Curse ye, curse ye, his useless, useless shield. 
My arm that wrought the deed of sorrow. 

The fatal spear that pierc'd his breast. 

His comely breast on the Braes of Yarrow. 

Yer. 43, What followi m aot ia r irae oopkt. 



ADMIRAL HOSIER'S GHOST. 
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I Did I not warn thee, not to, not to lure ? 
I And warn from fight ? bnt to my sorrow 
Too ntbly bauld a stronger arm 
Thott mett'st, and feU'at on the Braea of Yarrow. 

I Sweet amelU the birk, g^reen growa, green grows 
the grass. 
Yellow on Yarrow's bank the gowan, 50 

Fair hanga the apple fzae the rock, 
Sweet the wa^e of Yarrow Jlowan. 

Flows Yarrow aweet? as aweet, as sweet flows 
Tweed, 

As green its grass, its gowan as yellow, 
As aweet amells on its braes the birk. 

The apple frae its rock as mellow. 



55 



Fair was thy Inre, fair fair indeed thy lure. 
In flow'ry bands thou didst him fetter ; 

Tho' he was fair, and weil beluT'd again 
Than me he never luy'd thee better. 60 

Busk ye, then busk, my bonny bonny bride. 
Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow, 

Bnsk ya, and lure me on the banks of Tweed, 
Ana think nae mair on the Braes of Yarrow. 

C. How can I bnsk a bonny bonny bride ? 65 

How can I busk a winsome marrow ) 

How Ittve him upon the banks of Tweed, 
That slew my lure on the Braea of Yarrow ? 

O Yarrow fields, may never never rain 

Nor dew thy tender blossoms cover, 70 

For there was basely alain my luve, 

Hy luve, as he had not been a lover. 

The boy put on his robes, his robes of green. 
His purple vest, 'twas my awn sewing : 

Ah ! wretched me ! I little, Utile kenn*d 75 

He was in these to meet his ruin. 

The boy took out his milk-white, milk-white steed, 

Unheedful of my dule and sorrow : 
But era the toofall of the night 

He lay a corpa on the Braea of Yarrow. 80 



Much I rejoye'd that waeful waeful day ; 

I sang, my voice the woods returning : 
But lang era night the spear was flown. 

That slew my luve, and left me mourning. 



What can my barbarous barbarous father do. 

But with Lis cruel rage pursue me 1 
My luver's blood is on thy spear, 

IHow canst thou, barbtfous man, then wooe me 1 
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My happy alsters may be. may be proud 
With cruel and ungentle scoffin'. 

May bid me seek on Varrow's Braes 
My luver nailed in his coflln. 
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My brother Douglas may upbraid, upbraid, 
And Btrive with threatning words to muve me : 

My luver'a blood is on th^ spear, 95 

How canst thou ever bid me luve thee 1 



Yes, yes, prepare the bed, the bed of luve. 
With bridal sheets my body cover, 

Unbar, ye bridal maids, the door, 
Let in the expected husband lover. 
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But who the expected husband husband is? 

His hands, methinks, are bath'd in slaughter : 
Ah me ! what ghastly spectre's yon 

Comes in his pale shroud, bleeding after? 

Pale as he is, here lay him, la)^ him down, 105 

O lay his cold head on my pillow ; 
Take aff, take aff theae bridal weids. 

And crown my careful head with willow. 

Pale tho' thou art, yet best, yet best beluv'd, 

O could my warmth to life restore thee ! 110 

Yet lye all night between my breists, 
No youth lay ever there before thee. 

Pale, pale indeed, O luvely luvely youth ! 

Forgive, forgive so foul a slaughter : 
And lye all night between my bnests ; 115 

No youth shall ever lye there after. 

A, Return, return, O mournful, mournful bride. 

Return, and dry thy useless sorrow : 
Hiy luver heeds none of thy sighs, 

He lyes a corps in the Biaes of Yarrow. ISO 
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XXV. 
ADMIRAL HOSIER'S GHOST. 



a Party Song written by the ingenious 
author of " Leomdas" *, on the taking of Porto Bello 
from the Spaniards by Admiral Vernon, Nov. it, 
1759^ — ^The case of Hosier, which is hero so pathe- 
tically repreaented, waa briefly this. In April 1796, 
that commander was aent with a strong fleet into the 
Spaniah West-Indies, to block up tlie galleons in 
the ports of that country, or, should they presume to 
come out, to seine and cany them into England : he 



* Afl Inceniona cormpondent ioforiaa the Editor, that 
tiuft Baltod hath iMca alio auribatcd to ikc late Lord Batk. 



accordingly arrived at the Bastimentos near Porto 
Bello, but'being employed rather to overawe than to 
attack the Spaniards, with whom it was probably 
not our interest to go to war, he continued long in- 
active on that station, to his own greet regret. He 
afterwards removed to Carthagena, and remained 
cruising in these seas, till far the greater part of his 
men perished deplorably by the diseases of that un- 
healtny climate. Thia brave man, seeing his best 
oflicera and men thus daily swept away, his ships 
exposed to inevitable destruction, and hmiself made 
the sport of the enemy, is said to have died of a 
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broken heart Such is the account of Smollett, com- 
pared with that of other less partial writers. 

The followinflf song is commonly accompanied 
with a Second Part, or Answer, which being of in- 
ferior merit, and apparently written by another 
hand, hath been rejected. 

As near Porto-Bello lying 

Od the gently swelling flood. 
At midnight with streamers flying 

Our triumphant navy rode ; 
Tiiere while Vernon sate all^lorious 5 

From the Spaniards' late defeat : 
And his crews, with shouts victorious. 

Drank success to England's fleet : 

On a sudden shrilly sounding. 

Hideous yells and shrieks were heard ; 10 

Then each heart with fear confounding, 

A sad troop of ghosts appear'd, 
All in dreary hammocks shrouded, 

Which for winding-sheets they wore. 
And with looks by sorrow clouded 15 

Frowning on that hostile shore. 

On them gleam'd the moon's wan lustre. 

When the shade of Hosier bravo 
His pale bands was seen to muster 

Rising from their watery grave. 20 

O'er the gliounering wave he hy'd him, 

Where the Burford • rear'd her sail. 
With three thousand ghosts beside him. 

And in groans did Vernon hail. 

Heed, oh heed our fatal story, 35 

I am Hosier's injur'd ghost, 
You who now have purchas'd glory 

At this place where I was lost ! 
Tho' in Porto-Bello's ruin 

Vou now triumph free from fears, 30 

W'hen you think on our undoing, 

You will mix your joy with tears. 

See these mournful spectres sweeping 

Ghastly o'er this hated wave. 
Whose wan cheeks are stain'd with weeping ; 35 

These were English captains brave. 
Murk those numbers pale and horrid. 

Those were once my sailors bold : 
Lo, each hangs his drooping forehead, 

While his dismal tale is told. 40 



* Admiral Vernoo's ship. 



I, bv twenty sail attended. 

Did this Spanish town affright : 
Nothing then its wealth defended 

But my orders not to fight. 
Oh ! that in this rollmg ocean * 

I had cast them with disdain, 
And obey'd my heart's warm motion 

To have quell'd the pride of Spain ! 

For resistance I could fear none. 

But with twenty ships had done 
What thou, brave and nappy Vernon, 

Hast atchiev'd with six alone. 
Then the bastimentos never 

Had our foul dishonour seen. 
Nor the sea the sad receiver 

Of this gallant train had been. 

Thus, like thee, proud Spain dismaying. 

And her galleons leading home. 
Though condemn'd for disobeying, 

I had met a traitor's doom. 
To have fallen, my country crj^ing 

He has play'd an English pert. 
Had been better far than dying 

Of a griev'd and broken heart 

Unrepining at thy glory, 

Thy successful arms we bail ; 
But remember our sad story, 

And let Hosier's wrongs prevail. 
Sent in this foul clime to languish, 

Think what thousands fell in vain. 
Wasted with disease and anguish. 

Not in glorious battle slain. 

Hence with all my train attending 

From their oozy tombs below. 
Thro' the hoary foam ascending. 

Here I feed my constant woe : 
Here the bastimentos viewing. 

We recal our shameful doom. 
And our plaintive cries renewing. 

Wander thro' the midnight gloom. 

O'er these waves for ever mourning 

Shall we roam depriv'd of rest, 
If to Britain's shores returning 

You neglect my just request ; 
After this proud foe subduing. 

When your patriot friends you see. 
Think on vengeance for my ruin. 

And for England sham'd in me. 
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JEMMY DAWSON. 
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XXVI. 

JEMMY DAWSON. 



ii 



James Dawson was one of the Manchester rebels, 
who was hanged, drawn, and qnartered, on Kenning- 
ton-common, in the county of Surrey, July 30, 1746. 
This ballad is founded on a remarlnble fact, which 
was reported to hare happened at his execution. It 
was written by the late William Shenstone, Esq. 
soon after the event, and has been printed amongst 
bis posthumous works, 2 vols. 8to. It is here given 
from a MS. which contained some small variations 
from that printed copy. 

CoMs listen to my mournful tale, 

Ye tender hearts, and lovers dear ; 
Nor will YOU scorn to heave a sigh, 

N or will you blush to shed a tear. 

And thou, dear Kitty, peerless maid, 5 

Do thou a pensive ear incline ; 
For thou canst weep at every woe. 

And pity every plaint, but mine. 

Young Dawson was a gallant youth, 

A brighter never tro3 the plain ; 10 

And well he lov'd one charming maid. 

And dearly was he lov'd again. 

One tender maid she lov'd him dear. 

Of gentle blood the damsel came, 
And faultless was her beauteous form, 15 

And spotless was her virgin fame. 

But curse on party *s hateful strife, 

That led the faithful youth astray 
The day the rebel clans appear*d : 

O had he never seen tluit day ! SO 

I Their colours and their sash he wore, 
And in the fatal di^^ss was found ; 
And now he must that death endure, 

Which gives the brave the keenest wound. 

How pale was then his true love's cheek 95 

When Jemmy's sentence reach'd her ear ! 

For never yet did Alpine snows 
So pale, nor yet so chill appear. 

With Altering voice she weeping said, 
Ob, Dawson, monarch of my heart, 30 

Think not thy death shall end our loves, 
For thou and I will never part. 

Yet might sweet mercy find a plac*>. 
And bring relief to Jemmy's woes, 

O George, without a prayer for thee 33 

My orisons should never close. 
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The gracious prince that gives him life 
Would crown a never-dying flame. 

And every tender babe I bore 

Should learn to Usp the giver's name. 
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But though, dear youth, thou shonld'st be dragg'd 

To yonder ignominious tree, 
Thou 'shalt not want a faitliful friend 

To share thy bitter fate with thee. 

then her mourning-coach was call'd, 45 

The ^edge mov*d slowly on before ; 

Tho' borne in a triumphal car. 

She had not lov'd her favourite more. 

She followed him, prepar'd to view 

The terrible behests of law ; 
And the last scene of Jemmy's woes 

W^ith calm and stedfast eye she saw. 

Distorted was that blooming face, 
Which she had fondly lov*d so long : 

And stifled was that tuneful breath, 55 

Which in her praise had sweetly sung : 

And severed was that beauteous neck. 
Round which her arms had fondly clos'd : 

And mauffled was that beauteous breast, 
On which her love-sick head repos'd : 

And ravish*d was that constant heart. 

She did to every heart prefer ; 
For though it could his king forget, 

'Twaa true and loyal still to her. 

Amid those unrelenting flames 
She bore this constant heart to see ; 

But when 'twas moulder'd into dust. 
Now, now, ^e cried, I'll follow thee. 

My death, my death alone can show 

The pure and lasting love I bore : 70 

Accept, heaven, of woes like ours, 

And let us, let us weep no more. 



The dismal scene was o'er and past, 
The lover's mournful hearse retir'd ; 

The maid drew back her languid head, 
And sighing forth his name expir'd. 
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Tho* justice ever must prevail, 

llie tear my Kitty sheds is due ; 
For seldom shall she hear a tale 

So sad, so tender, and so true. 80 
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POEMS ON KING ARTHUR. 



SERIES THE THIRD. 



BOOK I. 



An ordinary son^ or ballad, that is the delight of the common people, cannot fail to please all such 
readers as are not unqualified for the entertainment by their affectation or their ignorance ; and the rea^ton 
is plain, because the same paintings of nature which recommend it to the most ordinary reader will appear 
beautiful to the most refined. 

Addison, in Spictator, No. 70. 

I. 
POEMS ON KING ARTHUR, &c. 



The third series being chiefly devoted to romantic 
subjects, may not be improperly introduced with a 
few slight strictures on the old metrical romances : 
a subject the more worthy attention, as it seems not 
to have been known to such as have written on the 
nature and origin of books of chivalry, that the first 
com]x>sitions of this kind were in verse, and usually 
sung to the. harp. 

ON THE ANCIENT METRICAL 
ROMANCES, &c 

I. The first attempts at oompositionn among all 
barbarous nations are ever foand to be poetrv' and 
song. The praises of their gods, and the achieve- 
ments of their heroes, are usually chanted at their 
festival meetings. These are the first rudiments of 
history. It is in this manner that the savages of 
North America preserve the memory of past events * : 
and the same method is known to have prevailed 
among our Saxon ancestors, before they quitted 
their German forests f. The ancient Britons had 
their bards, and the Gothic nations their scalds or 
popu^ poets t» whose business it was to record the 
victories of their warriors, and the genealogies of 
their princes, in a kind of narrative songs, which 
were committed to memory, and delivered down 
from one reciter to another. So long as poetry con- 
tinued a distinct profession, and while tne bard, or 
acald, was a regular and stated officer in the prince's 
court, these men are thought to have performed the 
functions of the historian pretty faithfully ; for 
though their narrations would be apt to receive a 
good deal of embellishment, they are supposed to 
have had at the bottom so much of truth as to serve 
for the basis of more regular annals. At least suc- 
ceeding historians have taken up with the relations 
of these rude men, and, for want of more authentic 
records, hare agreed to allow them the credit of true 
history^ 



* Vid. Luitean Moean dcs Sanvases, t ii. Dr. Browne's 
Hist, of the Rise and Prosress of Poetry, 
t Geriiuni celebrant carmlnlbns antiqnls (qnod anjim 

Kod iUos memoriaB et amiallnm eenos est) Taistonem, &c 
icll. Germ. e. 2. 

I Barth. Antiq. Dan. lib. L cap. 10.— Wormii Literatora 
Ranica, ad finem. 

$ See *' Northern Antlqnities, or a Description of the 
M4nn«n, Customs, &c. of the ancient Danes and other 
nufiheni Nations, translated from the French of M Mallet," 
1770, t vol. <tvo (vol. i. p. 49, 6tc*) 



After letters began to prevail, and history assumed 
a more stable form, by being committed to plain 
simple prose ; these songs of the scalds or bards 
began to be more amusing tbanusefuL And in 
proportion as it became their business chiefly to 
entertain and delight, they gave more and more into 
embellishment, and set off their recitals with such 
marvellous fictions as were calculated to captivate 
gross and ignorant minds. Thus began stories of 
adventurers with i^iants and dragons, and witches 
and enchanters, and all the monstrous extravagances 
of wild imagination, unguided by judgment and 
uncorrected by art*. This seems to be the troe 
origin of that species of romance which so loof^ 
celebrated feats of chivalry', and which at first in 
metre, and afterwards in prose, was the ^itertain- 
ment of our ancestors, in common with their con- 
temporaries on tlie Continent, till the satire of 
Cervantes, or ratlier the increase of knowledge and 
cla.ssical literature, drove them off the stage, to 
make room for a more refined species of fiction, 
under the name of French romances, cofued from the 

Greek t. 

That our old romances of chivalry may be derived 
in a lineal descent from the ancient historical longs 
of the Gothic bards and scalds, will be shown below, 
and indeed appears the more evident, as manv of 
those songs are still preserved in the north, woicb 
exhibit all the seeds of chivalry before it became a 
solemn institution t. " Chivalry, as a distinct mih- 
tary order, conferred in the way of investiture, and 
accompanied with the solemnity of an oath, and 
otiier ceremonies," was of later date, and sprung out 
of the feudal constitution, as an elegant writer has 
clearly shown §. But the ideas of chivalry prevailed 
long before in all the Gothic nations, and may be 
discovered as in emlHryo in the customs, manners, 
and opinions of every branch of that people. That 
fondness of going in quest of adventorea, that ^irit 
of challenging to single combat, and that l e sp ee ifa l 
complaisance shown to the fair sex (so different 
from the manners of the Greeks and Romans), all 
are of Gothio origin, and may be traced up to the 



* Vid. infkra, pp. 4, 5, ftc. 
t Vis. Astraea, Cassandra, Clelia, &c. 
i Mallet, vid. Northern Antiquities, vd. i. p. 31S, ix, 
vol. ii. p. SM, &C. 
^ Letters conceraia^ Chivalry, 8vo. 1783. 
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etrlieat times amoog all the nortbem nations*. 
These existed long^ iMfore the feudal am, though 
they were called fc^ and stren|^ened in a peculur 
manner under that oonstitation, and at length arrired 
to their full matority in the times of the Crusades, 
80 replete with romantie adventures f. 

£yen the common arhitrary fictions of romance 
were (as is hinted abore) most of them familiar to 
the ancient scalds of the north, long before the time 
«f the eruaades. They beliered the existence of 
giants and dwarfs | ; they entertained opinions not 
vnlike the voMe modem notion of fairies $ ; they 
were strongly possessed with the belief of spells and 
enchantment II ; and were fond of inventing combats 
with dragons and monsters f . 

The opinion therefore seems very untenable, 
which some learned and ingenious men hare enter- 
tained, that the turn for cmvalry, and the taste for 
that species of romantic fiction were caught by the 
Spaniards from the Arabians or Moors after their 
invasion of Spain, and from the Spaniards trans- 
flutted to che bards of Armorioa**, and thus diffused 

* Mallet. 

i The secda ot ckivalry ipnuig «p so natarally oat of the 
origimd mannen and opiai<ms o( the northera nations, that 
It is not credible they aitne m> iaie at after the etUbUahment 
of liie fendal Qstem, mach leas the enuade*. Nor again, that 
the ramanoes of chivalry were traniniitied to other nations, 
tbro^ the Spaniafds, flrom the Moors and Arabians. Had 
ikl« been the case, the first French Romaneet of chivalry 
woold luve been on Moorish or at least Spanish subjects : 
whems the most ancient stories of this Icind, whether in prose 
or verse, whether in Italian, French, Enclish, ftc. are chiefly 
on tlie aab^ecta of Chariema(ne, and the Paladins; or of oar 
British Artbar, and his liniahu of the Round Table, &c. being 
evidently borrowed (h>m the fabuloos Chronicles of the sup- 
posed Aivfabishop Tarptn, and of Jeffiery of Monnioath. Not 
tat some of the oldest and moat popnlar French romances are 
also on Norman snbjects, as Htekard Sam^mr, Robert Le 
DiaUe, &c ; wliere«s 1 do not recollect so mnch as one in 
which die scene is laid in Spain, mnch less among the Moors, 
or descriptive of Mahometan manners. Even in AnuuUt de 
GnU, said t» have been the first romance printed In Spain, 
the scene is laid in Caul and Britain ; and the manners are 
French : which plainly shews from what school this species 
of fabRng was learnt and transmitted to the sonlhern nations of 
Earope. 

I Mallet, North. Antiqiiities, voL i. p. 36 ; vol. U. passim. 

i Olans YereL ad Hervarer Saga, pp. 44, 4ft. Hickes's 
I Thesam-. vol. ii. p. 811. Northern Antiquities, vol. iL passim. 

I Ibid. ToL i. ppb SO, 874, &c voL U. p. SIS, &c 

n RoUoTs Saca. cap. 89, && 

** It Is pecuDarly unfortunate that such as maintain this 
opinloaaieoUiged to take their first step ftom the Moorish 
provinces in Spain, without one intermediate resting-place, to 
Armorka or Brelagne, the province in Prance from them 
most remote, not more la snuation than in the manners, 
habits, and language of its Welch Inhabitants, which are 
allowed to have been derived from this island, as must have 
been their traditions, songs, and fiibles ; being doubtless all 
of Celtic original. See p. 3. of the •* Dissenation on the 
Origin of Romantic Fiction in Europe," prefixed to Mr. 
Tkoa. Warton's History of English Poetry, voL L 1774, 4to. 
If any pen could have supported this darling hypothesis of 
Dr. wartartoa, that of this ingenious criilc would have 
elfected h. But under the general term Oriental he seems 
to consider the ancient inhabitants «if the north and south of 
AsU as having all the same manners, traditions, and fU>les ; 
and because the secluded people of Arabia took the lead under 
the religion and empire of Mahomet, therefore every thine 
must be derived from them to the noilhern Asiatics in the 
remotest ages, &e. With as much reason under the word 
Occidmial^ we mlgfit represent the early traditions and 
fables of the north and south of Europe to have been the 
•ame; and that the Gothic mythology of Scandinavia the 
Che DmUic or Celtic of Gaul and Britain, differed not ftx>m 
Che classic of Greece and Rome. 

There is not room here for a ftdl examination of the minuter 
nrf nments, or rather rflgfat coincidences, by which our agree- 
able dissertator endeavours to maintain and defend this 
favowlte opinion of Dr. W. who has been himself so com- 



through Britain, France, Italy, Germany, and the 
north. For it seems utterly incredible that one rude 
people should adopt a peculiar taste and manner of 
writing or thinking from another, without borrowing 
at the same time any of their particular stories and 
fables, without appearing to know any thing of their 
heroes, history, laws, and religion. When the Ro- 
mans began to adopt and imitate the Grecian litera- 
ture, they immediately naturalized all the Grecian 
fables, hutories, and religious stories ; which be- 
came as familiar to the poets of Rome as of Greece 
itself. Whereas all the old writers of chiyalry, and 
of that speciee of romance, whether in prose or 
verse, whether of the northern nations, or of Britain, 
Fnmce, and Italy, not excepting Spain itself*, 
appear utterly unacquainted with whatever relates 
to the Mahometan nations. Thus with regard to 
their religion, they constantly represent uem as 
worshiping idols, as payinar adoration to a golden 
image of Mahomet, or else uiey confound them with 
the ancient Pagans, &C And indeed, in all other 
respects they are so grossly igDorant of the customs, 
manners, and opinions of every branch of that peo- 
ple, especially of their heroes, champions, and local 
stories, as almost amounts to a demonstration that 
they did not imitate them in their songs or romances : 
for as to dragons, serpents, necromancies, &c. why 
should these be thought only derived from the 
Moors in Spain so late as after the eighth century 1 
since notions of diis kind appear too familiar to the 
northern • scalds, and enter too deeply into all the 
northern mythology, to hare been transmitted to the 
unlettered Scandiimvians, from so distant a country, 

eetely confuted by Mr. Tyrwhitt. (See his notes on*' Love's 
iibour Lost," &c.) But some of his positions It will be 
snfficirnt to mentiun: such as the referring the Gog aud 
Ma^ug, which our old Christian banls might have had fh>m 
Scripture, to the Jagukntga and A1a(^mige of the Arabians 
and Fenians, &c. (p. 13.)— That " we may venture to afBrm, 
that this [Geoffrey of Monmouth's] Chronicle, supposed to 
contain the ideas ot the Welch bards, entirely consists of 
Arabian Inventions." (p. 13.)— And that, " as Geoffrey's 
History is the grand repositorv of the acta of Arthur, so a 
fabulous history, ascribed to Turpin, it the ground-work of 
all the chimerical legends which nave been related concern* 
Ing the conquests of Charlemagne and his twelve peers. Its 
subject is the expulsion of the Saracens from Spain ; and it 
is filled with fictions evidently congenial to those which cha- 
racterise Geoffrey's History." (p. J7.)— That Is, as he after- 
wards expresses it. ** lavishly decorated by the Arabian 
fablen." (d. 5S.>'We shouM haidly have expected that the 
Arabian fablers wouhl have been lavish in decorating a Ills, 
tory of their enemy ; but what is singular, as an instance and 
proof of this Arabian origin of the fictions of Turpin, a pas- 
sage is quoted fh>m hto fourth chapter, wliieh I shall beg leave 
to offer, as affording decisive evidence that they could not 
possibly be derived from a Mahometan sourre. Sc. ** Thm 
Christians under Chariemagne are said to have found in 
Spain a golden idol, or Image c4 Mahomet, as high as a bird 
can fly. — It was framed by Mahomet himself of the purest 
metal, who, by his knowledge in necromancy, had sealed 
up within it a le^n of diabolical spirits. It held in its hand 
a prodigious club; and the Saracens had a prophetic tradi- 
tion, that this club should fhll fh>m the hand of the image in 
that year when a certain king should be bom in France, &c. 
Vid.Jp. 18, Note. 

* The little narrative songs <m Morisco subjects, which 
the Spaniards have at present in great abundance, and 
which they call peculiarly ronumost, (see Series I. Book Hi. 
No. 10, &C.) have nothing in common with their proper 
rflmances(or histories)of chivalry ; which they call HiUorUu 
de CaoalierioM : these are evidendy imitations of the l^rench, 
and shew a great ignorance of Moorish manners : and with 
regard to the Morisco, or mn^f^omoHcet, they do not seem 
of very great antiquity : few of them appear, from their 
subjects, much earlier than (he reduction (if Granada, in the 
fifteenth century : from which period, I believe, may be 
plainly traced, among the Spanish writers, a more perfect 
knowledge of Moorish customs, &c. 
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at 80 late a period. If thej may not be allowed to 
have brought these opinions witli them in their 
original migrations from the north of Asia, they 
will be far more likely to have borrowed them irom 
the Latin poets after the Roman conquests in Gaul, 
Britain, Germany, &c. For I believe one may 
challenge the maintainors of this opinion to produce 
any Arabian poem or history, that could possibly 
have been then known in Spain, which resembles the 
old Gothic romances of chivalry half so much as the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid. 

But we well know that the Scythian nations situate 
in the countries about Pontus, Colchis, and tlie 
Euxine sea, were in all times in&mous for their 
magic arts ; and as Odin and his followers are said 
to have come precisely from those parts of Asia, we 
can readily account for the prevalence of fictions of 
this sort among the Gothic nations of the north, 
without fetching them from the Moors in Spain, 
who for many centuries after their irruption lived in 
a state of such constant hostility with the unsubdued 
Spanish Christians, whom they chiefly pent up in 
the mountains, as gave them no chance of learning 
their music, poetry, or stories ; and this, together 
with the religious hatred of the latter for their cruel 
invaders, will account for the utter ignorance of the 
old Spanish romancers in whatever relates to the 
Mahometan nations, although so nearly their own 
neighbours. 

On the other hand, from the local customs and sit- 
uations, from the known manners and opinions of 
the Gothic nations in the North, we can easily ac- 
count for all the ideas of chivalry, and its peculiar 
fictions*. For, not to mention their distinguished 
respect for the fair sex, so different from the man- 
ners of the Mahometan nationsf, their national and 
domestic history so naturally assumes all the won- 
ders of this species of fabling, that almost all their 
historical narratives appear regular romances. One 
might refer, in proot of this, to the old northern 
Sagas in general : but, to give a particular instance, 
it will be sufficient to produce tne history of King 
Regner Lodbrog, a celebrated warrior and pirate, 
who reigned in Denmark about the year 800^. This 
hero signalized his youth by an exploit of gallantry. 
A Swedish prince nad a beautiful daughter, whom 
he intrusted (probably during some expedition) to 
the care of one of his officers, assigning a strong 
castle for their defence. The officer tell in love with 
his ward, and detained her in bis castle, spite of all 
the efforts of her father. Upon this he published a 
prochimation, through all the neighbouring coun- 
tries, that whoever would conquer the ravisher. and 
rescue the lady, should have her in marriage. Ot all 
that undertook the adventure, Regner alone was so 
happy as to achieve it ; he deliver^ the fair captive, 
and obtained her for his prize, it happened that 
the name of this discourteous officer was Orme, 
which, in the Islandic language signifies serpent : 
wherefore the scalds, to give the more poetical turn 
to the adventure, represent the lady as detained from 
her father by a dreadful dragon, and that Regner 
alew the monster to set her at liberty. This fabulous 
account of the exploit is riven in a poem still ex- 
tant, which is even ascribed to Regner himself, who 



* See Northern Anliqaitie*, puum. 
f Ibid. 

* S«xon Gram. p. 152, 133.>-M«llet, North. Aiuiq. voL i. 
p. 321. 



was a celebrated poet, and which records all the 
valiant achievements of his life •. 

With marvellous embellishments of this kind, tlie 
scalds early began to decorate their narrativee : and 
they were the more lavish of these in proportion as 
they departed from their original institution ; but it 
was a long time before they thought of deliver- 
ing a set of personages and adventures wholly 
feigned. Of the great multitude of romantic tal€s 
stiU preserved in the libraries of the north, most 
of them are supposed to have had some foun- 
dation in truth ; and the more ancient they are, 
the more they are believed to be connected with true 
historyf. 

It was not probably till after the historian and the 
bard had been long disunited, that the latter ven- 
tured at pure fiction. At length, when their busi- 
ness was no longer to instruct or inform, but merely 
to amuse, it was no longer needful for them to ad- 
here to trutii. Then succeeded fabulous songs and 
romances in verse, which for a long time prevailed 
in France and England, before they had books of 
chivalry in prose. Yet, in both these countrin, the 
minstrels still retained so much of their original 
institution- as frequently to make true emnts the 
subject of their songs ^; and, indeed, as daring the 
barbarous ages, the regular histories were almost aQ • 
written in Latin by the monks, the msmory of erentB 
was preserved and propagated among tlie ignorant 
laity, by scarce any other means than the popular 
sonn of the minstrels. 

II. The inhabitants of Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway, being the latest converts to Christianity, 
retained their original manners and opinions longer 
than the other nations of Gothic race : and, there- 
fore, they have preserved more of the genuine com- 
positions of their ancient poets than their southern 
neighbours. Hence the progress among them, from 
poetical history to poetical fiction, is very discern- 
ible: they have some old pieces, that are in effect 
complete romances of chivalry^. They have alsii 
(as hath been observed) a multitude of sagas|, oi 
histories on romantic subjects, containing a mixture 
of prose and verse of various dates, some of them 
written since the times of the crusades, otlien long 
before ; but their narratives in verse only are es- 
teemed the more ancient. 

Now, as the irruption of the Normsnsf into 
France under Rollo did not take .place till towards 
the beginning of the tenth century, at which time 
the Scaldic art was arrived to the highest perfection 
in RoUo's native country, we can easily trace the 
descent of the French and Engliah romances of chi- 
valry from the northern sagas. That conqueror 
doubtless carried many scalds with him from the 
north, who transmitted their skill to their children 
and successon. I'hese, adopting the religion, opi- 
nions, and language of the new country, substituted 



* See a Translation of this poem among '*Flve Pieces cf 
Rddic Poetry," printed for Dodslcy, J704, inK 

t Vid. Mallet, Northern Antiqnitict, pawim. 

t The Editor's MS. contains a maititnde of poeois Vf ihis 
latter Itind. It was probably fivm this castom of the niin- 
sirels that some of oar flist lusbtrians wrote tliclr chroakks 
in verse, as Robert of Gloaccster, Harding, «c 

$ See a specimen in 9d. vol. of Northern Antiqaities, Ac 
p. «48, Ac. 

il Kccardi Hist. Stad. Etym. 1711, p. 179, *c. Hkkn's 
Ihesanr, voi.ii, p. 314. 

^ U0. Nonbeni Men : being chiefly emigranta trom N«»< 
way, Denuiaric, Sec 
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the heroes of Christendom instead of thorn of their 
pegHm anoestors, and hegan to celebrate the feats of 
Clucrlemagne, Robmd, and Oliyer ; whose true his- 
tory they set off and embellished with the scaldie 
figments ef dwarfs, giants, dragons, and enchant- 
ments. The first mention we have in song of those 
heroes of duTaliy, ia in the mouth of a Normsn 
warrior at the conquest of England* ^ and this cir- 
cumstance alone would sufficiently account for the 
propagation of this kind of romantic poems among 
the French and English. 

Bat this is not all ; it is very certain that both 
the Anglo-Saxons and the Franlcs had brought with 
them, at their first emigrations into Britain and 
Gaul, the same fondness for the ancient songs of 
iSseir ancestors, which prevailed among the other 
Gothio tribes t> and that all their first annals were 
transmitted in these popular oral poems. This fond- 
ness they even retained long after their conversion 
to Christianity, as we learn from the examples of 
Charlemagne and Alfred^* No^ poetry, being thus 
the transmitter of facts, would as easily learn to 
>>Iend them with fictioi a in France and ^ghuid, as 
she is known to have done in the north, and that 
much sooner, for the reasons before assigned & This 
together with the example and influence of the Nor- 
mans, will easily account to us why the first ronSan- 
ees of chiTalry that appeared both in England and 
France | were composed in metre as a rude kind of 
epic songs. In both kingdoms, tales in verse were 
usually sung bv minstrels to the harp on festival oc- 
casions : and aoubtless, both nations derived their 
relish for this sort of entertainment from their Teu- 
tonic ancestors, without either of them borrowing it 
from the other. Among both people, narrative songs, 
«n true or fictitious subjects bad evidently obtained 
from the earliest times. But the professea romances 
of chivalry seem to have been first composed in 
France, where also they had their name. 

The Latin tongue, as is observed by an ingenious 
writerf , ceased to be spoken in France about the 
ninth century, and was succeeded by what was called 
the romance tongue, a mixture of the language of the 
Franks and bad Latin. As the songs of chivalry 
became the most popular compositions in that lan- 
guage, they were emphatically called Romans or 
Komants ; though this name was at first given to any 
piece of poetry. The romances of chivalry can be 
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* See the account of Taillefer in Eway and Note. 

t Ipaa cannlna roeinoriae mandabatic, et pnulU Initnrl 
decaaubftnt : qoa memoria tarn fortiniii gectoruin k nmjori- 
bnt painiioniin ad Imkatioaein animoa addereiar. Jmmanr 
4m d€ Goikis, 

X Jg^iJilMrtaa de Carolo nafna " Item barbara, et anti- 
qniMlma eaniiina,qaibD8 veternm regum actus et bella c«n«- 
baoinr, acrifwii.*' e. S0. 

Ajaerias de Mitndo macno. " Rex later bella, &c 

Sazoaicos'libroa reciiare, et mazlne carmioa Saxonica me- 
moriier diaeere, xliia imperare, et tolas assidue pro virlbas, 
■tiidk«ia»uoc BOO de»inebat." Ed. ITfSt, 8vo, p. 43. 

i See above, pp. 160, 188, &c. 

I The romances on the sobject of Perceval, San Graal, 
LanceloC da L«c, Tristan, &c. were among tlie first tb«i ap- 
peared io the French langnasK In prose, yet these were ori- 
giiully composed io metre : The Editor has in his possession 
a VCTV old French MS. in verse, containing L'trnden Roman 
d€ reroewl; and metrical copies of the others may be 
fonnd in the libraries of the cnrioas. See a note of Wanley 's 
ia Hart. Catalog. No. tt93, p. 40, &c /iicolsoo's Eng. 
Hiau Libranr, 3d. Bd. p. HI, &e.— See also a corioas collec- 
tton of old Flench romances, with Mr. Wanley's accoant of 
this mn of pieces, in Harl. MSS. Catal. 078, IMI. 

% The Anchor of the Essay on the Gcnias of Pope, p. S8S. 



traced as early as the eleventh century*. I know 
not if the Raman de Brut, writt«a in 11 55, was such : 
Bat if it was, it was by no means the first poem of 
the kinH ; others more ancient are still eztantf. And 
we have already seen, that, in the preceding century, 
when the Normans marched down to the battle of 
Hastings, they animated themselves, by singing (in 
some popular romance or ballad) the exploits of 
Roland and the other heroes of chivalry^. 

8o early as this I cannot trace the songs of chivalry 
in Englisn. The most ancient I have seen is that 
of Homechild, described below, which seems not 
older than the twelfth century. However, as this 
rather resembles the Saxon poetry than the French, 
it is not certain that the first English romances were 
translated from that language^. We have seen 
above, that a propensi^ to this kind of fiction pre 
vailed among all the Gothic nation8||; and though, 
after the Norman conquest, this country abounded 
with French romances, or with translations from the 
French, there is good reason to believe that the 
English had original pieces of their own. 

The stories ot King Arthur and his Round-Table 
may be reasoncbly supposed of the growth of this 
island ; both the French and the Armoricans probably 
had them trom Britain^f. The stories of Guy and 
Bevis, with some others, were probably the invention 
of English minstrels**. On the otner hand, the 
English procured translations of such romances as 
were most current in France : and in the Ust given 
at the conclusion of these remarks many are doubt- 
less of French orio^al. 

The first prose books of chivalry that appeared in 
our language were those printed by Caxtonff; at least. 



• Ibid. p. i83. Hist. Lit. tom. vl, viL 

t Yoi Prehce anx *' Fabiianx et Contes des Poetea Fran- 
9ois «des xil, xiii, xiv,et xv. sivcles, &c Paris, 17M, 3 
tom. ixmo." (a very cariona worlt). 

X See the account of TaUlefer ia Esaav, and Note. 
Aad see Rapin, Carte, &c. — Th\a song of Roland (whatever 
It was) continued for some centoriet to be usually sung by 
the French in their marches, if we may believe a modern 
French writer. *' Un Joor qn'on ckantoitla Chanson de Ro- 
laiid, comme c'etoit I'asage dans les marches. U y a long 
temps, dit U [John K. of France, who died inl304J, qu'on 
ne voit plus de Rolands, parmi lea Francois. On y verrolt 
encore des Rolaads, lul repondit on vieux Capitaine, s'Us 
avolent un Chaiiemagne k leur l^e." Vid. tom. iii, p. 209, 
des Essaies Hist, sur Paris de M. de Sainiefoix, who gives, 
as his authority, Boethiua in Hist. Scotorvm. This author, 
however, speaks of the complaint and repartee as made in 
an aswnibly of the states {xfooato senatu), and not upon 
any march, &c Vid. Boelh. lib. xv, foL 327. £d. Paris, 

$ See, on this subject. Notes on the Essay on the An- 
cient Minstrels, (s 2.) and (o o). 

II The first romances of chivalry among the Germans were 
in metre: they have some very ancient narrative songs 
(which they call LUder) not only on the fabulous heroes of 
their own country, but also on those of France and Britain, 
as Tristram, Arthur, Gawain, and the Knights von AerTaftl 
ronde. Vid. GoMasU Not in Eginhart. Vit. Car.Mag.4to, 
nil, jp. 807. ^ ^^. 

S l^e Welsh have still some very old romances about King 
Arthur; but as these are in prose, they are not probably 
their first pieces that were composed on that subjecu 

•• Itis most credible that these stories were originally of 
English invention, even if the only pieces now extant should 
be fbond to be translations from the French. "What now 
pass for the French originals were probably only amplifica- 
tioos, or enlargements of the old £ngli»h story. That the 
French romancers borrowed some thinn from the English, 
appears from the word Termagant, vrhich they took up from 
our minstrels, and corrupted into Tervagannte. See p. 10, 
andUloes. " Termagaunt." 

♦t Recuyel of the Hystoryes of Troy, 1471. Godfrye of 
Botoyne. 1481. Le Morte de Arthur, 1483. The Life of 
Charlemagne, 1485, &c. As the old minstrelsy wore oat. 
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these are the first I hmve been able to discover, and 
these are all translations from the French. Whereas 
romances of this kind had been long carrent in metre, 
and were so generally admired in the time of Chaucer, 
that his rhyme of Sir Thopos was evidently written 
to ridicule and burlesque them*. 

He expressly mentions several of them by name 
in a stanza, which I shall have occasion to quote 
more than once in this volume : 

Men speken of romaunces of pris 
Of Horn-Child, and of Ipotis 

Of Bevis, and Sire Guv 
Of Sire Libeux, and Pleindamour, 
But Sire Thopas, he bereth the flour 

Of real chevalriet. 

Most if not all of these are still extant in MS. in 
some or other of our libraries, as I shall shew in the 
conclusion of this slight essay, where I shall give a 
list of such metrical histories and romances as have 
fallen under my observation. 

As many of these contain a considerable portion 
of poetic merit, and throw great light on the manners 
ana opinions of former times, it were to be wished 
that some of the best of them were rescued from 
oblivion. A judicious collection of them accurately 
published, with proper illustrations, would be an 
important accession to our stock of ancient English 
literature. Many of them exhibit no mean attempts 
at epic poetry : and though full of the exploded 
fictions of chivalry, frequency display great descrip- 
tive and inventive powers in the barcU who com- 
posed them. They are at least generally equal to 
any other poetry of the same age. They cannot in- 
deed be put in competition with the nervous pro- 
ductions of so universal and commanding a genius as 
Chaucer ; but they have a simplicity that makes 
them be read with less interruption, and be more 
easily understood ; and they are far more spirited and 
entertaining than the tedious allegories of Gower, or 
the dull and prolix legends of Lydgate. Yet, while 
so much stress was laid upon the writings of these 
last, by such as treat of English poetry, the old metri- 
cal romancM, though far more popular in their time, 
were hardly known to exist. But it has happened, 
unluckily, that the antiquaries, who have revived the 
works of our ancient writers, have been, for the 
most part, men void of taste and genius, and there- 
fore have always fastidiouBly rejected the old poetical 
romances, because founded on fictitious or popular 
subjects, while they have been careful to grub up 
every petty fragment of the most dull and insipid 
rhymist, whose merit it was to deform morality or 
obscure true history. Should the public encourage 
the revival of some of those ancient epic songs of 
chivalry, they would frequently see the rich ore of 
an Ariosto or a Tasso, though buried it may be among 
the rubbish and dross of barbarous times. 

Such a publication would answer many important 
uses: It would throw new light on the rise and 
progress of English poetry, the history of which can 



proM Iwokt of chivahy became more admired, especially 
after the Spanish romances began to be translated into 
English, towards the end of Qneen Elisabeth's reigns then 
the most popalar metrical romances began to be reduced 
into prose, as Sir Gay Bevis &c. 

* see extract flrom a letter, written by the Editor of these 
vdnmes, in Mr. Warton's Observations, vol. ii. p. 130. 

t Canterbnry Tales (Tyrwhitt's Edit.) vol. ii. p. 338. 

In all the former editions, which I have seen, the 

Bsae at the and of the 4th line is Blandamoun- 



be but impefeotly undeistood if these are neglected t 
It would also serve to illeetrate innumenble peMsges 
in our ancient classic poets, which, without their 
help, must be forever obscure. For, not to nientioB 
Chaucer and Spenser, who abound with perpeCoal 
allnaions to them, I shall give an instance or two fip«& 
Shakespeare, by way of specimen of their nee* 

In his play of King John our great drunatic peet 
alludes to an exploit of Bichard I. which the reader 
will in vain look for in any true histoiy. FauloMi- 
bridge says to his mother, ast i. sc. 1. 

" Needs must you lay your heart at his dispose.. . 
Against whose furie and unmatched force. 
The awlesse lion could not wage the fijj^fat. 
Nor keepe his princely heart froai Richard's hand : 
He that perforce robs lions of their hearts 
May easily winne a woman's :* * ■ 

The fact here referred to, is to be traced to its 
source only in the old romance of Riehard Ceur de 
Lyon *, in which his enootmter with a Ixoo makes a 
very shining figure. I shall give a large extiact 
from this poem, as a specimen oftbe manner of these 
old rhapsodists, and to shew that they did not in 
their fictions neglect the proper means to prodooe 
the ends, as was afterwards so childishly done in 
the prose books of chivalry. 

The poet tells us, that Richard, in his retom fitm 
the Holy Land, having been discovered in the bsbit 
of " a palmer in Almaye,"and apprehended aeaspTr 
was by the king thrown into prison. Wardrewe, 
the king's son, hearing of Richard's greet strength, 
desires the jailor to let him have a sight of his 
prisoners. Richard being the foremost, Wardrewe 
asks him, " if he dare stand a bnfiet from his hand ?" 
and that on the morrow he shall return him another. 
Bichard consents, and receives a blow that staggers 
him. On the morrow, having prsvionslj waxed bi^ 
hands, he waits his antagonist's arrivaL Wardreve 
accordingly, proceeds tne story, " held forth as a 
trewe man," and Richard gare him such a blow on 
the cheek, as broke his jaw-bone, and killed him oe 
the spot The king, to revenge the death of hu son* 
orders, by the advice of one Eldrede, that a lion, 
kept purposely from food, shall be tamed loose 
upon Richard. But the king's daughter, having 
fallen in love with him, tells him of her father's , 
resolution, and at his request procures him forty 
ells of white silk ** kerchers ;" and here the descrip- 
tion of the combat begins : 

The kever-chefes t he toke on honde. 
And aboute his aime he wonde ; 
And thought in that ylke while, 
To alee the lyon with some gyle. 
And syngle in a kyrtrll he stode. 
And abode the lyon fyen and wode, 
With that came the jaylere. 
And other men that wyth lidm were. 
And the lyon them amonge ; 
His paws were stiffe and strongs. 
The chambre dore they undone. 
And the lyon to them is gone. 
Rvcharde sayd, Helpe, Ix>rde Jesn f 
The lyon made to bym venu. 



* Dr. Grey lias shewn that the same story is alladed to in 
RastelVs Gbronlde : As it was deobdeas ongiaally bad firan 
tbe romance, this is proof that the old Metrieal RsBtaKCS 
tbrow li^t on onr first writav in proae : many «f onr 
ancient historians have rceonied tiie fleCioDS of romaMe. 

t I. e. Handkerehieft. Here we have tbe eiymoipts ^ 
the word, vis. " Coiivre Ic Chef,'* 
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And wolde bym hire all to rente ; 
Krng« Rjcbaide besyde him glenra * 
The \yoa on the breste bim spumecl, 
That aboate be touned. 
The lyon was boni^ry and megre. 
And bette his tayle to be tigre ; 
He loked abonte as be were madde ; 
Abrode he all his pawes spnulde. 
He cryde lowde, and yanea t wyde. 
Kjnge Rycharde bethooffht bym that tyde 
What hym was beste, and to hym sterte, 
In at the throte his honde he frerte. 
And rente ovt the herte with his honde, 
Lounge and all that he there fonde. 
The lyon fell deed to the grounde : 
Rycharde fialte no wem X* ne wounde. 
He fell on his knees on that place. 

And thanked Jesu of his grace. 

• •••«# 

What follows is not so well, and therefore I shall 
extract no more of this poem^ — For the above feat 
the author teUs ns, the king was deservedly called 

Stronge Rycharde Cue de Lyowne. 

That distich which Shakespeare puts in the mouth 
of his madman in King Lear, act 3, sc 4. 

Mice and rats and such small deere 

Have been Tom*s food for seven long yeare, 

has excited the attention of the critics. InMead of 
deen, one of them would substitute ^eer ; and another 
cheer i. Bat the ancient reading is established by 
the Old romance of Sir Bevis, which Shakespeare 
had doubtless often heard sung to the harp, lliis 
distich is part of a description there given of the 
hardships suffered by Bevis, when confined for 
seven years in a dnngpeon : 

Ractes and myse and such small dere 
Was his meate that seven yere. 

Sign. F iiL 

III. In different parts of this work, the reader 
will find various extracts from these old poetical 
legends ; to which I refer him for farther examples 
of their style and metre. To complete this subject, 
it win be prdper at least to give one specimen of 
their skill m distributing and conducting their fable, 
by which it will be seen that nature and common 
sense had supplied to these old simple bards the 
want of critical art, and taught them some of the 
most essential rules of epic poetry, I shall select 
the romance of libius Disconius ||, as being one of 
those mentioned by Chaucer, and either shorter or 
more intelligible thian the others he has quoted. 

If an epic poem may be defined "% A fable re- 
lated bv a poet, to excite admiration, and inspire 
virtue, by representing the action of some one hero, 
favoured by neaven, who executes a great design, in 
spite of all the obstacles that oppose bim :" I know 
not why we should witbold the name of epic poem 
from the piece which I am about to analyse. 

My copy is divided into nine parts or cantos, the 
serenl arguments of which sre as follows. 



* i. e. dipt aside. f I. e. yawned. 

X L e, bort. $ "Dr- WarbDitoa"— Dr. Grey. 

H 8o it b Intitlcd in tlie Bditor'i MS. Bat the tme title 
is /> bmux dueomna, or Tlie Fair UnluowD. See a note oo 
tlie Canterbary Talcs, voL iv. p. 333. 

S VkL« Disooors sur U Poeaie £piqiie,^iiiel1zed toTele- 
maqoe. 



PART I. 

Opens with a abort exordium to bespeak attention : 
the hero is described ; a natural son of Sir Gawain 
a celebrated knight of King Arthur's court, who 
being broDght up in a forest by bis mother, is kept 
ignorant of his name and descent. He early ex- 
hibits marks of his courage, by killing a knight in 
single combat, who encountered him as he was 
hunting. This inspires him with a desire of seeking 
adventures : therefore cloathing himself in his 
enemy's armour, be goes to King Arthur's court, to 
request the order of knighthood. His request 
gprsnted, he obtains a promise of having the first 
adventure assigned him that shall offers — A damsel 
named Ellen, attended by a dwarf, comes to implore 
King Arthur's assistance, to rescue a young princess, 
" the Lady of Sinadone" their mistress, who is 
detained from her ria^hts, and confined in prison. 
The adventure is claimed by the young knight Sir 
Lybins : the long assents ; the messengers are dis- 
satisfied and obiect to his youth ; but are forced to 
acquiesce. And here the first book closes with a 
description of the ceremony of equipping bim forth. 

PART n. 

Sir Lybins sets out on the adventure: he is 
derided by the dwarf and the damsel on account of 
his youth : they come to the bridge of Perill, which 
none can pass without encountering a knight called 
William de la Braunch. Sir Lybins is challenged : 
they just with their spears : De la Braunch is dis- 
mounted : the battle is renewed on foot : Sir Wil- 
liam's sword breaks : he yields. Sir Lybins makes 
him swear to go and present himself to King Arthur, 
as the first fruits of his valour. The conquered 
knight sets out for King Arthur's court : is met by 
three knights, his kinsmen ; who, informed of his 
disgrace, vow revenge, and pursue the conqueror. 
The next day tliey overtake him : the eldest of the 
three attacks Sir Lybius ; but is overthrown to the 
ground. The two other brothers assault him : Sir 
Lybius is wounded ; yet cuts off the second brother's 
arm : the third yields ; Sir Lybius sends them all to 
King Arthur. In the third evening he is awakened 
by the dwarf, who has discovered a fire in the wood* 

PART in. 

Sir Lybius arms himself, and leaps on horse- 
back : be finds two Giants roasting a wild boar, 
who have a fair lady their captive. Sir Lybius, bv 
favour of the night, runs one of them through 
with his spear : is assaulted by the other : a fierce 
battle ensues : he cuts off the eui^t's arm, and at 
length his head. The rescued lady ^an earl's daugh- 
ter) tells him her stoiy; and leads himtoherfather^s 
castle ; who entertains him with a great feast ; and 
presents bim at parting with a suit of armour and a 
steed. He sends the giant's head to King Arthur. 

PART IV. 

Sir Lybius, maid Ellen, and the dwarf, renew 
their journey : they see a castle stuck round with 
human beads; and are informed it belongs to a 
knight called Sir Gefferon, who, in honour of his 
lemman or mistress challenges all comers : be that 
can produce a fairer lady, is to be rewarded with a 
milkwhite faulcon, but if overcome, to lose bis head. 
Sir Lybius spends the night in the adjoining town ■ 
in the morning goes to ohBllenge the nuloon. The 
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knights exchange their gloves : they agree to just in 
the market-place: the lady and maid Ellen are 

E laced aloft in chairs ; their dresses : the superior 
eauty of Sir Gefferon's mistress described: the 
ceremonies previous to the combat. They engag^ : 
the combat described at large : Sir GeiFeron is in- 
curably hurt J and carried home on his shield. Sir 
Lybius sends the faulcon to King Arthur ; and 
receives back a large present in florins. He stays 
for^ days to be cured of his wounds, which he 
spends in feasting with the neighbouring lords. 

• PART V. 

Sir Lybius proceeds for Sinadone : in a forest he 
meets a^ knight hunting, called Sir Otes de Lisle : 
maid Ellen charmed wim a very beautiful dog, begs 
Sir Lybius to bestow him upon her , Sir Otes meets 
them, and claims his dog : is refused : being un-' 
armed he rides to his castle, and summons his fol- 
lowers : they go in quest of Sir Lybius : a battle 
ensues : he is still victorious, and forces Sir Otes to 
follow the other conquered knights to King Arthur. 

PART VI. 

Sir Lybius comes to a fair city and castle by a 
river-sic(e, beset round with pavillions or tents : he 
is informed, in the castle is a beautiful lady besieged 
by a giant named Maugys, who keeps uie bridge 
and will let none pass witliout doing him homap : 
this Lybius revises : a battle ensues : the giant 
described : the several incidents of the battle ; which 
lasts a whole summer's day : the giant is wounded ; 
put to flight J slain. The citizens come out in pro- 
cession to meet their deliverer : the lady invites him 
into her castle ; falls in love with him : and seduces 
him to her embraces. He forgets the princess of 
Sinadone, and stays with this bewitching lady a 
twelvemonth. This fair sorceress, like another 
Alcina, intoxicates him with all kinds of sensual 

Pleasure; and detains him from the pursuit of 
onour. 

PART vit 

Maid Ellen by chance gets an opportunity of 
speaking to him ; and upbraids him with his vice 
and folly : he is filled witn remorse, and escapes the 
same evening. At length he arrives at the city and 
castle of Sinaidone : is given to understand that he 
onust challenge the constable of the castle to single 
combat, before he can be received as a guest. They 
just : the constable is worsted : Sir Lybius is feasted 
in tlie castle : he declares his intention of delivering 
their lady ; and inquires the particulars of her his- 
tory. " Two Necromancers have built a fine palace 
by sorcery, and there keep her inchanted, till she 
will surrender her duchy to them, and yield to such 
base conditions as they would impose." 

PART viu. 

Early on the morrow Sir Lybius sets out for the 
inchanted palace. He alights in the court: enters 
the hall : the wonders of which are described in 
strong Gothic painting. He sits down at the high 
table : on a sudden all the lights are quenched : it 
thunders, and lightens ; the palace shakes ; the walls 
feXL in pieces about his ears. He is dismayed and 
confounded : but presently hears horses neigh, and 
is challenged to single combat by the sorcerers. He 
gets to his steed : a battle ensues, with various 
turns of fortune : he loses his weepon ; but gets a 



sword from one of the necromancers, and wounds 
the other with it : the edge of the sword being 
secretly poisoned, the wound proves mottaL 



PART IX. 



He goes up to the surviving soroeref , 'who is 
carried away from him by enchantment : at length 
he finds him, and cuts off his head : he returns to 
the palace to deliver the lady ; but cannot find hj^ : 
as he is lamenting, a window opens, through which 
enters a horrible selpent with wings and a woman's 
face : it coils round his neck and kisses him ; xhea 
is suddenly converted into a very beautiful lady. 
She telb nim she is the Lady of Sinadone. and waa 
so enchanted, till she might kiss Sir Gawain, or 
some one of his blood : that he has dissolved the 
charm, and that herself and her dominions may be 
his reward. The knight (whose descoit is by this 
means discovered) joyiully accepts the offer ; makes 
her his bride, and then sets out with her lor King 
Arthur's court 

Such is the fable of this ancient piece : which the 
reader may observe, is as regular in its conduct, si 
any of the finest poems of classical antiquity. If the 
execution, particularly as to the diction and senti- 
ments, were but equal to the plan, it would be a 
capital performance ; but this is such as might be 
expected in rude and ignorant times, and in a bar- 
barous unpolished language. 

IV. I shall conclude this prolix account, with a 
list of such old metrical romances as are stiU exbiBt -, 
beginning with those mentioned by Chancer. 

1. The romance of " Home Childe " is preaerred 
in the British Muestim, where it is intitled Jw jesie 
of King Home. See Catalog. Harl. MSS. 2253, 
p. 70. The language is almost Saxon, yet from the 
mention in it of Sarazens, it appeCra to have been 
written after some of the Crusades. It begins thus : 

All heo ben blyl^e 

{mt to my son^ ylyp^ - 

A sonj ychulle ou sin^ 

Of Allot pe ^ode kyn^e *, &e. 

Another copy of this poem, but greatly altered, 
and somewhat modernized, is preserved in the Ad- 
vocates' Library at Edinburgn, in a MS. quarto 
volume of old English poetry [W. 4. 1.] No. xxxiv. 
in seven leaves or foliosf , intitled, Hifmchild end 
Maiden Rinivetf and beginning thus : 

Mi leve frende dere, 
Herken and ye may here. 

2. The Poem of Ipctis (or Ypetii) is preserved in 
the Cotton Library^ Calig. A. 2, fo. 77, but is rather 
a religious legend, than a romance. Its beggiimig 
is. 

He )nit wyll of wysdome here 

Herkeneth now ze may here 

Of a tale of holy wiyte 

Seynt Jon the Evangelyste wytnesseth hyt 

3. The Romance of Sir Guy was written before 
that of Bevis, being quoted in it|. An accouat of 
this old poem is given in Series I. Book ii. No. I. 



* i. e. May all ifaey be Uilhe, that to »y mi^ listen : A 
■ong 1 shall yon sing, of AlloT the good king, &c. 

t In each full page of this vol. are forty-t'oar lines, vbea 
the poem is in long metre : and eighty«eight wImh tke mctie 
Is short, and the page in two colunuw. 

t Sign. K. S. b. 
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To wldeh it may be added, that two complete copies 
in M& an preserFed at Cambridge, tbe one in tbe 
public library*, tbe otber in tbat of Cuius College, 

Claas A. 8. In Ames's Typog. p. 153, may be 

aeen tbe first lines of tbe printed copy^— Tbe first 
MS. begins, 

I Sytbe tbe tyme tbat God was borne. 

4. Guy and ColbrondB, an old romance in tbree 
p«rt8. is preserved in the Editor's folio MS. (p. 349) 
It IS in stanzas of six lines, the first of which may 
be seen in toL ii. p. 191, beginning thus ; 

IVben meate and drinke is great plentye. 

In tbe Edinburgh MS. (mentioned aboTe) are two 
ancient poems on the subject of Guy rf Warwick : 
riz. No. xvui. oontsining twenty-six leaves, and 
XX. fifty-nine leaves. Both these have unfortu- 
nately the beginnings wanting, otherwise they would 
perhaps be found to be diflerent copies ot one or 
both the preceeding articles. 

! 5. From the same MS. I can add another article 

to this list, via. Tbe Romance of fl«ii6ruii son of Sir 
I Guv; being No.xxi. in nine leaves: this is pro- 
perly a continuation of the History of Guy : and in 
art 3, the Hist, of Rembrun follows that of Guy as 
a necessary part of it This Edinburgh Romance 
! of Rembrun begins thus : 

Jesu tbat erst of migbte most 
Eader and Sone and Holy Ghost 

Before I quit the subject of Sir Guy, I must ob- 
serve, tbat if we may believe Dugdale in his Baron- 
age (vol. i. p. 843, col. 2). the fame of our English 
Champion had in tbe time of Henry IV. travelled as 
far as tbe East, and was no less popular among tbe 
Saraxens, than here in the West among the nations 
of Chriaiendom. In that reign a Lord Beauchamp 
travelling to Jerusalem, was kindly received by a 
noble person, the Soldan's lieutenant, who hearing 
be was descended from the famous Guy of Warwick, 
" whose story they had in books of their own Um- 
guage." invited him to his palace ; and royally feast- 
ing him, presented him with three precious stones of 
great value ; besides divers doaths of silk and gold 
given to bos servanu. 

6. Tbe Romance of Syr Bevit is described in 
Series I. Book iiL No. 1. Two manuscript copies 
of this poem are extant at Cambridge; viz. in the 
public Libraryt, and in that of Caius Coll. Claas A. 
9. (5.) — The first of these begins, 

Lordyngs lystenytb grete and snude. 

Tbere is also a copy of this Romance of Sir Bent 
ofHamptoun, in the Edinburgh MS. No. xxii. con- 
sisting of twenty-five leaves, and beginning thus : 

Lordinges herkneth to mi tale, 
la marier than the nightengale. 

The printed copies begin dififerentfrom both : via. 

Lysten, Lordinges, and hold you styL 



• For tbto and rncwt of the foUowioc which are mentioned 
t No. «0», wc »1. VkL CaUlog. MSS. p. 8M. j 



7. Ubeaux (Libeaut, or' Lybius) Duconiut is pre- 
served in the Editors folio MS. (pag. 31?.^ where 
the first stanza is, 

Jesus Christ christen kinge. 

And his mother that sweete tliinge, 

Helpe them at their neede. 
That will listen to my tale, 
Of a Knight I will you teU, 

A doughty man of deede. 

An older copy is preserved m tbe Cotton Libraiy 
(Calig. A. 2. fol. 40), but containing such innumer- 
able variations, that it is apparently a different trans- 
lation of some eld French original, which will ac- 
count for the title of L« Beaux Disconm, or The 
Fair Unknown, the first line is, 

Jesu Christ our Savyour. 

m 

As for PUindamour, or BUmdamourtf no romance 
with this title has been discovered ; but as the word 
BtaundBmere occurs in the romance of Libiu$ Disco- 
ntitf, in the Editor's folio MS. p. 319, he thought 
the name of Blandamoure (wnich was in all 
the editions of Chaucer he had then seen) might 
have some reference to this. But PUindamour, the 
name restored by Mr. Tyrrwhitt, is more remote. 

8. Le Morte Arthure is among the Harl. MSS. 
2232,$ 49. This is judged to be a translation from 
the French ; Mr. Wsnley thinks it no older than the 
time of Henry VII. but it seems to be quoted in Syr 
Bevis (Sign K. ij b.) It begins, 

Lordinges that are lefie and deare. 

In the Library of Bennet College, Cambridge, No. 
cccli. is a MS. in titled, in the catalogue. Acta Arthurig 
Metrico AngUoano, but I know not its contents. 

9. In the Editor's folio MS. are many songs and 
romances about King Arthur and his Knights, some 
of which are very imperfect, as King Arthur and th9 
King ojf ComwaU, (p. 24.) in stanzas of four lines, 
beginnmg, 

' Come here,' my cozen Gawaine so gay. 

Tkt Turke and Gawain (p. 38), in stanzas of six 
lines, beginning thus : 

Listen lords great and small*. 

but these are so imperfect that I do not make distinct 
articles of them. See also Series I. Book i. No. 1, 2, 
4,5. 

In tbe same MS. (p. 203) is the Greene Knight, in 
two parts, relating a curious adventure of Sir Gawain, 
in stanzas of six lines, beginning thus : 

List : when Arthur he was k : 

10. The Carle ef Carlisle is another romantic tale 
about Sir Gawain, in the same MS. p. 448, in dis- 
tichs : 

Listen : to me a litle stond. 

In all these old poems the same set of knights are 
always represented with the same manners and cha- 
racters ; which seem to have been as well known, 
and as distinctly marked among our ancestors, as 



* In the former editlou ; after the above, fblknred mention 
of a nragnent In tbe tame MS. intitlod, Sir Lionel, in dit 
tlchs (p. 31) ', bat thia being only a kbort ballad, and not 
relating to King Anhor is here omitted. 

o 
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Homer's heroes were among the Greeks ; for, as 
Ulyua is always represented craffy, Achilles irascible 
and 4jax rough ; so Sir Gawain is ever courteous 
and gentle. Sir Kay nigged and disobliging, &c. 
" Sir Gawain with his olde curtesie" is mentioned by 
Chaucer as noted to a proverb, in his Squire's Tales. 
Canterb. Tales, vol. ii. p. 104. 

11. Syr Launfal, an excellent old romance con- 
eeming another of King Arthur's knights, is pre- 
served in the Cotton Library* Calig. A. 2. f. 33. 
This is a translation from the French*, made hj one 
Thomas Chestre, who is supposed to have lived m th6 
reign of Hemy VI. (See Tanner's Biblioth.) It is 
in stanzas of six lines, and begins. 

Be douz^ Artours dawes. 

The above was afterwards altered by some min- 
strel into the romance of Sir Lambewellt in three 
parts, under which title it was more generally 
knownf. This is in the Editor's folio MS. p. 60, 
beginning thus : 

Doughty in King Arthures dayes. 

12. Eger and Grime, in six parts (in the Editor's 
folio MS. p. 124.) is a well invented tale of chivalry, 
scarce inferior to any of Ariosto's. This, which was 
inadvertently omitted in the former editions of this 
list, is in distichs, and begins thus : 

It fell sometimes in the land of Beame. 

IS. The Romance of MerUne, in nine parts, (pre- 
served in the same folio MS. p. 145) gives a cunous 
account of the birth, parentage, and juvenile adven- 
tures of this famous British prophet. In this poem 
ike Saxons are called Sarasens; and the thrusting 
the rebel angels out of Hdaven is attributed to " oure 
Lady" It is m distichs, and begins thus : 

He that made with his hand. 

There is an old romance Of Arthour and of Merlin^ 
in the Edinburgh MS. of old English poems : I know 
not whether it has any thing in common with this 
last mentioned. It is m the volume numbered xxiii., 
and extends through fifty-five leaves, llie two first 
lines are, 

Jesu Crist, heven king, 
Al ous graunt gode ending. 

14. Str Isenbras (or as it is in the MS. copies. Sir 
Isumbras) is quoted in Chaucer's R. of Thop. v. 6. 
Among Mr. Garrick's old plays is a printed copy^ ; of 
which an account has been already given in Senes I. 
Book iiL No. 8. It is preserved in MS. in the Li- 
brary of Caius Coll. Camb. Class A. 9. (2) and also 
in the Cotton Library, Calig. A. 12. (f. 128.) This 
is extremely different firom the printed copy, £. g. 

God )>at made both er^e and hevene. 

> 15. Emare, a very curious and ancient romance, is 
preserved in the same volume of the Cotton Library, 
f. 69. It is in stanzas of six lines, and begins thus : 

Jesu )mt ys )tyng in txone. 

* The French oridnal Is preierved among the Harl. MSS 
No. 979, see. IIS, LomooL 

f See Laneham's Letter concerning Qaecn Elisabetb't 
enterlaiiuneut at KiUlugworth, 1575, Umo, p. 34. 



16. CheveUre assigne, or, The Knight of the Swan, 
preserved in the Cotton Library, has been aLneady 
described in the Essay on P. Plowman's Metre, &c 
Series II. Book iii. No. 1, as hath also 

17. The Sege of Jerlam (or Jerusalem), which 
seems to have been written after the other, and may 
not improperly be classed among the romances ; as 
may also the following, which is preserved in the 
same volume; viz. 

18. (hoaine MyUs, (fol. 90) giving an accotint of 
the wonders of St. JPatrick's Pui^oiy. This is a 
translation into verse of the story related in ^iaL 
Paris's Hist. (sub. ann. 1153.)— It is in distichs be- 
ginning thus : 

God ^t ys so full of myght. 

In the same manuscript are three or four other 
narrative poems, which might be reckoned among^ 
tl^ romances, but being rather religious legends, f 
shall barely mention them ; as TundaU f. 17. Tm- 
iaU Sci Gregorii, f. 84. Jennne, f. 133. Eustach, 
f. 136. 

19. Octavian imperatoTf an ancient romance of chi- 
valry, is in the same volume of the Cotton Library, 
f. 20. — Notwithstanding the name, this old ponn 
has nothing in common with the history of the Ra- 
man emperors. It is in a very peculiar kind of 
stanza, whereof 1, 2, 3, and 5, rhyme together, as 
do 4 and 6. It begins thus 

Ihesu jmt was with spere ystonge. 

In the public Library at Cambrrdge*, is a poem 
with the same title, that begins very differently 

Lyttyll and mykyll, olde and yonge. 

20. Eglamour of Artas (or Artoys) is preserved in 
tlie same volume with the forgoing, both in the 
Cotton Library, and public Library at Cambiidgv. 
It is also in the Editor's folio MS. (p. 295,) where u 
is divided into six parts. — ^A printed copy is in the 
Bodleian Library, C. 39. Art. Seld. end also among 
Mr. Garrick's old plays, K. voL x. It ia in distichs, 
and begins thus : 

Ihesu Crist of heven kyng. 

21. Syr Triamore (in stanzas of six lines) is pre- 
served in MS. in the Editor's volume (p. 910). and 
in the public Library at Cambridge, (690. § 29. 
Vid. Cat. MSS. p. 394.)— Two printed copies are 
extant in the Bodleian Library, and among Mr. 
Garrick's plays, in the same volumes with the laar 
article. Both the Editor's MS. and the printed co 
pies begin, 

Nowe Jesu Chryste our heven kynge. 

The Cambridge copy thus : 

Heven blys that all shall wynne. 

22. Sir Degree (Degare, or Degcre, which la&t 
seems the true title,) in five parts, in diatichs, t» 
preserved in the Editor's folio MS. p. 371, and in 
the public Library at Cambridge (ubi suprm.) — ^A 
printed copy is in the Bod. Library, C. 39. ArL Seki. 



• No. AM) (30). Vid. OzoB. Catalog. MSS. p^ 
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and among Mr. Gtrrick's plays, K. voL ix. The 
Editor's MS. and the printed copies begin, 

Lordinge, and you wyl holde you styl. 

The Cambridge MS. has it, 

Lystenyth, lordyngis, gente and fre. 

iS. Iptfmudon (or Chyldt Ipomydon) is preserred 
among the HarL MSS. seS52, (44^) It is in distichd, 
and begins, 

I Mekely, lordyngis, gentylle and ire. 

In the Library of Linooln Cathedral, K k. 5. 10. 
is an old imperfect printed copy, wanting the whole 
first sheet A. 

24. Tht Siptyr of Lowe I>6m, is one of those bur- 
lesqned by Chaucer in his Rhyme of Thopas *d — 
Mr. Garrick has a printed copy of this among his 
, old plays, K. toL ix. It begins. 

It was a squyer of lowe degre. 

That loved the kings daughter of Hungre. 

I 

t5. Higtotye of K. Richard Curt [Ccnir] do Lyon 

(Impr. W. de Worde, 1628, 4to.) is preserved in the 

Bodleian Library, C. 39. Art. Selden. A fragment 

I of it is also remaining io the Edinbui^h MS. of old 

English poems, tio, xxxWi. in two leaves. A large 

extract from this romance has been given already 

above (p. 190.) Richard was the peculiar patron of 

chivalry, and favourite of the old minstrels and 

Troubadours. See VVarton's Observ. vol. L p. 29. ; 

voL uL p. 40. 

26*. Of the fbllowiag I have only seen No. xxvii, 
but I believe they may all be referred to the class of 
romances. 

The Knight of Couriay and the Lady of Faguel 
(Bodl. Lib. C. 39. Art. Sheld. a printed copy.) This 
Mr. Warton thinks is the story of Coucy's Heart, 
related in Fauchet, and in HoweVs Letters (v. L s. 6. 
L 20. See Wart Obs. v. ii. p. 40.) The Editor has 
seen a very beautiful old ballad on this subject in 
French. 

27. The four following are all preserved in the 
MS. so oi^n referred to in the public Library at 
Cambridge (690. Appendix to Bp. More*s MSS. in 
Cat. MSS. tom. ii. p. 394.) viz. The Lay of ErU of 
ThoUnae, (No. xxvii,) uf which the Editor bath also 
a copy from " Cod. MSS. Mus. Aahmol. Oxon." 
The first line of both is, 

Jeeu Chryste in Trynyte. 

28. Roberd Kynge qfCysyll (or Sicilly,) shewing 
the &11 of pride. Of tnis there is also a copy among 
the Haii MSS. 1703 (3.) The Cambridge MS. 
begins, 

Princis that be prowde in prese. 

29. Le bone Florence of Rome, beginning thus : 

As fene as men ride or gone. 

30. DiocUsian the Emperour, beginning. 

Sum tyme ther was a noble man. 

* TbU b aOoded to by Sh«kcfpeare in his Henry Y. (Act 
5 ) where Flnellyn telto Pistol, he will make him a iqaire 
iff luw degree, when he means to knock him down. 



31. The two knightly brothers Amys and AmeUon 
(among the HarL MSS. 2386, $ 42) is an old ro- 
mance of chivalry ; as is also, I believe, the frag- 
ment of the Lady Belesantf xhe duke of Lombardyt 
fair daughter, mentioned in the same article. See 
the Catalog. voL ii. 

32. In the Edinburgh MS. so oflen referred to 
(preserved in the Advocates' Library, W. 4. 1.) 
might probably be found some other articles to add 
to this list, as well as other copies of some of the 
pieces mentioned in it ; for the whole volume con- 
tains not fewer than thirty-seven poems or ro- 
mances, some of them vdry long. But as many of 
them have lost the beginnings, which have been cut 
out for the sake of the illuminations, and as I have 
not had an opportunity of examining the MS. my- 
self, I shall be content to mention only the articles 
that follow * ; via. 

An old romance about Rouland (not I believe the 
fiunous Faladine, but a champion named Rcukmd 
Louth ; query) being in the volume. No. xxvii, in 
five leaves, and wants the beginning. 

33. Another romance, that seems to be a kind of 
continuation of this last, intitled, Ouui a Knight 
(No. xxviii, in eleven leaves and a half.) The two 
first lines are, 

Herkneth both zinge and old. 
That willen heren of battailes bold. 

34. The King of Tart (No. iv, in five leaves and a 
half; it is also in the Booleian Library, MS. Vernon, 
f. 304) beginning thus : 

Herkneth to me both eld and zing. 
For Maries love that swete thing. 

35. A tale or romance (No. i, two leaves) that 
wants both beginning and end. The first lines now 
remaining are, 

The Erl him grannted his will y-wis. that the 

knicht him haden y told. 
The Baronnis that were of mikle pris. befor him 

thay weren y-cald. 

36. Another mutilated tale or romance (No. iii. 
four leaves.) The first lines at present are. 

To Mr. Steward will y gon. and tellen him the 

sothe of the 
Reseyved bestow sone anon gif zou will serve 

and with hir be. 

37. A mutilated tale or romance (No. xi. in thir- 
teen leaves.) The two first lines that occur are. 

That riche Dooke his fest gan hold 
With Erls and with Baronns bold. 

I cannot conclude my account of this curious man- 
uscript, without acknowledging that I was in- 
debted to the friendship of the Rev. Dr. Blair, the 
ingenious professor of Belles Lettres in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, for whatever I learned of its 
contents, and for the important additions it enabled 
me to make to the foregoing list. 

To the preceding articles, two ancient metrical 

* Some of these I give, thoagh rantUated and divested of 
their titles, because tbev may enable a carious inquirer le 
complete or improve other copies. 

o 2 
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romanoeB in the Scottish dialect may now he added, 
which are puhlished in Pinkerton's " Scottish 
Poems, reprinted from scarce editions.'* Lond. 1792, 
in 3 vols. 870. vis. 

38. Gawan and Gclograt, a metrical romance, 
from an edition printed at Edinhurgh, 1508, 8to. 
heginning, 

In the tjme of Arthur, as trew men me tald. 
It is in stanzas of thirteen lines. 

39. Sir Gatcan and Sir Galaron of Galloway, a 
metrical romance, in the same stanzas as Ncxxxviii, 
fipom an ancient MS. beginning thus : 

In the tyme of Arthur an aunter * betydde 
By the Tumwathekn, as the boke tells ; 
Whan he to Carlele was comen, uid conqueror 
kyd, &c. 

Both these (which exhibit the union of the old 
alliteratiTe metre, with rhyme, &c. and in the ter- 
mination of each stanza the short triplets of the Tur- 
nament of Tottenham) are judged to be as old as 
the time of cur King Henry VI., being apparently 
the production of an old poet, thus mentioned by 



Dunbar, in his " Lament for the Death of the Mak> 
karis :*' 

" Clerk of Tranent eik he hes take, 
That made the aventures of Sir Gawane." 

It will scarce be necessary to remind the reader, 
that Tumemitkelan is evidently Teame-Wadling, ce* 
lebrated in the old ballad of the Marriage of Sir 
Gawaine. See the concluding Notes to No. 4, 
Series L Book i, and No. 19, Series I. Book iii. 

Many new references, and perhaps some addi- 
tional articles might be added to ^the foregoing list 
from Mr. Warton's " History of English Poetry,*' 
3 rols. 4to., and from the notes to Mr. Tyrwhiu*s 
improTed edition of " Chaucer's Canterbury Tales,** 
&C., in 5 vols. 8vo., which har^ been published eiuM 
this Essay, &c. was first composed ; but it will be 
sufficient once for all to refer the curious reader to 
those popular works. 

The reader will also see many interesting parti- 
culars on the subject of these Tolumes, as well at on 
most points of general literature, in Sir John Haw- 
kins's curious '* History of Music," &c. in 5 rnls. 
4to. as also in Dr. Bumey*s History, &e. in 4 vols. 
4to. 
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-^— Is printed verbatim from the old MS. 
described in the Preface. The Editor believes it 
more ancient than it will appear to be at first sight ; 
the transcriber of that manuscript having reduced 
the orthography and style in many instances to the 
standard of bis own times. 

The incidents of the ** Mantle** and the " Knife*' 
have not, that I can recollect, been borrowed from 
any other writer. The former of these evidently 
suggested to Spenser his conceit of "Florimels 
Girdle,**B.iv.C.5, St.3. 

That rirdle gave the virtue of chaste love 
And wivehood true to all that did it beare ; 
But whosoever contrarie doth prove. 
Might not the same about her middle weare, 
But it would loose or else asunder teaie. 

So it happened to the Mae Florimell, st. 16, when 

Being brought, about her middle small 

They thought to gird, as best it her became. 
But by no means they could it thereto finune. 
For ever as they fastned it, it loos'd 
And fell away, as feeling secret blame, &c. 

That all men wondred at the uncouth sight 
And each one thought as to their fancies came. 
But she herself did think it done for spight, 
And touched was with secret wrath and shame 
Therewith, as thing deviz'd her to defame : 
Then man^ other ladies likewise tride 
About theur tender loynes to knit the same, 
But it would not on none of them abide, 

But when they thought it fast, eftsoones it was untide. 

Thereat all knights gan laugh and ladies lowre, 
Till that at last the gentle Amoret 
likewise assayed to prove that girdle*s powre. 
And having it about her middle set 
— — ■ 

* L c. Adventure. 



Did find it fit withoutan breach or let* 
Whereat the rest gan greatly to envie. 
But Florimel exceedingly did fret. 
And snatching from her hand, &c. 

As for the trial of the Home, it is not peculiar to our 
Poet : It occurs in the old Romance, intitled ** Morte 
Arthur/* which was translated out of Prench in the 
time of King Edward IV., and first printed anno 
1484. From that romance Ariosto is thought to have 
borrowed his tale of the Enchanted Cup, C. 49, &e. 
See Mr. Warton's Observations on the Faerie Queen, 
&c. 

The story of the Horn in Morte Arthur tuim a 
good deal from this of our Poet, as the reader will 

judge from the following extract ** By the way 

they met with a knight Uiat was sent firom Morgan 
la Faye to Kin^ Anhur, and this knight had a fair 
home all garnished with gold, and the home had 
such a virtue, that there might no ladye or gentle- 
woman drinke of that home, but if she were true to 
her husband : and if shoe were false she should spill 
all the drinke, and if shee were time unto her lorde, 
shee might drink peaceably : and because of Queene 
Guenever and in despite of Sir Launcelot dn Lake, 
this home was sent unto King Arthur.*' ^This 



horn is intercepted and brought unto another 
named Marke, who is not a whit more fortunate »>»" 
the British hero, for he makes " his qeene diinke 
thereof and an hundred ladies moe, and there %i'ere 
but foure ladies of all those that dianke ckane," of 
which number the said queen proves not to be one 
[Book II, chap. 23, Ed. 163S.] 

In other respects the two stories are so different, 
that we have just reason to suppose this Ballad was 
written before that romance was translated into 
English. 

As for Queen Guenever, she is here reprasmtBd 
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no otiierwisetlianm the old Histories and RomancM. 
HoUzished obaerres, that " she was evil reported of, 
as noted of incontinence and breach of faith to hir 
hnsband." YoL I, p. 93. 

*«* Such Readers, as have no relish for pure 
antiquity, will find a more modem copy of this 
Ballad at the end of the yolnme. 

In the third da^ of may. 
To Carleile did come 
A kind curteous child, 
That cold much of wisdoms. 

A kirtle and a mantle 5 

This child had uppon. 
With ' brouches and ringes 
Full richelye bedone. 

He had a sute of silke 

About his middle drawne ; . 10 

Without he cold of curtesye 

He thought itt much shame. 

God speed thee. King Arthur, 

Sitting St thy meate : 

And me goodly Queene Ou^never, 1& 

1 cannott her rorgett. 

I ten you, lords, in this hsU ; 

I hett you all to ' heede' ; 

Except Tou be the more surer 

Is you ror to dread. 20 

He plucked out of his ' potemer,** 
And longer wold not dwell. 
He pulled forth a pretty maatle» 
Betweene two nut-sheUs. 

Have thou here. King Arthur ; 85 

Have thou heere of mee : 
Giro itt to thy comely queene 
Shapen as itt is alreadye 

Itt shall nerer become that wiffe. 
That hath once done amisse. 30 

Then erery Imight in the kings couct 
Began to care for * his ' 

Forth csme dame Gu6never ; 

To the mantle shoe her ' hied' ; 

The Isdye shoe was newfiutgle, 55 

But yett shee was affrayd. 

When shee had taken the mantle ; 

She stoode ss shee had beene madd r 

It was from the top to the toe 

As sheeres hsd itt shreed. 40 

One while was it ' gule' ; 
Another while was itt greens ; 
Another while was it wadded :. 
Ill itt did her beseeme. 

Another while was it blacko 45 

And bore the worst hue : ' 

By my troth, quoth King Arthur, 
1 thinke thou be not true. 



Ycr, 7, bniDchct, MS. Y. 18, heate, MS. V. SI, 
yer, MS. V. ss, his wiffe. MS. V. 34, bkkd, MS. 
iSaU,M& 
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Shee threw downe the mantlsj 
That bright was of blee \ 
Fast widi a rudd redd. 
To her chamber can shee flesb 

She curst the wearer, and the walker. 
That clothe that had wTOUg:ht ; 
And bade a yengeance on ma crowne, 
That hither hath itt brought 

I had rather be in a wood. 
Under a greene tree ; 
Then in King Arthurs court 
Shamed for to bee. 

Kay called forth his ladye, 
And bade her come neere ; 
Saies, Madam, and thou be guiltye, 
I pray thee hold thee there. 

Forth came his ladye 
Shortlye and anon ; 
Boldlye to the mantle 
Then is shee gone. 

When she had tane the mantle^ 
And cast it her about ', 
Then was shee bare 
' Before all the rout/ 

Then ever knight. 
That was in the kings court. 
Talked, laughed, and showted 
Full oft att that sport 

Shee threw downe the mantle. 
That bright was of blee ; 
Fast, with a red rudd. 
To her chamber can shee flee. 

Forth came an old knight 
Pattering ore a creede. 
And he proferred to this litle boy 
Twenty markes to his meede ; 

And all the time of the Christmasse 
WiDinglye to ffeede ; 
For why this mantle mieht 
Doe his wiffe some need! 

When she hsd tane the mantle. 

Of sloth that was made, 

Shee had no more left on her. 

But a tassell end a threed : 

Then eyery knight in the kings court 

Bade eyill might shee speed. 

Shee threw downe the mantle. 
That bright was of blee ; 
And fast, with a redd rudd. 
To her chamber can shee flee 

Craddocke celled forth his ladye, 
And bade her come in ; 
Saith, Winne this msntle, ladye, 
With a little dinne. 
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Winne tfaia mantle, ladye, 
And it shal be thine, 
If thon never did amisse 
Since thou wast mine. 

Forth came Criiddockea ladye 
Shortlye and anon ; 
But boldlye to the mantle 
Then is soee gone. 

When she had tane the mantle, 

And cast it her about, 

Upp att her great toe 

It began to crinkle and crowt : 

Shee said, bowe downe, mantle. 

And shame me not for nought. 

Once I did amisse, 

I tell you certainlye, 

When I kist Craddockes mouth 

Under a greene tree ; 

When I kist Craddockes mouth 

Before he marryed mee. 

When shee had her shreeven. 
And her sines shee had tolde ; 
The mantle stode about her 
Right as shee wold : 

Seemelye of coulour 

Glittering like gold : 

Then every knight in Arthurs court 

Did her behold. 

Then spake dame Gu^neyer 
To Artnur our king ; 
She hath tane yonder mantle 
Not with light, but with wronge 

See you not yonder woman, 
That maketh her self soe ' cleane' t 
I have seene tane out of her bedd 
Of men fiveteene ; 

Priests, clarkei, and wedded men 
From her bedeene : 
Yett shee taketh the mantle, 
And maketh her self cleane. 

Then spake the litle boy. 
That kept the mantle in hold ; 
Sa^es, long, chasten thy wiffe. 
Of her woids shee is to bold : 

Shee is a bitch and a witch, 
And a whore bold : 
King, in thine owne hall 
Thou art a cuckold. 
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Yet. IM, Wright, MS. V. 130, deare, MS. V. 140, by 
deeae, MS. 



The litle boy stoode 
Looldne out a dore ; 
* And uere as he was lookinge 
He was ware of a wyld bore.' 

He was ware of a wyld bore, 155 

Wold hare werryed a man : 

He pulld forth a wood kniffe 

Fast thither that he ran : 

He brought in the bores head. 

And quitted him like a man. 160 

He brought in the bores bead. 

And was wonderous bold : 

He said there was never a cuckolda kniffe 

Carve itt that cold. 

Some rubbed their knives 165 

Uppon a whetstone : 

Some threw them under the table. 

And said they had none. 

King Arthur, and the child 

Stood looking upon them ; 170 

All their knives edges 

Turned backe againe. 

Craddocke had a litle knive 

Of iron and of Steele ; 

He britled the bores head 175 

Wonderous weele ; 

That every knight in the kings court 

Had a morssell. 

The lide boy had a home, 

O f red gold that ronge : i8o 

He said, there was noe cuckolde 

Shall drinke of my home ; 

But he shold it sheede 

Either behind or beforoe. 

Some shedd on their shoulder, i&j 

And some on their knee ; 

He that cold not hitt his mouthe. 

Put it in his eye : 

And he that was a cuckold 

Every man might him see. 190 

Craddocke wan the home. 

And the bores head : 

His ladie wan the mantle 

Unto her meede. 

Everye such a lovely ladye 195 

God send her well to speeds. 



Ver. 170, them apon, MS. Y. 179, or Urtkd, MS. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF SIR GAWAINE. 



Is chiefly taken from the fnffment of an old 

ballad in the Editor's MS. which he has reason to 
beliere more ancient than the time of Chaucer, and 
what furnished that hard with his Wife of Bath's 
Tale. The original was so extremely mutilated, half 
of every leaf heine torn away, that without large 
supplements, &c. it was deemed improper for this 
collectioin : these it has therefore receired, such as 
they are. They are not here particularly pointed 
out, because the " Fragment" itself will now be found 
printed at the end of uis volume. 

PART THB nnST. 

Knro Arthur lires in merry Carleile, 

And aeemely is to see ; 
And there wim him Queene Ouenever, 

That bride soe bright of blee. 

And there with him Queene Guenever, 5 

That bride so bright in bowre : 
And all his barons about him stoode, 

That were both stiffe and stowre. 

The king a royale Christmasse kept. 

With mirth and princelye cheare ; 10 

To him repaired many a knighte, 

That came both fane and neare. 

And when they were to dinner sette. 

And cups went freely round : 
Before them came a faire damselle, 15 

And knelt upon the ground. 

A boone, a boone, O Kinge Arthurs, 

I beg a boone of thee ; 
Aren^B me of a carlbih knighte. 

Who hath shent my love and mee. 20 

At Teame-Wadling* his castle stands. 

Near to that lake so fair. 
And proudlye rise the battlements. 

And streamers deck the air. 

Noe gentle knighte, nor ladye gay, 25 

May pass that castle^^valle : 
But from that foule discurteous knighte, 

Mishappe wiU them befalle. 

Ilea's twyce the size of common men, 

Wi' thewes, and sioewes stronge, SO 

And on his bocke he bears a clubbe, 
That is both thicke and longe. 

This grimme bardne 'twas our harde happe, 

But yester mome to see ; 
When to his bowre he bare my love, 35 

And sore misused mee. 

* Teame-Wadiiiig is the name of a small lake near Hes- 
keth in Cunberlana, on the road from Penriih to Carlisle. 
There is a tradition, that an old castle once stood near the 
lake, the remains of which were not lon^ since visible. 
Team, in the dialect of that oonntry, signifies a small lalce> 
«ad i4 still in ose* f * 



And when I told him, King Arth&re 

As lyttle shold him spare ; 
Goe tell, sa^rd hee, that cuckold kinge. 

To meete mee if he dare. 40 

Upp then sterted King Arthure, 

And sware by hille and dale, 
He ne'er wolde quitt that grimme barone 

Till he had made him quail. 

Goe fetch my sword Excalibar : 45 

Goe saddle mee my steede ; 
Nowe, by my faye, that grimme barone 

Shall rue this ruthfuUe deede. 

And when be came to Teame Wadlinge 

Benethe the castle walle : 50 

*' Come forth ; come forth ; thou proude bardne, 
Or jrielde thyself my thralle." 

On magicke grounde that castle stoode. 

And fenc'd with many a spelle : 
Noe yaliant knighte could tread thereon, 55 

But straite his courage felle. 

Forth then msh'd that carlish knight. 

King Arthur felte the charme : 
His sturdy sinewes lost their strengths, 

Downe sunke bis feeble arrae. 60 

Nowe yield thee, yield thee, Kinge Arthure, 

Now yield thee, unto mee : 
Or fighte with mee, or lose thy lande, 

Noe better termes mays bee, * 

Unlesse thou sweare upon the rood, 65 

And promise on thy faye, 
Here to returne to Teame- Wadling, 

Upon the new-yeare's daye : 

And bringe me worde what thing it is 
All women moste desyre : 70 

This is thy ransome, Arthur, he sayes, 
lie haye noe other hyre. 

King Arthur then helde up his hands. 

And sware upon his faye, 
Then tooke his leaye of the grimme barone, 75 

And faste hee rode awaye. 

And he rode east, and he rode west, 

And did of all inquyre. 
What thing it is all women cnye, 

And what they most desyre. 80 

Some told him riches, pompe, or state ; 

Some rayment fine and brigbte ; 
Some told him mirthe ; some flatterye. 

And some a joUye knighte. 

In letters all King Arthur wrote, 8^ 

And seal'd them with his ringe : 
But still his minde was helde in doubte. 

Each tolde a different thinge. 
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As rathfolle he rode orer a more. 

He sawe a ladye sette 90 

Betweene an oke, and a greene hollfye, 

All clad in red* scarlette. 

Her nose was crookt and tamd ontwarde. 

Her chin stoode all awrye; 
And where as sholde bare been her moathe, 95 

Lo ! there was set her eje : 

Her haires, like serpents, clung aboute 

Her cheekes of deadlye hewe : 
A worse-form'd ladye than she was. 

No man mote ever yiewe. 100 

To hail the king in seemelye sorte 

This ladye was fulle fame : 
Bat King Arthure all sore amaz'd, i 

No aunswere made againe. 

What wight art thoa« the ladye sayd, 105 

That wilt not speake to mee ; 
Sir, I may chance to ease thy peine, 

Though I hee foule to see. 

If thou wilt ease my paine, he sayd. 

And helpe me in my neede ; 110 

Ask what thou wilt, tnou grimme ladye, 

And it shall bee thy meede. 

O sweare mee this upon the roode, 

And promise on thy iaye ; 
And here the secrette I will telle, 115 

That shall thy ransoms paye. 

King Arthur promis'd on his faye, 

And sware upon the roode ; 
The secrette than the ladye told. 

As lightlye well shee cou'de. 120 

Now this shall be my paye, sir king, 

And this my guerdon bee, 
That some yong fair and courtlye knight, 

Thou brmge to marrye mee. 

Fast then pricked King Arthure 135 

Ore hille, and dale, and downe : 
And soone he founde the barone's bowre : 

And soone the grimme baroune. 

He bare his clubbe upon his backe, 

Hee stoode botbe stiffe and stronge ; 130 

And, when he had the letters reade, 

Awaye the lettres flunge. 

Nowe yielde thee, Arthur, and thy lands. 

All rorfeit unto mee ; 
For this is not thy paye, sir king, 135 

Nor may thy ransome bee. 

Yet hold thy hand, thou proud barone, 

I praye thee hold thy hand ; 
And give mee leave to speake once more 

In reskewe of my land. 140 



* This wu a eommoa phreie in onr old writen ; so Chancer 
I hU Prolone to the Cant. Talrs, says of the wife of Bath: 
Htr hmm were qfj^ne eoarlet red. 



This mome, as I came over a more, 

I saw a ladye sette 
Betwene an oke, and a greene hoUeye, 

All clad in red scarlette. 

Shee sayes, all women will have their wille, 14^ 

This is their chief desyre *, 
Now yield, as thou art a barone true, 

That I have payd mine hyre. 

An earlyeyengeaunce light on her ! 

The carlish baron swore : I'M 

Shee was my sister tolde thee this. 

And shee s a mishapen whore. 

But here I will make mine avowe. 

To do her as ill a tume : 
For an ever I may that foule theefe gette, 1 J5 

In a fyre I will her bume. ^ 



PART THE SfiOONDE. 

HoMEWARns pricked King Arthure, 

And a wearye man was hee ; 
And soone he mette Queene Guenever, 

That bride so bright of blee. 

What newes ! what newes ! thou noble king, 3 

Howe, Arthur, hast thou sped ? 
Where hast thou hunr the carlish knighte ? 

•And where bestow d Us head T 

The carlish knight is safe for mee. 

And free fro mortal harme : 10 

On magicke n-ounde his castle standi, 

And fenced with many a charme. 

To bowe to him I was fulle faine. 

And pelde mee to his hand : 
And but for a lothly ladye. there 15 

I sholde have lost my land. 

And nowe this fills my hearte with woe. 

And sorrowe of my life ; 
I swore a yonge and courtlye knight, 

Sholde marry her to his wife. fiO 

Then bespake him Sir Gawaine, 

That was ever a gentle knighte : 
That lothly ladye I will wed ; 

Therefore be merrye and lights. 

Nowe naye, nowe naye, good Sir Gawaine ; 25 

My sister's sonne yee bee ; 
This lothly e ladye's all too grimme. 

And all too foule for yee. 

Her nose is crookt and tum*d outwarde : 

Her chin stands all awrye ; SO 

A worse form'd ladye than shee is 
Was never seen with eye. 

What though her chin atand all awrye. 

And shee be foule to see : 
111 marrv her, unkle, for thy sake, 55 

And 1 11 thy ransome bee. 
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Nowe thankes, nowe ttnnkes, good Sir Gmwaine ; 

And a Uessing tbae bet^e ! 
To-morrow wee% hsTo kmghts and sqaiiM> 

And weell goe fetch thy bride. 40 

And weell lutve hawkea and weell have honndei. 

To cover ovr intent ; 
And weell away to the greene forest, 

Ab wee a hunting went. 



Sir Lancelot, Sir Stephen holde, 
They rode with them that daye ; 

And foremoste of the oompanye 
There rode the atewarde Kaye : 

Soe did Sir Banier and Sir Bore, 

And eke Sir Gaxratte keene ; 
Sir Tristram too, that gentle knight. 

To the forest freahe and greene. 

And when they came to the greene foirest, 

Bene^e a nire hoUey tree 
There sate that ladye in red scarlette 

That nnseemelye was to see. 

Sir Kay beheld that lady's face. 
And looked upon her sweere ; 

'Whoerer kisses that ladye, he layes. 
Of his kisse he stands in feare. 

Sir Kay beheld that ladye againe. 

And looked upon her snout ; 
WhoeTer kisses that ladye, he sayes. 

Of his kisse he stands in doubt. 
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Peace, brother Kay, aayde Sir Gawaine, 

And amend thee of thy life : 
For there is a knight amongst us all, 

Must marry her to his wife. 

What marry this foule queane, quoth Kay, 

r the devil's name anone ; 
Gett mee a wife wherever I maye. 

In sooth shee shall be none. 

Then some tooke up their hawkes in haste. 
And some took up their houndes ; 

And aayd they wolde not marry her. 
For cities, nor for townes. 

Then beepake him Kinf Arthure, 

And sware there by this daye ; 
For a little foule sighte and mislikinge, 

Yee shaU not say her naye. 

Peace, lordlines, peace ; Sir Gawaine sayd ; 

Nor make £bate and strife ; 
This lothlye ladye I will take. 

And many her to my wife. 



Now thankes, nowe thankes, good Sir Gawaine, 85 

And a blessings be thy meede I 
For as I am thine owne ladye. 

Thou never shalt rue this' deede. 
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Then up they took that lothly dame. 
And home anone they bringe : 

And there Sir Gawaine he her wed. 
And married her with a ringe. 
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And when they were in wed-bed laid. 

And all were done awaye : 
" Come tume to mee, mine own wed-lord. 

Come tume to mee I praye." 

Sir Gawaine scant could lift his head. 

For sorrows snd for care ; 
When, lo ! instead of that lothelye dame. 

He saws a young ladye (aire. 

Sweet blushes stayn'd her rud-red cheeke, 
Her eyen were olacke as sloe : 

The ripening chenye swellde her lippe, 
Andfall her necke was snowe. 
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Sir Gawaine kisa'd that lady fiiire, 10? 

Lying upon the aheete. 
And swore, as he was a true knighte, 

The spice was never soe sweete. 

Sir Gawaine kiss'd that lady brighte. 

Lying there by his side : 110 

" Tne nirest flower is not so fairs : 

Thou never can'st bee my bride." 

I am thy bride, mine owne deare lorde. 
The same whiche thou didst knows, 

That was soe lothlye, and was wont 115 

Upon the wild more to goe. 

Nowe, gentle Gawaine, chuse, quoth shee, 

And make thy choice with care; 
Whether by night, or else by daye, 

ShaUIbefouleorfaira? 120 

" To have thee foule still in the night, 

When 1 with thee should playe ! 
I had rather fiurre, my lady deare. 

To have thee foule by daye." 

What when gaye ladyes goe with their lordes 125 

To drinke the ale and wine ; 
Alas ! then I must hide myself, 

I must not goe with mine? 

" My faire ladyd. Sir Gawaine sayd, 

I yield me to thy skiUe ; 130 

Because thou art mine owne ladyd 

Thou shalt have all thy wille.'^ 

Nowe blessed be thou, sweete Gawaine, 

And the daye that I thee see ; 
For as thou seest mee at this time, 136 

Soe shall I ever bee. 

My fiither was an aged knighte, 

And yet it chanced soe. 
He tooke to a wife a false ladye, 

Whiche broughte me to this woe. 140 

Shee witch'd mee, being a fiure yonge maide, 

In the greene fordst to dwelle ; 
And there to abide in lothlye shape. 

Most like a fiend of helle. 

Midst mores and mosses ; woods, snd wilds ; 145 

To lead a lonesome life ; 
Till some yong faire and courtlye knighte 

Wolde marrye me to his wife : 

Nor fully to gaine mine owne trewe shape, 
Such was her devilish skills ; 150 

Until he wolde yielde to be rul'd by mee. 
And let mee have all my wille. 
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She witchd my brother to a carlisU boore, 

And made him stifTe and stronge ; 
And built him a bowre on magicke grounde, 155 

To live by rapine and wronge. 



But now the spelle is broken throngbe. 
And wronge is tumde to righta ; 

Henceforth I shall bee a faire ladye. 
And hee be a gentle knighte. 
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This song is more modem than many of those 
which follow it, but is placed here for the sake of 
the subject It was sung before Queen Elizabeth at 
the grand entertainment at Kenelworth castle in 
1575, and was probably composed for that occasion. 
In a letter describing those festivities it b thus 
mentioned : A " MinstnU came forth with a sollem 
song, warranted for story out of King Arthur's acts, 
whereof I gat a copy, and is this : 

" So it fell out on a Pentecost, &c." 

Af^r the song the narrative proceeds : " At this 
the Minstrell made a pause and a curtesy for Primus 
Passus. More of the song is thear, but I gatt it 
not" 

The story in Morte Arthur, whence it is taken, 
runs as follows : " Came a messenger hastely from 
KingRyoice of North Wales, saying, mvA KingKyence 
had discomfited -and overcomen elearen kings, and 
everiche of them did him homage, and that was this : 
they gave him their beards cleane flajme off, — where- 
fore the messenger come for King Arthur*s beard, 
for King Ryence had purfeled a mantell with 
kings beards, and there lacked for one a place of the 
mantell, wherefore he sent for his beard, or else he 
would enter into his lands, and brenn and slay, and 
never leave till he have thy head and thy beard. 
Well, said King Arthur, thou hast said thy message, 
which is the most villainous and lewdest message 
that ever man heard sent to a king. Also thou 
mayest see my beard Is full young yet for to make a 
purfell of, but tell thou the king that — or it be long he 
shall do to me homage on bom his knees, or else he 
snail leese his head." [B. 1. c 24. See also the 
same Romance, B. I. c. 9^.] 

The thought seems to be originally taken from 
Jeff. Monmouth's Hist B. X. c. 3. which is alluded 
to by Drayton in his Poly-Olb. Song 4. and by 
Spenser in Faer. Qu. 6. 1. 13. 15. See the Obser- 
vations on Spenser, vol. II. p. 223. 

The following text is composed of the best read- 
ings selected from three different copies. The first 
in Enderbie's Cambria Triumphans, p. 197. The 
second in the Letter above mentioned. And the 
third inserted in MS. in a copy of Morte Arthur, 
1632, in the BodL Library. 

Stow tells us, that King Arthur kept his round 
table at " diverse places, but especially at Carlion, 
Winchester, and Camalet in Somersetshire." This 
'' Camalet," sometimes a famous towne or castle, is 
situate on a " very high tor or hill, &c." [See an 
exact description in Stow's Annals, Ed. 1631, p. 55.] 



As it fell out on a Pentecost day. 

King Arthur at Camelot kept his court royal] » 
With his fiiire queene dame Guenever the gay ; 

And manj bold barons sitting in hall ; 

With ladies attired in purple and pell ; 
And heraults in hewkes hooting on high, 
Cryed, Largesse, Largesse, ChevaUers tres^urdiB*. 

A doughty dwarfe to the uppermost deas 
Right pertlye gan pricke, kneeling on knee ; 

With Steven fulle stoute amids all the pn»as. 
Sayd, Nowe, sir King Arthur, God save thee, and 

see{ 
Sir Ryence of North-gales greeteth well thee. 
And bids thee thy beard anon to him send. 
Or else from thy jaws he will it off rend. 

For his robe of state is a rich scarlet mantle. 
With eleven kings beards bordered t about. 

And there is room lefle yet in a kantle. 

For thine to stande, to make the twdf^h out : 
This must be done, be thou never so stout ; 

This must be done, I tell thee no fable, 

Maugre the teeth of all thy round table. 

When this mortal message from his mouthe past. 

Great was the noyse bothe in hall and in bower : 
The king fum'd ; the queene screecht j ladies were 
aghast ; 
Princes puff'd -, barons blustred ; lords began 

lower ; 
Knights stormed ; squires startled, like steeds in 
a slower ; 
Pages and yeomen yell'd out in the hall, 
Then in came Sir Kay, the ' king's' senescbaL 

Silence, my soveraignes, quoth this courteous knight. 
And in that stound the stowre began still : 

' Then* the dwarfe's dinner full deerely was dight ; 
Of wine and wassal he had his wille : 
And, when he had eaten and drunken his fill. 

An hundred pieces of fine coyned gold 

Were given this dwarf for his message bold. 



* Largtsae^ Largene. The beraMs reioanded thcw wonij 
aB oft M tbcy received of the twnnty of the knights. See 
" Memoirea de la Cbevalerie," torn. I. p. 90. The ezpre»ira 
is itill used in the form of installing knights of the sart«r. 

t i. c. set round the border, as fur* are now roaad tkc (omas 
of Magistrates. 
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But aaj to Sir Rjsnoe, thou dwtrf, quoth the long, 
That for hit bold meuage I do him defje ; 

And fthortlye with baaiBS and pana will him ring 
Out of North-galea ; where he and I 
With awords, and not razora, quickly shall trye. 



Whether he, or King Arthur will prove the heat harbor; 
And therewith he ahook hia good aword Eacalabor. 

*«* Strada, in hit Proluaiontf , haa ridiculed the story 
of the Giant*8 Mantle, made of the beards of kings. 



IV. 
KING ARTHUR'S DEATH. 



A PRAOaCSNT. 



The aubjeet of this ballad ia eridently taken from 
the old romance " Morte Arthur/' but with some 
▼ariationa, eapeftially in the eonclnding stanzaa ; in 
which the author seems rather to follow the tradi- 
tions of the old Welsh Bards, who " believed that 
King Arthur waa not dead, but oonveied awaie by 
the Fairies into some pleasant place, where he 
should remaine for a time, and then retume againe 
and reign in as great authority as ever." Holinsbed, 
B. 6, c. 14 ; or, as it is expressed in an old Chroni- 
cle printed at Antwerp 1493, by Ger. de Leew, 
" The Bretons snpposen, that he [Ring Arthur] shall 
come yet and conquere all Bretaigne, for certea this 
is the prophicye of Merlyn ; He sayd, that hia deth 
ahall be doubteous ; and sayd aoth, for men thereof 
yet have donbte, and shullen for ever more, — for 
men wyt not whether that he lyveth or is dede." 
See more ancient testimoniea in Selden'a Notea on 
Polyolbion, song 3. 

This fra^ent, being very incorrect and imperfect 
in the original MS. hatb received aome conjectural 
emendationa, and even a supplement of 3 or 4 
stanzas composed from the romance of " Morte 
Arthur." 

On Trinitye Mondaye in the mome, 
Thia sore battayle waa doom'd to be» * 

Where manye a Imighte cry'd, Well-«way« ! 
Alacke, it waa the more pittie. 

Ere the first crowinge of the cocke, 5 

When as the kinge in his bed laye. 

He thoughte Sir Gawaine to him came *, 
And there to him these wordes did saye. 

Nowe, aa you are mine unkle deare, 

And as you prise your Ufe, this daye 10 

O meet not with your foe in fighte ; 

Putt off the battayle, if yee maye. 

For Sir Launcelot is nowe in Fraunce, 
And with him many an hardye knighte : 

Who will within this moneth be backe, 15 

And will aaaiste yee in the fighte. 

The kinge then call'd his nobles all, 

Before the bieakinge of the daye ; 
And tolde them howe Sir Gawaine came. 

And there to him these wordea did saye. 20 

• Sir Gawaine bad been killed at Artbor*! lAndiog on bb 
>«tttro froio abroad. See tbe ntxt Ballad, ver. 73. 



His nobles all this eounsayle gave,' 

That earlye in the momine, bee 
Sbold send awaye an heraula at armes, 

To aske a parley faire and free. 

Then twelve good knightes King Arthure chose. 
The best of all that with him were : V6 

To parley with the foe in field. 
And make with him agreement fiiire. 

The king he charged all his hoste. 

In readinesse there for to bee : 30 

But noe man sholde noe weapon sturre, 

Unlesse a aword drawne they ahold see. 

And Mordred on the other parte, 

Twelve of his knights dia likewise bringe ; 
Tbe beste of all his companye^ 35 

To hold the parley with the kinge. 

Sir Mordred alsoe charged his hoste. 

In readinesse there for to bee ; 
But noe man sholde noe weapon sturre, 

But if a sworde drawne they shold see. 40 

For he durste not his unkle truste. 

Nor he his nephewe, sothe to tell : 
Alacke ! it was a woefuUe case. 

As ere in Chriatentye befelle. 

But when they were together mette, 45 

And both to faire accordance broughte ; 

And a month*s league betweene them sette. 
Before the battayle sholde be fonghte ; 

An addere crept forth of a bushe, 

Stunge one o' th' king's kn^htes on the knee : 
Alacke ! it was a woefuUe chance, 51 

As ever was in Christentie. 

When the knighte found him wounded sore, 
And sawe the wUd-wonne hanginge there ; 

Hts sworde he from his scabberde drewe : 65 
A piteous case, aa ye shall heare. 

For when tibe two faostes sawe the sworde. 

They joyned battayle instantlye ; 
Till ot so manye noble knifhtea. 

On one aide there were &ft but three. 60 



Ver. 41, 4a. tbe foUo reads fbtber.. . .. Mmae. 
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For all were slain that durst abide. 
And bat some fewe that fled awaje : 

Ay mee ! it was a bloodye fielde. 

As ere was foughte on summer's daye. 

Upon Kin^ Arthur's own partyd, 65 

Onlye lumselfe escaped there, 
And Lukyn Duke of Gloster free, 

And the king's butler Bederere. 

And when the king beheld his knightas. 

All dead and scattered on the molde ; 70 

The teaies hst trickled downe his face ; 
That manlye face in fight so bolde. 

Nowe rests yee all, braye knights, he said, 

Soe true and faithful to your trust : 
And must yee then, ye Taliant hearts, 75 

Be lefte to moulder into dust ! 

Most lo3ral have yee been to mee,'* 
Most true and faithful unto deathe : 

And, oh ! to rayse yee up againe. 

How fipeelye could I yield my breathe ! 80 

But see the traitor's yet aliye, 

Lo where hee stalkes among the deade ! 
Nowe bitterlye he shall abye : 

And Tengeance fall upon his head. 

O staye, my liege, then sayd the duke ; 85 

stays for love and charitie ; 
Remember what the vision spake, 

Nor meete your foe, if it may bee. 

O, staye mee not, thou worthye wight. 

This debt my loyal knights I owe : 90 

Betide me life, betide me death, 

1 will ayenge them of their foe. 

Then straite he grasp'd his trustye speare, 
And on his horse then mounted hee : 

As his butler holpe him to his horse, 95 

His boweLi gushed to his knee. 

Alas ! then sayd the noble king. 
That I should live this sight to see ! 

To see this good knieht here be slaine. 
All for his loye in nelpiog mee ! 100 

He put his speare into his reste. 
And to Sir Mordred loud gan ciye ; 

Nowe sette thyself upon thy guvde. 
For, traitor, nowe thy death is nye. 

Sir Mordred lifted up his sworde, t05 

And fierce to meet the king ran hee : 

The kine his speare he through hun thrust ; 
And nthom thorow his bodie. 

When Mordered felt the stroke of death. 
And found that he was wounded soe ; 110 

He thruste himselfe upon the speare. 
And strucke the king a dead^e blowe. 

Then grimmlye dyed Sir Mordered, 

Presentlye upon that tree : 
And bloody streames ranne from the kinge 115 

£re to the duke returned hee. 



Sir Lukyn then he thus bespake. 

Sir knyghte, thou hast beene fiutbfulle tryde, 
Nowe take my sword Ezealibar*. 

That hangs so fireelye by my syde : ISO 

O take my sword Ezcalibar, 

And there into the river throwe : 
For here, henceforth, benethe this tree. 

All use of weapons I foregoe. 

And fare thee weU, thou trustye sword, 125 

A better neer had valiant knighte. 
With thee full of^, and manye a daye. 

Have I withstood my foe m fighte. 

With this good fiuiohion in my hande, 
Oft have I reapd the bloody feelde : iSO 

But nowe the fatelle houre is come. 
That never more I may thee weelde. 

The duke to the river side he went. 
And there his owne sword in threwe be : 

But he kept back Ezcalibar, 135 

He kept it back in privitie. 

For all of coleyne was the blade ; 

And all thehilte of precious stone : 
And ever alacke ! then sayd the knighte. 

Must such a sword awaye be throwne? 140 

Then backe he came unto the kinge. 
Who sayd. Sir Lukyn, what did yee 

Nothing, my liege, save that the winde 
Blewe oer the watere faire and free. 

O iroe againe, then said the kinge, 

O good Sir Lukyn, goe againe : 
Into the rivere throwe my sword, 

Nor keepe me lingering here in peine. 

The duke then to the river went. 

And the kings scabbard in threwe hee ; 1 50 
But hee kept backe Ezcalibar, 

And hid it undemethe a tree. 

Then backe he came to teU the kinge, 
Who sayde. Sir Lukyn, sawe ye oughte? 

Nothinge, my liege, aave that the winde 155 

Nowe with the angrye waten fought. 

O Lukyn, Lukyn, said the kinge. 
Twice haste thou dealt deoeytAiUye : 

Alacke, whom may wee ever tmste. 

When suche a Imighte soe fidise can bee t 160 

Saye, wonldst thou have thy master dead f 
All for a sword, that wins thine eye : 

Nowe goe againe, and throwe it in, 
Or here the one of us shall dye. 

The duke, all shent with this rebuke, 165 

No aunswere made unto the Idnge : 

But to the rivere tooke the sworde, 
And threwe it far as he coulde flinge. 

A hande and arme did meete the sworde. 

And flouriahd three times in the air ; 170 

Then sunke benethe the renninge strene. 
And of the duke was seen noe mair. 
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• If ore commoaly called Calihmm, la the tobo M S. 
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AH sore astonied stood the duke; 

He stood as still, as still mote bee : 
Then hastend backe to tell the kingpe ; 

Bat he was gone from under the tree. 
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But to what place he cold not tell, 
For neyer after hee did him spye : 



Bat hee sawe a harge goe from the land, 
And hee heard ladjea howle and ciye*. 

And whether the kinge were there, or not, 
Hee never knewe, nor erer colde : 

For from that sad and direfalle daye, 
Hee nerer more was seene on molde. 
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V. 



THE LEGEND OF KING ARTHUR. 



We hare here a short snmmary of King Arthar's 
History as given by Jeff, of Monmouth and the old 
Chronicles, with the addition of a few circumstances 
from the romance Morte Arthur. — The ancient 
chronicle of Ger. de Leew ^quoted above in p. $05) 
seems to have been chiefly followed : upon tlie au- 
thority of .which we have restored some of the names 
which were corrupted in the MS. and have trans- 
posed one stanxa, which appeared to be misplaced, 
[m. that beginning at v. 49, which in the MS. fol- 
lowed ▼. 36. J 
Printed from the Editor's ancient folio Manuscript. 

Of Brutus' blood, in Biittaine borne,* 

King Arthur I am to name ; 
Throuffh Chiistendome, and Heathynesse^ 

Well knowne is my worthy lame. 

In Jesos Christ I doe beleeve ; 5 

I am a Christyan bore : 
The Father, Sone, and Holy Gost 

One God, I doe adore. 

in the four hundred ninetieth yeere, 

Over Brittsine I did rayne, 10 

After my savior Christ his b3rrth : 

What time I did maintaine. 

The fellowshipp of the table round, 

Soe famous in those dayes ; 
Whereatt a hundred noble knights, 15 

And thir^ sat alwayes : 

Who for their deeds and martiall feates. 

As bookes done yett record, 
Amoogat all other nations 

Wer feiured throwgh the world. 90 

And in the castle off Tyntagill 

King Uther mee begate 
Of Aif^ana a bew^ous Isdye, 

And come of ' hie' estate. 

And when I was fifteen yeere old, £5 

Then was I crowned kinge: 
All Brittsine that was att an uprore 

I did to quistt bringe. 



Yer. I7B, lee MS. 
Yer. 1, BndCe, M8. Y. 9, He began his reign. AD. 015, 
aceoffiUac to the Cbonides. Y. tS, She la anmed laerma in 
the old ChrMidcs. Y. 94, his, MS. 



And drove the Saxons from the realme. 

Who had opprest this land ; SO 

All Scotland then throughe manly feats 
I conquered with my hand. 

Irelsnd, Denmarke, Norway, 

These countryes wan I all ; 
Iseland, Gotbeland, and Swethland ', 35 

And made their kings my thrall. 

I conquered all Gallya, 

That now is called France ; 
And slew the hardye Froll in feild 

My honor to advance. 40 

And the u^lv gyant Dynabus 

Soe temble to vewe. 
That in Saint Barnards mount did lye. 

By force of armes I slew : 

And Lucyus the emperour of Rome 45 

I brought to deadly wracke ; 
And a thousand more of noble knightes 

For fearo did tume their backe : 

Five kinges of" paynims" I did kill 

Amidst that bloody strife ; 50 

Besides the Grecian emperour 

Who alsoe lost his liffe. 

Whose oarcasse I did send to Rome 

Clsdd poorlye on a beere ; 
And afterward I past Mount-Joye 55 

The next approaching yeere. 

Then I came to Rome, where I was mett 

Right as a conquerour. 
And by all the cardinalls solempnelye 

I was crowned an emperour. 60 



Yer. 10, Frobnd fteld, MB. Froll, aecording to the 
Chronicles, was a Roman knight, sovemor of GanL Y. 4, 
Danibos, MS. Y. 40, of Pavye, ItS. 

• Not anlike that passage in Yiigll : 

Sm mm of ue MhUanmi vtrtice nffmiphm. 

LsDiu was the word onr old English wrilers nsed for 
Ntmpbs : As in the following lines of an old aong in the 
Editor's folio MS. 

" When scorching Phoebas he did mount. 
Then Lady Yenos went to hant : 

To whom Diana did resort. 
With all the Ladyes of hiUs, and valleji,' 
Of springs, sad floodes, ftc." 
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One winter there I made abode : 

Then word to mee was brought 
Howe Mordred had oppressd the crowne : 

What treason he had wrought 

Att home in Brittaine with my qneene ; 63 

Therfore I came with speeae 
To Brittaine backe, with all my power, 

To quitt that traiterooa deede : 

And Boone at Sandwiche I arri^de, 

Where Mordred me withstoode : 70 

But yett at last I landed there, 

With effusion of much blood. 

For there mj nephew Sir Gawaine djed. 

Being wounded in that sore. 
The whiche Sir Lancelot in fight 75 

Had giyen him before. 

Thenoe chased I Mordered away. 

Who fledd to London right, 
From London to Winchester, and 

To Comewalle tooke his flyght 80 



And still I him pnrsned with speed 

Till at the last wee mett : 
Wherby an appointed day of fight 

Was there agreed and sett 

Where we did fight, of mortal lile 

£che other to deprive. 
Till of a hundred thousand men 

Scarce one was left aliye. 

There all the noble chivaliye 

Of Brittaine tooke their end. 
O see how fickle is their state 

That doe on feates depend ! 

There all the traiterous men were slaine. 

Not one escapte away ; 
And there dyed all my vallyant knightes 

Alas ! that woefuU day ! 

Two and twenty yeere I ware the crowne 

In honor and great fame ; 
And thus by death was suddenljB 

Deprived of the same. 
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VI. 
A DYTTIE TO HEY DOWNE. 



Copied from an old MS. in the Cotton Library, 
[ Vesp. A. 25.] intitled, " Divers things of Hen. viif's 
time. ' 



Who sekes to tame the blustering winde, 
Or causse the floods bend to his wyll. 

Or els acrainst dame nature's kinde 
To ' change* things frame by cunning skyll : 

That man I thinke bestoweth peine, 5 

Thoughe that his laboure be in vaine. 

Who strives to breake the sturdye Steele, 
Or goeth about to staye the sunne ; 

Who thinks to causse an ok e to reele. 
Which never can by force be done : 10 

That man likewise bestoweth peine, 

Thoughe that his labouze be in vaine. 



Who thinks to stiyve against the 
And for to sayle without a maste ; 

Unlessse he thinks perhapps to faine. 
His travell ys forelome and waste ; 

And so in cure of all his paine. 

His travell ys his cheffest gaine. 

So he lykewise, that goes about 
To please eche eye and eveiy care, 

Had nede to have withouten donbt 
A golden gyfit with hym to bears ; 

For evyU report shall be his gaine, 

Thougii he bestowe both toyle and peine. 

God grant eche man one to amend ; 

God send us all a happy place ; 
And let us pray unto the end. 

That we may have our princes 
Amen, amen ! so shall we gaine 
A dewe reward for all our peine. 
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VIL 
GLASGERION. 



An ingenions Friend thinks that the following old 
; Ditty (which is printed from the Editor's folioMS.) 
msv possibly have given birth to the Tragedy of the 
** Orphan," m which Polidore intercepts Monimia's 
intended fiivours to Castalio. 

See what is said concerning the hero of this song, 

(who is celebrated by Chaucer under the name of 

Glaskyrion) inthe Essay prefixed to Series the First, 
Note H. 



Ver. 4, cauae, MS. 



Glasoerion was a kings owne sonne, 
. And a harper he was goode : 
He harped in the kinges chambere. 
Where cuppe and caudle stoode. 

And soe did hee in the queens chamber^ 

Till ladies waxed ' glad.' 
And then bespake the kinges daughter ; 

And tliese wordes thus shee sayd. 

Ver. 02, pcrfaapt f«tM. V. 6» wood. MS. 
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Strike on, strike on, Glasgerion, 
Of thy striking doe not blinne : 

Tberea never a stroke comes oer thy harpe, 
But it glads my hart withinne. 

Faire might he fall, ladye, qaoth hee, 
Who taught you nowe to speeke ! 

I have loved you, ladye, seven longe yeere 
My nunde I neere durst breake. 

But come to my bower, my GUsgeridn, 

When all men are att rest : 
As I am a ladle true of my promise, 

Thou ahalt bee a welcome guest. 

Home then came Glasg^on, 

A glad man, lord ! was hee. 
And, come thou hither, Jaokemy boy ; 

Come hither unto mee. 

For the kinges daughter of Normandye 

Hath granted mee my boone : 
And att ner chambere must I bee 

Beffore the cocke have orowen. 

O master, master, then quoth hee, 
Lay your head downe on this stone : 

For I will waken you, master deere. 
Afore it be time to gone. 

But np then rose that lither ladd. 

Ana hose and shoone did on : 
A coUer he cast upon his neoke, 

Hee seemed a gentleman. 

And when he came to the ladies chamber, 

He thrild upon a pinn*. 
The lady was true of her promise, 

Rose np and lett him in. 

He did not take the lady gaye 

To boulster nor to bea : 
* Nor thoughe hee had his wicked wille, 

A single word he sed.' 

He did not kisse that ladyes monthe, . 

Nor when he came, nor youd : 
And sore mistrusted ihtA laidye gay, 

He was of some churls bloud. 

But home then came that lither ladd. 
And did off his hose and shoone ; 

And cast the coller irom off bis necke : • 
He was but a churls sonne. 
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Ver. 16, barte, MS. 
* ThU is elsewhere ezpreaaed ' twirled the pM or ' tirled 
mi the pW [See B. IL S. VI. v. 3.] aud seems to refer to the 
tnmios ronnd the batten on the ontside of a door, by which 
Ibe latch rises, still used In cottages. 



Awake, awake, my deere muster. 

The cock hath well-nigh crowen. 
Awake, awake, my master deere, 55 

I hold it time to be gone. 

For I have saddled your horsse, master. 

Well bridled I have your steede : 
And I have served you a good breakfiist : 

For thereof ye have need . 60 

Up then rose, good Glasgeridn, 

And did on hose and shoone ; 
And cast a coller about his necke : 

For he was a kinge his sonne. 

And when he came to the ladyes chamber^ 65 

He thrild upon the pinne : 
The ladye was more than true of promise. 

And rose and let him inn. 

Saies, whether have you left with me 

Your braoelett or your glove "? 70 

Or are you returned backe againe 

To know more of my love ? 

Glasgerion swore a fuU great othe, 

By oake, and ashe, ana thome ; 
Lady, I was never in your chamber, "^5 

Sith the time that I was borne, 

O then it was your lither foot-page. 

He hath beguiled mee. 
Then shee pulled forth a little pen-kmfie, 

That hanged by her knee : 8^ 

Saves, there shall never noe chui]6s blood 

Within my bodye spring : 
No churles blood sball ever defile 

The daughter of a kinge. 

Home then went Galsgerion, 85 

And woe, g^d lord, was hee. 
Sayes, come thou hither, Jacke my boy. 

Come hither unto mee. 

If I had killed a man to night, 

Jacke, I would tell it to thee : 90 

But if I have not killed a man to night, 

Jacke, thou hast killed three. 

And he puld out his bright browne sword, 

A dryed it on bis sleeve, 
And he smote off that lither ladds head, 95 

Who did his ladye grieve. 

He sett the swords poynt till his brest, 

The pummil untill a stone : 
Throw the falsenesse of that lither ladd. 

These three lives weme all gone. 100 



Ycr. 70. litle, MS. 
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OLD ROBIN OF PORTINGALE. 



VIII. 
OLD ROBIN OF PORTINGALE. 



From an ancient copy in the Editor's folio MS. 
which was judged to require considerable cor- 
rections. 

In the former Edition the hero of this piece had 
been called Sir Robin, but that title not being in the 
MS. is now omitted. 

Let nerer again soe old a man 

Manye soe yonge a wife, 
As did old Robin of Portingale ; 

Who may rue all the dayes of his life. 

For the mayors daughter of Lin, god wott, 5 

He chose her to his wife» 
And thought with her to hare lived in love, 

But they fell to hate and strife: 



They scarce were in their wed-bed laid, 
And scarce was bee asleepe, 

But upp shee rose, and forth she goes. 
To the steward, and gan to weepe. 

Sleepe you, wake you, faire Sir Gyles 1 

Or be you not within ? 
Sleepe you, wake you, (aire Sir Gyles, 

Arise and let me inn. 

O, I am waking, sweete, he said, 
Sweete ladye, what is your will ? 

I have unbethought me of a wile 
How my wed-lord weell spilL 

Twentyofour good knights, shee sayet. 
That dwell about this towne. 

Even twenty-four of my next cozens. 
Will helpe to dinge him downe. 

All that beheard his litle footepage. 
As he watered his masters steed ; 

And for his masters aad perille 
His verry heart did bleed. 

He mourned still, and wept full sore } 

I sweare by the holy roode 
The teares he for his master wept . 

Were blent water and bloude. 

And that beheard his deare master 
At he stood at his garden pale : 

Sayes, Ever alacke, my Irde raot-page. 
What causes thee to wail 7 

Hath any one done to thee wronge 

Any of thy fellowes beret 
Or is any of thy good friends dead, ' 

That thou sliedst manye a teare ? 
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Ver. IQ, BnbethoQKht, [properly onbctbonght] thia word U 
rail DMd In the Midland eovntles In the same senae u be- 
tboiuliL Y. 82, Uend, MS. 



Or, if it be my head bookes-man. 

Aggrieved he shal bee : 
For no man here within my bowse. 

Shall doe wrong unto thee. 

O, it is not y^ur head bookes-man, 45 

Nor none of his degree : 
But, on to-morrow ere it be noone 

Ail deemed to die are yee. 

And of that bethank your head steward. 

And thank your g^ay ladie. 50 

If this be true, my litla foot-page. 
The heyre of my lana thoust bee. 

If it be not true, my dear master. 

No good death let me die. 
If it be not true, thou litlo ^oot-page, 55 

A dead corse shalt thou lib* 

O call now downe my faire ladye, 

O call her downe to mee : 
And tell my ladve gay how sicke. 

And like to die I bee. 60 

Downe then came his ladye (aire. 

All clad in purple and pall : 
The rings that w^re on her fingers. 

Cast ught thorrow the halL 

What is your will, my owne wed-lofd f 65 

What IS your will with mee 1 
O see, mv ladye deere, how sicke. 

And lilce to die I bee. 

And thou be sicke, my own wed-lord, 

Soe sore it grieveth me : 70 

But my five may dens and myselfe 
Will < watch thy' bedde for thee. 

And at the waking of your firat sleepe. 

We will a hott drinke make: 
And at the waking of your * next * sleepe, 75 

Your sorrowes we will slake. 

He put a ailk cote on his backe. 

And mail of manye a fold : 
And bee putt a Steele ci^ on his bead. 

Was gilt with good red gold. BO 

He layd a bright browne sword by his aide* 

And another att his feete : 
" And twentye good knights he placed at liand. 

To watch him in his sleepe." 

And about the middle time of the night, 85 

Came twentye-four tndtours inn : 
Sir Giles he was the foremost man. 

The leader of that ginn. 



Ver. 47, or to-morrow, MS. V. 
make the, MS. Y. 75, ftnt, MS. 
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CHILD WATERS. 
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OM Robin with his bright browne sword. 

Sir Gyles head soon did winn : 
And scant of all those twenty-fonr. 

Went out one quick agenn. 

NoD« save only a litle foot-pege, 

Crept forth at a window ofstone : 
And he bad two annes when he came in. 

And he went beck with one. 

Upp then came that ladie gaye 

With torches burning bright : 
She thought to have brought Sir Gyles a drinke. 

Butt she found her owne wedd knight. 100 

The first thinge that she stumbled on 

It was Sir Gyles his foote : 
Saves, Ever alacke, and w oe is mee ! 

Here lyes my sweete hart-roote. 

The next thinge that she stumbled on 105 

It was Sir Gyles his heade : 
Saves, Ever, alacke, and woe is me ! 

Heere lyes my true love deade. 
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Ilee cutt the pappes beside her brest. 
And did her body spille; HO 

He cutt the eares beside her heade, 
And bade her love her fiUe. 

He called then up his litle foot-page, 

And made him there his heyre ; 
And sayd, henceforth my worldlye goodes 115 

And countrye I forsweare. 

He shope the crosse on his right shoulder. 
Of the white < clothe' and the redde *, 

And went into the holy land. 

Whereas Christ was quicke and dead. 120 



. *♦* In the foregom^ piece, Gila, steward to a 
rich old merchant trading to Portugal, is qualified 
with the title of 5tr, not as beine a knight, but rather. 
I conceire, as havmg receirea an inferior order of 
priesthood. 



IX. 
CHILD WATERS. 



Chdd IS frequently used by our old writers, as a 
litJe. It IS repeatedly riven to Prince Arthur in 
the •• Faene Queen :" and the son of a kin? is in the 
same poem caUed " Child Tristram." [5. 5. c. 11. 

■*• M^rrA ^' "^ *• "^ 36.— Ibid. c. 8. St 15.1 In 
an old balhid quoted in " Shakspmre's King Lear " 
the hero of Ariosto is called Child Rola,ld. Mr. 
Theobald supposes this use of the word was received 
along with their romances from the Spaniards, with 
whom Infante signifies a " Prince." A more eminent 
cntic teUs us, that " in the old times of chivalry, the 
noble youth, who were candidates for knighthood, 
durmg the time of their probation were called /a- 
fm Varkts, DamojfseU, BacheUers. The most noble 
Jf the j^nth were particukrly called Infatu." [Vid. 
Warb. Sbakesp.] A late commentator on Spenser 

''^^T^iS^^'''' ^°"* *^^« knight, si^ifies 
also a "Child." [See Upton's Gloss, to the F. Q.] 

The Editor's folio MS. whence the following piece 
".. ?*./T'^ *''"® corrections), affords several 
other baUads, wherein the word Chad occurs as a 
title : but m none of these it signifies " Prince." See 
the song intitled GiU Morrice, in this volume. 

It ought to be observed, that the word Child or 
Cbield IS sdll used in North Britain to denominate 
■^ j' commonly with some contemptuous character 
affixed to bun, but sometimes to denote Man in 
general. 

Childb Waters in his stable stoode 
And stroakt his milke white steede : 

To him a feyre yonge ladye came 
As ever ware womans weede. 

Saves, Christ you sare, good Childe Waters : 5 

Say es. Chnst you save, and see : 
My girdle of gold that was too longe. 

Is now too short for mee. 
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And all is with one chyld of yours, 

I feele sturre att my side : 
My gowne of greene it is too scraighto ; 

Before, it was too wide. 

If the child be mine, faire Ellen, he sayd. 

Be mine as you tell mee ; 
Then take you Cheshire and Lancashire both, 15 

Take them your owne to bee. 

If the childe be mine, fiure Ellen, he sayd, 

Be mine, as you doe sweare : 
Then take you Cheshire and Lancashire both. 

And make that child your heyre. S6 

Shoe saies, I had rather have one kisse, 

Child Waters, of thy mouth j 
Than I wolde have Cheshire and Lancashire both, 

That lye by north and south. 

And I had rather have one twinkling, 25 

Childe Waters, of thine ee : 
Then I wolde have Cheshire and Lancashire both, 

To take them mine owne to bee. 

To morrow, Ellen, I must forth ryde 

Farr into the north countrie ; 
The fairest lady that I can find, 

Ellen, must goe with mee. 

' lliouehe I am not that lady fayre, 

Yet let me go with thee' : 
And ever I pray you. Child Waters, 

Your foot-page let me bee. 
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Vcr. 118, fl«8he, MS. V. 13, be inne, MS. 
T «^«ry perBon, who went on a Croisads to the Holy 
ISShJ!.*"!?^ "^^ ' ^'Tu?" ***■ «>PPergannent,oii the right 
SSL H^'.f ■. S*i«l "^ ''*■ Profewten- Different natioiu 
were distlDgQished by croeses of different colours : The 
£ngUih wore white ; Ihe French red ; &c This circamstsnce 
seems to be confoajided In the bdlad. [V. Spelmaa, Gloss.] 
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CHILD WATKR8. 



If you win my foot-page be, EUea, 

As yoa doe tell to mee ; 
Tben you must cut your gowne of greeue, 

An inch above your knee : 40 

Soe must you doe your yellowe lookes, 

An inch above your ee : 
You must tell no man what is my name ; 

My foot-page then you shall bee. 

Shoe, all the long day Child Waters rode, 45 

Ran barefoote by his side ; 
Yett was he never soe courteous a knighte. 

To say, Ellen, will you ryde ? 

Shee, all the long day Child Waters rode. 

Ran barefoote thorow the broome ; 5# 

Yett hee was never soe curteoue, a knighte, 
To say, put on your shoone. 

Ride softlye, shee sayd, O Chflde Waters, 

Why doe you ryde soe fast? 
The childe, which is no mans but thine, . S5 

My bodye itt will brast. 

Hee sayth, seest thou yonder water, Ellen, 
That flows from banke to b!rimme.<— 

I trust to God, O Child Waters, 

You never wiM see* mee swimme. €0 

But when shee came to the waters side, 

Shee sayled to the chinne % 
Except the Lord of heaven be my speed. 

Now must I leame to swimme. €5 

The salt waters bare up her clothes ; 

Our Ladye bare upp her chinne : 
Childe Waters was a woe man, good Lord, 

To see &ire Ellen swimme. 

And when shee over the water was, 

Shee then came to his knee : f 

He said, Come hither, thou (aire Ellen, 

Loe yonder what I see. 

Seest tbon not yonder hall, Ellen t 

Of redd gold shines the yate : 
Of twenty foure faire bdyes there, 75 

The fiurest is my mate. 

Seest thou not yonder hall, Ellen? 

Of redd gold shines the towre : 
There are twenty four faire ladyes there. 

The ftirest is my paramours. 80 

I see the hall now, Child Waters, 

Of redd gold shines the rate : 
God give you good now of yonrselfe. 

And of your worthye mate. 

I see the hall now. Child Waters, 85 

Of redd golde shines the towre : 
God give you good now of yourselfe. 

And of your paramonre. 

There twenty four fiiyre ladyes wece 

A playing att the ball : 90 

And Ellen the ftirest ladye there. 

Must bring his steed to the stall. 

Yer. 84, wokllye, MS. 
* L e. pennit, raffer, dte. 



There twenty tatxt fayre ladyes 

A playinge at the chesse ; 
And JSllen the fayrest ladye there. 

Must bring his horse to gtesse. 

And then bespake Childe Waters sister, 
l^ese were the wordes said shee : 

You have the prettyest foot-page, lirother. 
That ever I saw with mine ee. 

But that his bellye it is soe 'ha^. 
His girdle goes wondrous hie : 

And let him, I pray you, Childe Woten, 
Goe into Uie chamber with mee. 

It is not fit for a little foot-page. 
That has run throughe mosse and myre. 

To go into the cSiamber with any ladye, 
That weares soe riche attyre. 

it is move meete for a little foot-pace. 
That has run throughe mosse and myse. 

To take his supper upon his knee. 
And sttt dewne by the kitchen fyer. 

But when they had supped evBiy one. 
To bedd they tooke theyr waye : 

He sayd, «ome hither, my little fbot-page. 
And hearken what I saye. 

Goe thee downe into yonder towna. 

And low into the street ; 
The fayrest ladye that thou con finde, 

Hyer her in mine armes to aleepe. 
And take her up in thine aimes twaine, 

ftft filinge* of her feete. 

Ellen is gone into the towne. 

And low into the streete : 
Ihe fairest ladye that ahee cold find, 

Shee hyred m his armes to sleepe ; 
And tooke her up in her armes twayne. 

For filing of her feete. 

I pray you nowe, good Childe Watdrs, 
Let mee lye at your bedds feete : 

For there is noe place about this house. 
Where I may sayef a aleepe. 

' He gave her leave, and fiure Ell^n 

'Down at his beds feet lay :' 
This done the nighte drove on apace. 

And when it was neare the daye, 

Hee sayd. Rise up, my title fbot-psge. 
Give my steede come end haye; 

And soe doe thou the good Usck oats. 
To oazry mee better awaye. 

Up then rose the fiiire Ellen, 
And gave his steede oome and hay ; 

And soe shee did the good blacke ootes. 
To carry him the better away. 

Shee leaned her backe to the manger side. 

And grievouslye did Kroane : 
She leaned her back to the manger side. 

And there ahee made her moane. 
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• L e. defUiDg. See Wsrton'i Otacnr. v«L 11. p. IW. 
t i. c. emy, ittempt. 



PHILUDA AND CORYDON. 
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And tint behevd his mother deere, 

Sbee hiMid her there monand*. 150 

8hee sajd. Base up, thou Childa Wst6n, 

I think thee a euned man. 

For in thy stable is a ghost. 

That grieTOttslye doth grone : 
Or else some woman lalxrors of childe 155 

Shoe is soe woe-begone, 

Up then rose Childe Waters soon. 

And did on his shirte of siUce ; 
And then he pat on his other elotbes» 

On his body as white as miUke. 160 



And when he came to the stable dore. 

Fun still there he did stand, 
That bee mights heare his ftyre Ellen, 

Howe shee made her monand. 

She sayd, Lollabye, mine owne deera child, 

Lnllabye, dere child, dere ; 
I wold thy father were a king, 

Thy mother layd on a biere. 

Peace now, bee said, good £ure EHins; 

Be of good cheere, I praye ; 
And the bridal and the churching both 

Shall bee apon one day. 
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PUILLIDA AND CORYDON. 



H 



This Sonnet is giTan from a amall qnarto MS. in 
the Editoi^s poss es sio n , written in the tijne of Queen 
Elisabeth. Another Copy of it, containing some 
variations, is reprinted in the Muses library, p. t95, 
from an ancient miscellany, intitled Eneland's Heli- 
con, 1600, 4to. The author was Nicholas Breton, a 
writer of some fame in the reign of Elisabeth ; who 
also pnbUihed an interiude intitled " An old man's 
lesson and a youx^ man's lore,'* 4to. and many 
other little pieces m prose and Terse, the titles of 
which may be seen in Winstsnley, Ames' Typog, and 
Osborne's Hari. Catalog. &c.-— He is mentioned with 
great reepeet by Meres, in his second part of "Wit's 
Commonwealth," 1598, f. 283, and is alluded to in 
Beaumont and Fletcher's "Scornful Lady," Act t. 
and again in <*Wit without Money,'* Act 5^— See 
WhaUey'a Ben Jonson, voL III. p. lOS. 

The present Editicm is improved by a copy in 
« England's Helicon," yd. Ill, edit 1614, 870. 

In the menie moneth of Ma3re, 
In a mome by break of daye. 
With a tioope of damsellee playing 
Forthe ' I yode' forsooth a maying : 



When anoD by a wood 

Where as Maye was in his pride. 



I espied sU slone 
Pfaifiidn 



andCorydoa. 



Much adoe there was, god wot ; 
He wold love, end she wold not 
She sayde, nerer man was trewe ; 
He sayes, none was &lse to you. 

He sayde, bee had lorde her longe : 
She sayes, lore should have no wronge. 
Corydon wold kisse her then : 
She sayes, miydes must kisse no men, 

'^U thejr doe for eood and alL 
When she msde m shepperde call 
All the hearens to wytnes trnthe. 
Never loved a truer you&e. 
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Vcr. 4, the wode, MS. 
* Sie tai MS. L e. moAalng, bemoaning, ftc. 



Then with manie a prettie othe, 
Yea and nay, and fiath and troUie 3 
Suche as seelie shepperdes use 
When they will not loye abuse ; 

Love, that had bene long deluded, f 5 

Was with kisses sweete concluded ; 
And Phillida with garlands gaye 
Was made the kdy of the Maye. 

tit The foregoing little pastoral of " Phillida and 
Corjdon" is one of the congs in " The Honourable 
Entertainment gieven to the Queenes Majeetie in 
Progrease at Elvetham in Hampshire, by the R. H. 
the Earle of Hertford, l^^Ql," 4to. [Printed by 
Wolfe. No name of author.] See in that pamphlet, 

<« The thirde daies Etertainment 

'* On W^ednesday morning about 9 o'clock, as .her 
Majestie opened a casement 01 her gallerie window, 
ther were 3 excellent musitians, who being disguised 
in auncient country attire, did greete her with a plea- 
sant song of ' Corydon and Pfaulida,' made in Sparta 
of purpose. The song, as well for the worth or the 
dittie, as the sptnesse of the note thereto applied, it 
pleaaed her Highnesse after it had been once sune to 
command it againe, and highly to grace it with hft 
cheerefull acceptance and commendation. 

'* The Plowm av's Sono. 

" In ih$ mirrie mmOh tf May, i;c^ 

The splendour and magnificence of Eliialteth's 
reign is no where more strongly painted than in these 
little disries of some of her SQmnr.er excursions to the 
houses of her nobility ; nor could a more acceptable 
present be giren to the world, than a republication 
of a select number of such detidls as this of the en- 
tertainment St Elvetham, that at Kfllingworth, &c, 
&c, which so strongly mark the spirit of the times, 
and present us with scenes so very remote from mo- 
dem manners. 

*«* Since the shore was written, the Public hath 
been ^tified with a most complete work on the 
foresomff subject, intitled, '*The Progresses a&d 
Pttbue Processions ot Queen Elisabeth, &c. By 
John Nichols, F. A. 8. Edinh. and Perth, 1788," S 
vols, 4to. 
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LITTLE MUSGRAVE AND LADY BARNARD. 



This ballad u ancient, and has been popular ; we 
find it quoted in many old plays. See Beaum. and 
Fletcher's Knight of the Burning Pestle, 4to, 1613, 
Act 5. The Varietie, a comedy, ISmo. 1649, Act 4, 
&c. In Sir William Davenant^ play, '* llie Witts," 
Act 3, a gallant thus boasts of hunself : 

" Limber and sound ! besides I sing Musgrare, 
And for Chevy-cbaoe no lark comes near me." 

In the Pepys Collection, toI. III. p. 314, is an 
imitation of tnis old song, in 33 stanzas, by a more 
modem pen, with many alterations, but eridently 
for the worse. 

This is given from an old printed copy in the 
British Museum, with corrections ; some of which 
are from a fragment in the Editor's folio MS. It is 
also printed in Dryden's Collection of Miscellaneous 
Poems. 

As it fell out on a highe holye daye. 

As many bee in the yeare. 
When ^ong men and maides together do goe> 

Their masses and mattins to heare. 

Little Musgrave came to the church door, 5 

The priest was at the mass ; 
But he had more mind of the fine women. 

Then he had of our Ladyes grace. 

And some of them were clad in greene. 
And others were clad in pall ; 10 

And then came in my Lord Bamardes wife, 
The fidrest among them all. 

Shee cast an eye on little Musgrave 
As bright as the summer sunne : 

then bethought him little Musgrave, 15 
This ladyes heart I have wonne. 

Quoth she, I have loved thee, Uttle Musgrave, 

FuUe long and manye a daye. 
6o have I loved you, fadye fiure, 

Yet word I never durst saye. 20 

1 have a bower at BucUet ford-Bury*, 

Full daintilye bedight. 
If thoult wend thither, my little Musgrave, 
Thoust lig in mine annes all night 

Quoth bee, I thanke yee, ladye faire, 25 

This kindness yee shew to mee ; 
And whether it be to my weale or woe. 

This night will I lig with thee. 

• 

AU this beheaid a litle foot-page. 

By his ladyes coach as he ranne : 30 

Quoth he, thoughe I am my ladyes page, 

Tet Ime my Lord Bamardes manne. 



My Lord Barnard shall knowe of this. 

Although I lose a limbe. 
And ever whereas the bridges were broke, 35 

He layd him downe to swimme. 

Asleep or awake, thou Lord Barnard, 

As thou art a man of life, 
Lo ! this same night at Bucklesford-Bury 

Litle Musgrave's in bed with thy wife. 40 

If it be trew, thou litle foote-page. 

This tale ibou hast told to mee. 
Then all my lands in Bucklesford-Bury 

I freelye will give to thee. 

But and it be a lye, thou litle foot-page, 45 

This tale thou hast told to mee, 
On the highest tree in Bucklesford-Bury 

All hanged shalt thou bee. 

Rise up, rise up, my merry men all. 

And saddle me my good steede ; 50 

This night must I to Bucklesford-Bury ; 

God wott, I had never more neede. 

Then some thej whistled, and some they sang. 

And some did loudlye saye. 
Whenever Lord Bamudes home it blewe, 55 

Awaye, Musgrave, away. 

Methinkes I heare the throstle cocke, 

Methinkes I heare the jay, 
Methinkes I heare Lord Barnards home ; 

I would I were awaye. 60 

Lye still, lye still, thou little Musgrave, 

And huggle me from the cold ; 
For it is but some shephardes boye 

A whistling his sheepe to the fold. 
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• SueU^fieUrbfry, foL MS. 



Is not thy hawke upon the pearche. 
Thy horse eatine come and haye I 

And thou a eay lady within thine armes : 
And wouldst thou be awaye t 



By this Lord Bamard was come to the dore. 
And lighted upon a stone : 70 

And he pulled out three silver keyes. 
And opened the dores echo one. 

He lifted up the coverlett, 

He lifted up the sheete ; 
How now, how now, thou little Musgrave, 75 

Dost find my gaye ladye sweete t 

I find her sweete, quoth little Musgrave, 

The more is my griefe and paine ; 
Ide gladlye give three hundred poundes 

That 1 were on yonder plaine. 80 

Yer. 04, Is whbtliug sheepe ore the moid, foL US. 



THE EW-BUGHTS MARION. 
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Arise, trise, thov little Masgrare, 

And pat thy oloetbee nowe on. 
It aheU Derer be nid in my oountree* 

Thet I killed a naked man. 

I have two awordea in one acabbirde, 85 

Full deare they cost my purse ; 
And thon shalt bare the best of them, 

And I will have the worse. 

The first atroke that little Moagrare stnxcke. 
He hurt Lord Barnard sore ; 90 

The next stroke that Lord Barnard stmeke» 
Little Musgrare nerer stnxcke more. 

With that bespake the ladye fiure. 

In bed whereas she laye» 
Althouffhe thou art dead» my little Mitsgrire, 95 

Yet for the I will praye : 

And wiahe well to thy soule will I, 

So long as I have ufe ; 
So will I not do for thee, Barnard, 

Tboughe I am thy wedded wifo. 100 

He cut her pappee from off her brest ; 

Great pitye it was to see 
The drops of this fiur ladyea bloode 

Run trickling downe her knee. 



Wo worth, wo worth ye, my menye men all, 105 
You nerer were borne for my goode : 

Why did you not offer to stay my hands, 
When you sawe me wax so woods J 

For I have slaine the fairest sir knighte. 
That ever rode on a steede ; 110 

So hsTe I done the faireat lady. 
That erer ware womans weede. 



A gnv^^ * Rn^o* Lo^^ Barnard ciyde. 

To putt these lowers in ; 
But lay my ladye o' the upper hande, 15 

For ahee cornea o' the l:«tter kin. 



tit That the more modem copy is to be dated 
about the middle of the last century, will be readily 
coneeiyed from the tenor of the concluding stansa, 
via. 

" Thia sad Mischief by Lust was wrought; 

Then let us call for Grace 
lliat we may shun the wicked vice, 

And fly £rom Sin a-pace." 



XII. 
THE EW-BUGHTS MARION. 



A SOOfmSB SONG. 



TUfl tonnet appeara to be ancient: that and its 
simpfidty of aentnnent haTe lecommended it to a 
place hersu 

Will ae gae to the ew-bnghts, Marion^ 

And wear in the sheip wi' mee ? 
The ann shines sweit, my Marion, 

But nae half sae sweit aa thee. 
O Marion's a bonnie lass ; 5 

And the blyth blinks in her ee : 
And fain waa I marrie Marion, 

Gin Marion wad marrie mee. 



Theire's gowd in aour garters, Marion ; 

And sifier on aour white hauss-bene*: 
Fou foine wad I kisse my Marion 

At eene quhan I cum name. 



10 



* JTuMW IWiiir, L c The neck-bme. Marion bad wooaUy 
a alTcr lockec oa, tied cloae to her neck with a riMMnd, an 
■snal oraamcBt in Scotland ; where a wra throat is called 



property 



kJm. 



Theire's braw lads in Eanialaw, Marion, 
Quha gape and glowr wi' their ee 

At kirk, quhan they aee mj Marion ; 
Bot nana of them lues like mee. 

Ire nine mUk-ews, my Marion, 

A cow and a brawney quay ; 
Ise gie tham an to my Marion, 

Jost on her bridal day. 
And aeea get a grain sey apron. 

And waiatcote o' London bronn ; 
And wow bot ae will be vaporing 

Quhaneir ae gsng to the toim. 

Ime yong and stout, my Marion, ^ 

None dance lik mee on the greine ; 
And gin ae forsak me, Marion, 

lae een gae draw up wi' Jeane. 
Sae put on sour pearlms, Marion, 

And kirtle oth^cramasie, 
And aune as my chin has nae haize on, 

I sail cum west, and see see. 



15 



to 



ftb 



50 



■MMbi«B^^.^te<aB^M 




XIII. 



THE KNIGHT, AND SHEPHERDS DAUGHTER. 



This ballad (giron ftom an old Uaek-leCtar Copy, 
with some corrections) was popular in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, bong nsuaUy printed i^th her 
picture before it, as Heame informs us in his preface 
to " GuL Neubrig, Hist, Oxon, 1719, 8ro, toL I, 
pu Ixx.'* It is quoted in Fletcher's omnedy of the 
Pilgrim, Act 4, so. 1. 

Tbxrs was a shepherds daughter 

Came tripping on the waye ; 
And there by cmince a knights shM mett, 

Which caused her to staye. 

Good morrowe to you, beauteous nudde, 5 

These words pronounced hee : 
O I shall dye this dsye, he sayd. 

If Ire not my wille of thee. 

The Lord forbid, tfaemaide replyde, 

That you shold waxe so wode ! 1 

' But for all that shee could do or saye, 

He wold not be withstood.' 

Sith you hare had your wille of mee. 

And put me to open shame. 
Now, it you are a courteous Iniighte, 15 

Tell me what is your name ? 

Some do call mee JaeVe, sweet heart. 

And some do call mee Jille ; 
But when I come to the kings fiure courts 

They caU me WUfuUe WiUe. SO 

He sett his foot into the stirrup. 

And awaye then he did ride ; 
She tuckt her firdle about her middle. 

And ranne dose by his side. 

But when she came to the brode water, S5 

She sett her brest and swamme ; 
And when she was got out againe. 

She tooke to her heels and ranne. 

He never was the courteous knighte. 
To saye, faire maide, will ye nde ? 30 

And she was erer too loring a maide 
To saye, sir knighte abide. 

When she came to the kings faire courle, 

She knocked at the ring ; 
So readye was the king himself S5 

To let this faire maide in. 

Now Christ you save, my gracious liege. 

Now Christ yon save and see, 
YoQ Lave a knighte within your courte 

This days haUi robbed mee. 40 

What hath he robbed thee of, sweet heart 1 

Of purple or of pall ? 
Or hath he took thy gaye void ring , 

From off thy finger smul ? 



He hath not robbed mee, my leige, A'^ 

Of purple nor of pall : 
But he hath gotten my maiden head. 

Which grieres mee worst of alL 

Now if he be ft batcbelor, 

His bodye lie gire to thee ; 50 

But if he be a married man. 

High hanged he sfaatt bee. 

He called downe his merrye men all, 

By one, by two, by three ; 
Sir William used to bee the first. 5b 

But nowe the last came hee. 

He brought her downe Ml fortye pounde, 

Tyed up withinne a glore : 
Faire maiae, Be fpre the same to thee ; { 

Go, seeke thee another lore. €0 

He have none of your gold, she sayde. 
Nor lie have none of your fee ; 

Bntyour ftire bodye I must have. 
The king hath granted mee. 

Sir William ranne and fstchd her then 63 

Five hundred pound in golde. 
Saying, fiure maide, take this to thee. 

Thy fimlt will never be tolde. 

Tis not the gold that shall mee tempi, 
These words then answered shee, 70 

But your own bodye I must have, 
The king hath granted mee. 

Would I had dranke the water detre. 

When I did drinke die wine. 
Rather than any shepherds brat 75 

Shold bee ft udye of mine ! 

Would I had drank the puddle foule. 

When I did drink tiie ale. 
Rather than ever a shepherds brat 

Shold tell me such a tale ! 80 

A shepherds brat even as I wus. 
You mote have let me bee, 

1 never had come othe kings faire conite» 
To orave any love of thee. 

He sett her on a milk-white steede, 85 

And himself upon a graye ; 
He hung a bugle about his necke. 

And soe they rode awaye. 



Yer. 60, Hii bodye Ik (iTe to thee] nis wae f i eea bfe 
to the feudal cDitoais : The lofd had a right to pre a wife 
tohUvauab. See Shaktpeare'a " ~ 



had aright 
AD'awcU, 



■I 



! 



LORD THOMAS AND FAIR EUNOR. 



Bitt wbaii tikey man unto (he daoe* 
Where mairiage-ritM were aone, 

Sbe prored herself • dukei daoghter, 
And he bnt e iqiiine MMHie. 

If ow marrye Me,, or not, sir knig^ht. 

Year plcesure shall be free: 
Jf Toa nake me ladve of one good towne,. 

lie make joaloKdof three» 



95 



And now their hearts being linked fast, 
They joyned hand in hande : 

Thus he had both parse, and person too, 
And all at his oommande. 



S15 



Ah 1 ewsed bee the gold, he sayd, 
90 If thoa hadst not Wn trewe, 

I ahold hsTe forsaken my sweet lore, 
And hafe changed her for a newe. 100 



XIV. 
THE SHEPHERDS ADDRESS TO HIS MUSE. 



I' 



This Pbeaa, originally printed from the small MS 
▼olnme mentioned above in No. X. has been im- 
twoTsd by a more petfeot copy in " England'a 
Udioon," where the anthov ia cuscoveredto be N«. 
Bietona 

Goon Mnse, roeke me aalepe 

With some sweete harmony : 
This wearie eyea.is not to kepe 

Thy waiy compeny. 

Sweete Lore, begon a while, 5 

Thoa aeest my heavinee : 
Beantie is borne bat to begigrle 

My harte of happines. 

See howe my little ilocke. 

That lovde to feede on highe^ 10 

Doe headlonge tumble downe the rocke. 

And in the Talley dye.. 

The bashes and the trees. 
That were so freshe and mene,. 

Doe all their deintie colors leese, 15 

And not a leafe is scene. 

The blacke birde and the thnishe,. 

That made the woodes to ringe. 
With all the rest, are now at hiuhe,. 

And not a. note they singe. 20^ 



Swete Philomele, the birde 

That hath the heayenly throte. 
Doth nowe, alas I not onoe afforde 

Recoidinge of a note. 

The flowers hare had a frost, to 

The herbs hare loste their saroare ; 

And Phillida the ^aire hath lost 
' For me her wonted' friyour. 



Thoa all these earefril sights 

So kill me in conceit: SO 

That now to hope upon ddights, 

It is bat meere deoeite. 



And therefore, my sweete mnse. 
That knoweat what helpe ia best. 

Doe nowe thy hearenlie conmnge use 35 

To sett my harte at rest : 



And in a dreame bewraie 

What fate shal be my frende; 
Whether my life shall still decaye, 

Or when my aorrowes ends. 40 



XV. 



LORDr THMf AS AND FAIR ELINOR, 



ia gtren* (with corrections) from- an ancient 

copy in black letter, in the Pepys collection, intitled,. 
" A tragical ballad on the unfortonate lore of Lord. 
Thomas and (air Ellinor, together with the down All 
•f the browne girL" — In the same collection may be 
seen an attempt to modemiie this old song, and 
ledoce it to a. different measure : a proof of ita 
popnlazity» 

LoBD Thomas he was a bold fomester^ 

And a chaser of the kings deere ; 
Fairs Ellinor was a fine woman. 

And Lord ThooMa he loved hi»deai«.. 



Come riddle my riddle, dear mother, he sayd, 5 

And riddle as both as one ; 
Whether I shall marrye with fairs Ellinor, 

And let the browne girl alone 1 

The browne girl she hss got houses and lands, 
Faire Ellinor she has sot none, JO 

And therefore I charge thee on my blessing, 
To bring me the browne girl home. 

Aaid as it befeOe on a hi^h holidaye. 

As many there are beside. 
Lord Thomas he went to fiure Ellindr, 15 

That abould hare been her bride. 



-jcz: 



ftl6 



CUPID AND CAMPASPE. 



And when he came to faire EUinon bower. 

He knocked there at the ring, 
And who was so ready as faire £llindr, 

To lett Lord Thomas withinn. 



SO 



AVhatnewes, what newes^Lord Thomas, she sayd? 

What newes dost thou bring to mee I 
I am come to bid thee to my wedding, 

And that is bad news for thee. 

God forbid, Lord Thomas she sayd, 25 
That such a thing should be done ; 

1 thought to haye been the bride my selfe. 
And thou to haye been the bridegrome. 

Come riddle my riddle, dear mother, she sayd. 
And riddle it all in one ; 30 

Whether I shall goe to Lord Thomas his wedding. 
Or whether shall tarry at home? 

There are manyethat are your friendes, daughter, 

And manye a one your foe. 
Therefore I charge you on my blessing, 35 

To Lord Thomas his wedding don't goe. * 

There are manye that are my friendes, mother ; 

But were every one my foe, 
Betide me life, betide me death, 

To Lord Thomas his wedding I'M goe. 40 

She cloathed herself in gallant attire. 
And her merrye men all in greene ; 

And as they rid through every towne, 
They took her to be some queene. 

But when she came to Lord Thomas his gate, 45 

She knocked there at the ring ; 
And who was so readye as Lord Thomas, 

To lett faire EUinor in. 



Is this your bride, fair Ellinor sayd ? 

Methinks she looks wonderous browne ; 50 
Thou mightest have had as faire a woman. 

As ever trod on the gronnde. 

Despise her not, fair Ellin, he sayd. 

Despise her not unto mee ; 
For better 1 love thy little 6nger, 53 

Than all her whole bodee. 

This browne bride had a little penknife. 

That was both long and sbarpe. 
And betwixt the short ribs and the long. 

She prick'd faire Ellinor's harte. 60 

O Christ thee save, Lord Thomas, hee sayd, 
Methinks thou lookst wondrous wan ; 

Thou used St to look with as fresh a colour, 
As ever the sun shone on. 

Oh, art thou blind. Lord Thomas t she sayd, 63 

Or canst thou not very well see ? 
Oh ! dost thou not see my owne hearts bbode 

Run trickling down my knee. 

Lord Thomas he had a sword by his side ; 

As he walked about the halle, 70 

He cut off bis brides head from her shoulders,, 

And threw it against the walle. 

He set the hilte against the grounde. 

And the point aginst his harte. 
There never three lovers together did meele, 75 

That sooner againe did parte. 

*«* The reader will find a Scottish song on a 
sim lar subject to this, towards the end of this 
volume, intitled, " Lord Thomas and Lady Annet" 



XVL 
CUPID AND CAMPASPE. 



I 



This elegant little sonnet is found in the third act 
of an old play, intitled, " Alexander and Campaspe," 
written by John Lilye, a celebrated writer in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. That play was first 
printed in 1591 : but this copy is given from a later 
edition. 

Cupid and my Campaspe playd 
At cardes for kisses ; Cupid payd : 



Ver. 29. It »hoo1d probably be Reade me, read, &e. i. c. 
Advise me, advise. 



I 



He stakes his quiver, bow and arrows. 

His mothers doves, and teame of sparrows ; 

Loses them too ; then down he throws 

The coral of his lippe, the rose 

Growing on's cheek (but none knows how). 

With these, the crystal of his browe, 

And then the dimple of his chinne ; 

AH these did my Campaspe winne. 

At last he set her both his eyes, 

She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 

Love ! has she done this to thee ? 

What shall, alas ! become of mee? 



THE LADY TURNED SERVINO-MAN. 



H7 



XVII. 
THE LADY TURNED SERVING-MAN. 



to 



is g^ven from a written copy, containing some 

improrements (perhaps modem ones), upon the 
popular ballad, intitled, "The ftmous flower of 
Serying-men ; or the Ladj torned Serving-man/' 

Yon beaoteoas ladyes, great and smaD, 
I write unto jou one and all, 
Whereby that you may understand 
What I hare suffered in the land. 

I was by birth a lady fidre, 5 

An ancient barons only heire, 
And when my good old &ther dyed, 
Then I became a young knightes bride. 

And there my lore built me a bower, 
Bedeck'd with many a fragrant flower ', 10 

A braver bower you ne*er did see 
Then my true lore did build for mee. 

And there I Urde a ladye gay. 

Tin fortune wrought our lores decay ; 

For there came foes so fieit» a band, 15 

That aoon ther orar-run the land. 

They came upon us in the night,* 

And brent my bower, and slew my knight ; 

And trembling hid in mans array 

I scant with life escap'd away. 

In the midst of this extremitie, 
My serrsnts all did from me flee : 
Thus was I left myself alone. 
With heart more cold than any stone. 

Yet though my heart was full of care, 25 

Hearen would not suffer me to dispaire. 
Wherefore in haste I chang'd my name 
From fair Elise, to sweet W illiame : 

• 

And therewithal] I cut my hairs, 

Reaolr'd my man's attire to weare ; 30 

And in my bearer, hose and band, 

I tiarell'd fiur through many a land. 

At length all wearied with my toil, 

I sate me down to rest awhile ; 

My heart it was so fiU'd with woe, 35 

That downe my cheeke the teares did flow. 

It chanc'd the king of that same place 

With aU his lords a hunting was. 

And seeing me weepe, upon the same 

Askt who I was, and whence I came. 40 

Then to his gprace I did replye, 
I am a poore and friendlesse boye. 
Though nobly borne, nowe forc'd to bee 
A serving-man of lowe degree. 

Stand up, faire ^outh, the king reply'd, 45 

For thee a semce 111 proryde ; 
But tell me first what thou canst do ; 
Thou ahalt be fitted thereunto. 



Wilt thou be usher of my hall, 

To wait upon my nobles all ? 50 

Or wilt be taster of my wine. 

To 'tend on me when I shall dineT 

Or wilt thou be my chamberlaine, 

About my person to renoaine T 

Or Wilt tnou be oner of my guard, 55 

And I will gire thee great reward ? 

Chuse, gentle youth, said he, thy place. 

Then I reply'd, If it please your grace 

To shew such fiirour unto mee, 

Your chamberlaine I faine would bee. 60 

The king then smiling gare consent, 
And Btraitwaye to his court I went ; 
Where I beharde so faithfullie. 
That bee great fitrour ahowd to mee. 

Now marke what fortune did proride ; 65 

The king he would a hunting ride 
With all his lords and noble traine. 
Sweet William must at home remaine. 

Thus being left alone behind. 

My former state came in my mind : 70 

I wept to see my mans array ; 

No longer now a ladye gay. 

And meeting with a ladres rest. 

Within the same myself I drest ; 

With silken robes and Jewels rare, 75 

I deckt me, as a ladye mire : 

And taking up a lute Araitwaye, 

Upon the same I strore to play ; 

And sweetly to the same did sing, 

As made both hall and chamber ring. 80 

" My fitther was as brave a lord. 
As erer Europe might afford ; 
My mother was a lady bright : 
My husband was a valiant knight : 

" And I myself a ladye gay 85 

Bedeckt with gorgeous rich array ; 

The happiest lady in the land 

Had not more pleasure at command. 

" I had my musioke every day 

Harmonious lessons for to play ; 90 

I had my virgins fair and free 

Continually to wait on mee. 

"But now, alas ! my husband's dead, 
And all my friends are from me fled, * 
My former days are past and gone, 95 

And I am now a serving-man." 

And fetching many a tender sigh. 

As thinking no one then was nigh. 

In pensive mood I laid me lowe. 

My heart was full, the tears did flows. 100 
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GIL MOAUCI. 



The king, who had a hontiiige goae», 
Grawe weaiy of his sport uione. 
And learing all his gallant traine, 
Tum'd on uo saddui home againe : 

And when he nech*d his statelye tower, 105 
Hearing one sing within his hower. 
He stopt to listen, and to see 
Who sung thera so melodiouslie. 

Thus heard he ereiye word I sed, 

And saw the pearlye teares I shed, 110 

And found to bis amasement there, 

Sweete William wae a ladje fiure. 

Then steppinff in» Faire ledye rise. 

And diy, saia he, tboae lorelye evo^ 

For I hare heard thy memnfal tafe, 115 

The whieh shall torn to thy araile. 

A crimson djre my &ce oraspred, 

I hlnsht lor shame, and hung my heed» 



To find mj sex end story ]niown% 
When as I thought 1 was slone. 

But to be briefe, his royall gnic» 
Grewe so enamonr'dof my face. 
The richest gifta be nroffsred mee,. 
His mistress if that I would hee» 

Ah ! no, my liege, I firmlye sayd, 

m rather m my grave be layd. 

And thouffh your gnee hath won my hetrt, 

I ne'er wm act soe base n part. 

Faire ladye, pardon me, and hse^ 
Thy yirbie shall lewarded bee. 
And sinee it is soe fiurly tryde 
Thou ehalt become my royal bride. 



1S» 



1S5 



130 



Then strait to end his amorous strife^ 
He tooke sweet William to his wi£k 
The like before was never seene, 
A serving-man became a queene. 



1X» 
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XVIII. 
GIL MORRICE. 



▲ SCOTTISH BALLAD. 



The following piece hath run through two editions 
in Scothmd : the second was printed at Glasgow in. 
1755, 8vo. Prefixed to them both is an advertise- 
ment, setting forth that the preservation of this 
poem was owing "to a lady, who favoured the 
printers with a copy, as it was carefully collected 
from the mouths of old women and nurses ; " and 
" any reader that cau render it moie correct or com- 
plete," is desired to oblige the public with such im- 
provements. In consequence of this advertisement, 
sixteen additional verses have been produced and 
handed about in manuscript, which are here in- 
serted in their proper pkces : (diese are from verse 
109 to verse 131, and from verse 124 to verse 129, 
but are perhaps, after all, only an ingenious interpo- 
lation.) 

As this poem la^ claim to a pretty high antiquity, 
we have assigned it a place among our early pieces : 
though, after all, there is reason to believe it has 
received very considerable modem improvements : 
for in the Editor's ancient MS collection is a very 
old imperfect copy of the same ballad : wherein 
though the leading features of the story are the 
same, yet the colouring here is so much improved 
and heightened, and so many additional strokes are 
thrown m, that It is evident the whole has under- 
gone a revisal. 

N.B. The Editor's MS. instead of "Lord Bar- 
nard," has " John Stewart ;'' and instead of " Gil 
Morric<w" ** Child Maurice/' which last is probably 
the original title. See above, p. 209. 

Gil Morrice was an erlds son, 

His name it waxed wide ; 
It was nae fior his great riehds. 

Nor set his micUe pride ; 
Bot it was for a lady gay, 5 

That livd on Cairon side. 



Quhair sail I |pet a bonny boy. 

That wiU wm hose and shoen ;. 
Thst will gae to Lord Bamarda ha^ 

And bid his lady cum T 
And xe msun rin my errand, Willie ; 

And as may rin wi' pride ; 
Quhen other boys gae on their foot,. 

On horse-back se sail ride. 

■0 no ! Ob no ! my master dear t 

I dare nae for my life ; 
111 no gae to the bauld bardna. 

For to triest furth his wife. 
My bird WUlie. my boy Willie ; 

My dear WQlie, he sayd : 
How can ze strive against the strsaift 

For I sail be obeyd. 

Bot, O my master dear ! he ciyd,. 

In grene wod ae're lour lain ; 
Gi owre sic thochts, I walde ae rede. 

For fear ae should be tain. 
Haste, haste, I say, gae to the ha*. 

Bid hir cum here wi speid : 
If xe refuse my heigh command, 

111 gar sour body bleid. 

Gae bid hir take this gay ttantil, 

Tis a' gowd bot the hem ; 
Bid hir cum to the gude grMie wode. 

And bring nana hot hir lain : 
And there it is» a silken sarke, 

Hir ain hand aewd the sleive ; 
And bid hir cum to Gill Morice, 

Speir nae bauld buons leave. 



t« 



15 



SO 



j:> 



^ 



55 



y«r. 11, loinethiBf leeau wanUog here, 
perliapi^ 'bu«C the heia. 



y. », did «» 



OIL HORBICE. 
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Ym, I wiB gM worn Uuk «mnd, 

TlHragh it be to loor ooct ; 
8«ii wBVfm& will DM be wen'd, 

In it le nil find froet. 
TIm baron he is a man of migbt. 

He wv ooald bide to tmnt, 
Am le will see Won its nidit. 

How sma' n fan to 



40 



45 



And sen I mann lonr errand rin 

See sair against my will ; 
I'n mak a vow and kod it trow. 

It sail be done for ilL 
And crahen be erne to broken brigiMy 

He bent bis bow and swam ; 
And qnben he came to gran growing, 

Set down bis Iset and ran. 



do 



And qnben be cow to Bamsrds be', 

Wcmld neither chap nor ca': 
Bot set bis bent bow to bis breist, 

And lichtly lap the wa'. 
He waald «ae teU the man bis errand, 

Tboagb be stnde at the gait ; 
Bot strait into the ha' he cam, 

Qubair tbej were nt at meiL 

HaU ! bsO ! mj fjntle sirs and dame ! 

My message wmna waite ; 
Dame, ae aumn to the gods grene wod 

Before that it be late. 
Ze're bidden tak this gsy mantel, 

Tu a' gowd bot tbe hem : 
Zoa maun gn to the gnde grene wode, 

ET'n'by yoar sel ahne. 

And there it is, a silken sarke, 

Yonr ain band sewd tbe sleiTe ; 
Ze maun gae speik to Gill Morice : 

Speir nae bauld barons Imre. 
Tbe bdy stamped wi' hir foot. 

And winked wi* hir ee ; 
Bot a' that she oond mj or do. 

Forbidden he wad nae bee. 

Its sanely to my bow'r-woman ; 

It neir could be to me. 
I brocht it to Lord Bonards lady ; 

1 trow that n be she. 
Then np and speck the wylie nnm, 

(The baim upon hir knee) 
If It be eum free Gill Morlce, 

It's deir welcum to mee. 

Ze leid, le leid, «e filthy nnrse. 

See lood I heiid se lee ; 
I brocht it to Lord Bernards lady ; 

I trow ae be nae shee* 
Then up snd spack the banld baron. 

An angry man was bee ; 
He's tsin the table wi' his foot. 

See has he wi' his knee ; 
Tfll siller cop and * maaer*' diab 

In flinders be gard flee. 



55 



60 



65 



70 



75 



80 



85 



90 



95 



Ver. 68, CmU thii be tbe watt of tka cartlel V. M, Per- 
■M, kwfl Mv I bdn. 
* I. e. s driaUng c«p ef maple : otter Edit, read 



Gae bring a robe of soar eUdlng, 

That mngs upon the pin ; 
And 111 gae to tbe gude grene wode, 

And s^ik wi' soar lemman. 
O bide at heme, now Lord Bamird, 

I warde se bide at bame ;. 
Neir wyto a man for violenee. 

That neir wato le wi' nana. 
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Gil Morioe state in gnde grene wode, 

He wUrtlsd and he sang : 
O what BMm a' 4a folk eenin^ 

My mother tarrin lang. 
His hsir waa like the threeds of gold, 

Drawne free Minenra's loome : 
Hia lipps like rosw drapping dew, 

His oreath was a' pernune. 

His brow wu like the moontain suae 

Gilt by the morning beam : 
His cheeks like Bring roan glow : 

His sen like azure stream. 
The boy wn dad in robes of grene, 

Sweeto u the infant spring : 
And like the maris on (be bush. 

He gart the Tallies ting. 

The baron came to Ae grene wode, 

Wi' mickle dule and care, 
And there he first spied Gill Mortoe 

Ksmeing his aellow hsir* 
That aweeUy ward around his foee, 

That fooe beyond compare : 
He sang sse sweet it migbt dispel 

A' lage but fell despair. 

Nae wonder, nse wonder, Gill Morice, 

My lady load thee weel, 
Tbe foiiest pert of my bodie 

Is blaeker than thy heeL 
Zet neir the leu now, Gill Morice, 

For a' thy neat bnutie, 
^'s rew tbe day se eir wn bom ; 

That bead sdl gn wi' me. 

Now be hn drawn his trusty brand. 

And slsited on the stm ; 
And thro' Gill Morice' fsir body 

He's ear cauld iron gae. 
And he hu tain GiU Morice' head 

And set it on a speir ; 
The meennt man in a' his train 

Hu gotten that head to bear. 

And he hu tain Gfll Morioe up. 

Laid him acron his steid. 
And brocht him to his painted bowr. 

And laid him on a bed. 
The lady sat on cutil wa'. 

Beheld beith dele and doun ; 
And there abe nw Gfll Morioe' bead 

Cum trailinir to tbe toun. 
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Far better I loe tbatbluidy bead. 

Both and ibat nUow hair. 
Than lord Barnard, and a' bis bnds, 155 

As they lig here snd thair. 

TeclSS. SoMUton, 

▼emal delicht and Joy : able to drire 

All MdMM but despur. B. tv. v. 155. 
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And she has tain her Gill Morioe, 
And Idssd baith month and chin : 

I was once as fow of Gill Morice, 
As the hip is o' the stean. 160 

I got se in my &ther's honse, 

Wi' mickle sin and shame ; 
I brocht thee up in gude grene wode, 

Under the heary rain. 
Oft have I by thy cradle sitten, 165 

And fondly seen thee sleip ; 
But now I gae about thy ^ve. 

The saut tears for to weip. 

And syne she kissd his bluidy cheik. 

Ana syne his bluidy chin : 
O better I loe my Gill Morice 

Than a' my lath and kin ! 
Away, awaVf ae ill woman, 

And an il deith mait se dee : 
Gin I had kend he'd bin zour son, 175 

He'd neir bin slain for mee. 

Obraid me not, my Lord Barnard ! 

Obraid me not for shame ! . 
Wi' that saim speir O pierce my heart ! 

And put me out o' pain. 180 

Since nothing hot Gill Morice head 

Thy jelous rage could quell. 
Let that saim hand now tak hir life. 

That neir to thee did ilL 

To me nae after dajrs nor nichts 185 

Will eir be saft or kind ; 
111 fill the air with heavy sighs. 

And greet till I am blind. 



Enonoh of blood by me's bin spih^ 
Seek not lOur death firae mee ; 190 

I rather lourd it had been my sel 
Than eather him or thee. 

With waefo wae I hear sour plaint ; 

Sair, sair I rew the deid, 
Hiat eir this cursed hand of mine 1 95 

Had gard his body bleid. 
Dry up Eour tears, my winsome dame, 

Ze neir can heal the wound ; 
Ze see his head upon the speir. 

His heart's blude on the ground. 200 

I curse the hand that did the deid. 

The heart that thocht the ill ; 
The feet that bore me wi' silk speid. 

The comely south to kill. 
I'll ay lament for Gill Morice, tO^ 

As gin he were mine ain ; 
I'll neir forget the dreiryday 

On which the zouth was slain. 

*«* This little pathetic tale suggested the plot of 
the tragedy of ** Douglas.'* 

Since it was first printed, the Editor has been 
assured that the fbreg^mg ballad is still current in 
many parts of Scotland, where the hero is uniTer- 
sally Imownby the name of" ChUd Maurice,'* pro- 
nounced by the common people CfmUi or Chedd; 
which occasioned the mistake. 

It may be proper to mention, that other copies, 
read ver. 110 thus : 
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Shot frse the golden sun.' 
And ver 116 as follows : 



It 



His een like asnze sheene.*" 



THE END OF THB FIRST BOOK. 
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THE LEGEND OF SIR GUY 



— oontaina t abort summary of the exploits of this 
fomous champion, as recorded in the old story books ; 
and is conmionly intitled, " A pleasant song of the 
valiant deeds of chivalry achieved by that noble 
knight Sir Guy of Warwick, who, for the love of 
fair Phelis, became a hermit, and dyed in a cave of 
oraray rocke, a mile distant from Warwick." 

The history of Sir Guy, though now very pro- 
perly reaiiped to children, was once admired by all 
readers of wit and taste : for taste and wit had 
once their childhood. Although of English growth, 
it was eariy a &vonrite with other nations : it ap- 



peared in French in 1525 ; and is allndedto m the 
old Spanish romance Tirante el bUneo, which, it u 
believed, was written not long afler the year 1490. 
See advertisement to the French translation, 2 vols. 
12mo. 

The originsl whence all these stories are ex- 
tracted is a very ancient romance in old English 
verse, which is quoted by Chaucer as a celebimted 
piece even in his time, (via.) 

" Men speken of romances of price. 

Of Home childe and Ippotis, 
Of Bevis,and Sir Guy, ficc." R. of Tbop.) 
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«nd was naatSly sung to the harp at ChriBtmas din- 
ners and bndeales, as we leam from Puttenham's 
Art of Poetry, 4to. 1589. 

This ancient romance is not whollj lost. An 
imperfiBCt eapv in black letter, ** Imprynted at Lon- 
don lor Wylliam Copland/' in 34 sheets 4to. 

without date, is still presenred among Mr. Garriok's 
collection of old plays. Asa specimen of the poetry 
of this antione rhymer, take his description of the 
dragon mentioned m yer. 105 of the following ballad: 

— " A messenger came to the king. 

Syr king, he sayd, lysten me now, 

Fat bad tydinges I bring you, 

In Northumberlande there is no man. 

But that they be slayne everychone : 

For there dare no man route, 

By twenty myle rounde abonte, 

For doubt of a fowle dragon. 

That sleath men and beastes downe. 

He is blacks as any cole 

Rugged as a rough fole ; 

His bodye from the navill npwarde 

Neman may it pierce it is so harde ; 

His neck is great as any summers ; 

He renneth as swifte as any distrore ; 

Pawes he hath as a Ivon : 

All that he toucheth oe sleath dead downe. 

Great winges he hath to flight. 

That is no man that bare him might. 

There m» no man fight him agjyne. 

But tiiat he sleath him certayne : 

For a fowler beest then is he, 

Ywis of none nerer heard ye.*' 

Sir WiDiam Dugdale is of opinion that tbestoiy of 
Guy is not whoUy apocryphal, though he acknow- 
ledges the monks have sounded out his praises too 
hyperbdlically. In particular, he gives the auel fought 
with the Danish champion as a real historical truth, 
and fixes the date of it in the year 926, stat. Guy 
67. See his Warwickshire. 

The following is written upon the same plan as 
ballad V. Book I. but which is the original, and 
which the copy, cannot be decided. This song is 
ancient, as maybe inferred from the idiom preserved 
in the mai^n, yer. 94. lOS : and was once popular, 
as appears from Fletcher's Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, Act t. sc. ult. 

It is here published from an ancient MS copy in 
the Editor's old folio yolume, collated with two 
printed ones, one of which is in black letter in the 
Pepys ooUectfton. 

Was eyer knif ht for ladyes sake 

Soe tost in loye, as I Sir Guy 
For Phelis fiiyre, that lady bright 

As eyer man beheld with eye t 

She gave me leave myself to try, 5 

The yaHant knight with sheeld and speare. 

Ere that her love shoe wold grant me ; 
Which made mee venture rar and neaie. 



Then' proved I a heron bold. 

In deeds of armes the doughtyest knight 
That in those dayes in England was. 

With sworde and speare in fieUd to fight 
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Yer. 9, The prowl Sh- Gay, PC. 



An English man I was by birthe : 

In fiuth of Christ a chns^ran true : 
The wicked laws of tnfidells 15 

I sought by prowesse to subdue. 

' Nine' hundred twenty yeere and odde 

After our Saviour Christ his birth. 
When King Athelstone wore the orowne, 

I lived heere upon the earth. SO 

Sometime J was of Warwicke erle. 

And, as I sayd, of very truth 
A ladyes love did me constrains 

To seeke strange ventures in my youth. 

To win me fame by feates of armes S5 

In strange and sundiy heathen lands ; 

Where I atchieved for her sake 
Right dangerous conquests with my hands. 

For first I sayled to Normandjre, 

And there I stoutlye wan in fight 30 

The emperours daughter of Almaine, 

From manye a vailyant worthye knight 

Then passed I the seas to Greece 
To helpe the emperour in his right; 

Against tne mightye souldans hoaste 35 

Of puissant Persians for to fight. 

Where I did slay of Sarasens, 
And heathen pagans, manye a man ; 

And slew the souldans cosen deere. 
Who had to name donghtye Coldran. 40 

Eskeldered a famous knight 

To death likewise I did pursue : 
And Elmayne King of Tyre alsoe. 

Most terrible in fight to viewe. 

I went into the souldans boast, 45 

Being thither on embassage sent. 
And brought his head awaye with mee ; 

I having slaine him in ms tent. 

There was a dragon in that land 

Most fiercely mett me by the waye 50 

As bee a lyon did pursue. 

Which I myself did alsoe slsy. 

Then soon I past the seas from Greece, 

And came to Pavye land aright: 
Where I the duke of Pavye killed, 55 

His heinous treason to requite. 

To England then I came with speede. 

To wedd faire Phelis Isdy bright : 
For love of whome I travelled farr 

To try my manhood and my might 60 

But when I had espoused her, 

I stayd with her but fortye dayes, 
Ere that I left this ladye fure. 

And went from her oeyond the seas. 

All cladd in gray, in pilgrim sort, 65 

My voyage from her I did take 
Unto the blessed Holy-land, 

For Jesus Christ my Saviours sake. 



Yer. 17, Two hondred, MS. aad P. 
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Where I £ri« Jonu did redMme, 

And fell his ■onnM, wbich were fifUene* 70 
Who wi^ the craell Swuens 

la prifloa for long time had beene. 

I slew the grant Amaraat 

In battel nercelye hand to hand : 
And doaghty Barfaiard killed I, 75 

A treacheroua knight of Parye land. 

Then I to England came agame. 

And here with Colbronde fell I fought : 

An ugly gyant, which the Danes 
Had for their champion hither brought. 80 

I overcame him in the feild» 
And slew him soone light Taliantlye ; 

Wherebye this land I did redeeme 
From Danish tribute uttcrlye. ^ 

And afterwards I offered npp 85 

The use of weapons solemnlye 
At Winchester, whereas I fought. 

In sight of mtnye fior and nye. 

' But first/ neare Winsor, I did slaye 
A bora of passine might and strength ; 90 

Whose like in England never was 
For hugenesse both in bredth and length. 

Some of his bones in Warwieke yett 

Within the castle there doe lye : 
One of his sheeld-bones to this day 95 

Hangs in the citye of Corentrye. 

On Dunsmoro heath I alsoe deire 
A monstrous wyM and cruell beast, 

Calld the Dun-cow of Dunsmora heath ; 
Which manye people had oppreet. 100 

Some of her bones in Warwioke yett 

Still for a monument doe lye ; 
And there exposed to looken viewe 

As wondrous fUange, they may ei^ye. 



A dragon in Northumberiaad 

I aleoe did in fight destapoye^ 
Which did bothe man and beast oppraase. 

And aU the oouatrye sore annoye. 

At length to Warwieke I did come, 

Like pilgrim poore, and was not knowne i 

And there I lived a hermitts life 
A mile and mora out of the towne. 

Where with my hands I hewed a haqm 
Out of a craggy rocke of atone ; 

And lived like a palmer poore 
Within that cave myself akne : 

And daylye came to begg my bread 

Of Phelis att my cairtb gate ; 
Not knowne unto my loved vrifie. 

Who daflye mourned for hisr mate. 

Tfll att the laat I fell acre sieke. 
Yea sicke soe sore thai I must dye ; 

I sent to her a nnr of golde. 
By which ahee knew me praaenliye. 

Then ahee repairing to the cave 
Before that I gave up the ghoet; 

Herself dosd up my dying eyes : 
My Phelis' fiore, whom I lovd 
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Thus dreadful death did me arreat. 
To bring my corpes unto the grave ; 

And like a pahner dyed I, 
Wherby I sought my soule to save. 

Mybody that endured this toyle. 
Though now it be consumed to mold ', 

My statue fair en^ven in stone. 
In Wsrwioke a&ll you aiay beboU. 
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II 
GUY AND AMARANT. 



V 

The Editor found this Poem in his ancient folio 
manuscript among the old ballads ; he was desirous, 
therefore, that it should still accompany them ; and 
as it is not altofwther devoid of merit, its insertion 
here will be paraoned. 

Although this piece seems not imperfect, there is 
reason to believe that it ia only a part of a much 
larger poem, which contained the whole histoiy of 
Sir Guy : for, upon comparing it with the common 
story lx>ok 19mo, we mid the latter to be nothing 
more than this poem reduced to prose : which is 
only effected by now and then altering the rhyme, 
ana throwing out aome few of the poetical ornaments. 
The disguise is so slight, that it is an easy matter to 
pick complete stanaaa in any page of that book. 

Vtr. 94, lat, dolk lye^ M8. 




The author of diis poem has ahown 
tion. Though he took the subject 
romance quoted before, he has adei 
and made the story intirely his own. 

Gut ioumeyes towards that sanetifyed graond. 
Whereas the Jewes fayre citye sometime stood. 

Wherein our Savioun sacred head waa crownd. 
And where for sinfull man he shed hia bloed: 

To see the sepulcher was his intent, 5 

The tombe thac Joseph unto Jesus leuL 

With tedious milea he tyied his weaiye feet* 

And passed desert pncea full of drager. 
At last with a most woefuU wight * did meet. 
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A Bum thit imto sorrow was Boe stmigvr t 10 
•For he had fifteen sonnes, made oaptires all 
To slavish bondage, in eztramest uualL 

A gyaat called Amaiant detaind them. 

Whom noe man durst enoonnter for his strength t 
l^ho in a castle, which he held, had chaind them : 15 

Guy questions, where T and onderstaods at length 
The place not fiaT.^-Lend me thy sword, quoth bee, 
lie lend my "»«n^«*«i aU thy sonnea to free, 

With that he goes, and lays npon the dole. 

Like one tlmt sayes; I must, and will come in : SO 

The gyant ne^er was soe vowa'd before : 
For noe such knocking at his gate had bin : 

ISoe takea hia keyes, and clubb, and cometh out. 

Staring with irwral countenance about. 

^rra, quoth bee, what business hast thou heere 1 15 
Art come to feast the crowes about my walls Y 

Didst neyer hears, noe ransome can him deeie. 

That in the compasse of my iuiye Alls : 
. For making me to take a porters paines. 

With this same olubb I will dash out thy bzaiQe8.90 

Gyanf, qaoth Guy, y'are quarrelsome I see, 
Choller and you seem Tery neere of kin : 

Most dangerous at the dubb belike you bee ; 
I fauTe bin better armd, though nowe gpe thin i 

But shew thy utmost hate, enlarge thy spidit, 35 

Keene is my weapon, and shall ooeme right. 

Soe draws his sword, salutes him with the same 
About the head, the shoulders, and the side : 

Whilst his erected clubb doth death prodaime, 
Standinge with huge Colossus* nyacious stride, 40 

Putting such vigour to his knotty besme. 

That like a ftimace he did smoke extresme. 



But on the ground he spent his strokes in Tsine, 
For Guy was nimble to SToyde them still. 

And ever ere he heav'd his clubb agame. 
Did brush his plated coat against his will : 

Att such advantage Gu^ wold never fayle. 

To bang him soundlye m his coats of mayle. 
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Att last through thirst the' gyant feeble grewe. 
And savd to Guv, As thou'rt of humane race> 50 

Shew itt in this, give natures wants their dewe. 
Let me but gtfft, snd drinke in yonder ^laoe : 

Thou canst not veeld to * me' a smaller thing. 

Than to grs^ life, thats given by the spring. 

I grsont thee leave, quoth Gutb* goe drink thy last,55 
Go pledge the dragon, and the salvage bore* : 

Succeed tibe tra^yes that thev have past. 
But never thmke to taste cold water more : 

Diinke deepe to death and unto him carouse : 

Bid him receive thee in his earthen house. 60 

Soe to the spring he ^oes, and slakes his thirst ; 

Tskeing uie water m extremely Uke 
Some wracked shipp that on a rocke is burst, 

Whose foroed hulke agiinst the stone does stiyke ; 
Scooping it in soe fast with both bis hands, 65 

That Guy admiring to behold it stands. 



Ycr. 64, bQlke, MS. and FCC. 
• Which Gay bad aUia before. 



Come on, quoth Guy, let us to worice againe, 
* Thou stayest about thy liquor overlong ; 
The fish, which in the river doe remaine. 

Will want thereby ; thy drinking doth them wrongs 
But I will see their satisfaction made, 71 

With gyants Mood they must, snd shall be payd. 

Villaine, quoth Amaraat, Be crush thee streight ; 

Thy life shall paj thy daring toungs offence : 
This clubb, which is sbout some hundred weight, 75 

Is deathea commission to dispatch thee hence: 
Dresse thee for ravens dyett I must needes ; * 
And breaks thy bones, ss they were made of reedes. 

Inoensed much by these bold psgan bostes. 

Which worthye Guy cold ill endure to heare, 80 

He hewes upon those bigg supporting postes. 
Which like two pillars did his body beare: 

Amarant for those wounds in cboUer growes 

And desperatelye att Guy his dubb he throwes : 

Which did directiv on his body light, 85 

Soe violent, and weighty there-withall. 

That downe to ground on sudden came the knight } 
And, ere he cold recover from the fall, 

The gyant gott his clubb againe in fist. 

And auud a stroke that wonderfullye mist. 90 

Trsytor, quoth Guy, thy felshood Be repay. 
This coward act to intercept my bloooe. 

Saves Amarant, lie murther any way. 
With enemyes all vantages are good : 

O could I poyson in thy nostrills blowe, 95 

Btture of o I wold dispatch thee soe. 

Its well, said Guy, thy honest thoughts sjppesre, 
Within that beastlye bulke where devills dwell ; 

Which are thy tetaants while thou livest heare, 
But will be landlords when thou comest in hell : 

Vile miscreant, prepare thee for their den, 101 

Inhumane monster, hatefull unto men. 

But breathe thy selfe a time, while I goe drinke. 
For flameing Phabus with his fyerve eye 

Torments me soe with burning heat, I thiake 1 05 
My thirst wold serve to drinke sn ocean dxye : 

Forbear a litle, as I delt with tbea. 

Quoth Amarant* 'Thou hast noe foole of mea. 

Noe, sillye wretch, my father taught mora witt. 
How I ahold use such enemyes as thou ; 130 

By sll my gods I doe rejoice at itt. 
To understand that tmrst constraines thee now ; 

For all the treasure, that the world contsines. 

One drop of water shall not code thy vaines. 

Beleeve my foe ! why, 'twere a madmans part : 115 
Refresh an adveraaiye to my wrong ! 

If Ihou imagine this, a child thou art : 
Noe, fellow, I have known the world too long 

To be soe simple : now I know thy want, 

A minutes space of breathing I'll not grant. 180 

And with these words heaving aloft his clubb 
Into the ayre, he swings the same about : 

Then shakes his lockes, and doth his temples mbb. 
And, like the Cyclops, in his pride doth strout : 

Sirra, sayes bee, I have yon at a lift, 19 

Now you are come unto your latest shift 
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PeriBh forerer : with this stroke I send thee 
A medicine, that will doe thy thirst much good ; • 

Take noe more care for drinke before I end thee. 
And then wee'll have carouses of thy blood ; ISO 

Here's at thee with a butcher's downright blow, 

To please my fuiye with thine oyerthrow. 

[nfemall, false, obdurate feend, said Guy, 
That seemst a lump of cnieltye from hell ; 

Ungratefull monster, since thou dost deny 135 

The thing to mee wherin I used thee well : 

With more revenge, than ere my sword did make. 

On thy accursed head revenge Ue take. 

Thy gyants longitude shall shorter shrinke, 

Except thy sun-scorcht skin be weapon proof : 140 

Farewell my thirst ; I doe disdaine to drinke ; 
Streames keepe your waters to your owne behoof; 

Or let wild beasts be welcome thereunto ; 

With those pearle drops I will not have to do. 

Here, tyrant, take a taste of my ffood-will, 145 

For uius I doe begin my bloodye bout : 

You cannot chuse but like the greeting ill ; 
It is not that same clubb wiU beare you out ; 

And take this payment on thy shaggye crowne— 

A blowe that brought him with a Tengeance downe. 

Then Guy sett foot upon the monsters brest, 151 
And from his shoulders did his head divide ; 

Which with a yawninge mouth did gape, unblest ; 
Noe dragons jawes were ever seene soe wide 

To open and to shut, till life was spent. 155 

Then Guy tooke keyes, and to the castle went 

Where manye woefull icaptives he did find, 

Which had beene ^red with extremities ; 
Whom he in freindly manner did unbind, 
' And reasoned wim them of their miseryes ; 160 
Eche told a tale with teares, and sighes, and cr3res. 
All weeping to him with complaining eyes. 

There tender ladyes in darke dungeons lay, 
That were surprised in the deeart wood. 

And had noe other dyett everye day, 165 

But flesh of humane creatures for their food : 

Some with their lovers bodyes had beene fed. 

And in their wombes their husbands buryed. 

Now he bethinkes him of his being there. 
To enlarge the wronged brethren from their woes : 

And, as he searcheth, doth great clamours heare, 171 
By which sad sound's direction on he goes, 

UntUl he Andes a darksome obscure gate, 

Axm'd strongly ouer all with iron plate. 



That he unlockes, and enters, where appeares 175 
The strangest object that he ever saw ; 

Men that with famishment of many yeares, 

Were like deathes picture, which the painters draw ; 

Divers of them were hanged by eche tiiombe ; 

Others head-downward : by tlie middle some. 180 

With diligence he takes them from the waDe, 
With lybertye their thraldome to acquaint: 

Then the perplexed knight their father calls, [&int 
And saves, Receive thy sonnes though poore and 

I promisd you their lives, accept of that ; 185 

But did not warrant you they shold be fi^. 

The castie I doe give thee, heere's the key^s. 
Where tyranye for many yeerea did dwell : 

Procure the gentie tender ladyes ease. 

For pittyes sake, use wronged women wdl : 190 

Men easilye revenge the wrongs men do ; 

But poore weake women have not stroigth thereto. 

The good old man, even oveijoyed with this. 

Fell on the ground, and wold have kist Guys feete: 

Father, quoth he, refraine soe base a Idaa, 195 

For age to honor youth I hold unmeete : 

Ambitious pryde hath hurt mee all it am, 

I goe to mortifle a sinfull man. 

*^* The foregoing poem on " Guy and Amarsnt * 
has been discovered to be a fragment of " The famous 
hiatorie of Guy earle of Warwicke, by Samuel Row- 
lands, London, printed by J. Bell, 1649," 4Co. in xii 
cantos, beginning thus : 

** When dreadful Mars in armour eveiy day." 

Whether the edition in 1649 was the first is not 
known, but the author Sam. Rowlands was one of the 
minor poets who lived in the reigns of Queen Eliza- 
beth and James I. and perhaps later. His other 
poems are chiefly of the religious kind, which makes 
It probable that the history of Guy was one of his 
earliest performances. — ^There are extant of his (1.) 
"The betraying of Christ, Judas in dispaire, the 
seven words of our Saviour on the crosse, with other 
poems oh the passion, &c. 1598, 4to. [Ames Typi p. 
438.1— (2) A Theatre of deUghtful Recreation. 
Lend, printed for A. Johnson, 1605," 4to. (Penes 
editor.) This is a book of poems on subjects chiefly 
taken from the Old Testament. (5.) " Memory of 
Christ's miracles, in verse. Lond. 1618, 4to." (4.) 
" Heaven's glory, earth's vanity, and hieU'a hocior." 
Lond. 1638, 8vo. JThese two in Bod. CaL] 

In the present edition the forgoing poem, has been 
much improved fr^m the printed copy. 
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FAIR MARGARET AND SWEET WILLIAM. 



• Utj i 



Til. 



THE AULD GOOD-MAN. 



A SCXirniH SONG. 



I hftTe not been able to meet with a more ancient 
xpj of this hamorous old eong» than that printed 
in the Tea-Table Miscellany, £o. which seems to 
hare admitted some corruptions. 

Latb in an ereiiing^ forth I went 

A little before the snn grade down, 
And there I chanc't, by accident. 

To light on a betUe new begun : 
A man and his wife wer fawn in a strife, 5 

I eanna weel tell je how it began ; 
Bat aye she waii'd her wretched life, 

Ciyeng, Evir alake, mine auld gt>odman ! 



HE. 



Thy anld goodman, that thou tells of. 

The country kens where he was bom, 
Was but a silfy poor vagabond, 

And ilka ane leugh hun to scorn : 
For he did spend and make an end 

Of gear ' his fathers nevir' wan ; 
He gart the poor stand frae the door ; 

Sm tell nae mair of thy auld goodman. 



10 



15 



SHX. 



My heart, alake ! is liken to break. 

Whan I think on my winsome John, 
His blinkan ee, and gait sae free. 

Was naithing like thee, thou dosend drone ; 20 
Wi' his rosie fSse, and flaxen hair, 

And akin as white as ony swan. 
He was large and tall, and comely withall ; 

ThouUt nevir be like mine aula goodman. 



Why dost thou plein ? I thee maintein ; 95 

For meal and mawt thou disna want : 
But thy wild bees I canna please, 

Now whan our gear ffins to grow scant . 
Of honshold stuff Uiou bast enough ; 

Thou wants for neither pot nor pan ; 30 

Of sioklike ware he left thee bare ; 

Sae tell nae mair of thy auld goodman. 

8BB. 

Yes I may tell, and fret my sell, 

To think on those blyth days I had, 
Whan I and he together ley 35 

In armee into a well-made bed : 
But now I sigh snd may be sad, 

Illy courage is oauld, thy colour wan, 
Thou falds thy feet, and fa s asleep ; 

Thoult neyir be like mine auld goodman. 4C 



Then coming was the ni^^ht sae dark. 

And gane was a' the light of day : 
The carle was fear*d to miss his mark. 

And therefore wad nae longer stay : 
Then up he gat, and ran his way, 45 

I trowe, the wife the day ahe wan ; 
And aye the owreword of the fray 

Was, £yir alake ! mine auld goodman. 



IV. 



FAIR MARGARET AND SWEET WILLIAM. 



This seems to be the old song quoted in Fletcher's 
" Knight of the Burning Pestle," Acts 2d and 3d ; 
although the six lines there preserved are somewhat 
different from those in the ballad, as it »tands at 

E resent. The reader will not wonder at this, when 
e is informed that this is only given from a modem 
pnnted copy picked up on a stall. Its full title is, 
" Fair Margaret's Misfortunes ; or Sweet William's 
frighful dreams on his wedding night, with the 
sudden death and burial of those noble lovers.'* — 
The lines preserved in the play are this distich, 

" You are no love for me, Margaret, 
I am no love for you." 

And the following stanza, 

" When it was grown to dark midnight. 
And all were hat asleep, 
In came Margarets grimly ghost 
And stood at Williams feet." 



These lines have acquired an importance by giving 
birth to one of the most beautiful ballads in our own 
or any language. See the song entitled "Margaret's 
Ghost," at the end of this volume. 

Since the first edition some improvements have 
been inserted, which were communicated by a lady 
of the first distinction, as she had heard this song 
repeated in her infancy. 

As it fell out on a long summer's day 

Two lovers they sat on a hill ; 
They sat together that long summer's day. 

And coula not talk their fill. 



I see no harm by yon, Margaret, 
And you see none by mee ; 

Before to-morrow at eight o' the clock 
A rich wedding yon shall see. 



tt6 



BARBARA ALLEN'S CRUELTY. 



n 



Fair Margar^ sat in ber bower^winddw. 
Combing ber veUow bair ; 10 

Tbere abe apyea sweet Wflliam and his bride. 
As tbej were a riding near. 

Tbem down she layd ber irory combe; 

And braided ber bair in twain : 
Sbe went lAive out of her bower, 15 

But ne'er came alive in't again. 

When dav was gone, and night was come. 

And all men fast asleeu, 
Then came the spirit of nir Margaret, 

And stood at Williams feet. 90 

Are you awake, sweet William ? shee said ; 

Or, sweet William, are you asleep 1 
God give you joy of your gay bride-bed. 

And me of my winding sheet. 

When day was come, and night was gone, 25 

And all men wak*d from sleep. 
Sweet William to his lady sayd. 

My dear, I hare cause to weepi. 

I dreamt m dream, my dear ladyi. 

Such dreames are never eood : 50 

I dreamt my bower was full of red ' wine,' 

And my brid^bed full of blood. 

Such dreams, such dreams, my honoured sir. 

They never do prove good : 
To dream thy bower was full of red ' wine/ 35 

And thy bride»bed full of blood. 

He called up his merry men all, 

By one, by two, and by three ; 
Saying, I'll away to fair Marg'ret's bower, 

By the leave of my ladie. 40 

And when he came to fair Marg'ret's bower. 

He knocked at the ring ; 
And who so ready as her seven brethren 

To let sweet William in. 



Then he turned up the vovering-afaoet, 4S 

Pray let me see the dead : 
Methinks she looks all pale and wan. 

She hath lost ber cheny red. 

ni do more for thee, Maigaret, 

Than any of thy kin $ 50 

For I will kiss thy pale wan lips. 

Though a smile I cannot win. 

With that bespake the seven brethr&i. 

Making most piteous mone : 
You may go kiss your jolly brovm bride, 56 

And let our sister alone. 

If T do kiss my jolly brown bride, 

I do but what is right ; 
I neer made a vow to yonder poor oorpae 

By day, nor yet by night. 60 

Deal on, deal on, my merry men all. 
Deal on your cake and your wine * : 

For whatever is dealt at her funeral to-day. 
Shall be dealt to-morrow at mine. 

Fair Marpraret dyed to-day, to-day, 65 

Sweet William dyed the morrow : 
Fair Margaret dyed for pure true love. 

Sweet William dyed for aonow. 

Margaret was bnryed in the lower chancel. 
And William in the higher : 70 

Out of her brest there sprang a rose. 
And out of his a briar. 

They grew till they grew unto the church top. 
And then they could grow no higher ; 

And there they tyed in a true lovers knot, 7b 
Which made oil the people admire. 

Then came the clerk of the pariah. 

As you the truth shall hear. 
And by misfortune cut tbem down. 

Or they bad now been there. 



V. 



BARBARA ALLEN'S CRUELTY. 



Given, with some corrections, from an old black 
letter copy, entitled, "Barbary Allen's cruelty, or 
the Young Man's Tragedy." 

In Scarlet towne, where I was borne, 

There waa a faire maid dwellin, 
Made every youth ciye, Wel-awaye I 

Her name was Barbara Allen. 

AH in the mdnye month of May, 5 

When greene buds they were swellin, 

Yong Jemmye Grove on ikia death-bed lay, 
For love of Barban Allan. 



Ver. ai, S9, swIim, PCC. 



He sent his man nnto her then, 

"To the town where shee was dwellin ; 10 
You must come to my master deare, 

Giff your name be Barbara Allen. 

For death is printed on his face. 

And ore his bart is stealin : 
Then haste away to comfort him, 13 

O lovelye Barbara Allen. 

Though death be printed on his face. 

And ore his harte is stealin, 
Yet little better shall he bee 

For bonny Barbara Allen. SO 

* Anndinf to Ui< dole antieatly gtvcn «t ftiMMb. 



SWEET WILLIAM'S GHOST. 



t«7 



1 1 



So slowhr, Blowly, she came up. 

And slowly she esme nye him ; 
And all she sayd, when there she osme, 

Yong man, 1 think y'are dying. 

He turnd his face onto her strait, 25 

With deadlve sorrow sighing ; 

lovely maid, come pity mee, 
Ime on my deth«bed lying. 

If on your death-hed you doe lye. 

What needs the tale you are tellin ; SO 

1 cannot keep yon from your death ; 

Farewell, sayd Barbara Allen. 

He tnmd his face unto the wall. 

As deadlye panes he fell in : 
Adieu ! adieu ' adieu to you all, 35 

Adieu to Barbara Allen. 

As she was walking ore the fields. 

She heard the bell a knellin ; 
And erery stroke did seem to saye, 

Unworthy Barbara Alien. 40 

She tnmd her bodye round about. 

And spied the corps a coming : 
Lsye down, laye down the oorpa, she ssyd". 

That I may look upon him. 



With scornful eye abelooked downe, 45 

Her cheeke with laughter swellin : 

Whilst all her friends cryd out amaine ; 
Unworthye Barbara Allen. 

When he was dead, and laid in grave. 
Her harte was struck with sorrowe, 50 

O mother, mother, make my bed, 
For I shall dye to-morrowe. 



Hard-harted creature him to slight. 

Who loved me so dearlye : 
O that I had beene more kmd to him, 55 

When he was alive and neare me I 



She, on her death-bed as she laye, 

Beg'd to be buried by him ; 
And sore repented of the daye. 

That she did ere denye him. 60 

Farewell, she sayd, ye virgins all, 

And shun the fault I feU in : 
Henceforth take warning by the fall 

Of cruel Barbara Allen. 



VI. 
SWEET WILLIAM'S GHOST. 



A SCOTTISH BALLAD. 



H 



From Allan Ramsay's Tea-Table Miscellany. The 
concluding stansa of this piece seems modem. 

Tbers came a ghost to Margaret's door. 

With many a grievous groue. 
And ay he tirled at the pin ; 

But answer made she none. 

Is this my father Philip ? 5 

Or is*t my brother John 1 
Or is't my trae love Willie, 

From Scotland new come home 1 



I' 



Tie not thy father Philip ; 

Nor yet thy brother John : 
But 'tis thy trae love Willie 

From Scotland new come home. 

O sweet Margret ! O dear Margret ! 

I pray thee speak to mee : 
Give me my faith and troth, Margret, 

As I gave it to thee. 

Thy faith and troth thou'se nevir get, 

' Of me shalt nevir win,' 
Till that thou come within my bower. 

And kiaa my cheek and chm. 



10 



15 



to I 



If I should come within thy bower, 

I am no earthly man : 
And should I kiss thy rosy lipp, 

Thy days will not be lang. 

O sweet Margret, O dear Margret, 

I pray thee speak to mee : 
Give me my faith and troth, Margret 

As I gave it to thee. 

Thy faith and troth thou'se nevir get, 

' Of me shalt nevir win,' 
Till thou take me to yon ]drk yard. 

And wed me with a ring. 

My bones are buried in a kirk yard 

Afar beyond the sea. 
And it is but my sprite, Margret, 

That's speaking now to thee. 

She stretched out her lily-white hand, 

As for to do her best : 
Hae tliere your faith and troih, Willie, 

God send your soul good rest. 

Now she has kilted her robes of gr^n, 

A piece below her knee ; 
And a* the live-lsng winter night 

The dead <;orp8 followed shee. 

Q f 



Qb 



SO 



35 



40 



t28 



THE BALIFFS DAUGHTER OF ISLINGTON. 



Is there any room at your head, Willie? 

Or any room at your feet? 
Or any room at your side, Willie, 

Wherein that I may creep ? 

There's nae room at my head, Margret. 

11iere*s nae room at my feet, 
There's no room at my side, Margret, 

My ooffin is made so meet* 

Then up and crew the red red coclc. 
And up then crew the gray : 



46 



50 



Tis time, tis time, my dear Margret, 
That * I' were gane away. 

No more the ghost to Margret said, 

But, with a grievous grone, 
Evanish'd in a cloud of mist. 

And left -her all alone. 

O stay, my only true love, stay. 

The constant Margret cried : 
Wan grew her cheeks, she closed her een, 

StretchM her saft limbs, and died. 



5S 



60 



VII. , 
SIR JOHN GREHME AND BARBARA ALLAN. 

A SCOTTISH BALLAD. 



Printed, witik a few conjectural emendations, from a 

written copy. 

It was in and about the Martinmas time. 
When the greene leaves wer a fallan ; 

That Sir John Grehme o* the west countrye, 
Fell in luve wi' Barbara Allan. 

He sent his man down throw the towne, 5 

To the plaice wher she was dwellan : 

O haste and cum to my maister deare. 
Gin ye bin Barbara Allan. 



O hooly, hooly raise she up. 
To the plaice wher he was lyan ; 

And whan she drew the curtain by. 
Young man I think ye're dyan*. 

O its Fm sick, and very very sick. 
And iU a' for Barbara Allan. 

O the better for me ye'se never be. 
Though your harto blude wer spillan. 
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15 



Remember ye nat in the tavern, sir. 

Whan ye the cups wer fiUan ; 
How ye made the healths gae round and «»n<i' 

And slighted Barbara Allan t W 

He tum'd his face unto the wa*. 

And death was with him dealan ; 
Adiew! adiew! my dear friends a*. 

Be kind to Barbara Allan. 

Then hooly, hooly raise she up. 

And hooly, hooly left him ; 
And sighan said, she could not stay. 

Since death of life had reft him. 



She had not gane a mile but twa. 

Whan she heard die deid-bell knellan ; 

And everye jow the deid-bell gied. 
Cried, Wae to Barbara AUan ! 

O mitber, mither, mak my bed, 

O mak it saft and narrow : 
Since my love died for me to day, 

Ise die for him to morrowe. 



S(> 



X^ 



• « 



VIII. 



THE BAILIFFS DAUGHTER OF ISLINGTON. 



From an ancient black-letter copy m the Pepys 
CoUection, with some improvements communicatea 
by a ladv as she had heard the same recited m her 
youth. The fuD tiUe is. " True love requited : Or, 
the Bailiff's daughter of Islington." 
Islington in Norfolk is probably the place here meant 

Therb was a youthe, and a weU-beloved youthe. 

And he was a squires son : 
He loved the bavliffes daughter deare. 

That lived in Islingtoo. 

• An lorenlooi friend think* the rhymes Dyand and 
Lytnd ooEhl to be irnofpoted : «• the laiiut Yoang man, 
I think ye're lyand, woold be very characteristlcal. 



Yet she was cove, and would not bebeve 

That he did love her soe, 
Noe nor at any time would she 

Any countenance to him ahowe. 

But when his friendes did understand 

His fond and foolish minde. 
They sent him up to faire London 

An apprentice tor to binde. 

And when he had been seven long yeaies, 
And never his love could see : 

Many a teare have I shed for her sake. 
When she little thought of mee. 



10 
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THE WILLOW TREE. 



229 



Than all the maids of lalington 

Weot forth to sport and playe, 
All bat the bayliffea daughter dears; 

She aecretly atole awaye. fO 

She pulled off her gowne of gnene. 

And put on ng^ attire. 
And to fiure London she would go 

Her true Ioto to enqnire. 

And as ahe went alonir the high road, f 5 

The weather being hot and drye. 
She sat her downe upon a green bank, \ 

And her true lore came riding bye. 

She started up, with a colour soe redd. 

Catching hold of his bridle-reine ; 90 

One penny, one penny, kind sir, she sayd^ 
Will ease me of much peine. 



Before I giro yon one penny, sweet-heart, 
Piaye tell me where you were borne. 



At Islington, kind sir, ssyd shee, 35 

Where I have had many a scome. 

I piythee, sweet-heart, then tell to mee, 

O tell me, whether you knowe 
The bayliffes daughter of Islington. 

She IS dead, air, long agoe. 40 

If she be dead, then take my horse. 

My saddle and bridle also ; 
For I will into some iarr conntiye. 

Where noe man shall me knowe. 

O staye, O stays, thou goodlye youthe, 45 

She standeth by thy side ; 
She is here alive, ahe is not dead, 

And readye to be thy bride. 

O farewell griefe, and welcome joye. 

Ten thoussnd times therefore ; 50 

For nowe I have founde mine owne true love. 

Whom I thought I should never see more. 



IX. 
THE WILLOW TREE. 



A FASTOmAL DIALOGUX. 



From the small black-letter collection, intitled, 
"The Golden Garland of princely Delights,** col < 
bted with two other copies, and corrected by con- 
lecture. 



WILLY. 



How now, shepherde, what meanes that T 
Why that willowe in thy hat t 
Why thy scarffes of red and yeUowe 
Tum'd to branchea of greene willowe t 



CUDDY. 



Thej an chang'd, and so sm I ; 
Sorrowes live, but pleasures die : 
Phillis hath forsaken mee. 
Which makes me weare the willowe-treew 



WILLY. 



Phillis I shee that lov'd thee long 1 
Is shee the lass hath done thee wrong? 
Shee that lov'd thee long and best. 
Is her love turned to a jest ? 



10 



CtrODY. 



Shee that long true love profeet. 
She hath robb'd my heart of rest: 



For she a new love loves, not mee ; 
Which makes me wear the willowe-tree. 



15 



WILLY. 



Come then, ahepherde, let ns joins, 
Since thy happ is like to mine : 
For the msid I thoneht most true 
Mee hsth also bid adieu. 



to 



CUDDY. 



Thy hard happ doth mine appease^ 
Companye doth sorrows ease : 
Yet, Phillis, still I pine for thee. 
And still must weare the wiUowe-tree. 



WILLY. 



Shepherde, be advis'd by mee, 
Csst off grief and willowe-tree ; 
For thy grief brings her content^ 
She is pleas'd if thoa Isment. 



CUDDY. 



Herdsmsn, I'll be ruVd by thee, 
lliere lyes grief and wiUowe-tree : 
Henceforth I will do as they. 
And love a new love every day. 



S5 



SO 



m • 



«50 



THE LADY'S FALL. 



X. 

THE LADY'S FALL, 



mem (with correctioiis) from the editor's 
ancient folio MS. collated with two printed copies 
in hlack-letter ; one in the British Museum, the 
other in the Pepys Collection. Its old title is, " A 
lamentable hallaa of the Lady's fall." To the tune 
of ** In Pescod Time, &c." — The ballad here re- 
ferred to is preserved in the '* Muses Library/' 8ro. 
p. 281. It is an allegory or vision, intitled, " The 
Shepherd's Slumber/ and opens with some pretty 
rural images, vis. 

*' In pescod time when hound to horn 

Gives eare till buck be kil'd, 
And little lads with pipes of come 

Sate keeping beasts a-field. 

" I went to gather strawberries 
By woods and groves fiill £ur, IStc." 

Marks well my heavy dolefull tale. 

You loyall lovers all. 
And heedfully beare in your brest 

A gallant ladyes fall. 
Long was she wooed, ere shee was wonne, 5 

To lead a wedded life, 
But folly wrought her overthrowe 

Before shee was a wife. 

Too soone, alas ! shee gave consent 

And yeelded to his will, 10 

Though he protested to be true, 

And faithfuU to her AtilL 
Shee felt her body altered quite, 

Her bright hue waxed pale. 
Her lovelye cheeks chang d color white, 15 

Her strength began to &yle. 

Soe that with many a sorrowful sigh, 

This beauteoua fadye milde. 
With greeved hart, perceived herselfe 

To have conceived with ohilde. SO 

Shee kept it from her parents sight • 

As close as close miffht bee 
And soe put on her silken gowne 

None might her swelling see. 

Unto her lover secretly 25 

Her greefe shee did bewray, 
And, walking with him hand in hand, 

These words to him did say ; 
Behold, quoth shee, a maids distresse 

By love brought to thy bowe, 30 

Behold 1 goe with childe by thee, 

Tho none thereof doth knowe. 

The litle babe springs in my wombe 

To heare its fathers voyce, 
I^ett it not be a bastard called, 55 

Sith I made thee my choyce : 
Come, come, my love, perform thy vowe 

And wed me out of hand ; 
O leave me not in this extreme 

Of griefe, alas ! to stand. 40 



Think on thy former promises. 

Thy oathes and vowes echo one ; 
Remember with what bitter tearea 

To mee thou madest thy moane. 
Convey mee to some secrett place* 45 

And marye me with speede ; 
Or with thy rapyer end my life. 

Ere further sname proceede. 

Alacke ! my beauteous love, quoth hee. 

My joye, and only dear ; 50 

Which way can I convey diee hence, 

When dangers are so near ! 
Thy friends are all of bye degree. 

And I of m«en estate ; 
Full hard it is to gett thee forthe 55 

Out of thy Others gate. 

Dread not thy life to save my fame. 

For, if thou taken bee, 
My selfe will step betweene the swords. 

And take the harme on mee : 60 

Soe shall I scape dishonour quite ; 

And if I should be slaine, 
What could they say, but that tm^ love 

Had wrought a laidyes bane. 

But feare not any further harme ; 63 

My selPe will soe devise. 
That I will ryde away with thee 

Unknowen of mortall eyes : 
Disguised like some pretty page 

lie meete thee in the darke, 70 

And all alone He come to thee 

Hard by my fathers parke. 

And there, quoth bee. He meete my dears 

If God so lend me life. 
On this day month without aU fayle 75 

I will make thee my wife. 
Then with a sweet and loving kiase. 

They parted presentlye, 
And att their pulinge brinish tearea 

Stoode in ecbe otnera eye. 80 



Att length the wished day was come. 

On which this beauteous mayd. 
With longing eyes, and strange attire. 

For her true lover stayd. 
When any person shee espiyed 

Come ryding ore the plame, 
^She hop'd it was her owne true love : 

But all her hopes were vaine. 



85 



llien did shee weepe and acre bewayle 

Her most unhappy fate ; 90 

Then did shee speake these woefiill wocdsy 

As succourless she sate ; 
O false, forsworns, and faithlease man, 

Disloyall in thy love, 
Hast thou forgott thy promise past, 95 

And wilt thou periured prove Y 



I 




And httBt ihtm now forsaken mee 

In this my grsat distrasse. 
To end mj days in open shame. 

Which thon mightst wtXL redresse T 100 

Woe worth the time I eer beliey'd 

That flatterior tongae of thine : 
Wold God that I had neyer seene 

The teares of thy false eyne. 

And thus with msoy a sorrowfiil sigh, 105 

Homewards shee went againe : 
Noe rest came in her waterje eyes, 

She felt snch privye peine. 
In travail strong shee feU that night. 

With many a hitter thro we ; 110 

What woefuU psines shee then did feel, 

Doth eche good woman knowe. 

Shee called up her waiting mayd. 

That lay at her hedds feete, 
Who mssing at her mistress woe, 115 

Began fall faste to weepe. 
Weepe not, said shee, hut sbntt the dores. 

And windowes round about. 
Let none bewray my wretched state, 

Bnt keepe all persons ont» IfO 

O mistress, call your mother dears 

Of women yon hare neede. 
And of sosae skilfnll midwifes helpe, 

That belter may you speed. 



Call not my mother for thy life. 

Nor fetch no woman here ; 
The midwifes helpe comes all too late. 

My death I doe not feare. 

With that the babe sprang firom her wombe 

No creature being nye. 
And with one sighe, which hrake her hart, 

This gentle dsme did dye. 
The loyely litle infant younge, 

The mother being dead, 
Resigned its new receiyed breath 

To him that had it madeu 

Next morning came her own true loye. 

Affrighted at the newes, 
And he for sorrow slew himselfe, 

Wliom eche one did accuse. 
The mother with her new borne babe. 

Were laide both in one graye ; 
Their parents oyerwome with woe. 

No joy thenceforth cold haye. 

Take heed, you dayntye damsells all. 

Of flattering words beware, 
And to the honour of your name 

Haye an especial care. 
Too true, alas ! this stoiy is. 

As msny one can tell : 
By others harmes leame to be wise. 

And you shall do full well. 
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XI. 
WALY WALY, LOVE BE BONNY. 

A SOOmSB 80VG. 



This is a y«rv ancient song, but we could only nye 
k fiom a moosm copy. Some editions insteaa of 
the lour last lines in the second stanza haye these, 
which haye too much merit to be wholly sup- 



** Whao cockle shells turn siller bells. 

And muscles grow on eyery tree, 
When frost and snaw sail warm us aw% 

Than ssU my lore prove true to me.'' 

See the Orpheus Caledonius, &a« 

Artfanr's-seat, mentioned in yer. 17, is a hill near 
Edinborouffh ; at the bottom of which is St. An- 
thony's WC&. 

WALT waly up the bank, 
And waly waly down the brae. 

And waly waly yon bum side. 

Where I and my loye wer wont to gae. 

1 leant my back unto an aik, 

I thought it was a trusty tree ! 
But first It bow'd and syne it brak, 
Sae my true loye did'lichtly me. 



O waly waly, gin loye be bonny, 
A little time while it is new ; 

But when its auld, it waxeth cauld^ 
And fades awa* like moming'dew 



la 



O wherfore shuld I busk my head ? 

Or wherfore shuld I kame my hsirl 
For my true loye has me forsook, 

And says hell neyer loe me mair. 

Now Arthur-seat sail be my bed. 

The sheets shall neir be fyl'd by me : 
Saint Anton's well sail be my drink, 

Since my true loye has forsaken me. 
Mstrti'mas wind, when wilt thou blaw. 

And shake the men leayes aff the tree? 
O gentle death, whan wilt thou cum I 

For of my life I am wearie. 

Tis not the frost, that freeaes fell. 

Nor blawing snaws inclemende ; 
rriA not sic cauld, that makes me cry. 

But my loVes heart Rown cauld to me. 
Whan we came in by Ulasgowe town. 

We were a comely sight to see. 
My loye was ded in black yelyet. 

And I my sell in cramasle. 
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But had I wist, before I 

That loye had been sae ill to win ; 
I had lockt my heart in a case of gowd. 

And pinnd it with a siller pin. 
And, oh ! if my young babe were bom. 

And set upon the nurses knee. 
And I my sell were dead and gane ! 

For amaid again lae neyer bis. 
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THE BRIDFS BURIAL. 



XII. 
THE BRIDE'S BURUL. 



From two ancient copies in black-letter : one in the 
Pepya Collection ; tne other in the British Maaeum. 

To the tune of" The Lady's Fall." 

Come moume, come moume with mee. 

You loyall lowers all ; 
Lament my loss in weeds of woe. 

Whom griping grief doth thiaU. 

' Like to the drooping vine, 5 

Cut by the gardener's knifep 
Even so my heart, ¥dth sorrow slaine. 
Doth bleed for my sweet wife. 



By death, that grislye ghost. 

My turtle dotre is slaine. 
And I am left, unhappy man. 

To spend my dayes m paine. 

Her beauty late so bright, 

Like 'roses in their prime. 
Is wasted like. the mountain snowe. 

Before wanne Phebus' shine. 

Her faire red colonr*d cheeks 
Now pale and wan ; her eyes, 

That late did shine like crystal stars, 
Alas, their light it dies : 

Her prettye lilly hands, 

With fingers long and small. 

In colour like the earthly claye. 
Yea, cold and stiff withall. 

When as the morning-star 
Her golden gates had spred, 

And that the glittering sun arose 
Forth firom fair Thetis' bed ; 

Then did my love awake. 

Most like a lilly-flower, 
And as the lovely queene of hearen. 

So shone shoe in her bower. 

Attired was shee then 

like Flora in her pride, 
like one of bright Diana s nymphs. 

So look'd my loying bride. 

And as fair Helens face 

Did Grecian dames besmirche. 

So did my dear exceed in sight 
All rirgins in the church. 

When we had knitt the knott 

Of holy wedlock-band, 
Like alabaster joyn'd to jett, 

So stood we hand in hand 

Then lo ! a chilling cold 

Strucke every vital part, 
And griping griefe. like pangs of death, 

fl«^'d on my true love's heart. 
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Down in a swoon she fell. 

As cold as any stone ; 
Like Venus picture lacking life. 

So was my love brought home. 

At length her rosye red. 
Throughout her comely face. 

As Phoebus beames with watry cloudes 
Was cover'd for a space. 

When with a grievous groane, 
And voice both hoarse and drye. 

Farewell, quoth she, my loving friend. 
For I this days must dye ; 

The messenger of God 
~ '^ith golden trumpe I see, 

manye other angels more. 
Which sound and call for nie6. 
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Instead nf musicke sweet. 

Go toll my passing-bett ; 
And with sweet flowers strow my grava. 

That in my chamber smelL 

Strip off my bride's arraye. 
My cork shoes from my feet ; 

And, gentle mother, be not coye 
To bring my winding-sheet. 

My wedding dinner drest, 

Bestowe upon the poor. 
And on the hungry, needy, maimde. 

Now craving at the door. 

Instead of vii^ins yong. 

My bride-bed for to see. 
Go cause some cunning carpenter. 

To make a chest for mee. 

My bride laces of silk 

Bestow'd, for maidens meet, 

Mav fitly serve, when I am dead. 
To tye my hands and feet. 

And thou, my lover true, 

My husband and my friend. 
Let me intreat thee here to staye. 

Until my life doth end. 

Now leave to talk of love, 
And humblye on .your knee, 

Direct your prayers unto God : 
But mourn no more for mee. 

In love as we have livde, 

In love let us depart ; 
And I, in token of my love. 

Do kiss thee with my heart. 

staunch those bootless teares. 
Thy weepinr tis in vaine ; 

1 am not lost,* for wee in heaven 
Shall one days meet againe. 
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DULCINA. 
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With that shee turned aside, 

As one disposed to sleep, 
And like a lamb departed life : 

Whose friends did sorely weep. 

Her true lore seeing^ this, 105 

Did fetch a grieyoas groane. 
As tho' his heart would burst in twaine, 

And thus he made his moane. 

O darke and dismal daye, 

A daye of grief and care, 1 10 

Tlwt hath bereft the sun so bright. 

Whose beams refiesht the air. 

Kow woe unto the world. 

And all that therein dwell, 
O that I were with thee in heaven 115 

For here I lire in hell. 



And now this lover lives 

A discontented life. 
Whose bride was brought unto the grave 

A maiden and a wife. l*iO 

A garland fresh and faire 

Of liUies there was madn. 
In sign of her virginitye, 

And on her oomn laid. 

Six maidens all in white, 125 

Did beare her to the ground : 
rUe bells did ring in solemn sort, 

And made a dolefuU sound. 

In earth they laid her then, 130 

For hungry wormes a preye ; 
So shall the fairest face suve 

At length be brought to claye. 



XIII. 
DULCINA. 



Given from two ancient copies, one in black-print, 
in the Pepys Collection, the other in the Ecfitor's 
folio MS. Each of those contained a stanza not 
found in the other. What seemed the best readings 
were selected finom both 

This song is quoted as very popular in" Wslton's 
Compleat Angler," chap. t. It is more ancient than 
the ballad of "Robin Good-Fellow" printed below, 
which yet is supposed to have been written by Ben 
Jonson. 



As at noone Dulcina rested 

In her sweete and shady bower, 
Came a shepherd, and requested 
In her lapp to sleepe an hour. 

But nom her looke 

A wonnde he tooke 
Soe deepe, that for a further boone 

The nymph he prayes. 

Wherto snee sayes, 
Forgoe me now, come to me soone. 
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But in rayne shee did conjure him 

To depart her presence soe ; 
Having a thousand tongues to allure him. 
And but one to bid him goe : 

Where lipps invite. 

And eyes delight. 
And cheekes, as frcHBh as rose in June, 

Persuade delay; 

What boots, she say, 
Forgoe me now, come to me soone 7 
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He demands what time for pleasure 
Can there be more fit than now : 
She sayes, night gives love that leysnre. 
Which the day can not allow. 

He sayea, the sirfat 25 

' Improves delight 
Which she denies : Nights mirkie noone 

In Venus' playes 

Makes bold, shee sayea ; 
Forgoe me now, come to mee soone. SO 

But what promise or profession 

From his hands could purchase scope t 
Who would sell the sweet possession 
Of Buche beautye for a hope 1 

Or for the sight 35 

Of lingering night 
Foregoe the present joyes of noone 1 

Though ne'er soe faire 

Her speeches were, 
Forgoe me now, come to me soone. 40 

How, at last, agreed these lovers? 

Shee was fayre, and he was young : 
The tongue may tell what th'eye diMOvers ; 
Joyes unseene are never sung. 

Did sbee consent, 45 

Or he relent ; 
Aocepti he night, or grants sbee noone ; 

Left he her a mayd, 

Or not; she saya 
Foi^oe me now, come to me soone. 50 
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THE LADY ISABELLA'S TRAGEDY. 
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XIV. 
THE LADY ISABELLA'S TRAGEDY. 



This ballad ia ffi^ren from an old blaokJettor copy 
in the Pepya Collection, collated with another in tne 
Britiah Muaeum, H. f 65. folio. It ia there intitled, 
"The Lady laabelk'a Tragedy, or the Step-Mother'a 
Cruelty : being a relation of a lamentable and cruel 
murther, committed on the body of the Lady Isabella, 
the only daughter of a noble Duke, &c To the 
tune of. The Lady'a Fall." To some copies are an- 
nexed eiffht more modem atanias, intitled, "The 
Dutcheaa^a and Cook'a ' ^^— " 



TaBHB waa a lord of worthy fame. 
And a hunting he would ride, 

Attended by a noble traine 
Of gentrye by his side. 

And while he did in chaae remaine, 
To see both sport and playe ; 

His ladye went, as she did roigne. 
Unto the church to praye. 

Thia lord he had a daughter dears, 
Whose beauty shone so bright. 

She was beloy'd, both far and neare. 
Of many a lord and knight. 

Fair Isabella waa ahe call'd, 

A<«seature faire was shee ; 
She was her Tatfa«ra only joye ; 

As yott ahaU after see. 

Therefore her cruel atep-mother 

Did envye her so much. 
That daye by daye she sought her life. 

Her malice it waa such. 

She barnin'd with the master-cook. 

To take her life awaye : 
And taking of her daughters book. 

She thus to her did saye. 

Go home, aweet daughter, I thee praye. 

Go hasten presentue ; 
And tell unto the master-cook 

Theae wordea that I tell thee. 

And bid him drease to dinner atreight 
That faire and milk-white doe. 

That in the parke doth shine so bright, 
There's none so faire to ahowe. 

Thia ladye fearing of no harme, 

Obey'd her mothers will ; 
And preaentlye she hasted home. 

Her pleaaure to fulfiU. 

She atreight into the kitchen went. 

Her message for to tell ; 
And there ahe spied the master-cook. 

Who did with malice sweU. 
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Nowe, master-oook, it muat be aoe. 

Do that which I thee tell : 
Yon needes must drasae the milk-white doe. 

Which you do knowe full welL 

Then straight hia cruell bloodye hands, 45 

He on the ladye layd ; 
Who (juirering and ahaking ainda. 

While thua to ber he m^ ; 

Thou art the doe that I must dreaae ; 

See here, behold my knife ; 50 

For it is pointed presentiy 

To ridd tiiee or thy life. 

O then,' cried out the scullion-boye. 
As loud as loud might bee \ 

save her life, good master-cook, 55 
And make your pyea of mee ! 

For pitjrea sake do not destroye 

My udye with your knife ; 
You Know ahee ia her father's joye. 

For Chriataa sake save her life. €(> 

1 will not aare her life, he sayd. 
Nor make my pyes of thee ; 

Yet if thou dost uis deed bewraye. 
Thy butcher 1 will bee. 

Now when thia lord he did eome home 6£r 

For to ait down and eat ; 
He called for his daughter deare. 

To come and canre hia meaL 

Now ait you downe, hia ladye aayd, 

O ait you downe to meat ; 70 

Into aome nunnery she ia gone ; 

Your daughter deare forget. 

Then solemnlye he made a vowe. 

Before the companie : 
That he would neither eat nor drinke, 75 

Until he did her aee. 

then beapake the aenllion-boye. 
With a loud voice ao hye ; 

If now you will your daughter see. 

My lord cut up that pye : 80 

Wherein her fleahe ia minced amaO, 

And parched with the fire ; 
All cauaed by her atep-mother. 

Who did her death deaire. 

And curaed bee the maater-eook, 85 

O curaed may he bee ! 

1 proffered him my own heart'a blood. 
From death to aet her free, ^ 
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TJHE KING OF FAANCB'8 DAUGHTER. 
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Then all in blucke this loid did moiume ; 

And for his dtughtan nice, 
Hejodged her omeU step-mother 

To be bnrot tt a stake. 
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likewise he jndr'd the master-eook 
In boiling lead to stand ; 

And made the /ample scullion-boye 
The heiie of all his land. 
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XV. 
A HUE AND CRY AFTER CUPID; 



This song is a kind of Translation of a pretty poem 
of Taeeo's, caUed Amort fu^Uivo, |eneraUj pnnted 
with his "Aminta," and origmaUj imitat e from the 
first IdjDium of Moschus. 

It is extracted horn Ben Jonson's Masque at the 
marriage of Lord Yiseoant Hadincton, on Shrore- 
Tueedaj 1608. One stania, foil of dry mythology, 
is here omitted, as it had been dropt in a copy of this 
eong printed in a small relume called ** Le Prince 
d'Amour. Lend. 1660/' 8vo. 

Beauties, hare yee seen a toy. 

Called Lore, a fittle boy, 

Almoet naked, wanton, blinde ; 

Cruel now, and then as kinde t 

If he be amongst yee, say ; 5 

He is Venus' ruo away. 

Shoe, that will but now discover 

Where the winged wag doth hoTer, 

Shall to-night receive a kisse. 

How and where herselfe would wish : 10 

But who brings him to his mother 

Shall have that kisse, and another. 

Markee he hath about him plentie ; 

Yon may know him among twentie : 

All his body is a fire, 15 

And his breath a flame entire : 

Which, being shot, like bghtning, in. 

Wounds the heart, but not the skin. 

Wings he hath, which though yee clip. 

He wiU leape from lip to lip, SO 

Over liver, li^htS) and heart ; 

Yet not stay in any part. 

And, if chance his arrow misses, 

He wiU shoot himselfo in kisses. 



He doth beare a golden bow, 
And m quiver hanging low. 
Full of arrowee, whidi oad>rave 
Dian's shafts ; where, if he have 
Any head more sbarpe than other. 
With that first he strikes his mother. 
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StiU the foireet am his foell. 

When his daies are to be cruell ; 

Lovers hearts are all his food, 

And his baths their warmest bloud : 

Nouffht but wounds his hand doth season, Sb 

And he hates none like to Reason. 



Trust him not : bis words, thongh sweet, 

Seldome with his heart doe meet : 

All his practice is deceit ; 

Everie pft is but a bait : 

Not a kisse but poyson beares ; 

And most treason's in his teares. 
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Idle minutes are his raigne ; 

Then the straggler makes his game. 

By presenting maids with toyes 

And would have yee thinke nem joyes ; 

Tis the ambition of the elfe 

To have all childish as himselfe. 



If by these yee please to know him. 
Beauties, be not nioe, but show him. 
Though yee had a wiU to hide him, 
Now, we hope, yee'l not abide him, 
Since yee heare this folser's play. 
And that he is Venus' run-away 
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XVI. 
THE KING OF FRANCE'S DAUGHTER. 



The story of this Ballad seems to be taken from 
an inddentin the domestic histtxy of Charles the Bald, 
King of France. His (daughter Judith was betrothed 
U> Ivthelwulph King of England: but before the 
marriage was consummated, Ethelwulph died, and 
she returned to France : whence she was carried off 
by Baldwyn, Forester of Flanders ^ who, after many 
crosses and difficulties, at length obtained the king's 
coiieent to their marriage, and was made Earl of 



Flanders. This happened about A. D. 86Si--See 
RapiD, Henault, ana the French Historians. 

The following copy is given from the Editor's an- 
cient folio MS. colated with another in Uack-letter 
in the Pepys Collection, intitled, " An excellent 
Ballad of a prince of England's courtship to the 
King of France's daughter, &o. To the tune of 
Crimson Velvet." 

Jdsny breaches having been made in this old song 
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THE KING OF FRANCE'S DAUGHTER. 



by the hand of time, principally (as might be ex- 
pected) in the quick returns of the rhime; an 
attempt is here made to repair them. 

In the dayes of old, 

When fidre France did flourish, 
Storyes plaine have told. 

Lovers felt annoye. 
The quelle a daugnter bare, 5 

Whom beautye^ queene did nourish : 
She was lovelye faire. 

She was her fiathers joye. 
A prince of England came, 
Whose deeds did merit fame, 

But he was exil'd, and outcast: 
Love his soul did fire, 
Shee granted his desire, 

1'heir hearts in one were linked fast 
Which when her father proved, 
Sorelye he was moved, 

And tormented in his minde. 
He sought for to prevent them ; 
And, to discontent them. 

Fortune cross'd these lovers kinde. 
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When these princes twaine 

Were thus barr*d of pleasure. 
Through the kinges disdaine. 

Which their joyes withstoode : 
The lady soon prepar'd 

Her Jewells and her treasure : 
Having no regard 

For state and royaU bloode ; 
In homelye poors array 
She went from court away. 

To meet her joye and hearts delight 'i 
Who in a forrest great 
Had taken up his seat. 

To wayt her coming in the night. 
But, lo ! what sudden danger 
To this princely stranger 

Chanced, as he sate alone ! 
By outlawee he was robbed. 
And with ponyards stabbed. 

Uttering many a dying grone. 

The prinoesse, ann'd by love, 

And by chaste desire. 
All the night did i-ove 

Without dread at all : 
Still unknowne she past 

In her strange attire ; 
Coming at the last 

Within echoes call, — 
You £ure woods, quoth shee. 
Honoured may you bee. 

Harbouring my hearts delight ; 
Which encompass here 
My joye and onlj deare. 

My trustye fnend, and comelye knight. 
Sweete, I come unto thee, 
Sweete, I come to woo thee ; 

That thou msyst not angiy bee 
For my long delaying ; 
For thy curteous staying 

Soone amends lie make to thee. 

Passing thus alone 

Through the silent forest. 
Many a grievous grone 

Sounded in her ears : 
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She heard one complayoe 6b 

And lament the sorest. 
Seeming all in payne. 

Shedding deadly teares. 
Farewell, my deare, quoth bee. 
Whom I must never see ; 70 

For why my life is att an end. 
Through villames crueltye : 
For thy sweet sake I dye. 

To show I am a faithfull friend. 
Here I lye a bleeding, 7.5 

While my thoughts are feedinr 

On the rarest beautye founoL 
O hard happ, that may be I 
Little knowes my ladye 

My heartes blood lyes on the ground. 80 

With that a grone he sends 

Which did burst in sunder 
All the tender bands 

Of his gentle heart 
She, who knewe his voice, 85 

At his wordes did wonder ; 
All her former joyes 

Did to griefe convert. 
Strait she ran to see. 
Who this man shold bee, 90 

That soe like her love did seeme : 
Her lovely lord she found 
Lye slaine upon the ground, 

Smear'd with gore a ghastlye streama. 
Which his lady spying, ' 96 

Shrieking, fainting, crying. 

Her sorrows could not uttered be» : 
Fate, she cryed, too cruell : 
For thee — ^my dearest Jewell, 

Would God ! that I had dyed for thee. lOO 

His pale lippes, alas ! 

Twentye times she kissed. 
And his face did wash 

With her trickling teares : 
Evexy gaping wound 106 

Tenderlye she pressed. 
And did wipe it round 

With her golden hairas. 
Speake, fure love, quoth shee, 
Speake, fure prince, to mee, llO 

One sweete word of comfort give : 
Lif% up thy deare eyes, 
Listen to my cryes, 

Thinke in what sad griefe I live. 
All in vain she sued, 115 

All in vain she wooed. 

The prince's life was fled and gone. 
There stood she still mourning, 
TUX the suns retouming. 

And bright day was coming on 120 

In this great distresse 

Weeping, wayling ever. 
Oft shee cryed, ahts ! 

What will become of mee T 
To my fathers court 126 

I retnme will never : 
But in lowlye sort 

I will a servant bee. 
While thus she made her mone. 
Weeping all alone 13a 
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In thia deepe sad deadlyo feare : 
A for'ster all in greene, 
Most comelye to be seene, 

Ranging the woods did find her there. 
Mored with her sorrowe. 
Maid, quoth bee, good morrowe. 

What hard happ has brought thee here ? 
Harder happ did never 
Two kinde iiearts dissever : 

Here lyes slaine my brother deare. 140 



Where may I remaine. 

Gentle ior'ster, shew me, 
TiU I can obtaine 

A service in my neede ) 
Painea I will not spare : 

This kinde favour doe mee, 
It will ease my care ; 

Heaven ahall be thy meede. 
The for'ster all amaaed, 
On her beantye gazed, 

Till his heart was set on fire. 
If, faire maid, quoth bee. 
Yon will goe with mee, 

You shall have your hearts desire. 
He brought her to his mother. 
And above all other 

He sett forth this maidens praise. 
Long was his heart inflamed. 
At length her love he ndned. 

And fortune crownM his future daves. 
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llins unknowne he wedde 

\With a kings faire daughter : 
Children seven they had, 

Ere she told her birth. 
Which when once he knew, 

Humblye he besought her. 
He to the world might shew 

Her rank snd princelye worth. 
He cloath'd his children then, 
(Not like other men) 

In partye-colours strange to s^e } 
The right side cloth of gold, 
llie left side to behold. 

Of woollen cloth still framed bee *. 
Men thereatt did wonder ; 
Golden fame did thunder 
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This strange deede in every place : 
The King of France came thither. 
It being pleasant weather. 

In those woods the hart to chase. 1 80 



The children then they bring, 

So their mother will'd it, * 
Where the royall king 

Must of force come bye : 
Their mothers riche array, 185 

Was of crimson velvet : 
Their Others all of gray, 

Seemelye to the eye. 
Then this famous king. 
Noting every thing, 1 90 

Askt how he durst be so bold 
To let his wife soe weare. 
And decke his children there 

In costly robes of pearl and gold. 
The forrester replying, 195 

And the cause descrying *, 

To the king these words did say. 
Well may they, by their mother, 
Weare nch clothes with other. 

Being by birth a princesse gay. 200 

The Idne aroused thus. 

More heedfiillye beheld them, 
Till a crimson blush 

His remembrance crost 
The more I fix my mind 905 

On thy wife and children. 
The more methinks I find 

The daughter which I lost. 
Falling on her knee, 
I am Uiat child, quoth shoe ; tlO 

Pardon mee, my soveraine li^e.^ 
The king perceivug this. 
His daughter deare did kiss. 

While joyfull teares did stopp his speeche. 
With his traine he toumed, 215 

And with them sojourned. 

Strait he dubb'd her husband knight ; 
Then made him Erie of Flanders, 
And chiefe of his commanders : 

Thus were their sorrowes put to flight. 220 
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THE SWEET NEGLECT. 
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This Kttle madrigal (eztrated from Ben. Jonson's 
Silent Woman, act. 1. sc. 1. first acted in 1609.) is 
in imitation of a Latin poem printed at the end of 
the variorum Edit, of Petronius, beginning, *' Semper 
mundi^as, temper BatUiMta decarat 6ic" See Whal- 
ley's Ben. Jonson, vol. II. p. 420. 

* Tbb will remind the reader of the Ilverv and device of 
Charlea Brandon, a private .gentleman, who married the 
Qoeen Dowager of France, tikter of Henry VIII. At a 
toommmeat which he held at his wedding, the trapping* of 
his hone were half cloth of gold, and half friexe, with the 
following motto : 

" Cloth of Gold, do not detplie, 
Tho' thou art match with Cloth of Friie ; 
Cloth of Friae, be not too bold, 
Tho'thon art matcht wiih Cloth of Gold.'' 
Sec SirW. Temple's Misc. vol. HI. p. 350. 



Still to be neat, still to be drest. 
As you were going to a feast : 
Still to be poud'redi still perfumM : 
Lady it is to be presumed. 
Though art*s hid causes are not found. 
All is not sweet, all is not sound. 

Give me a looke, give me a face. 
That makes simplicitie a grace ; 
Bobes loosely flowing, haire as free : 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me. 
Than all th' adulteries of art. 
That strike mine eyea^ but not my heart. 

* i. e. describing. See Gloss. 
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THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 



The sabject of this rery popular ballad (which 
has been set in so fayouniDle a light by the Specta- 
tor, No. 85,) seems to be taken fifom an old play, 
entitled, " Two lamentable Tragedies ; the one of 
the murder of Maister Beech, a chandler in Thames- 
streete, &c. The other of a j^oung child murthered 
in a wood by two rufl&ns, with the consent of his 
unkle. By Rob. Yarrinrton, 1601, 4to." Our 
ballad-maker has strictly followed the play in the 
description of the father and mother's dyin^ charge : 
in the uncle's promise to take care of their issue : 
his hiring two ruffians to destroy his ward, under 
pretence of sending him to school : their choosing 
a wood to perpetrate the murder in : one of the 
ruffians relentmg, and a battle ensuing, &c. In 
other respects he has departed from the play. In 
the latter the scene is laid in Padua : there is but 
one child : which is murdered by a sudden stab of 
the unrelentiuj^ ruffian : he is slain himself by his 
less bloody companion ; but ere he dies gives the 
other a mortal wound : the latter living just long 
enough to impeach the uncle ; who, in consequence 
of this impeachment, is arraigned and executed by 
the hand of justice, &c. Whoever compares the 
play with the ballad, will have no doubt but the 
former is the original : the language is far more ob- 
solete, and such a vein of simplicity runs through 
the whole performance, that, nad tne ballad been 
written first, there is no doubt but every circum- 
stance of it would have been received into the 
drama : wherras this was probably built on some 
Italian novel. 

Printed from two ancient copies, one of them in 
black letter in the Pepys collection. Its title at 
large is, *' The Children in the Wood : or, the Nor- 
folk Gentleman's Last Will and Testament : to the 
tune of Rogero, &c.*' 

Now ponder well, you parents deare. 

These wordes, which I shall write 3 
A doleful story you shall heare. 

In time brought forth to light. 
A gentleman of good account 5 

in Norfolke dwelt of late. 
Who did in honour far surmount 

Most men of his estate. 



Sore sicke he was, and like to dye. 

No helpe his life could save ; 
His wife by him as sicke did lye. 

And both possest one grave. 
No love between these two waslost. 

Each was to other kinde. 
In love they liv'd, in lo^e they dyed. 

And left too babes behinde : 

The one a fine and pretty bov. 

Not jpassing three yeares olde ; 
The other a girl more young than he, 

And fram'd in beautyes molds. 
The father left his little son. 

As plainlye doth appeare. 
When he to perfect age should come» 

Three hundred poundes a yeare. 
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And to his little daughter Jane ti 

Five hundred poundes in gold. 
To be paid downe on marriage-day. 

Which might not be controll'd : 
But if the cluldren chance to dye. 

Ere they to age should come, SO 

Their uncle should possesse their wealth ; 

For so the wille <ud ruxL 

Now, brother, said the dving man. 

Look to my children aeare -, 
Be good unto my boy and girl, 33 

N o friendes else liave they here : 
To God and you I recommend 

My children deare this daye ; 
But little while be sure we have 

Within this world to stays. 40 

You must be &:her and mother both, 

And uncle all in one ; 
God knowes what will become of tbeni. 

When I am d<*ad and gone. 1 

With that bespake their mother dean, 45 

O brother kinde, quoth shee. 
You are the man must bring our babes 

To wealth or miserie : 

And if you keep them carefully. 

Then God will you reward ; sO 

But if you otherwise should deal, 

God will your deedes regard. 
With lippes as cold as any stone. 

They kist their children small : 
God bless you both, my children dears; 53 

With that the teares 'did fall 

lliese speeches then their brother spaks 

To this sicke couple there. 
The keeping of your little ones 

Sweet sister, do not feare : 60 

God never prosper me nor mine. 

Nor aught else that I have. 
If 1 do wrong your children deare, j 

When you are layd in grave. 

The parents being dead and gone, ^ j 

The children home he takes, | 

And bringes them straite unto his hoase, ' 

Where much of them he makes. t 

He had not kept these pretty babes 

A twelvemonth and a daye. 
But, for their wealth, he did devise 

To make them both awaye. 

He bargain*d with two ruffians strong. 

Which were of furious mood. 
That they should take these children young, 75 

And slaye them in a wood. 
He told his wife an artful tale, 

He would the children send 
To be brought up in faire Lfmddn, 

With one that was his ~ 
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Amy then went those pretty bsbes, 

RejoTcing at that tide, 
Rejojciof with a merry minde, 

They should on cock-horse ride. 
They prate and prattle pleasantly, 85 

As they rode on the waye, 
To those that should their hutchen he. 

And work their lires deoaye : 

So that the prettr speeehe they had, 

Made Murder s heart relent : 90 

And they that ondertooke the deed, 

Full sore did now repent. 
Yet one of them more hard of heart. 

Did rowe to do his charge, 
Because the wretch, that hired him, 95 

Had paid him yery large. 

The other won't agree thereto. 

So here they fall to strife ; 
With one another they did fight, 

Ahout the childrens life : 100 

And he that was of mildest mood. 

Did slaye the other there. 
Within an unfreqoented wood ; 

The hahes did quake for feare ! 

He took the children hy the hand, 105 

Teares standing in their ^e. 
And bpd them straitwaye foUow him. 

And look they did not erve : 
And two long xniles he ledd them on, 

While they for food eomplaine : 110 

Staye here, quoth he, 1*11 bring you bread. 

When I come back againe. 

These pretty babes, with hand in hand. 

Went wandering up and downe ; 
But noTor more could see the man 115 

Approaching from the town : 
Their prettye hppes with black-berries. 

Were all beamear*d and dyed. 
And when they sawe the darksome night. 

They sat them downe and cryed. 120 



Thus wandered these poor innocents. 

Till deathe did end their griet. 
In one anothers armes they dyed. 

As wanting due relief: 
No burial * this' pretty * pair* 125 

Of any man receives. 
Till Robin-red-breast piously 

Did cover them with leaves. 

And now the heavy wrathe of God 

Upon their uncle fell ; 
Yea, fearfull fiends did haunt his house. 

His conscience felt an hell : 
His bamea were fir'd, his goodes consum'd. 

His landea were barren mode. 
His cattle dyed within the field, 135 

And nothing with him stayd. 

And in a vo^ge to Portugal , 

Two of his sonnes did dye ; 
And to conclude, himself was brought 

To want and misery e : 140 

He pawned and mortgaged all his land 

Ere seven years came about. 
And now at length this wicked act 

Did by this meanes come out : 



The fellowe, that did take in hand 

These children for to kill, 
Was for a robberv judg*d to dye, 

Such was God s blessed will : 
Who did confess the very trutii. 

As here hath been displayed : 
Their uncle having dyed in gaol. 

Where he for debt was layd. 

You that executors be made. 

And overseers eke 
Of children that be &therlesl. 

And infants mild and meek ; 
Take you example by this thing. 

And yield to each his right. 
Lest God with such like miserye 

Your wicked minds requite. 
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XIX. 
A LOVEE OF LATE. 



Printed, with a few slight corrections, from the 
Editor's folio MS. 

A LOVEB of late was I, 

For Cupid would have it soe. 
The boy tnat hath never an eye. 
As every man doth know : 
I sighed and sobbed, and crved, alas t 5 

For her that laught, and called me ass. 

Then knew not I ,what to doe. 
When I saw ittwas in vaine 
A lady soe ooy to wooe, 

Who gave me the asse soe plaine : 10 

Yet would I her asse freelye bee, 
Soe shee wonld helpe, and bearo with mee. 



An' I were as faire as shee, 

Or shee were aa kind as I, 
What payre cold have made, as wee, 
Soe prettye a sympath vd : 
I was as kind as shee was uure. 
But for all this wee cold not paire. 

Paire with her that wiU for mee. 

With her I will never paire i 
That cunningly can be coy. 
For being a little nire. 
The asse He leave to her disdaine ; 
And now I am myselfe againe. 

Ver. lU, these, .babci, PP. V. IS, faloe, MS* 
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THE KING AND MILLER OF MANSFIELD. 



It has been a favourite subject with our English 
ballad-makers to represent our kings conrersing, 
either by accident or design, with the meanest of 
their subjects. Of the former kind, besides this song 
of the Kug and the Miller, we have King Henrj and 
the Soldier ; King James I. and the Tinker ; King 
William HI. and the Forester, &c. Of the latter sort, 
are King Alfred and the Shepherd ; King Edward 
IV. and the Tanner ; King Henry VIII and the 
Cobler, &c. A few of the best of these are ad- 
mitted into this collection. Both the author of the 
following ballad, and others who have written on the 
same plan« seem to have copied a vexy ancient poem, 
intitled " John the Reeve," which is built on an ad- 
venture of the same kind, that happened between 
Kin^ Edward Longshauks and one or his Reeves or 
Bailiffs. This is a piece of great antiquity, being 
written before the time of Edward IV. and for its 
genuine humour, diverting incidents, and ftdthful 
picture of rustic manners, is infinitely superior to all 
that have been since 'written in imitation of it. The 
Editor has a copy in his ancient folio MS. but its 
length rendered it improper for this volume, it con- 
sisting of more than 900 lines. It contains also some 
corruptions, and tlie Editor chuses to defer its publi- 
cation, in hopes that some time or other he shall be 
able to remove them. 

The following is printed, with corrections^ from 
the Editor's folio MS. collated with an old black- 
letter copy in the Pepys collection, intitled, " A plea- 
sant bdlsd of " King Henry II. and the MUler of 
Mansfield, &c." 



PAHT THE nnST. 



Henrt, our royall king, would ride a hunting 
To the greene forest so pleasant and faire ; 

To see the harts skipping, and dainty does tripping : 
Unto merry Sherwood hi« nobles repaire : 

Hawke and hound were unbound, all things prepar'd 

For the game, in the same, with good regard. 6 

All a long summers day rode the king pleasantlye, 
With all his princes and nobles eche one ; 

Chasing the hart and hind, and the buck gallantlye. 
Till the dark evening forc'd all to turn home. ' 10 

Then at last, riding fast, he had lost quite 

All his lords in the wood, late in the night. 

Wandering thus wearilye, all alone, up and downe, 
With a rude miller he mett at the last ; 

Asking the ready way unto faire Nottingham ; 15 
Sir, quoth the miller, I meane not to jest, 

Vet I tbinke, what I thinke, sooth for to say, 

You doe not lightlye ride out of your way. 

Why, what dost thou think of me, quoth our king 
merrily. 

Passing thy judgment upon me so briefe ? fO 
Good faith sayd the miller, i mean not to flatter thee, 

I guess thee to bee but some gentleman thiefe ; 
Stand tliee backe, in the darke ; light not adowne, 

st that I presentlye crack thy kiwves crowne. 24 



Thou dost abuse me much, quoth the king, Bering 
I am a gentleman ; lodeing I lacke. [thus ; 

Thou hast not quoth th' miller, one groat in thy pni*e ; 
All thy inheritance hangs on thy backe. 

* I have gold to discharge all that I call ; 

If it be forty pence I will pay all. 99 

Jf thou beest a true man, then quoth the miller, 
I sweare by my toll-dish, 1*11 lodge thee all night. 

IIere*s my huid, quoth the king, that was I ever. 
Nay, soft, quoth the miller, diou may'st be a sprite. 

Better I'll know thee, ere hands we will shake , 35 

With none but honest men hands will I take. 

Thus they went all along unto the mUlns hoone : 
Where they were seething of puddings and souse : 

The miller first enter*d in, after him went the king ; 
Never came hee in soe smoakye a house. 40 

Now, quoth hee, let me see here what yon are. 

Quoth the king, jooke your fill, and doe not spare. 

I like well thy countenance, thou hast an honest face : 
With my son Richard this night thou shalt lye. 

Quoth his wife, by my troth, it is a handsome yoadi. 
Yet it's best, husband, to deal warilye, 46 

Art thou no run away, prythee, youth, tell 1 

Show me thy passport, and aU anal be welL 

Then our king presentlye, making lowe oooitesye. 
With his hatt in his hand, thus he did say ; 50 

I have no passport, nor never was servitor. 
But a poor courtyer, rode out of my way : 

And for your kindness here offered to mee, 

I will requite you in everye degree. 

Then to the miller his wife whisper'd secretlye, 55 
Sayine, It seemeth, this youth s of good kin. 

Both by nis apparel, and eke by his manners ; 
To tume him out certainlye, were a great sin. 

Yea, quoth hee, you may see, he hath some grace 

When he doth speake to his betters in place. 60 

Well, quo' the millers wife, young man, ye*re welcome 
And, though I say it, well lodged ahall be : f here ; 

Fresh straw will I have, laid on thy bed so brave. 
And good brown hempen sheets likewise, quoth 
shee. 

Aye, quoth the good man ; and when that is done, 

TLou shalt lye with no worse than our own sonne. 

Na^, first, quoth Bichard, good-fellowe, tell metrue. 
Hast thou noe creepers within thy gay hose ? 

Or art thou not troubled with the scabbado ? 
I pray, quoth the king, what creatures are those 1 

Art thou not lowsy,nor scabby ? quoth he : 71 

If thou beest, surely thou lyest not with mee. 

* The king tayt tUi. 
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This caos'd the king, suddenlye, to laugh most 
I he«rtilye, 

I Till the teares trickled fast downe from his eyes. 

Then to their supper were thev set orderlye, 75 
With hot hag-puddings, sna good apple-pyes ; 

Nappy ale, pood and stale, in a hrowne howle. 

Which did ahout the board merrilye trowle. 

' Here, quoth the miller, good fellowe, I drinke to 

thee, 
> I And to all * cuckholds, whererer they bee/ 80 

I pledge thee, quoth our king, and thanke thee heart- 
\ For my good welcome in everye degree : [ilye 
I And here, in like manner, I drinke to thy Sonne. 

Do then, quoth Richard, and quicke let it come. 

Wife, quoth the miller, fetch me forth lightfoote, 85 
And of his sweetnesse a little we'll taste, 

A fair ven'son paatye brought she out presentlye. 
Eate, quoth tlie miller, but, sir, make no waste. 

Here's dainty lightfoote T In faith, sayd the king, 
■ I never before eat so daintye a thing. ' 90 

I I wis, quoth Richard, no daintye at all it is, 
For we doe eate of it ererye day. 
In what place, sayd our king, may be bought like to 
' We never pay pennye for itt. by my fay : [this ? 

I From merry Sherwood we fetch it home here ; 95 
Now and then we make bold with our kings deer. 

Then I thinks, sayd our king, that it is venison. 

I I Eche fbole, quoth Richard, full well may know 
' that: 

I ' Never are wee without two or three in the roof, 
' Very well fleshed, and excellent fat: 100 

! But, prythee, say nothing wherever thou goe ; 
• We would not, for two pence, the king should it 
, I knowe. 

j ' Doubt not, then sayd the king, my prosust secresye ; 

The king shall never know more on't for mee. 
' A cupp of lambs- wool they drauke unto him then, 

And to their bedds they past presentlie. 106 

The nobles, next morning, went all up and down, 
; ! For to seeke out the king in everye towne. 

I At last, at the millers*' cott,' soone they espy'd him 
out, 
A a he was mounting upon his fairs frteede ; 110 
To whom they came presently, falling down on their 
knee; 
' Which made the millers heart wofullv bleede : 
Shaking and quaking, before him be stood. 
Thinking he should have been hang'd, by the rood. 

The king perceiving him fearfully trembling, 1 15 

Drew forth his sword, but nothing he sed : 
The miller dowue did fall, crying before them all. 
Doubting the king would have cut off his head. 
I ' But he his kind courtesye for to requite, 
I Gave him great living, and dubb*d him a knight.120 

i PART TUB SECOVDE. 

! WuEN as our royall king came home from Notting- 

I And with his nobles at Westminster lay ; [bam, 

' , Recounting the sports and pastimes they had taken, 

I i In this late progress along on the way ; 

, Of them all, jereat and smal^ he did protest, 5 

I The miller of Mansfield's sport liked him besL 

YfiT. M, coartnalls, that cooitcoiu be, MS. and P. 
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And now, my lords, quoth the king, I sm determined 
Against Sl Georges next sumptuous feast, 

That this old miller, our new confirm'd knight. 
With his son Richard, shall here be my guest : 10 

For, in this merryment, *tis my desire 

To talke with the joUjknigbt, and the young squire. 

When as the noble lords saw the kinges pleasantness, 
They were right joyfull and glad in their hearts : 

A pursuivant there was sent straights on the busi- 
ness, l5 
The which had oflen^times been in those parts. 

When he came to the place, where they did awell, 

His message orderlye then 'gan he tell. 

God save your worsbippe, then said the messenger. 

And grant your ladye her own hearts desire ; 20 
And to your sonne Richard good fortune and happi- 
ness; 

That sweet, gentle, and gallant young squire. 
Our king greets you well, and thus he doth say. 
Yon must come to the court on St. Geo^^'s day ; 

Tberfore, in any case, iaile not to be in place. 25 
I wis, quoth the miller, this is an odd jest : 

What should we doe there ? faith, I am halfe afraid. 
I doubt, quoth Richard, to be hang'd at the least. 

Nay, quoth the messenger, you doe mistake ; 

Our kmg he provides a great feast for your sake. SO 

Then sayd the miller. By my troth, messenger, 
Thou hast contented my worsbippe full well. 

Hold here are three farthings, to ouite thy gentleness. 
For these happy tydings, whicli thou dost tell. 

Let me see, hear thou mee ; tell to our king, 35 

We'll wayt on his masterslupp in everye thing. 

The pursuivant smiled at their simpllcitye. 
And making many leggs, tooke their reward ; 

And his leav» taking with great humilitye 

To the kings court againe he repsir'd ; 40 

Shewing unto his grace, merry and free. 

The knightes most liberaU gift and bountie. 

When he was gone away, thus gan the miller say, 
Hera come expences and charges indeed ; [have ; 

Now must we needs be brave, tho' we spend all we 
For of new garments we have great need : 46 

Of horses and serving-men we must have store. 

With bridles and saddles, and twentye things more. 

Tushe, Sir John, quoth his wife, why should you 
frett, orfrowne? 

You shall ne'er be att no charges for mee ; 50 
For I will turne and trim up my old russet gowne, 

With everye thing else as fine as may bee ; 
And on our mill-horses swiA we will ride. 
With pillowos and panneUs, as we shall provide. 

In this most smtelye sort, rode they unto the court. 
Their jolly sonne Richard rode foremost of all ;56 

Who set up, for good hap^ a cocks feather in his cap. 
And so they jetted downe to the kings hall ; 

The merry old miller with hands on his side ; 59 

His wife, like maid Marian, did mince at that tide. 

Ver. 57, for ^ood hap : i. e. for jEood lock ; they were 
goloff on ao bazardooa expedition. V. 60, Maid Marian in 
ue Morrit dance, Mraf represented by a man in woman's 
clotliet, wIk) was to take sliort steps in onler to sustain tlw 
feiaalc ciiaracio'. 
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The kiDg and Lis nobles thai heard of their coming^, 
Meeting this gallant knight with his brave traiue ; 

Welcome, air knight, quoth he, with your gay lady : 
Good Sir John Cockle, once welcome againe : 

And so is the squire of courage soe free, 65 

Quoth Dicke, A bots on you ! do you know mee? 

Quoth our king gentlye, how should I forget theel 
That wast my owne bed-fellowe, well it I wot. 

Yea, sir, quoth Richard, and by the same token. 
Thou ^ith thy fiirting didst make the bed hot. 70 

Thou whore-son unhappy knave, then quoth the 
' kiiight 

Speake cleanly to our king, or else go ah***. 

The king and his courtiers laugh at this heardlv. 
While the king taketh them both by the hand ; 

With the court-damea, and maids, lilie to the queen 
of spades 7^5 

The millers wife did soe orderly stand. 

A milk-maids courtesye at every word ; 

And downe all the folkes were set to the board. 

There the king royally, in prinoelye majestye. 
Sate at his dinner with joy and delight ; 80 

When they had eaten well, then he to jesting fell. 
And in a bowle of wine dranke to the knight : 

Here's to you both, in wine, ale and beer ; 

Thanking you heartilye for my good cheer. 

Quoth Sir John Cockle, I'll pledge you a pottle, 85 
Were it the best ale in Nottinghamshire : 

But then said our kinff, now I think of a thing ; 
Some of your lightfoote I would we had here. 

Ho ! ho ! quoth Richard, full well I may say it, 

Tis knavery to eate it, and then to betray it. 90 



Why art thou angry 1 quoth our kine metrilj^ j 

In faith, I take it now veir unkind : 
I thought thou wouldst pledge me in ale and 
heartily. 

Quoth Dicke, You are like to stay till I have din*d : 
You feed us with twatling dishes soe small ; 95 
Zounds, a blacke-pudding is better than alL 

Aye, marry, quoth our king, that were a dnntye thing. 
Could a man get but one here £or to eate. [hos«. 

With that Dicke straite arose, and pluckt one from bij 
Which with heat of his breech g«a to sweate. 100 

The king made a proffer to anateh it away : — 

Tis meat for your master : good sir, you must stay. 

Thus in great merriment waa the time wholly spent ; 

And then the ladyes prepared to dance. 
Old Sir John Cockle, and Richard, incontinent 105 

Unto their places the king did advance. 
Here with the ladyes auch sport they did make. 
The nobles with iaughing did make their sides ake. 

Many thankes for their paines did the king giv« them, 
Askine young Richard then, if he woomI wed ; 1 10 

Among Uiese ladyes free, tell me which liketh thee ? 
Quoth he Jagg Gnimball, Sir, with the red head : 

She's my love, she's my life, her wUl I wed ; 

She hath sworn I shall have her maidenhead. 

Then Sir John Cockle the king call'd onto him^ 115 
And of merry Sherwood made him o'er aeer ; 

And gave him out of hand three hundred pound 3rearlye: 
Take heed now you ateale no more of my deer : 

And once a quarter let's here have your view ; 

And now, Sir John Cockle, I bid yba adieu. 1^ 
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This beautiful old song was written by a poet, 
whoto name would have been utterly foi^otten, if 
it had not been preserved by Swift, as a term of con- 
tempt. " Dryden and Wither" are coupled by him 
like the " Bavius and Msvius" of Virgil. Dryden 
however baa had justice done him by posterity : and 
as for Wither, though of subordinate merit, that he 
was not altogether devoid of genius, will be judged 
from the following stanzas. The truth is. Wither 
was a very voluminous party-writer : and as his 
political and satirical strokes rendered him extremely 
popular in his life-time : so afterwards, when these 
were no longer relished, they totally consigned his 
writings to oblivion. 

George Wither was bom June 11, 1588, and in 
his younger years distinguished himself by some 
pastoral pieces, that were not inelegant ; but grow- 
ing afterwards involved in the political and religious 
disputes in the times of James I. and Charles I. 
he employed his poetical vein in severe pasquils on 
the court and clergy, and was occasionally a sufferer 
ibr the freedom of'^his pen. In the civil war that 
ensued, he exerted himself in the service of the 



Parliament, and became a considerable aharer in the 
spoils. He was even one of those provincial tynnta. 
whom Oliver distributed over the kingdom, under 
the name of Major Generals; and haa the fleecing 
of the county of Surrey : but, aurviving the Re- 
storation, he outiived both his power, and hia afflu- 
ence ; and giving vent to hu chagrin in libels on 
the court, was long a prisoner in Newgate and the 
Tower. He died at length on the Sd of May, 1667. 
During the whole course of hia life, W^itjier was 
a continual publisher ; having generally for oppo- 
nent, Ti^lor the Water-poet. "Die louf list ot nis 
productions may be seen in Wood's Auiene Oxon. 
vol. II. His most popular satire is intitled *' Abuaea 
whipt and stript." 161S. His moat poetical pieces 
were eclogues, intitled, " The Shepherd'a Hunting.^ 
1615, 8vo. and others printed at the end of Browne's 
" Shepherd's Pipe," l6l4, 8vo. The following 
sonnet is extracteid from a long pastoral piece of his, 
intided, "The Mistresse of Philarete," 1612, Svo. 
which is said in the preface to be one of the Au- 
thor's first {>oems ; and may therefore be dated as 
early as any of the foregoing. 
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Shall I, wasting in diapaire. 
Dye because a woman's faire ? 
Or make pale my cheeks with care 
'Canse another's rosie are ? 
Be sbee fairer then the day, 
Or the ilowry meads in may ; 
If she be not so to me, 
What care I how iaire shee be T 

Shall my foolish heart be pin'd 



5 



Y, 



'Cause I see a woman kind ? 

Or a well^dUposed nature 

Joyned with a lorely feature ? 

Be ahee meeker, kinder, than 

The turtle-dore or pelican : 

If shee be not so to me. 

What care I how kind shee be ? 

Shall a woman's yirtaes move 
Mo to perish for her love ^ 
Or, her well-desenrings knowne. 
Make me quite forget mine owne ? 
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Be shee with that goodnesse blest. 

Which may merit name of Best; 
If she be not such to me, 
What care I how good she bet 

Cause her fortune seems too high, Sj 

Shsll I play the foole and dye? 
Those that beare a noble minde. 
Where they want of riches find. 
Thinks what with them they would doe, 
That without them dare to woe ; 50 

And, unlesse that minde I see. 
What care I how great she be ? 

Great or good, or kind or faire, 

I will ne'er the more dispaire : 

If she love me, this beleeve ; 55 

I will die ere she shall grieve. 

If she slight me when I wooe, 

I can scome and let her goe : 

If shee be not fit for me. 

What care I for whom she be ? 40 



xxir. 



QUEEN DIDO. 



Such is the title given in the Editor's folio MS. 
to this excellent old ballad, which, in the common 
printed copies, is inscribed, " Eneas wandering 
Prince of Troy." It is here given from that MS. col- 
lated with two different printed copies, both in 
black letter, in the Pepys collection. 

The reader will smile to observe with what 
natural and affectine simplicity, our ancient ballad- 
maker has engrafted a Gothic conclusion on the 
classic story of Virgil, from whom, however, it is 
probable he bad it not Nor can it be denied, but 
ne has dealt out his poetical justice with a more 
impartial hand than that celebrated poet 

Wbsn Troy towne had, for ten yeeres ' past/ 

Withstood the Greekes in manfull wise. 
Then did their foes encrease soe fast, 
That to resist none could suffice : 
Wast lye those walls, that were soe good, 5 

And come now growes where Troy towne stoode. 



^neas, wandering prince of Troy, 

When he for lana long time had sought. 
At length arriving with great joy. 

To migh^ Cartha^ walls was brought ; 
Where Dido queene, with sumptuous feast. 
Did entertaine that wandering guest 
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And, as in hall at meate they sate, 

The queene, desirous newes to heaie, 
' Says, of thy Troys unhappy fate' 
Declare to me thou Trojan deare : 
The heavy hap and chance soe bad, 
That thou, poors wandering prince, hast had. 

Yer. 1, 81, war, MS. and PP 
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And then anon this comelye knight. 

With words demure, as he cold well, 
Of his unhappy ten yeares ' fight,' 
Soe true a tale began to tell, 
With words soe sweete, and sighs soe deepe. 
That oft he made them all to weepe. 
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And then a thousand sighes he fet. 

And every sigh brought teares amaine ; * 
That where he sate the place was wett. 
As though he had seene those warrs againe . 
Soe that the queene, with ruth therfore. 
Said, Worthy prince, enmigh, no more. 50 



And then the darksome night drew on. 

And twinkling starres the skye bespred; 
When he his doleful! tale had done, 
And every one was layd in bedd : 
Where they full sweetly tooke their rest. 
Save only Dido's boyling brest 
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This silly woman never slept. 

But in her chamber, all alone. 

As one unhappye, alwayes wept. 

And to the walls shee made her mone ; 

That she ahold still desire in vaine 

The thing, she never must obtsine. 

And thus in grieffe she spent the night. 

Till twinkling starres uie skye were fled, 
And Phoebus, with his glistering light. 
Through misty cloudes appeared red ; 
Then tidings came to her anon. 
That all the Trojan tfhipps were gone. 

r2 
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THE WITCHES* SONG. 



And then the queene with bloody knife 

Did arme her hart as hard as atone, 50 

Yet, something loth to loose 'her life, 
In woefull wise she made her mone ; 
And, rowHng on her carefuU bed, 
With sighea and sobbs, theae words she sayd : 

O wretched Dido qneene ! quoth sliee, 55 

I see thy end approacheth neare ; 
For bee is fled away from thee. 

Whom thou didst love and hold so deare : 
What is he gone, and passed by 1 
O hart, prepare diyselfe to dye. 60 

Thoneh reason says, thou shouldst forbeare, 

And stay thy hand from bloudy stroke; 
Yet fancy bids thee not to fear. 
Which fetter *d thee in Cupids yoke. 
Come death, quoth shee, resolve my smart ! — 65 
And with those words shee peerced her hart. 

When death had pierced the tender bar 

Of Dido, Carthaginian queene ; 
Whose bloudy knire did end the smart. 

Which shee sustained in moumfuU teene ; 70 
^neaa being shipt and gone, 
Whose flattexy caused all her mone ; 

Her funerall most costly made. 

And all thinp finisht moumfuUye ; 
Her body fine m mold was laid, 75 

Where itt consumed speedilye : 
Her sisters teares her tombe bes^wde ; 
Her subjects griefe their kindnesse shewed. 

Then was ^neas in an ile 

In Grecjra, where he stayd long space, 80 

Whereas her sister in short while 
Writt to him to his vile disgrace ; 
In speeches bitter to his mind 
Shee told him plaine he was unkind. 

False-harted wretch, quoth shee, thou art ; 80 

And traiterouslye thou hast betraid 
Unto thy lure a gentle hart. 
Which unto thee much welcome made ; 
My sister deare, and Carthage* joy, 
>\'hose folly bred her deere annoy. 90 

Yett on her death-bed when shee lay, 

Shee prayd for thy prosperitye. 
Beseeching god, that every day 

Might brMd thy great felicitye : 



Thus by thy meanes I lost a friend ; 
Heavens send thee such untimely end. 
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When he these lines, fuU fraught with gaJly 

Perused had, and waved them right. 
His lofty courage then did fall ; 
And straight appeared in his tight 100 

Queene Dido's ghost, both grim and pale : 
Which made this valliant aouldiar quaile. 



^neas, quoth this ghastly ghost. 

My whole delight when I did live. 
Thee of all men I loved most ; 
My fancy and my will did give; 
For entertainment I thee gave, 
Unthankefully thou didst me grave. 

Therfore prepare thy flitting soule 
To wander with me in the aire : 
Where deadlye griefe shall make it howle. 
Because of me thou tookst no care : 
Delay not time, thy glasse is run. 
Thy date is past, thy life is done. 

O stay a while, thou lovely spritd. 

Be not soe hasty to convay 
My soule into etemall night. 

Where itt shall ne*re behold bright day. 
O doe not frowne ; thy angry looke 
Hath ' all my soule with horror ahooke.' 

But, woe is me! all is in vaine. 
And bootless is my dismall crye; 

Time wiU not be recalled againe. 
Nor thou surcease before I dye. 

lett me live, and make amends 
To some of thy most dearest friends. 

But seebg thou obdurate art. 
And wut no pittye on me show. 

Because from thee I did depart. 
And left unpaid what I did owe : 

1 must content myselfe to take 
What lott to me tnou wilt partake« 

And thus, as one being in a trance, 

A multitude of uglye feinds 
About this wofiull pnnce did dance , 
He had no heipe of any friends : 
His body then they tooke away. 
And no man knew'his djring day. 
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. XXIII. 
THE WITCHES' SONG. 



II 



From Ben Jonson^s Masque of Queens, pre- 
sented at Whitehall, Feb. «, 1609. 

The Editor thought it incumbent on him to insert 
some old pieces on the popular superstition concern- 
ing witches, hobgoblins, fairies, and ghosts. ITie 
last of these make thoir appearance in most of the 
tragical ballads; and in the following songs wUl be 
found some description of the former. 



It is true, this song of the Witches, falling from 
the learned pen of Ben Jonson, is rather an extract 
from the various incantations of classical antiquity, 
than a display of the opinions of our own vulgar. 
But let it be observed, that a parcel of learned wise- 
acres had just before busied themselves on this sub- 

Vcr. ISO, MS. Hath made my breath my life Ibnookc 



ROBIN GOOB-FELLOW. 
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ieet, in oompliment to King Jamm I. whose weak- 
ness on this head is well known : and these had so 
ransacked all writers, anci^it and modern, and so 
blended and kneaded together the seTeral supersti- 
tions c^ different times and nations, that those of 
genuine English growth could no longer be traced 
out and distinguished. 

By good luck the whimsical belief of fairies and 
goblins could furnish no pretences for torturing our 
feLlow-creatuies, and therefore we have this handed 
down to us pure and unsophisticated. 

1 WITCH. 

I HAVE been all day looking after 

A raTen feeding upon a quarter : 

And, soone as she tum*d ner beak to the south, 

I snatch'd this morsell out of her mouth. 

S WTTCH. 

I haTe beene gathering wolves haires, 5 

The madd dogges foames, and adders eares ; 
The spurging of a deadmans eyes : 
And ail since the evening starre did rise. 

5 WITCH. 

1 last night ky all alone 
O' the ground, to heare the mandrake grone; 
And pinckt him up, though he grew full low : 
And, as I had done, the cocke did crow. 

4 wrrcB. 

And I ha' beene chusing out this scull 
From chamell houses that were full ; 
From private grots, and publike pits ; 
And frighted a sexton out of his wits. 

5 wrrcH. 

Under a cradle I did crepe 
By day ; and, when the childe was a-sleepe 
At night, I suck'd the breath ; and rose. 
And pluck'd the nodding nurse by the nose. 
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6 wrrcH. 

I had a dagger : what did I with thati 

Killed an infant to have his fat. 

A piper it got at a church-ale. 

I baoe him again blow wind i' the taile. 

7 wrrcH. 

A murderer, yonder, was hung in chaines ; 

The sunne and the wind had shrunke his voines . 

I bit off a sinew ; I clipp*d his baire ; 

I brought off his ragges, that danc'd i* the ayie. 

8 wrrcB. 

The scrich-owles egges and the feathers blacks. 
The bloud of the frogge, and the bone in his backs 
I have been getting ; and made of his skin *' 

A purset, to keepe Sir Cranion in. 

9 WITCH. 

And I ha' beene plucking (plants among) 
Hemlock, henbane, adders-tongue, 
Night^shade, moone-wort, libbards-bane ; 
And twise by the dogges was like to be tane. 

10 wrrcH. 

I from the jawes of a gardiner's bitch 

Did snatch these bones, and then leap'd the ditch : 

Yet went I back to the house againe, 

Kiird the blacke cat, and here is the braine. 40 

11 wrrcB. 

I went to the toad, breedes under the wall, 

I charmed him out, and he came at my call ; 

I scratch*d out the eyes of the owle before ; 

I tore the batts wing : what would you hare more 1 
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DAME. 



Yes : I have brought, to helpe your vows. 
Homed poppie, cypresse bougbes, 
The fig-tree wild, that growes on tombes. 
And juice, that fh)m the larch-tree comes. 
The basiliskes bloud, and the vipers skin : 
And now our orgies let's begin. 
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XXIV. 



ROBW GOOD-FELLOW, 



-alias PucKE, alias Hoboobum, in the creed of 



ancient superstition, was a kind of merry sprite, 
whose character and achievements are recorded in 
this ballad, and in those well-known lines of Milton's 
L' Allegro, which the antiquarian Peck supposes to 
be owing to it : 

" Tells how the drudging Gobun swet 
To earn his creame-bowle duly set : 
When in one night, ere glimpse of mome. 
His shadowy flail hath tbresh'd the com 
That ten day-labourers could not end ^ 
Then lies hm& down the lubber fiend. 
And stretch'd out all the chimneys length. 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 
And crop-full out of doors he flings. 
Ere the first cock his matins rings." 

The reader will observe that our simple ancestors 
had reduced all these whimsies to a kind of system, 
as regular, and perhaps more consistent, than many 
parts of classic mythology : a proof of the extensive 



influence and vast sntiquity of these superstitions. 
Mankind, and especially the common people, could 
not eveiT where have been so unanimously agreed 
concemmg these arbitrary notions, if they had not 
prevailed among them for many ages. Indeed, a 
learned friend in Wales assures the Editor, that the 
existence of Fairies and Goblins is alluded to by the 
most ancient British Bards, who mention them 
under various names, one of the most common of 
wliich signifies " The spirits of the mountains." 
See also Preface to Song XXV. 

This song, which Peck attributes to Ben Jonson 

(though it IS not found among his works) is chiefly 

printed horn an ancient black-letter copy in the 

I British Museum. It seems to have been originally 

intended for some Masque. 

This Ballad is intitled, in the old black-letter 
copies, " The merry Pranks of Robin Goodfellow 
To the tune of Dulcina," &c. (See No. XIII 
above.) 
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ROBIN GOOD-FELLOW. 



From Oberon, in fairye land. 

The Idng of ghosts and shadowes there, 
Mad Robin I, at his command, 

Am sent to viewe the night-sports here. 

What rerell rout 5 

Is kept about. 
In every comer wnere I go, 

I will o'ersee. 

And merry bee, 
And make good sport, with ho, ho, ho 1 10 

More swift than lightening can I flye 

About this aery welkii\ soone, 
And, in a minutes space, descr^'e 
Each thing that's done belowe the moone. 

There's not a hag 15 

Or ghost shaU wag. 
Or cry, ware Goblins ! where I go ; 

But Robin I 

Their feates will sp^, 
And send them home, with ho, ho, ho ! SO 



Whene'er such wanderers I meete, 

As from their night-sports they tmdge home ; 
With counterfeiting voice I g^eete. 
And call them on, with me to roame 
Thro' woods, thro' lakes. 
Thro' bogs, thro' brakes ; 
Or else, nnseene, with them I go. 
All in the nicke 
To play some tricke 
And frolicke it, with ho, ho, ho ! 
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Sometimes I meete them like a man ; 

Sometimes, an ox, sometimes, a hound ; 
And to a horse I turn me can ; 
To trip and trot about them round. 

But if, to ride. 

My backe they stride. 
More swift than wmde away I go. 

Ore hedge and lands. 

Thro' pools and ponds 
I whirry, laughing, ho, ho, ho ! 

When lads and lasses merry be, 

With possets and with juncates fine ; 
Unseene of all the company, 
I eat their cakes and sip their wine ; 
And, to make sport, 
I fart and snort ; 
And out the candles I do blow : 

The maids I kiss ; 
They shrieke— Who's this ? 
I answer nought, but ho, ho, ho ! 

Yet now and then, the maids to please. 

At midniffht I card up their wooll ; 
And while they sleepe, and take their ease. 
With wheel'to tlireads their flax I pulL 

I grind at mill 

Their malt up still ; 
I dress their hemp, I spin their tow. 

If any 'wake. 

And would me take, 
I wend me, laughing, ho, ho, ho ? 
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When house or harth doth sluttish Ije, 
I pinch the maidens black and bine ; 
The bed-clothes from the bedd pull I | 

And lay them naked all to view. I 

'Twixt sleepe and wake, 65 \ 

I do them take. 
And on the key-cold floor them throw. 

If out they cry. 

Then forth I fly, 
And loudly laugh out, ho, ho, ho ! 70 

When any need to borrowe ought. 

We lend them what they do reouire . 
And for the use demand we nougnt; 
Our owne is all we do desire. 

If to repay, 7^ 

They do delay, 
Abroad amongst them then I go, 

And night by night, j 

I them affright j; 

With pinchings, dreames, and bo, bo, bo ! 80 

When lazie queans hare nought to do. 

But study how to cog and lye ; 
To make debate and mischief too, 
'Twixt one another secretlye : 

I marke their gloie, 85 

And it disclose. 
To them whom they hare wronged so i 
When I have done, 
I get me gone. 
And leave them scolding, ho, ho, ho ! 90 j 

When men do traps and engins set 

In loope holes, where the vermine creepe. 
Who from their foldes and houses, get 
Their duckes and geese, and lambes and sheepe : 

I spy the gin, 95 

And enter in. 
And seeme a vermine taken so ; 

But when they there 

Approach me neare, 
I leap out laughing, ho, ho, ho ! 100 



By wells and rills, in meadowes greene. 
We nightly dance our hey-day guise ; 
And to our iairye king and queene 
We chant our moon-light minstrelsies. 

When larks gin sing. 

Away we fling ; 
And babes new borne steal as we go. 

And elfe in bed 

We leave instead, 
And wend us laughing, ho, ho, ho ! 
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From hag-bred Merlin's time have I 

Thus nightly revell'd to and fro : 

And for my pranks men call me by 

The name of Robin Good-fellow. 

Fiends, ghosts, and sprites. 

Who haunt the nightes. 
The hags and goblins do me know ; 

And beldames old 

My feates have told ; 
BoVaU, Volt; ho, ho, ho! 
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XXV. 

■ 

THE FAIRY QUEEN. 



'I 



We ]»T» hero a aiiofft displjMr of the popular helief 
eoaoerning Fairiee. It will a£lord entertauunent to a 
coDtemphtiTe mind to trace these whimawal opinione 
«p to timtr oriffin. Whoerer oonaiders, how 9vly» 
how- extensiTely, and how unifonnly* thf>y have pre- 
▼ailed in these nations, will not readily assent to the 
hjpothesiB of those who fetch them from the East so 
late as the time of the Croisacles. Whereas it is well 
known that our Saxon ancestors, long before they 
left their German forests, believed the existence of a 
kind of diminntiva demons, or middle species between 
men and roirits, whom they <»llea Duergar or 
Dwarfs, ana to whom they attributed many wonder- 
ful perfonnances, far exceeding human art. Vid. 
Heryarer Saga Olaj Verelj. 1^5. Hickes Thesaur. 

&C. 

Tliis Song is given (with some corrections by 
another copy) from a book intitled ** The Mysteries 
«f Love and Eloquence, &c," Lond. 1648. 8vo. 

CoMz, follow, follow me. 

You, fior^ elves that be : 

Which circle on the gieene. 

Come follow Mab your queeneb 
Hand in hand let's dance around, 6 

For this place is fairye ground. 

When mortals are at rest, 

And snoring in their nest ; 

Unheard, and unespy*d. 

Through key-holes we do glide ; 10 

Over tables, stooU and shelves. 
We trip it with our fairy elves. 



And, if the house be foul 
With platter, dish, or bowl. 
Up stairs we nimbly ,creep. 
And find the sluts asleep : 
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There we pinch their armes and thighes ; 
None escapes, nor none espies. 

Bat if the house be swept, 

And from unoleannMS kept. 

We praise the household maid. 

And duely she is paid : 
For we use before we goe 
To drop a tester in her shoe. 

• 

Upon a mushroomes bead 

Our table-cloth we spread ; 

A grain of rye, or wheat. 

Is manchet, which we eat ; 
Pearly drops of dew we drink 
In acorn cups iill'd to the brink. 

The brains of nightingales, 
With unctuous rat of snailes. 
Between two cockles stew'd. 
Is meat that's easily chew*d ; 
Tailea of wormes, ana marrow of mice 
Do make a diah, that's wonderoua nice. 

The grashopper, gnat, and fly. 

Serve for our minstrelsie ; 

Grace said, we dance a while. 

And so the time beguile : 
And if the moon doth hide her head. 
The gloe-worm lights us home to bed. 

On tops of dewie grasse 

So nimbly do we passe. 

The young and tender stalk 

Ne'er bends when we do walk : 
Yet in the morning may be seen 
Where we the night before have been. 



SO 
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XXVI. 

I 

THE FAIRIES FAREWELL. 



Thjs hnnoroas old seng fell from the hand of the 
witty Dr. Corbet (afterwards Bishop of Norwich, 
Uc.) and is printed from his F^tUca Stnmata, 1648, 
Ifmo. (compared with the third edition of his 
poems, 167S.) It is there adled " A. proper new 
Ballad, entitled. The Fairies Farewell, or God-a- 
merey Will, to be sung or whisded te the tune of 
The Meddow Brow, by the learned; by the un- 
learned, to the tune of Fortune." 

1 1 The depaorture of Fairies is here attributed to die 

I abolition of monkery : Chaucer has, with equal hu- 

' I Bour, assigned a cause the very reverse, in his 

jl -Wife of Bath's Tale." 

" In olde dayes of the King Artour, 

Of which that Bretons speken gret honour,. 
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All was this lond fulfilled of faerie ; 
The elf-ouen^, with hire joly compagnie 
Danrad nil oft in many a grene mede. 
This was the old opimon as I rede ; 
I Bpeke of many hundred yeres ago , 
But now can no man see non elves mo. 
For now die grete charitee and prayeres 
Of limitoures and other holy freres. 
That serchen every land and every streme. 
As thikke as motes in the sonne heme, 
Blissing halles, chambres, kichenes, and boures, 
Citees and burghes, castles high, and toures, 
Thropes and bernes, sbepenes and dairies. 
This maketh that ther hea no faeries : 
For ther as wont to walken was an elf, 
Ther walketh now the limitour himself. 
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THE FAIRIES FAREWELL. 



In undenneles and in morweninfifes, 

And sa3rth Ids Matines and bis holy thinges. 

As he goth in his limitatioun. 

Women may note go safely up and doun, 

In every bush, and under every tree, 

Ther is non other incubus but be. 

And he ne will don hem no dishonour." 

Tyrwhitt's Chaucer, I. p. S65. 

Dr. Richard Corbet, having been bishop of Oxford 
about three years, and afterwards* as long bishop of 
Norwich, died in 1655, aetat 52. 



Farewell rewards and Fairies ! 

Good housewives now may say ; 
For now foule sluts in dairies, 

Doe fare as well as they : 
And though they sweepe their hearths no less 

Than mayds were wont to doe, 6 

Yet who of late for cleaneliness 

Finds sixe-pence in her shoe ? 

Lament, lament old Abbies, 

The fairies lost command ; 10 

They did but change priests babies, 

But some have chang'd your land : 
And all your children stoln from thence 

Are now growne Puritanes, 
Who live as changelings ever since, 15 

For love of your demaines. 

At morning and at evening both 

You merry were and glad. 
So little care of sleepe and sloth, 

These prettie ladies had. 20 

When Tom came home from labour. 

Or Ciss to milkinf rose. 
Then merrily went their labour. 

And nimbly went their toes. 

Witness those rings and roundelayes 25 

Of theirs, which yet remaine ; 
Were footed in Queene Alaries dayes 

On many a grassy playne. 
But since of late Elizabeth 

And later James came in ; 30 

They never danc'd on any heath. 

As when the time hath bin. 

By which wee note the fairies 

Were of the old profession : 
Their songs were Ave Maria, 35 

Their dances were procession. 
But now, alas ! they all are dead. 

Or gone beyond Uie seas^ 
Or farther for religion fled, 

Or else they take their ease. 40 

A tell-tale in their company 

They never could endure ; 
And whoso kept not secretly 

Their mirth, was punish'd sure : 
It was a just and Christian deed 45 

To pinch such blacke and blue : 
O how the common-welth doth need 

Such justices as you ! 

Now the^ have left our quarters ; 

A Register they have, 50 

Who can preserve their charters , 

A man both wise and grave. 



An hundred of their merry pranks 

By one that I could name 
Are kept in store ; con twenty thanks 

To William for the same. 
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To William Chume of Staffordshire 

Give laud and praises due. 
Who every meale can mend your ebeara 

With tales both old and true : 
To William all give audience, 

And pray yee for his noddle : 
For all the fairies evidence 

Were lost, if it were addle. 
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*«* AiW these songs on the fairies, the reader 
may be curious to see the manner in which they 
were formerly invoked and bound to human service. 
In Ashmole's collection of MSS. at Oxford [Num. 
8259, 1406, 2,] are the papers of some Alchymist, 
which contain a rarie^ of Incantations and Forms 
of Conjuring both Fairies, Witches, and Demons, 
princi{^y, as it should seem, to assist him in his 
great work of transmuting metals. Most of them 
are too impious to be reprinted : but the two fol- 
lowing may be very innocently laughed at. 

Whoever looks into Ben jTonson's " Alchymist," 
wiU find that these impostors, among their other 
secrets, affected to have a power over Fairies : and 
that they were commonly expected to be seen in a 
christal glass appears from that extraordinary book, 
" The Relation of Dr. John Dee's actioos with 
Spirits, 1659," folio. 

" An excellent way to gett a Fayrie. (For myself 
I call Margarett Barnmce ; but this will olMeine 
any one that is not allready bownd.) 

" First, gett a broad square christall or Venice 
glasse, in length and breadth three inches. Then 
lay that glasse or christall in the bloud of a white 
henne, three Wednesdayes, or three Fridayes. Then 
take it out, and wash it w^ith holy aq. and fumigate 
it Then take three hazle sticks, or wands of an 
yeare groth : pill them fayre and white ; and make 
' them soe longe, as you write the Spiritts name, 
or Fayries name, which you call, three times on 
every sticke being made flatt on one side. Then 
buiy them under some hill, whereas you suppose 
Fayries haunt, the Wednesday before you call her : 
and the Friday followinge take them uppe, and caU 
her at eight or three or ten of the clocke, which be 
good planetts and houres for that tume : but when 
you call, be in cleane life, and tume thy face towards 
the east. And when you have her, bind her to that 
stone or glasse." 

** An unguent to annoynt under the eyelids, and upon 
the eyelids eveninge and mominge : but especi- 
ally when you call ; or find your ngbt not per- 
fect. 

" R. A pint of sallet-oyle, and put it into a rail 
glasse : but first wash it with rose-water, and marr- 
gold-water : the flowers ' to ' be gathered towaros 
Uie east. Wash it till the oyle come white ; then 
put it into the glasse, ut supra : and then put thereto 
the budds of holyhocke, the flowers of marygold. 
the flowers or toppes of wild thime, the budds of 
young hazle : and the tliime must be gathered neere 
the side of a hill where Faynes use to be : and 
' take ' the grasse of a fayrie throne, there. All 
these put into the oyle, into the glasse : and sec it 
to dissolve three dayes in the sunne, and then keep 
it for thy use ; ut supra." 
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AfW this receipt for die vngaent follows a Form 
of Incantation, wherein the iQchjmiat conjures a 
Fairy, named Elahy Gathon, to >pPMr to him in 
that chmtall glass, meekly and mildly ; to resolve 
him tnuy in all manner of questions ; and to be 
obedient to all his commands, under pain of damna- 
tion, &e. 

One of the mlgar opinions about Fairies is, that 
they cannot be seen bv human eyes, without a par- 



ticular charm exerted in farour of the person who 
is to see them : end that they strilce witn blindness 
such ss, having the gift of eeeing them, take notice 
of them mal a-propos. 

As for the haaie sticks mentioned above, they 
were to be probabl^r of that species called the 
" Witoh Hasle;" which received its nsme from 
this manner of applying it in incantations. 
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THE BIRTH OF ST. GEORGE. 



The incidents in this, snd the other ballad of " St 
George and the Dragon,'* are chieBy taken from the 
old story-book of the Seven Champions of Christen- 
doms ; which, though now the plaything of chil- 
dren, was once in nigh repute. Bp. H^, in his 
Satires, published in 1597, ranks 
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St. George's sorell, and his cross of blood," 



amon^ the most popular stories of his time ; and an 
ingenious critic thinks that Spencer himself did not 
disdain to borrow hints from it * ; though I much 
doubt whether this popular romance were written 
so early as the Faeiy Queen. 

The author of this book of the Seven Champions 
was one Richard Johnson, who lived in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James, as we collect frt)m his other 
publications; vis. — '* The nine worthies of London : 
159«;| 4tOw— " The pleasant walks of Moor fields : 
1607,** 4to- — " A crown garland of Goulden Roses, 

gthered, &c 1612," 8vo.~" The life and death of 
)b. Cecill, E. of Salisbury, 16l«," 4to— " The 
Hist of Tom of Lincoln," 4to. is also by R. J. who 
likewise reprinted " Don Floras of Greece," 4to. 

7*he Seven Champions, though written in a wild 
inflated style, contains some strong Gothic painting ; 
which seems for the most part, copied from the me- 
trical romances of former ages. At least the story 
of St George and the fair Sabra is taken almost 
verbatim from the old poetical legend of " Sir Bevis 
of Hampton." 

This very sntique poem was in great fame in 
Chaucer*a time [see above peg. J20.], and is so con- 
tinued till the introduction of printing, when it ran 
through several editions, two of which sre in black 
letter, 4to. " imprinted by Wyllyam Copland,*' with- 
out date ; containing great vanations. 

• Mr. Wharton. VId. Observations on the Fairy Queen, 
S voL 1762, Mmo. 



As a specimen of the poetic powers of this veiy 
old rhimist, and as a proof how closely the author of 
the Seven Champions has followed him, take a 
description of the dragon slain by Sir Bevis. 

" ^^Whan the dragon, that foule is, 

Had a syght of Syr Bevis, 

He cast up a loude cry. 

As it had thondred in tibe sky ; 

He turned his bely towarde the son , 

It was greater than any tonne : 

His scales was bryghter then the glas, 

And harder they were thsn sny bras : 

Betwene his shulder snd his tayle. 

Was forty fote withoute fayle. 

He waltred out of his denne. 

And Bevis pricked his stede then. 

And to hym a spare he thraste 

That all to shy vers he it braste : 

The dragon then gan Bevis assayle. 

And smote Syr Bevis with his tayle : 

Then downe went horse and man, 

And two rybboi of Bevis brused than. 

After a long fight, at length, as the dragon was 
preparing to fiy, Sir Bevis 

'* Hit him under the wynge, 
As he was in his flyenge, 
There he was tender without scale. 
And Bevis thought to be his bale. 
H» smote after, as I you save. 
With his good swora Morglaye. 
Up to the hiltes Morglay yode 
Through harte, Ijver, bone, and blonde ; 
To the ground fell the dragon. 
Great joye Syr Bevis beffon. 
Under the scales al on hight : 
He smote off his head forth right, 
I And put it on a spere : &c." Sign K. iv. 
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Bir Beyis's dragon is eridentlv the parent of that 
in the Seven Champions, see Chap. III. viz. *' The 
dragron no sooner had a sight of mm [St. George] 
hut he gave such a terrihle peal, as thoui*h it had 
thundered in the elements. • . . Betwixt his shoul- 
* ders and his tail were fifty feet in distance, his 
scales glistering as bright as silver, but far more 
hard than brass ; his beU j of the colour of gold, but 
higger than a tun. Thus weltered he from his den, 
&c. . . . The champion . . . gave the dragon such 
a thrust with his spear, that it shivered in a thou- 
sand pieces : whereat the furions dragon so fiercely 
smote him with his venomous tail, that down fell 
man and horse : in which fall two of St. George's 

ribs were so bruised, &c. At length St 

George smote the dragon under the wing where it 
was tender without 8<»le, whereby his good sword 
Ascalon with an eaaie passi^ went to the very hilt 
through both the dragon's neart, liver, bone, and 
blood. — Then St. George cut off the dragon's head, 
and pitcht it upon the truncheon of a spear, &c." 

llie History of the Seven Champions, being 
written just before the decline of books of chivalry, 
was nevOT, I believe, translated into any foreign 
language : but " Le Roman de Beuves of Hantonne" 
was published at Paris in I50f , 4to. Let. Gothique. 

The learned Selden taUs us, that about the time of 
the Norman invasion was Bevis fiiariiiii with the 
title of Earl of Southampton, whose residence was 
at Duncton in Wiltshire : hut he observes, that 
the monkish enlargements of his story have made 
his very existence doubted. See Notes on Poly* 
Olbion, Song III. 

This hath also been the case of St George him- 
self, whose martial history is allowed to be apocry- 
phal. But, to prove that there really existed an 
orthodox Saint of this name (although little or no- 
thing, it seems, is known of his genuine story) is 
the subject of " An Historical and Critical Inquiry 
into the Existence and Character of Saint George, 
&c. By the Rev. J. MiUier, F.S.A. 1792, 8vo." 

The Equestrian Figure worn by the Knights o: 
the Garter, has been understood to be an emblem of 
the Christian warrior, in his spiritual armour, van- | 
quishing the old serpent. 

But on this subject the inquisitive reader may 
consult " A Dissertation on the Original of the 
Equestrian Figure of the George and of the Garter, 
ensigns of the most noble order of that name. Illus- 
trated with copper-plates. By John Pettinnil, 
AM, Fellow of^the Society of Antiquaries, London, 
1753," 4to. This learned and curious work the 
author of the Historical and Critical Inquiiy would 
have done well to have seen. 

It cannot be doiied, but that the following ballad 
is for the most part modem : for which reason it 
would have been thrown to the end of the volume, 
had not its subject proonred it a place here. 

Listen, lords, in bower and hall, 
I aing the wonderous birth ' 

Of brave St. George, whose valorous ann 
Rid monsters from the earth : 



Distressed ladies to relieve 
He travell'd many a day ; 

In honour of the Cnristian faith. 
Which shall endure for aye. 



In Coventry sometime did dwell 

A knight of worthy fame. 
High steward of this noble realme ; 

Lord Albert was his name. 

Ho had to wifi» a princely dame. 

Whose beauty aid excell. 
This virtuous lady, beinff with childy 

In sudden sadness fell: 

For thirty nights no sooner sleep 

Had clos'd her wakeful eyes. 
But, lo ! a foul and fearful dream 

Her fancy would surprise : 

She dreamt a dragon fierce and feU 

Conceived within her womb ; 
Whose mortal fangs her body rent 

Ere he to life could come. 

All woe-be^ne, and sad was she ; 

She nourisht constant woe : 
Yet strove to hide it from her lord. 

Lest he should sorrow know. 

In vain she strove ; her tender loiti. 
Who watch'd her slightest look, 

Disoover'd soon her secret pain^ 
And soon that pain partook. 

And when to him the fearful cause 

She weeping did impart. 
With kindest speech he strove to heal 

The anguish of her heart 

Be comforted, my lady dear. 

Those pearly drops refrain ; 
Betide me weal, betide me woe, 

I'll try to ease thy pain. 

And for this foul and fearful dream^ 

That causeth all thy woe. 
Trust me 111 travel far away 

But J11 the meaning knowe. 

Then giving many a fond embnce» 

And shedding many a teere. 
To the weird lady of the woods. 

He purpos'd to repaire. 

To the weVrd lady of the woods. 

Full long and many a day, 
Thro' lonely shades and thickets rough 

He winds his weaiy way. 

At length he reach'd a dreaiy dell 

With dismal yews o'erhung ; 
Whsre cypress spred its mournful boog^ha. 

And pois'nous nightshade sprung. 
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No cheerful gleams here piere'd the glooBi, 

He hears no chearful sound ; 
But shrill night-iavens' yelling scream. 

And serpents hissing round. 60 

# 

The shriek of fiends and damned ghosts 

Ran howling thro* his ear : 
A chilling horror froae his heart,. 

llio' all unus'd to fear 
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Three timet he itrires to win his way, 
And pierce those sidtly dews : 

Three times to hear his trembling corse 
His knocking knees refuse. 

At length npon his beating breast 

He signs the holy crosse ; 
And, rousing up his wonted might. 

He treads th' unhallow'd mosse. 

• 

Beneath a pendant orsggj cUfT, 

AH raulted like a grare. 
And opening in the solid rock. 

He round the inehanted caTe. 

An iron gate clos'd up the mouth. 

All hideous and forlome ; 
And, fasten'd by a silver chain, 

hemr hung a brazed home. 

Then offering up a secret prayer. 
Three times he blowes amaine : 

Three times a deepe and hoUow sound 
Did answer him againe. 

" Shr kniffht, thy lady beares a son. 

Who, like a dragon bright. 
Shall nrove most dreadful to his foes. 

Ana terrible in fight. 

" His name adranc'd in future times 

On banners shall be worn : 
But lo ! thy lady's life must passe 

Before he can be bom." 

All sore opprest with fear and doubt 
Long time Lord Albert stood ; 

At length he winds his doubtful way 
Back thro' the dreary wood. 

Eager to clasp his lovely dsme 

Then fiwt he travels back : 
But when he reach'd his castle gate. 

His gate vnis hung with black. 

In erenr court and hall he found 

A sollen silence reigne ; 
Save where, amid the lonely towers. 

He heard her maidens 'plaine ; 

And bitterly lament and weep, 

With many a grievous grone : 
Then sore his bleeding heart misgave, 

Hia lady's life was gone. 

With iaultering step he enters in. 

Yet half affraid to goe ; 
With trembling voice asks why they grieve, 

Yet fears the cause to knowe. 

*' Three times the sun hath rose and set ;" 
They said, then stopt to weep : 

" Since heiiven hath laid thy lady deare 
In deatb'a eternal sleep. 

"For, ah ! in travel sore she fell 

So sore thit she must dye ; 
Unless some shrewd and cunning leech ' 

Could ease her presentlye. 
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** But when a eunning leech was let. 

Too soon declared ne. 
She, or her babe must lose its life ; 

Both saved could not be, 

" Now take my life, thy lady said. 

My little inmnt save : 
And O commend me to my lord. 

When I am laid in grave. 

" O tell him how that precious babe 

Cost him a tender wife : 
And teach my son to lisp her name. 

Who died to save his life. 



" Ilien calling still upon thy name. 
And praying still tor thee ^ 

Without repining or complaint. 
Her gentle soul did flee." 
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What tongue can paint Lord Albret's woe, 

The bitter tears he shed. 
The bitter pangs that wrung his heart. 

To find his lady dead? 

He beat his breast : he tore his hair ; 

And aheddiuff many a tear. 
At length he askt to see his son ; 

The son that coat so dear. 

New sorrowe seized the damseUs all : 
At length they faultering say : 

" Alas ! my lord, bow shaU we tell 1 
Thy son is stoln away. 

** Fair as the sweettot flower of spring. 

Such was his infant mien : 
And on his little body stampt 

Three wonderous marks were seen : 

"A blood-red cross was on his arm ; 

A dragon on his breast : 
A little garter all of gold 

Was round his leg exprest. 

" Three carefull nurses we provide 

Our little lord to keep : 
One gave him sucke, one gave him food. 

And one did lull to sleep. 

" But lo I all in the dead of night. 

We heard a fearfial sound : 
Loud thunder clapt ; the castle shook ; 

And Ughtning flasht around. 

« Dead with affright at first we lay ; 

But rousing up anon. 
We ran to aee our little lord : 

Our bttle lord was gone ! 

" But how or where we could not tell ; 

For lying on the rround. 
In deep and magic slumbers laid. 

The nurses there we found." 

O grief on grief! Lord Albret said : 
No more his tongue cou'd say, 

When filling in a deadly swoone. 
Long time he lifeless lay. 
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At length restor'd to life and senae 

He nouriBht endless woe. 
No ftttnre joy his heart oonld taste, 

No future comfort know. 

80 withers on the mountain top 

A fair and stately oake, 
Whose rigorous arms are tome away 

By some rude thunder-stroke. 

At length his castle irksome grew. 
He loathes his wonted home ; 

His native country he forsakes, 
In foreign lands to roame. 
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There up and downe he wandered far,' 

Clad m a palmer's gown : , 19i) 

Till his hrown locks grew white as wool. 
His heard as thistle down. 

At length, all wearied, down in death 

He laid his reverend bead. 
Meantime amid the lonely wilds 193 

His little son was hrea. 

There the weird lady of the woods 

Had borne him far away. 
And train'd him up in feates of amies. 

And every martial play. SOO 
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ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 



The following ballad is given (with some correc- 
tions) from two ancient black-letter copies in the 
Pepys Collection: one of which is in ISmo, «he 
other in folio. 

Op Hector's deeds did Homer sing ; 

And of the sack of stately Troy, 
What griefs fair Helena did bring, 

Which was Sir Paris' only joy : 
And by my pen I will recite 5 

St. George's deeds, an English knight 



Against the Sarazens so mde 

Fought he fuU long and many a day ; 
Where many gyaunts he subdu'd. 

In honour ot the Christian way * 
And after many adventures past 
To Egypt lana he came at last. 
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Now, as the story plain doth tell. 
Within that country there did rest 

A dreadful dragon fierce and fell, 
Whereby they were full sore opprest : 

Who by his poisonous breath each day. 

Did many of the city slay. 

The grief whereof did grow so great 
Throughout the limits of the land, 

That they were wise men did intreat 
To shew their cunning out of hand ; 

What way tbey might this fiend destroy. 

That did the country thus annoy. 



The wise men all before tlie king 25 

This answer fram'd incontinent ; 
The dragon none to death might bring 

By any means they could invent : 
His skin more hard than brass was found. 
That sword nor spear could pierce nor wound. 
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When this the people understood. 
They cryed out most piteouslye. 

The dragon's breath infects their blood. 
That everye day in heaps they dve : 

Among them such a plague it breo. 

The living scarce could bury the dead. 
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No means there were, as they could heir. 
For to appease the dragon s rage. 

But to present some virgm clear. 

Whose blood his fury might asswage ; 40 

Each daye he would a maiden eat. 

For to allay his hunger greaL 

This thing by art the wise-men found. 

Which truly must observed be ; 
Wherefore throughout the city round 43 

A virgin pure of good degree 
Was by the king's commission still 
Taken up to serve the dragon's wiU. 

Thus did the dragon every day 

Untimely crop some virgin flowr, 50 

Till all ihe maias were worn away. 

And none were left him to devour : 
Saving the king's fair daughter bright. 
Her father's omy heart's delight. 

Then came the officers to the king 53 

That heavy message to declare. 
Which did his heart with sorrow sting ; 

She is, quoth he, my kingdom's heir : 
O let us all be poisoned here. 
Ere she should die, that is my dear. dO 

Then rose the people presently. 
And to the long in race they went ; 

They said his daughter aear ahonld dye. 
The dragon's fiuy to prevent : 

Our daughters all are dmd, quoth they, lo 

And have been made the dragon's prey : 

And by their blood we rescued were. 
And thou hast sav'd thy life thereby ; 

And now in sooth it is but fair. 

For us thy daughter so sould die. 70 

O save my daughter said the king \ 

And let he feel the dragon's sting. 

Then fell fair Sahra on her knee. 

And to her fiither dear did say, 
O father, strive not thus for me, 73 

But let me be the dragon's prey ; 
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It BMy be for my sake alone 

Thia plague apon the land waa thrown. 

Tis better I ahould dye, she said, 
Than all yoar subjects perish auite ; 

Perhaps the dragon here was laia. 
For my offence to work his spite : 

And after he hath snckt my ffore, 

Your land ahall feel the griw no more. 
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What hast thou done, my daughter dear. 
For to deserve this heayy scoui^? 

It is my fault, as may appear. 

Which makes the gods our state to purge ; 

Then ought I die, to stint the strife, 

And to preserve thy happy life. 90 



like mad-men, all the people cried. 
Thy death to us can do no good ; 

Our safety only doth abide 
la making her the dragon's food. 

Lo ! here 1 am, I come, quoth she. 

Therefore do what you will with me. 
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Nay atay, dear daughter, quoth the queen. 

And as thou art a virgin bright. 
That hast for vertue famous been, 

So let me cloath thee aU in white ; 100 

And crown thy head with flowers sweet, 
An ornament Kir virgins meet 

And when she was attired so, 

According to her mother's mind. 
Unto the stake then did she go ; 105 

To which her tender limbs they bind : 
And being bound to stake a thrall. 
She bade ferewell unto them all. 

Farewdl, my fether dear, quoth she, 
And my sweet mother meek and mild ; 110 

Take you no thought nor weep for me. 
For you may have another child : 

Since for my countiy's good I dye. 

Death I receive most wiUinglye. 

The king and queen and all their train 115 

With weeping eyes went then their way 

And let their daughter there remain. 
To be the hungry dragon's prey : 

But as she did there weeping lye. 

Behold St. George came riding by. 120 

And seeing there a lady bright 

So rudely tyed unto a stiie, 
As well became a valiant knight. 

He straight to her his way did take : 
Tell me, sweet maiden, then quoth he, 125 
What caitif thus abuseth thee ? 

And, lo ! by Christ his cross I vow. 
Which here is figured on my breast, 

I will revenge it on his brow. 
And break my lance upon bis chest : 130 

And speaking thus whereas be stood. 

The dr^on issued from the wood. 

The lady that did first espy 

The dreadful dragon coming so, 
Unto St. George aloud did ciy. ' 155 

And wiUed him away to go ; 



Here comet that cursed fiend ouoth she. 
That soon will make an end ot me. 

St George then looking round about, 
The fiery dragon soon espy'd, 140 

And like a knight of courage stout. 
Against him did most fiercely ride ; 

And with such blows he did him greet. 

He fell beneath his horse's feet 

For with his launce that was so strong, 145 

As he came gaping in his face, 
In at his mouth he thrust along ; 

For he could pierce no other place : 
And thus within the lady's view 
This mighty dragon atraight he slew. 150 

The savour of his poisoned breath 
Could do this holy knight no harm. 

Thus he the lady sav'd from death. 
And home he led her by the arm ; 

Which when King Ptolemy did see, 155 

There was great mirth and melody. 

When as that valiant champion there 
Had slain the dragon in the field. 

To court he brought the lady feir. 

Which to their hearts much joy did 3rield. 1 60 

He in the court of Egypt staid 

Till he most falsely was betrayed. 

That lady dearly lov'd the knight. 

He counted her his only joy ; 165 

But when their love was brought to light, 

It tum'd unto their great annoy : 
Th* Morocco long was in the court, 
Who to die orchud did resort, 

Dayly to take the pleasant air, 170 

For pleasure sake be us'd to walk. 

Under a wall he oft did hear 
St George with Lady Sabra talk : 

Their love he shew'd unto the king. 

Which to St George great woe did bring. 175 

Those kings together did deyise 
To make the Christian knight away. 

With letters him in curteous wise 
They straightway sent to Persia : 

But wrote to the so{>hy him to kill, 180 

And treacherously his blood to spill. 

Thus they for good did him reward 

With evil, and most subtilly 
By such vile meanes they had regard 

To work his death most cruelly ; 185 

Who, as through Persia land he rode. 
With zeal destroy'd each idol god. 

For which offence he straight was thrown 

loto a dungeon dark ana deep ; 
Where, when he thought his wrongs upon, 190 

He bitterly did wail and weep : 
Yet like a knight of courage stout. 
At length his way he digged out 



Three grooms of the King of Persia 
By night this valiant champion slew. 

Though he had fiisted many a day ; 
And then away from thence he fiew 
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On the best steed the tophy had ; 
Which when he knew he was full mad. 
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Towards Christendom he made his flight, 

But met a gyant by the way, 
With whom in combat he did fight 

Most yaliantly a summer's day : 
Who yet, for all his bats of steel. 
Was rorc'd the sting of death to feeL 205 

Back o'er the seas with many bands 
Of warlike souldiers soon he past. 

Vowing upon those heathen lands 
To work revenge ; which at the last. 

Ere thrice three years were gone and spent, SIO 

He wrought unto his heart's content. 



Sare onely Egypt land he spar*d 
For Sabra bright her only sake. 

And, ere for her he had regard, 
He meant a tryal kind to make : 

Mean while the king, o'eroome in field, 

Unto saint George aid quickly yield. 
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Then straight Morocco's king he slew. 
And took fair Sabra to his wife. 

But meant to try if she were true 
Ere with her he would lead his life ; 

And, tho' he had her m his train. 

She did a virgin pore remain 

Toward England then that lovely dame 
The brave St. George conducted atrait, 

An eunuch also with uem came. 
Who did upon the lady wait ; 

These three from Egypt went alone. 

Now mark St George s valour shown. 

W^hen as they in a forest were, 

The lady did desire to rest : 
Mean while St. George to kill a deer. 

For their repast dia think it best : 
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Leaving her with the eunuch there, 
WhiUt he did go to kill the deer. 



But lo ! all in his absence came 
Two hungry lyons fierce and fell. 

And tore the eunuch on the sune 
In pieces small, the truth to tell ; 

Down by the lady then they laid. 

Whereby they shew'd, she w<s a maid« 



But when he came from hunting back. 
And did behold this heavy cMnce, 

Then for his lovely virgin's sake 
His courage strait he did advance. 

And came into the lions sight. 

Who ran at him with all their might. 



Their rage did him no whit dismay, 
Who, like a stout and valiant Imight, 

Did both the hungry lyons slay 
Within the Lady Sabra's sight : 

Who all this while sad and demure. 

There stood most like a virgin pure. 



Now when St. Georce did surely know 
This lady was a virgin true, 

His heart was glad, that erst was woe. 
And all his love did soon renew : 

He set her on a palfrey steed, 

And towards England came with speed. 



Where being in short cmoe arriv'd 
Unto his native dwelling place ; 

Therein with his dear love he liv'd. 
And fortune did his nuptiids grace 

They many years of joy did see. 

And led then: lives at Coventry. 
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III. 



LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY. 



This excellent song is ancient : but we could only 
g^ve it from a modem copy. 

Over the mountains, 

And over the waves ; 
Under the fountains, 

And under the graves ; 
Under floods that are deepest, 5 

Which Neptune obey ; 
Over rocks that are steepest. 

Love will find out the way. 



Where there is no place 
For the glow-worm to lye ; 

Where there is no space 
For receipt of a fly ^ 
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Where the midge dares not tentore. 
Lest herself mst she lay ; 

If love come, he will enter. 
And soon find out his way. 

You may esteem him 

A child for his might ; 
Or you may deem him 

A coward frY>m his flight : 
But if she, whom love doth honour. 

Be conceal'd fix>m the day. 
Set a thousand guards upon her. 

Love will find out the way. 

Some think to lose him. 

By having him confin'd } 
And some do suppose him. 

Poor thing, to be bUnd ; 
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LORD THOMAS AND FAIR ANNET. 
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Bvt if ne'er so close ye wsU him, 
Do the best that you may, 

Blind lore, if so ye call him. 
Win find out lus fray. 

You may train the eagle 
To stoop to your fist ; 
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Or you may inreigle 
The phenix of the east ; 

The lioness, ye may more her 
To giro o'er her prey ; 

But you'll ne'er stop a lorer ■ 
He will find out his way. 
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IV. 
LORD THOMAS AND FAIR ANNET, 

A SCOmSB BALLAD, 



ks to be composed (not without improve- 
ments) out of two anoent English ones, printed in 
the former part of this rolnme. See book L ballad 
XV. and book IL ballad IV.— If this had been the 
original, the authors of those two -ballads would 
hardly have adopted two such difierent stories : be- 
sides, this oontams enlargements not to be found in 
either of the others. It is giren, with some correc- 
tbns, from a MS. copy tzansmitted firom Scotland. 

LoKD Thomas and fair Annet 

Sate a' day on a hill ; 
Whan night was cum, and sun was sett, 

They had not talkt their fill. 

Lord Thomas ssid a word in jest, 5 

Fair Annet took it ill : 
A' ! I will nevir wed a wife 

Against my ain friends wilL 

Gif ye wull nerir wed a wife, 

A wife wull neir wed yee. 10 

Sae he ia hame to tell his mither. 

And knelt upon his knee : 

rade, rede, mither, he says, 
A gude rede gie to mee : 

sail I tak the nut-browne bride, 15 
And let ftire Annet bee ? 

The nut-browne bride haes gowd and gear. 

Fair Annet she has gat nana ; 
And the little beautjr fair Annet has, 

O it wull soon be gane ! 20 

And he has till hia brother gane : 

Now, brother, rede ye mee ; 
A' sail I marrie the Aut-browne bride. 

And let fiiir Annet bee 1 

The nut-browne bride has oxen, brother, 25 
The nut-browne bride has k3re ; 

1 wad hae ye manie the nut-browne bride, 
And cast fair Annet bye. 

Her oxen may dye i' the house, BiUie, 30 

And her kye into the byre ; 
And I sail hae nothing to my sell, 

Bot a &t fudge by ue fyre. 

And he has tilt his sister gane : 

Now, sister, rede ye mee ; 
O sail I marrie- the nut-browne bride» 35 

And set £ur Annet free ? 



Ise rede ye tak fair Annet, Thomas, 
And let the browne bride alane ; 

Lest ye sould sigh snd say, Alace ! 
What is this we brought hame 1 

No, I will tak my mithers, counsel. 
And marrie me owt o' hand ; 

And I will tak the nut-browne bride ; 
Fair Annet may leire the land. 

Up then rose fSur Annets father 

Twa hours or it wer day. 
And he is gane into the bower. 

Wherein fair Annet lay. 

Rise up, rise up, fair Annet, he says. 
Put on your silken sheene ; 

Let us gae to St Maries kirke. 
And see that rich weddeen. 

My maides, gae to my dressing-roome, 

And dress to me my hair ; 
Whair-eir yee laid a plait before. 

See yee lay ten times mair. 

My maids, gae to my dressing-room. 
And dress to me my smock ; 

The one half is o' the hoUand fine. 
The other o' needle^work. 

The horse &ir Annet rade upon 

He ambUt like the wind, 
Wi' siller he was shod before, 

W' burning gowd behind. 

Four and twant^e siller bells 

Wer a' tyed till his mane. 
And yae tift o' the norland wind. 

They tinkled ane by ane. 

Four and twantye gay gude knichts 

Rade by fair Aunets side. 
And four and twenty fair ladies. 

As gin she had bm a bride. 

And whan she cam to Maries kirk. 

She sat on Maries stean : 
The cleading that fair Annet had on 

It skinkl^ in their een. 

And whan she cam into the kirk. 
She shimmer'd like the sun ; 

The belt that was about her waist, 
Was a' wi' pearles bedone. 
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GEORGE BARNWELL. 



She rat her by the nut-browne bride. 

And her een they wer see clear, 
Lord Thomas he clean for(rat the bride. 

Whan fair Annet she drew near. 

He had a rose into his hand, 80 

And he gare it kisses three, 
And reaching by the nut-browne bride. 

Laid it on fair Annets knee. 

Up than spak the nut-browne bride. 
She spak wi' meikle spite j 90 

And whair gat ye that rose-water, 
That does nude yee sae white ? 

O I did get the rose-water 

Whair ye wull neir get nani*, 
For I did get that very rose-water 95 

Into my mithers wame. 

The bride she drew a long bodkin, 

Frae out her gay head-gear. 
And strake fair Annet unto the heart. 

That word she nerir spak mair. 100 



Lord Thomas he saw fair Annet wez pale, 

Aud marvelit what mote bee : 
But whan he saw her dear hearts blude, 

A' wood-wroth wexed he&, 



He drew his dagger, that was sae sharp. 
That was sae sharp and meet. 

And drave into the nut-browne bride. 
That feU deid at his feit. 

Now stay for me, dear Annet, he sed. 
Now stay, my dear, he cry*d ; 

Then strake the dafrger untiil hu heart. 
And fell deid by her side. 



Lord Thomas was buried without kiric- 
Fair Annet within the quiere ; 

And o* the tane thair grew a birir. 
The other a bonny briere. 

And ay they grew, and ay they threw. 
As they wad faine be neare ; 

And by this ye may ken right weil. 
They were twa luvers deare. 
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V. 
UNFADING BEAUTY. 



This little beautiful sonnet is reprinted from a 
small Tolume of *' Poems by lliomas Carew, Esq. 
one of the gentlemen of the privie-chamber, and 
sewer in ordinary to his majesty (Charles L) Lond. 
1640." This elegant and almost-forgotten writer, 
whose poems hare been deservedly revived, died, in 
the prime of his see, in 1639. 

In the original follows a third stanza ; which, not 
being of general application, nor of equal merit, I 
have ventured to omit 

Hee, that loves a rosie cheeke. 
Or a coral] lip admires. 



Or from star-like eyes doth seeke 

Fuell to maintaine his fires, 
As old time makes these decay. 
So his flames must waste away. 

But a smooth and stedfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts, and calme desixvs^ 

Hearts with equal love comlnn'dy 
Kindle never-dying fires: 

Where these are not, I despise 

Lovely cheekes, or lips, or eyes. 
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VI. 
GEORGE BARNWELL- 



The subject of this ballad is sufficiently popular 
from the modem play which is founded upon it. 
This was written by George Lillo, a jeweller of 
London, and first acted about 1730.— As for the 
ballad, it was printed at least as early aa the middle 
of the last century. 

It is here given from three old printed copies, 
which exhibit a strange intermixture of Koman and 
black letter. It is also colkted with another copy in 
the Ashmole Collection at Oxford, which is thus 
mtiUed, " An excellent baUad of George Barnwell, 
an apprentice of London, who ..thrice robbed his 



master and murdered his vncle in Lndlow.^' The 
tune is '* The Merchant'* 

This tragical narrative seems to relate a real fact ; 
but when it happened I have not been aUe to dis- 



cover. 



THE naST PAST. 



All y outh of fair England 
That dwell both far and near. 

Regard my story that I tell. 
And to my song ^ve ear. 



GEORGE BARNWELI^ 
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A London lad I was, 

A merchant's prentice bound ; 
My name George Barnwell ; that did spend 

My master man j a pound. 

Take heed of harlots then. 

And their enticing trains ; 
For by that means I have been brought 

To hang alive in chains. 

As I, upon a day. 

Was walking through the street 
About my master's business, 

A wanton I did meet. 



A gallant dainty dame, 
And sumptuous in attire ; 

With smiling look she greeted me. 
And did my name require. 
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Which when I had declar'd. 

She gave me then a kiss, 
And said, if I would come to her, 

I should hftTe more than this. 

Fair mistress, then quoth I, 

If I the place may know, 
This eyening I will be with you, 

For 1 abroad muat go. 

Togather monies in, 

lliat are my master's due : 
And ere that I do home return. 

I'll come and visit you. 

Good Barnwell, then quoth she. 

Do thou to Shoreditch come. 
And ask for Mrs. Millwood's house. 

Next door unto the Gun. 

And trust me on my truth, 

If thou keep toudi with me. 
My dearest friend, as my own heart 

I'hon ahalt right welcome be. 

Thus parted we in peace, 

And home I passed right ; 
Then went abroad, and gathered in, 

By six o'clock at night. 

An hundred pound and one : 

With bag under my arm 
I went to Mrs. Millwood's house, 

And thought on little harm ; 

And knocking at the door. 
Straightway herself came down ; 

Rustling in most brave attire. 
With hood and ailken gown. 

Who, through her beauty bright. 

So gloriously did shine, 
That she amas d my dasding eyes, 

She seemed so divine. 

She took me by the hand. 

And with a modest grace 
Welcome, sweet BamweU, then quoth she, 

Unto this homely place. 
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And aince I have thee found 
As good as thy word to be : 

A homely supper, ere we pert. 
Thou shalt take here with 



O pardon me, quoth I, 
Fair mistress, I you pray ; 

For why, out of my master's house. 
So long I dare not stay. 

Alas, good sir, she said. 

Are you so strictly ty'd, 
You may not with your dearest friend 

One hour or two abide ? 

Faith, then the case is hard ; 

If it be so, quoth she, 
I would I were a prentice bound. 

To live along with thee : 

Therefore, my dearest George, 

Lijit well what I shall say, 
And do not blame a woman machj 

Her fancy to bewray. 

Let not affection's force 

Be counted lewd desire ; 
Nor think it cot immodes^, 

I should thy love require. 

With that she tum'd aside, 

And with a blushing red, 
A mournful motion she bewrsy'd 

By hanging down her head. 

A handkerchief she had 

All wrought with silk and gold : 
Which she to stay her trickling tears 

Before her eyes did hold. 

This thing unto my sight 

Was wondrous rare and strangf ; 
And in my soul and inward thought 

It wrought a sudden change : 

That I so hardy gprew, 

To take her by the hand : 
Sayinf , Sweet mistress, why do you 

So dull and pensive stana? 

Call me no mistress now. 

But Sarah, th^ true friend. 
Thy servant, Millwood, honouring thee. 

Until her life hath end. 

If thou wouldst here alledge, 

Thou art in years a boy ; 
So was Adonis, yet was he 

Fair Venus' only joy. 

Thus I, who ne'er before 
Of woman found such grace. 

But seeing now so friir a dame 
Give me a kind embrace, 

I sunt with her that niff ht, 
W ith joys that did ux>und ; 

And for the same paid presently, 
In money twice three pound. 
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An hundTed kisses then, 

For my iarewel she gave ; 
Crying, Sweet Barnwell, when shall I 

Again thy company have ? 

O stay net hence too long, 

Sweet George, have me in mind. 

Her words bewicht my childishness. 
She uttered them so kind s 

So that I made a vow, 

Next Sunday without fail, 
With my sweet Sarah once again 

To tell some pleasant tsle. 

When she heard me say so, 

The tears fell from her eye ; 
O George, auoth she, if thou dost fail, 

Thy Saran sure will dye. 

Though long, yet loe ! at last, 
The appointed day was come. 

That 1 must with my Sarah meet ; 
Having a mighty sum 

Of money in my hand*, 

Unto her house went I, 
WbenAS my love upon her bed 

In saddest sort did lye. 

What ails my heart's delight, 

My Sarah dear? quoth I ; 
Let not my love lament and grieve. 

Nor sighing pine, and die. 

But tell me, dearest friend. 

What may thy woes amend, 
And thou snalt lack no means of help. 

Though forty pound I spend. 

With that she tum'd her head. 

And sickly thus did say, 
Oh me, sweet George, my grief is great, 

Ten pound I have to pay 

Unto a cruel wretch ; 

And God he knows, quoth she, 
I have it not. Tush, rise I said, 

And take it here of me. 

Ten pounds, nor ten times ten. 

Shall make my love decay. 
Then from my bsg into her lap, 

I cast ten pound straightway. 

All blithe and pleasant then, 

To banqueting we go ; 
She proffered me to lye with her. 

And said it should be so 

And after that same time, 

I gave her store of coyn. 
Yea, sometimes fifty pound at once ; 

All which I did purloyn. 
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* The having s nan of money with him on Sunday, fte. 
riiewa this nanativc to have been penned before the cIvU 
wart : the strict obwnrance of the Sabbath was owing to 
change of mannen at that period. 



And thus I did pass on ; 

Until my master then 
Did call to have his reckoning in 
Cast up among his men. 

The which when as I heard, 

I knew not what to say : 
For well I knew that I was out 

Two hundred pound that day. 

Then from my master straight 

I ran in secret sort ; 
And unto Sarah Millwood there 

My case I did report 

" But how she us'd this youth. 

In this his care and woe. 
And all a strumpet's wiley ways. 

The SECOND P4RT may showe." 

TB£ SECOND PART. 

YouNO Bamwall comes to thee 

Sweet Sarah, my delight ; 
I am undone unless thou stand 

My faithful friend this night. 

Our master to accompts 
Hath just occasion found ; 

And I am caught behind the hand 
Above two hundred pound : 

And now his vrrath to 'scape. 

My love, I fly to thee, 
Hopmg some tmie I may remaine 

In safety here with thee. 

With that she knit her brows, 

And looking aU aquoy. 
Quoth she, What should I have to do 

With any prentice boyi 

And seeing yon have purloyn'd 
Your master's goods away, 

The case is bad, and therefore hero 
You shall no longer stay. 

Why, dear, thou know'at, I said, 
How all which I could get, 

I nve it, and did spend it all 
Upon thee every whit. 

Quoth she, Thou art a knave, 
To charge me in this sort. 

Being a woman of credit fiur, 
And known of good report 

Therefore I tell the flat. 

Be packing with good speed , 

I do defie thee from my heart. 
And scorn thy filthy deed. 

Is this the friendship, that 

You did to me protest 1 
Is this the great affection, which 

You so to me exprest? 

Now fie on subtle shrews ! 

The best is, I may speed 
To get a lodging any where 

For money in my need. 
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FiIm womany now ftmrell, 

WluUt twenty pound doth last. 
My tncfaor in tome other haren 

With freedoml wfll CMt 

When she peroeiT'd by thia, 45 

I had atore of money there 
Stay, George, quoth ahe, thou art too quick: 

Why, man^ I did but jeer : 

Doet think for all my apeech, 

That I would let thee go? 50 

Faith no, eaid ahe, my lore to thee 

I wiaa ia more than ao. 

You acorae a prentice boy, 

I heard you ^uat now swear, 
Wherefore I wiU not trouble you. 55 

— Nay, Geo^e, hark in thine ear ; 

Thou ahalt not go to-night. 

What chance aoe*re befall : 
But man well have a bed for thee, 

elae the devil take all. 60 

So I by wiles bewitoht 

And anar'd with fancy still, 
Had then no power to ' get' away. 

Or to withstand her will. 

For wine on wine I ca11*d, 65 

And «heer upon good cheer ; 
And nothing in the world I thought 

For Sarah'a lore too dear. 

Whilat in her company, 

1 had such memment ; 70 
All, aU too Utde I did think. 

That I upon her apent. 

A fig for care and thought ! 

When all mv gold is gone. 
In faith, my girl, we will have more, 75 

Whoever I light upon. 

My father's rich, why then 

should I want store of gold 1 
Nav with a father sure, ouoth she, 

A son may well make Dold. SO 

I've a sister richly wed, 

111 rob her ere I'll want 
Nay then, quoth Sarah, they may well 

Conaider of you scant. 

Nay, I an uncle have : 85 

At Ludlow he doth dwell : 
He ia a graxier, which in wealth 

Doth all tha rest exoelL 

£re I will live in lack, 

And have no oojrn for thee ; 90 

111 rob his house, and murder him. 

Why should you not 1 quoth she : 

W^as I a man, ere I 

Would live in poor estate : 
On fiither, friends, and all my kiu^ 

I would my talons gratp. 95 



For without monev, George, 

A man ia but a beast : 
But bringing money, thou ahalt be 

Alwaya my welcome gueat. 100 

For ahouldst thou be pursued 

Wirh twenty hues and eryea. 
And with a warrant aearched for 

With Argua' hundred eyes. 

Yet here thou shalt be aafe ; 105 

Such privy waves there be. 
That if tney sought an hundred years, 

They could not find out thee. 

And so carousing both 

Their pleasurea to content : 1 ^0 

George Barnwell had in little space 

His mon^ wholly spent. 

Wliich done, to Ludlow straight 

He did provide to go. 
To rob his wealthy uncle there ; 115 

Hia minion would it so. 

And once he thought to take 

His father by the way. 
But that he fear'd his master had 

Took order for hia auy*. 190 

Unto his uncle then 

He rode with might and main. 
Who with a welcome and good cheer 

Did Barnwell entertain. 

One fortnight's space he stayed 125 

Until it thanced ao, 
His uncle with his cattle did 

Unto a market go. 

His kinsman rode with him, 

Where he did see right plain, ISO 

Great store of money he had took : 

When coming home again. 

Sudden within a wood. 

He atruck his uncle down. 
And beat hia brains out of bis head ; 155 

So sore he crackt his crown. 

Tlien setxtng fourscore pound. 

To London straight be hyed. 
And unto Sarah Millwood all 

The cruell &ct descryed. 140 

Tnah, 'tis no matter, George, 

So we the money have 
To have good cheer in jolly aort, 

And deck ua fine and brave. 

Thua lived in filthy aort, 145 

Until their store waa gone : 
When means to g^ them any more, 

I wia, poor George had none. 

Therefore in railing sort, 
' She thrust him out of door : ' 150 

Which is the just reward of those, 
Who spend upon a whora. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ' ' ■ I ■■! ■ ■ I * 

.* L «. for Moi^g and apprcheadiag hin at hit lather*!. 
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O ! do me not dlBgrace 

In this my need, quoth he 
She caird him thief and murderer, 155 

With all the spight might be : 

To the constable she sent, 

To have him apprehended ; 
And shewed how far, in each degree. 

He had the laws offended. 160 

When Barnwell saw her drift. 

To sea he got straightway ; 
Where fear and sting of conscience 

ContinuaUj on him lay. 

Unto the lord mayor then, 165 

He did a letter write ; 



In which his own and Sarah's &ult 
He did at large recite. 



Whereby she seized 

And then to Ludlow sent : 170 

Where she was judg*d, condemn'd, and hang'd. 

For murder incontinenL 



There dyed this gallant quean. 
Such was her greatest gains : 

For murder in Polonia, 

Was Barnwell hang*d in chains. 

Lo ! here's the end of youth. 
That after harlots haunt ; 

Who in the spoil of other men. 
About the streets do flaunt. 
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VII. 
THE STEDFAST SHEPHERD. 



These beautiful stanzas were written by George 
Wither, of whom some account was given in the 
former part of this Volume : see the Song intitled 
" The Shepherd's Resolution," Book II. Son^XXI. 
In the first Edition of this work only a small frag- 
ment of this Sonnet was inserted. It was after- 
wards rendered more complete and entire hj the 
addition of five Stanzas more, extracted from Wither's 
pastoral poem, intitled, " The Mistress of Philarete," 
of which this Song makes a part It is now given 
still more correct and perfect by comparing it with 
another copy, printed by the author in his improved 
edition of " The Shepherd's Hunting," 1620, 8vo. 

HsKCB away, thou Sjnren, leave me. 

Pish ! unclaspe these wanton armes ; « ' 
Sugred words can ne'er deceive me, 
(lliough thou prove a thousand charmes). 

Fie, fie, forbeare ; 5 

No common snare 
Can ever my affection chaine : 

Thy painted baits. 

And poore deceits. 
Are all bestowed on me in vaine. 10 

I*me no slave to such, as you be ; 
Neither shall that snowy brest, 
Rowling eye, and lip of ruby 
Ever robb me of my rest : 

Goe, goe, display 

Thy Mautie's ray 
To some more-soone enamour'd swaine : 

Those common wiles 

Of sighs and smiles 
Are aU bestowed on me in vaine. 
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I have elsewhere TOwed a dutie ; 
Tume away thy tempting eye : 
Shew not me a painted beautie ; 
These impostures 1 defie : 
My spirit lothes 
Wliere gawdy clothes 
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And fained othes may love obtains : 

I love her so, 

Whoee looke sweeres No ; 
That all your labours will be vaine. 



Can he prize the tainted posies. 

Which on every brest are wome ; 
That may plucke the virgin roses 
From their nerer-touched thoznel 

I can goe rest 

On her sweet brest, 
That is the j>ride of Cynthia's trsine ; 

Then stay thy tongue ; 

Thy mermaid son^ 
Is all bestowed on me in vaine. 



Hee's a foole, that basely dallies. 

Where each peasant mates with him 
Shall I haunt the thronged vallies. 
Whilst ther's noble hils to climbe? 

No, no, though clown^ 

Are scar'd with frownes, 
I know the best can but disdaine : 

And those lie prove : 

So will thy love 
Be all bestowed on me in vaine. 



I doe scorn to yow a dutie. 

Where each lustfull lad may wooe : 
Giye me her, whose sun-like Mhitia 
Buzzards dare not soare unto : * 
Shoe, shee it is 
Affoords that blisse 
For which I would refuse no peine : 
But such as you. 
Fond fooles, adieu ; 
You seeke to captiye me in yaine. 
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L«Te me thea, yon Syrens, leare me ; 
Seeke no mora to worke my harmes : 
Cnftie wiles cannot deceive me. 
Who am proofe against your charmes : 
You labour may 
To lead astray 
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The heart, that constant shall remaine : 

And I the while 

Will sit and smile 
To see you spend your time in vaine. 
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VIII. 



THE SPANISH VIRGIN, OR EFFECTS OF JEALOUSY, 



The subject of this ballad is taken from a folio 
collection of tra^cal stories, entitled, " The theatre 
of God's judgments, by -Dr. Beard and Dr. Taylor, 
1642." Pu 2. p. 89.— The text is given (with cor- 
rections) from two copies ; one of them in black- 
letter in the Pepys collection. In this every stania 
is accompanied with the following distich by way of 
burden : 
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Oh jealousie ! thou art nurst in hell : 
Depart from hence, and therein dwell." 

All tender hearte, that ake to hear 

Of those that suffer wrong ; 
All you, that never shed a tear, 

Give heed unto my song. 

Fair Isabella's tragedy 5 

My tale doth far exceed : 
Alas, that ao much cruelty 

In female hearts should breed ! 

In Spain a lady liv'd of late. 

Who was of high degree ; 10 

Whose wayward temper did create 

Much woe and misery. 

Strange jealousies so fiU'd her head 

With many a vain surmize. 
She thought her lord had wrong'd her bed, 15 

And did her love despise. 

A gentlewoman passing fair 

Did on this lady wait ; 
With bravest dames she might compare ; 

Her beauty was compleat. SO 

Her lady cast a jealous eye 

Upon this gentle maid ; 
And taxt her with disloyaltye ; 

And did her oft upbraid.' 

Tu silence still this maiden meek S5 

Her bitter taunts would bear. 
While oft adown her lovely cheek 

Would steal the falling tear. 

In vain in humble sort she strove 

Her fury to disarm ; 50 

As well the meekness of the dove 

The bloody hawke might charm. 

Her lord, of humour light and gay, 

And innocent the wbile. 
As oft as she came in his wsy, 35 

Would on the damsell smile 
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And oh before his lady's face. 

As thinking her her friend. 
He would the maiden's modest grace 

And comeliness commend. 40 

All which incens'd his lady so. 

She burnt with wrath extreame ; 
At length the fire that long did glow. 

Burst forth into a flame. 

For on a day it so befell, 45 

When he was gone from home. 
The lady all with rage did swell. 

And to the damsell come. 

And charging her with great offence, 
And many a grievous fault ; 50 

She bade her servants drag her thence. 
Into a dismal vault. 

That lay beneath the common-shore : 

A dungeon dark and deep : 
Whera they were -wont, in days of yore, 55 

Offenders great to keep. 

There never Hght of cheerful day 

Dispers'd the hideous gloom ; 
But dank and noisome vapours play' 

Around the wretched room : 60 

And adders, snakes, and toads therein ' 

As afterwards was known, 
Long in this loathsome vault had bin, 

And were to monsters grown. 

Into this foul and fearful place, 65 

The fair one innocent 
Was cast, before her lady's face ; 

Her malice to content. 

This maid no sooner enter'd is, 

But strait, alas I she hears 70 

The toads to croak, and snakes to hiss : 

Then grievously she fesrs. 

Soon from their holes the vipers creep, 

And fiercely her assail ; 
Which makes the damsel sorely weep, 75 

And her sad fiite bewail. 

With her fair hands she strives in vain 

Her body to defend : 
With shrieks and cries she doth complain. 

But all is to no end« 80 
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A Berrant listning near the door. 
Struck with her doleful noise. 

Strait ran hia lady to implore ; 
But abe'll not hear hia Toioe. 

With hleeding heart he goM agen 
To mark the maiden's groans ; 

And plainly hears, within the den. 
How she herself hemoans. 

Again he to his lady hies 
With all the haste he may : 

She into furious passion flies. 
And orders him away. 

Still hack again does he return 

To hear her tender cries ; 
The virKin now had ceas'd to mourn } 

Which fiU'd him with surprize. 

In flrrief, and horror, and affright. 

He listens at the walls ; 
But finding all was silent quite. 

He to hu lady calls. 



Too sure, O lady, now quoth he. 

Your cruelty hath sped ; 
Make hast, for shame, and come and 

I fear the yirgin'a dead. 
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She starts to hear her sudden &te, 103 

And does with torches run : 
But all her haste was now too late. 

For death his worst had done. 

The door heing open'd, strait they found 
The yirgin stretched along : 110 

Two dreadful snakes bad wrapt her rooAd, 
Which her to death had stung. 

One round her legs, her thighs, her wast. 

Hud twin'd his fatal wreath : 
The other close her neck embraced, 11^ 

And Btopt her gentle breath. 

The snakes, being from her body thmst. 

Their bellies were so fiU'd, 
That with excess of blood they burst. 

Thus with their prey were kill'd. ISO 

The wicked lady, at this sight. 

With horror strait ran niad ; 
So raying dy*d, as was most right, 

'Cause she no pity had. 

Let me adyise you, ladies all, 195 

Of jealousy beware : 
It cauaeth many a one to &1I, 

And is the deyil's snare. 



IX. 



JEALOUSY, TYRANT OF THE MIND. 



This song is by Dryden, being inserted in his 
Tragi-Comedy of "Loye Triumphant,*' &c— On 
account of the subject, it is inserted here. 

What state of life can be so blest. 
As loye that warms the gentle brest ; 
Two souls in one ; the same desire 
To erant the bliss, and to require ? 

If in this heayen a hell we find, 5 

Tis all from thee, 
O Jealousie ! 
Thou tyrant, tyrant of the mind. 



All other flls, though sharp they proye, 
Berye to refine and perfect loye : 
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In absence, or unkind disdaine. 
Sweet hope relieyea the loyera peine : 
But, oh, no cure but death we find 

To sett us free 

From jealousie. 
Thou tyrant, tyrant of the mind 

False in thy glass all objects are. 
Some sett too near, and some too ftr : 
Thou art the fire of endless night. 
The fire that bums, and giyes no light. 
All torments of the damn'd we find 
In only thee, 
O Jealouaie ! 
Thou tyrant, tyrant of the mind. 
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CONSTANT PENELOPE. 



The ladiM are indebted for the foDowing notable 
docQxnents to the Pepys Collection, where the ori- 
ginal ia preeerred in blaek^letter, and is intitled, 
" A Looking-glaaa for Ladies, or a Mirronr for 
Married Women, Tune, Queen Dido» or Troy 
towa." 

Whxh Greeks and Trojans fell at strife. 
And lords in armour bright were seen ; 

When many a gallant lost his life 
About fur Hellen, beauty's queen; 

Ulysses, general so free, 5 

Did leave his dear Penelope. 

When abe this wofull news did hear, 
That he would to the warrs of Troy -, 

For grief she shed full many a tear. 
At parting from her only joy : 10 

Her ladies all about her eame, 

To comfort up this Grecian diame. 
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Ulyssee, with a heeyy heart. 
Unto her then did mildly say. 

The time is come that we must part; 
My honour calls me hence away ; 

Yet m my absence, dearest, be 

Hy ooDstant wife, Penelope. 



Let me no longer Utc, she sayd. 
Then to my lord I true remain ; 

My honour shall not be betoajr'd 
Until I see my lore again ; 

For I will erer constant prore. 

As ia the loyal turtie-dove. 

Thus did they part with heary ehear, 
And to the anios his way he took } 

Her tender eyes aropt many a tear ; 
Still casting many a longing look : 

She saw him on the surges gude. 

And unto Neptune thus she cry'd : 

Thou god, whose power is in the deep. 
And rulest in the ocean msin, 

My loying lord in safety keep 
Till he return to me again : 

That I his person may behold. 

To me more precious far than gold. 

Then straight the ships with nimble sails 
Were all conrey'd out of her sight : 

Her cruel fate she then bewsils. 
Since she had lost her hearti delight* 

Now shall my practice be, quoth she, 

'true Tertue and humility. 

My patience I will put in uie» 

My charity I will extend ; 
Since for my woe there b no cure. 

The helpleaB now I wUl befriend : 
The widow and the fatherless 
I will relieyey when in distress. 
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Thus she continued year by year 

In doing good to eyery one ; 50 

Her fame was noised cTery where. 

To young and old the same was known-,. 
That she no company would mind. 
Who were to vanity inclin'd. 

Mean while Ulyases fought for fame, Sf5 

'Mongst Trojans hazarding his life : 

Young gallants, hearing of her name, 
C-ame flocking for to tempt his wife r 

For she was lovely, young, and &ir. 

No lady might with her compare. 60 ' 

With costly gifts and jewels fine. 

They did endeavour her to win ; 
With banquets and the choicest wine. 

For to ulure her unto sin : 
Most persons were of high degree, 65^ 

Who courted fidr Penelope. 

With modesty and comely pace 

Their wanton suits she did denye : 
No temntmg charms could e'er deface 

Her oearest husband's memorye ; 70 

But constant she would still remain, 
Hopeing to see him once ^^ain. 

Her book her dayly comfort was, 

And that she often did peruse ; 
She seldom looked in her glass ; 75 

Powder and point she ne'er would use. 
I wish sll ladies were as free 
From pride, as was Penelope. 

She in her needle took delight, 

And likewise in her spinning-wheel ; 80 

Her maids about her every night 

Did use the disaff, and the reel : 
The spiders, that on rafters twine. 
Scarce spin a thread more soft and fins^ 

Sometimes she would bewail the loss 85 

And absence of her dearest lore : 
Sometimes she thought the seas to cross. 

Her fortune on the waves to prove. 
I fear my lord is slain, quoth she. 
He stays so from Penelope. 90 

At length the ten years siege of Troy 
Did end ; in flames the city bum d ; 

And to the Grecians was great joy. 
To see the towers to ashes tum'd ; 

Then came Ulysses home to see 95 

His constant, dear, Penelope. 

O blame her not if she was riad. 

When she her lord again had seen. 
Thrice-welcome home, my deer, she said, 

A long time absent thou hast been : 100 

The wars shall nerer more deprive 
Me of my lord whilst I'm alive. 
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Fair ladies all, example take ; 

And hence a wortby lesson learn. 
All youthful follies to forsake. 
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And rice from rirtae to dxseeni, 
And let all women strive to be 
As constant as Penelope. 



XI. 



TO LUCASTA, ON GOING TO THE WARS. 



By Col. Richard Lovelace : firom the volume of / 
his poems, intitled "Lucasta, Lond. 1649," ISmo. 
The elegance of this writer's manner would be more 
admired if it had somewhat more of simplicity. 

Tkll me not, sweet, I am unkinde, 

That from the nunnerie 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet minde 

To warre and armes I flie. 



True, a new mistresse now I chase. 

The first foe in the field ; 
And with a stronger faith imbnea 
^ A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is such. 

As you too shall adore ; 
I could not love thee, dears, so mvcfaj 

Lov'd I not honour more. 
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XIL 
VALENTINE AND URSINE. 



The old story-book of Valentine and Orson (which 
suggested the plan of this tale, but it is not strictly 
followed in it) was originally a translation from the 
French, being one of Uieir earliest attempts at Uh 
manee. See " Le Bibliotheque de Romans, &lc" 

The circumstance of the bridge of bells is taken 
from the old metrical legend of Sir Bevis, and has 
also been copied in the Seven Champions. The 
original are, 

** Over the dyke a bridge there lay, 
'That man and beest might passe away: 
Under the bridge where sixty belles ; 
Right as the Romans teUes ; 
That there might no man passe in. 
But all they rang with a gyn." 

Sign. E. iv. 

In the Editor*s folio MS. was an old poem on this 
subject, in,a wretched corrupt state, unworthy the 
press : from which were taken such particulars as 
could be adopted. 

PART THS nnsT. 

When Flora 'gins to decke the fields 

With colours fresh and fine. 
Then holy derkes their mattins sing 

To good Saint Valentine ! 

The King of France that morning fair 5 

He would a hunting ride : 
To Artois forest prancing forth 

In all his princelye pride. 

To grace his sports a courtly train 

Of gallant peers attend ; 10 

And with their loud and cheerful cryes 

The hills and valleys rend. 



Through the deep forest swiffc they . 

Through woods and thickets wild ; 
When down within a lonely dell 

They found a new-bom child ; 

All in a scarlet kercher lay'd 

Of silk so fine and thin : 
A golden mantle wrapt him round, 

rimi'd with a silver pin. 



The sudden sight surpris'd them aU ; 

The courtiers gather'd round ; 
Thev look, they call, the mother seek ; 

No mother could be found. 

At length the king himself drew near. 

And as he gaxing stands, 
The pretty babe look'd up and smil*d. 

And stetch*d his little hands. 

Now, by the rood. King Pepin says. 

This child is passing fair : 
I wot he is of gentle blood ; 

Perhaps some prince's heir. 

Goe bear him home unto my court 

With all the care ve may : 
Let him be christened Valentine^ 

In honour of this day : 

And look me out some cunning nurse ; 

Well nurtured let him bee ; 
Nor ought be wanting that becomes 

A bairn of high degree. 
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Tlwy look'd bim ovt a eunning nnxM ; 

And nortar'd well was hee ; 
Nor on^ht was wanting that bacame 

A baim of high degiae. 

Tims grewe the little Valentine, 
BAlor*d of Idnr and peers ; 

And shew'd in aU he spake or did 
A wit bejrond his years. 

Bat chief in gallant ieates of aims 

He did himself advance. 
That ere he grewe to man's estate 

He bad no peere in France. 

And now the early downe began 
To shade his youthful chin ; 

Wben Valentine was dubb'd a knight. 
That be might gloxy win. 
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A boon, a boon, my gracious 
I beg a boon of thee ! 

The fint adventure that befalls. 
May be reserr'd for mee^ 



Tbe first adrenture shall be thine ; 

The king did smiling say. 
Nor many days, when lo 1 there came 

Three palmers dad in grays. 

Help, gradons loid, they weeping say*d ; 

And knelt, as it was meet : 
from Artoys forest we be come, 

With weak and wearye feet. 

'Within tbose deep and dreaiye woods 

There wends a savage boy ; 
Whose fierce and mortal rage doth 3rield 

Thy subjects dire annoy. 

'Mong ruthless beares he sura was bred ; 

He lurks within their den z 
With beares be lives ; with beares he feeds. 

And drinks the blood of men. 

To more than savage strength he joins 

A more than human sldll : 
For arms, ne cunning may suffice 

His cruel rage to still : 

Up then rose Sir Valentine, 
And claim'd that arduous deed, 

Go forth and conquer, say'd the king. 
And great shall be thy meed. 

Well mounted on a milk-white steed, 

His armour white as snow ; 
As weU beseem'd a virgin knight, 

Wbo ne'er had fought a foe : 

To Artoys forest he repaira 

With aU the haste he may ; 
And soon he spies the savage youth 

A rending of his prey. 

His unkempt hair' all matted hung 

His shaggy shoulders round : 
His esger eye all fiery glow'd : 

His &ce with fury frown*d. 
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Like eagles' talons graw his nails : * 

His kmbs were thick and strong ; 
And dreadful was the knotted oak 

He bare with him along. 100 

Soon as Sir Valentine iqiproach'd. 

He starts with sudden spring ; 
And yelling forth a hideous howl. 

He made the forests ring. 

As when a tyger fierce and fell 105 

Hath sp3red a passing roe. 
And leaps at once upon his throat ; 

So sprung the savage foe ; 

So lightly leap'd with furious force 

The gentle knight to seize i 110 

But met his tall uplifted spear. 

Which sunk him on his knees. 

A second stroke so stiflT and stem 

Had laid the savage low ; 
But springing up, be rais'd his club, 1 15 

And aim'd a oreadful blow. 

Tbe watchful warrior bent his head. 

And shun'd the coming stroke -, 
Upon his taper spear it roll. 

And all to shivers broke. J 20 

Then lighting nimbly from his steed. 

He drew bis burnisht brand : 
Tbe savage quick as lightning flew 

To wrest it from his hand. 

Three times he grasp'd the silver hilt ; 125 

Three times he felt the blade ; 
Three times it fell with furious force ; 

Three ghsstly wounds it made. 

Now with redoubled rage he roar'd ; 

His e^e-ball flash'd with fire ; 130 

Each hairy limb with fury shook ; 

And all his heart was ire, 

Then closing fiut with furious gripe 

He clasp'd the champion round. 
And with a strong and sudden twist 135 

He laid him on the ground. 

But soon the kniffht with active spring, 

O'erturn'd his hairy foe : 
And now between their sturdy fists 

Past many a bruising blow. 140 

They roll'd snd grappled on tbe ground, 

And there they struggled long : 
Skilftil and active was the knight ; 

Tlie savage he was strong. 

But brutal force and savage strength 115 

To art and skill must yield : 
Sir Valentine at length prevail'd 

And won the welf-fought field. 

Then binding strait his conquered foe 

Fast with an iron chain, 150 

He tyes bim to his horse's tail. 

And leads him o'er the plain. 
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To court his haiiy captive soon 

Sir Valentine aoth bring ; 
And kneeling down upon hu knee. 

Presents bim to the king. 

With loss of blood and loss of strength 

The savage tamer grew ; 
And to Sir Valentine became 

A servant try'd and true. 

And 'cause with beares he erst was bred. 

Ursine they call his name ; 
A name which unto future times 

The Muses shall pioclame. 

FART THE SECOND.'* 

In high renown with prince and peere 

Now Uv'd Sir Valentine : 
His high renown with prince and peere 

Made envious hearts repioe. 

It chanc'd the king upon a day 

Frepai'd a sumptuous ieast : 
And there came lords, and dainty dames. 

And many a noble guest. 

Amid their caps, that freely flow'd, 

Their revelrj and mirth, 
A youthful knight tax'd Valentine 

Of base and doubtful birth. 

The foul reproach, so nossly urgM, 

His generous heart did wound : 
And strait he vow'd he ne'er would rest 

Till he his parents found. 

Then bidding king and peers adieu. 

Early one summer's da^, 
With nithful Ursine by his side, 

From court ha took nis way. 

O'er hill and valley, moss and moor. 

For many a day diey pass ; 
At length, upon a moated lake, 

They found a bridge of brass. 

Beyond it rose a castle fair, 

Y-built of marble stone : 
The battlements were gilt with gold, 

And glittred in the sun. 

Beneath the bridge, with strange device, 

A hundred bells were bung ; 
That man, nor beast, might pass thereon. 

But strait their larum rung. * 

This quickly found the youthful pair. 

Who boldly crossing o'er, 
The jangling sound bedeaft their ears. 

And rung from shore to shore. 

Quick at the sound the castle gates 

Unlock'd and opened wide. 
And strait a gyant huge and grim 

Stalk'd forth with stately pride 

Now yield you, caitiffs, to my will ; 

He cried with ludeous roar ; 
Or else the wolves shall eat your flesh. 

And ravens drink your gore. 

Yer. C3. i. «• a lake that served for a moat to a castle. 
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Vain boaster, said the youthful knight, 

I scorn thy threats and thee : 
I trust to force thy brazen gates. 

And set thy captives free. 

Then putting spurs unto his steed. 

He aim'd a dreadful thrust : 
The spear as^ainst the gyant glanc'd. 

And caus d the blood to burst 

Mad and outrageous with the pain. 

He whirl'd his mace of steel : 
The very wind of such a blow 

Had made the champion red. 

It haply mist ; and now the knirht 
His flittering sword display'd. 

And riding round with whirlvrind speed 
Oft made him feel the blade. 

As when a large and monstrous oak 

Unceasing axes hew r 
So fast around the gfyant's limbs 

The blows quick-darting flew. 

As when the boughs with hideous hi 
Some hapless woodman crush : 

With such a force the enonnoiu foe 
Did on the champion rush. 

A fearful blow, alas ! there came. 
Both horse and knight it took, 

And kid them senseless in the dust ; 
So fatal was the stroke. 

Then smiling forth a hideous grin. 

The gyant strides in haste. 
And, stooping, aims a second stroke : 

" Now caj^ breathe thy last!" 

But are it fell, two thundering blows 

Upon his scull descend : 
From Ursine's knotty club they oame. 

Who ran to save his friend. 

Down sunk the gyant gaping wide. 

And rolling his grim eyes : 
The hairy youth repeats his blows : 

He gasps, he groans, he dies. 

Quickly Sir Valentine reviv'd 

With Ursine's timely care : 
And now to search the castle walls 

The venturotis youths repair. 

The blood and bones of murder'd knights 
They foimd where'er they came : 

At leng^ within a lonely cell 
They saw a mournful dame. 

Her gentle eyes were dim'd with tears ; 

Her cheeks were pale with woe : 
And long Sir Valentine besought 

Her doleful tale to know. 

" Alas I young knight," she weeping said. 

Condole my wretched fate ; 
A childless mother here you see ; 

A wife without c mate. 
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** These twenty winters here forlorn 
IVe drawn my hated breath ; 

Sole witness of a monster's crimes. 
And wishing aye for death. 

" Know, I am sister of a long, 

And in my early years 
yVta married to a mighty prince. 

The £urest of his peers. 

" With him I sweetly Ur'd in lore 

A twelvemonth and a day : 
When, lo ! a foul and treacherous priest 

¥• wrought our lores* decay. 
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" His seeming goodness wan him pow'r ; 

He had his master's ear : 
And lone to me and all the world 115 

He did a saint vp/pm. 
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One day, when we were all alone, 
He proffer'd odious love : 
The wretch with horrour I repuls'd. 
And from my presence drove. 

" He feirn'd remorse, and pitious beg'^ 

His crime I'd not reveal : 
Which, for his seeming penitence, 

I promis'd to conoeaL 
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With treason, villainy, and wron^, 
My goodness he repay'd : 
With jealous doubts he fill'd my lord, 
And me to woe betray'd. 

" He hid a slave within my bed, 

Then rais'd a bitter cry. 
My lord, poeaest with rage, condemn'd 

Me, all unheard, to dye. 

" But, 'cause I then was great with child. 

At length my life he spar'd : 
But bade me instant quit the realme. 

One trusty knight my guard. 

" Forth on my journey I depart, 

Opprest with grief and woe ; 
And tow'rds my biother's distant court. 

With breaking heart, I goe. 

" Long time thro' sundry foreign lands 

We slowly pace along : 
At lenffth, witnin a forest wild, 

I fell in labour strong : 



" And while the knight for succour sought, 145 

And left me there forlorn. 
My childbed pains so hat increast 

Two lovely boys were bom. 

" The eldest fair, and smooth, as snow^ 

That tips the mountain hoar : * 150 

The younger's little body rough 
^ ith hairs was ooverd o'er. 

'* But here afresh begin my woes : 

While tender care I took 
To shield my eldest from the cold 155 

And wrap him in my cloak ; 



'* A prowlinff bear burst from the wood, 

And seis'd my younger son : 
Affection lent my weakness wings, 

And after them I run. 

" But all forewearied, weak and spent, 

I quickly swoon'd away ; 
And there beneath the greenwood shade 

Long time I lifeless lay. 

"At length the knight brought me relief. 
And rais'd me from the ground : 

But neither of my pretty babes 
Could ever more be found. 

" And, while in search we wander'd far. 

We met that gyant grim ; 
Who ruthless slew my trusty knight. 

And bare me off wiih him. 
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" But charm'd by heavii, or else my griefs. 

He offer'd me no wrong ] 
Save that within these lonely walls 175 

I've been immur'd so long." 



Now, surely, said the youthful knight. 

You are Lady BeUisanoe, 
Wife to the Grecian emperor : 

Your brother's King of France. 
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For in your royal brother's court 

Myself my breeding had ; 
Where oft the story of your woes 

Hath made my bosom sad. 

If so, know your accuser's dead, 
Aud dying own'd his crime ; 

And long your lord hath sought you out 
Thro' every foreign clime. 

And when no tidings he could learn 

Of his much-wronged wife, 
He vow'd thenceforth within his court 

To lead a hermit's life. 

Now heaven is kind ! the lady said } 

And dropt a joyful tear : 
Shall I once more behold my lordl 

That lord I love so dear ? 
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But, madam, said Sir Valentine, 

And knelt upon his knee ; 
Know you the cloak that wrapt your bade, 

If you the same should see. 200 

And pulling forth the cloth of gold. 

In which himself was found ; 
The ladv gave a sudden shriek 

And &inted on the ground. 

But by his pious care reviv'd, f 05 

His tale she heard anon ; 
And soon by other tokens found, 

He was indeed her son. 

But who's this haiiy youth ? she said -, 
He much resembles thee: 210 

The bear devour'd my younger son. 
Or sure that son were be. 
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Madam, this youth with bears was bred, 
And rear'd within their den. 

But recollect ye any mark 
J^o know your son agen 1 

Upon his little side, ouoth she. 

Was stampt a blooay rose. 
Here, lady, see the crimson mark 

Upon his body grows ! 

Then clasping both her new-found sons 
She batn'd their cheeks with tears ; 

And soon towards her brothers court 
Her joyful course she steers. 
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What pen can paint King Pepin's joy. 

His sister thus restor*d ! 
And soon a messenger was sent 

To chear her dropping lord : 

Who came in haste with all his peers. 
To fetch her home to Greece ; 

Where many happy years they reign*d 
In perfect love and peace. 

To them Sir Ursine did succeed. 
And long the scepter bare. 

Sir Valentine he stay'd in France, 
And was his uncle*s heir. 



tio 
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XIII. 
THE DRAGON OF WANTLEY. 



This humorous song ^as a former Editor* has 
well observed) is to ola metrical romances and 
ballads of chiralxy, what Don Quixote is to prose 
narratives of that kind : — a lively satire on thsir 
extravagant fictions. But although the satire is 
thus ^neral, the subject of this ballad is local and 
peculiar; so that many of the finest strokes of 
humour are lost for want of our knowing the 
minute circumstances to which they allude. Many 
of them can hardly now be recovered, although we 
have been fortunate enough to learn the general 
subject to which the satire referred, and shall detail 
the information with which we have been favoured, 
in a seperate memoir at the end of the poem. 

In handling his subject, the AuUior has brought 
in most of the common incidents which occur in 

Romance. The r* 3scription of the dragon t his 

outrages the people flying to the knight for 

succour his care in choosing his armour ^his 

being drest for fight by a young damsel and 

most of the circumstances of the battle and victory 
(allowing for the burlesque turn given to them) are 
what occur in every book of chivalry, whether in 
proae or verse. 

If any one piece, more than other, is more par- 
ticularly levelled at, it seems to be the old rhyming 
legend of Sir Bevis. There a Dragon is attacked 
from a well in a manner not very remote finom this 
of the ballad : 

There was a well, so have I wynne, 

And Bevis stombled rysrht therein. 
• • * 

Than was he glad without fayle, 
And rested a whyle for his avayle ; 
And dranke of that water his fyll ; 
And than he lepte out, with good wyll. 
And with Morglay his bran(& 
He assayled the (ungon, I understands : 
On the dragon he smote so faste. 
Where that he hit the scales braste : 
The dragon then faynted sore. 
And cast a g^on and more 



• CoHectloa of Historical Ballads lo 3 vol 1727. 
T See above, p. ssi, and p. 240. 



Out of his mouthe of venim strong. 
And on Syr Bevis he it flong : 
It was venymous y-wis. 

This seems to be meant by the Dragon of Want- 
ley's stink, ver. 110. As the politic knight's creeping 
out, and attacking the dragon, &c seems evidently 
to allude to the following : 

Bevis blessed himselfe, and forth yode. 

And lepte out with baste fall good ; 

And Bevis unto tlie dragon gone is ; 

And the dragon also to Bevis. 

Longe and harde was ihat fygfat 

Betwene the dragon and that knyght : 

But ever whan Syr Bevis was hurt sore. 

He went to t)ie well, and washed him thore ; 

He was as hole as any man. 

Ever freshe as whan he began. 

The dragon sawe it might not avayle 

Besyde the well to hold batayle ; 

He thought he would, W3rth some wyle. 

Out of that place Bevis begyle ; 

He woulde nave flowen then awaye. 

But Bevis lepte after with good Morghye,' 

And hyt him under the wynge. 

As he was in his flyenge, &c. 

Sign. M. jv. L. j. &c. 

After all, perhaps the writer of this ballad was 
acquainted with the above incidents only through 
the medium of Spenser, who has assumed most of 
them in his " Faeiy Queen." At least some particu- 
lara in the description of the Dragon, &c seem 
evidently borrowed from the latter. See Book I. 
Canto 11, where the Dragon's " two wynges like 

sayls huge long tayl with songs his 

cruel rending clawes-^ — and yron teeth his 

breath of smothering smoke and sulphur*' and 

the duration of the fight for upwards of two daj^, 
bear a great resemblance to passages in the following 
ballad ; though it must be confessed that these par- 
ticulara are common to all old writers of romance. 

Although this ballad must have been written eariy 
in the last century, we have met with none but 
such as were comparativHly modem copies. It i» 
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here printed from one in Roman letter, in the Pepys 
Collection, collated with such othen as could he 
procured. 

Old stories tell, how Hercules 

A dragon slew at Lema, 
With seven heads, and fourteen eyes, 
To see and well discerne-a : 
Bnt he had a cluh, this dragon to druh, 5 

Or he had ne'er done it, I warrant ye : 
But More of More-Hall, with nothing at all. 
He slew the dragon of Wantley. 

This dragon had two furious wings. 

Each one upon each shoulder ; 
With a sting m his tayl, as long as a flayl. 
Which made him holder and holder. 
He bad long claws, and in his jaws 

Four and forty teeth of iron ; 
With a hide as tough as any huff, 
Which did him round environ. 

Have you not heard how the Trojan horse 

Held serenty men in his belly ? 
This dragon was not quite so big. 
But rery near, I'll tell ye. 
Devoured he poor children three. 

That could not with him grapple ; 
And at one sup he eat them up. 
As one would eat an apple. 

All sorts of catde this dragon did eat 25 

Some say he ate up trees. 
And that tne forests sure he would 

Derour up by degrees : [turkies ; 

For houses and churches were to him geese and 

He ate all, and left none behind, 30 

But some stones, dear Jack, that he could not crack. 

Which on the hills you will find. 

In Yorkshire, near fair Rotherham, 

The place I know it well ; 
Some two or three miles, or thereabouts, 35 

1 yow I cannot tell ; 
But there is a hedge, just on the hill edge. 

And Matthew's house hard by it ; 
O then and thai was this dragon's den. 

You could not chuse but spy it 40 

Some say, this dragon was a witch ; 

Some say, he was a deyil. 
For from his nose a smoke arose. 
And with it burning sniyel ; 
Which he cast off, when he did cough, 45 

In a well that he did stand by ; 
WThich made it look just like a brook 
Running with burning brandy. 

Hard by a furious knight there dwelt. 

Of whom all towns did ring, 50 

For he could wrestle, play at quarter-staff, kick, 
cuff and huff. 
Call son of a whore, do any kind of thing : 
By the tail and the main, with his hands twam 

He swung a hone till he was dead ; 
And that which is stranger, he for very anger 55 
Eat him all up but his head. 



Ver. S9. were to htm gone and bircbefc Other copies. 



These children, as I told, being eat ; 

Men, women, ^rls, and boys. 
Sighing and sobbing, came to his lodging. 
And made a hideous noise : 
O saye us all, More of More-hall, 

Thou peerless knight of these woods ; 
Do but slay this dragon, who won't leaye us 
We '11 giye thee all our goods. 



SO 

[on, 
a rag 



Tut, tut, quoth ke, no goods I want ; 65 

But I want, I want, in sooth, 
A fair maid of sixteen, that's brisk and keen. 
With smiles about the mouth ; 
Hair black as sloe, skin white as snow, 

With blushes her cheeks adorning ; 70 

To anoynt me o'er night, ere I ^ to fight. 
And to dress me in the morning. 

This being done, he did engage 

To hew the dragon down ; 
But fint he went, new armour to 75 

Bespeak at Sheffield town ; 
With spUes all about, not within but without. 

Of steel so sharp and strong ; 
Both behind and before, arms, legs, and all o'er. 
Some fiye or six inches long 80 

Had you but seen him in this dress, 
How fierce he look'd and how big. 
You would have thought him for to be 
Some Egyptian porcupig : 
He frighted m, cats, dogs, and all, 85 

Ea<^ cow, each horse, and each hog : 
For fear they did flee, for they took him to be 
Some strange outlandish hedge-hog. 

To see this fight, all people then 

Got up on trees and houses, 90 

On churches some, and chimneys too ; 
But these put on their trowses, 
Not to spoil their hose. As soon as he rose. 

To make him strong and mighty. 
He drank by the tale, six pots of ale, 95 

And a quart of aqua-yit». 

It is not streng^ that alwajrs wins. 

For wit doth strength excell ; 
Which made our cunning champion 

Creep down into a well ; 100 

Where he did think, this dragon would drink, 

And so he did in truth ; 
And as he stoop'd low, he rose up and cry'd, boh ! 
And hit him in the mouth. 



Oh, quoth the dragon, pox take thee, come out. 

Thou disturb'st me in my drink : 
And then he turn'd, and s ... at him; 
Good lack how he did stink * 
Beshrew thy soul, thy body's foul, 

Thy dunff smells not like balsam ; 
Thou son of a whore, thou stink'st so sore. 
Sure thy diet is unwholesome. 
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Our poUtick knight, on the other side. 

Crept out upon the brink. 
And gave the dragon such a douse. 

He knew not what to think : 
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By cook, qaoth he, say you lo, do yoa see ? 

And then at him he let fly 
l/Vith hand and with foot, and ao they wmt to't ; 

And the woxd it waa. Hey boya, bey ! 1 30 

Your worda, quoth the dragon, I don*t underatand; 

Then to it they fell at all. 
Like two wild bMra ao fierce, if I may 
Compare great thinga with amalL 
Two daya and anight, withthia dragon did fight 135 
Our champion on the ground ; [neat, 

Tho' their strength it waa great, their akiU it waa 
They never had one wound. 

At leng^ the hard earth began to quake. 

The dragon gave him a knock, 190 

Which maaehim to reel, and atraitwayhe thought. 
To lift him aa hiffh aa a rock, 
And thence let him fSul. But More of More-hall, 

Like a valiant aon of Mara, 
As he came like a lout, so he tum*d him about, 135 
And hit him a kick on the a . . . 

Oh, quoth the dragon, with a deep aigh. 

And tum*d six times together, 
Sobbing and tearing, cursing and swearing 
Out of his throat of leather , 
More of More-hall ! O thou rascal ! 140 

Would I had seen thee never ; [fiR^ 

With the thing at thy foot, thou hast prick'd my a . . . 
And I'm quite undone for ever. 

Murder, murder, the dragon cry'd, 1 45 

Alack, alack, for grief ; 
Had you but mist that place, you could 
Have done me no mischief. 
Then his head he shaked, trembled and quaked, 

And down he laid and cry'd ; 150 

First on one knee, then on oack tumbled he. 
So groan'd, kickt, s . . ., and dy'd. 

*«* A description of tlie supposed scene of the 
foregoing Ballad, which waa communicated to the 
Editor in 1767, is here given in the words of the 
relator : 

" In Yorkahire, 6 miles from Rotherham, is a vil- 
lage, called Wortley, the seat of (he late Wortley 
Montague, Esq. About a mile from this village is 
a Lodge, named Wamcliff Lodg^, but vulgarly 
called Wantley : here liea the scene of the Song. I 
was there above forty years ago: and it being a 
woody rocky place, my friend made me clamber over 
rocks and stones, not telling me to what end, till I 
came to a sort of a cave ; then asked my opinion of 
the place and poiotine to one end, says. Here lay 
the Dragon killed by Moor of Moor-ball : here lay 
his head ; here lay his tail ; and the atonea we came 
over on the hill, are those he could not crack ; and 
yon white house you see half a mile off, is Moor- 
nall. I had dined at the lodge, and knew the man's 
name waa Matthew, who waa a keeper to Mr. 
Wortley, and, as he endeavoured to persuade me, 
was the same Matthew mentioned in ue Song : in 
the house is the picture of the Dragon and Moor of 
Moor-hall, and near it a well, whicn, says he, is the 
described in the ball 

tH Since the former editiona of this humoroua 
old aong were printed, the following " Key to the 
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Satire" hath been communicated by Godfirey Boa- 
ville, Eaq. of Thorp, near Malton, in Yorkshire : 
who, in tne moat oblifi;ing manner, gave full permis- 
aion to aubjoin it to the poem. 

Wamcline Lodge, and Wamdiffe Wood ^vulgarly 
pronounced Wandey ), are in the pariah ot Peonia- 
ton, in Yorkshire. The rectory of Penniston was 
part of the dissolved monastery of Sl Stephen's, 
Westminster; and was granted to the Duke of 
Norfolk's family : who therewith endowed an hos- 
pital, which he built at Sheffield, for women. The 
truateea let the impropriation of the great tithes of 
Penniaton to the Wortley family, who got a great 
deal by it, and vnmted to get atill more : for Mr. 
Nicholaa Wortley attempted to take the tithes in 
kind, but Mr. Francis Bosville opposed him, and 
there was a decree in fiivour of the modua in 37 th 
Eliz. The vicarage of Penniston did not go aloof 
with the rectory, but with the copyhold renta, and 
was part of a large purchase made by Ralph Bos- 
ville, Esq. from Queen Elizabeth, in the 2d year of 
her reign : and that part he sold in 13th Elix. to his 
elder brother Godfrey, the father of Francis ; who 
left it, with the rest of his estate, to his wife, for her 
life it, and then to Ralph, 3d aon of his uncle lUlph. 
The widow married Lyonel Rowlestone, lived 
eighteen years, and survived Ralph. 

This premised, the ballad apparently relates to the 
lawsuit carried on concerning thia claim of txtbes 
made by the Wortley family. " Houses snd 
churches were to him geese and turkeya :" which 
are titheable things, the Dragon choae to live on. 
Sir Francis Wordey, the son of Nicholas, attempted 
again to take the tithes in kind : but the pariahiooers 
subscribed an agreement to defend their modua. 
And at the head of the agreement waa Lyonel Row- 
lestone, who is supposed to be one of " the Stones, 
dear Jack, which the Dragon could not crack. The 
agreement is stiU preserved in a larse aheet of 
parchment, dated Ist of James L and ia full of namea 
and seals, which might be meant by the cost of 
armour, " with spikes all about, both within and 
without" More of More-hall waa either the attorney, 
or counsellor, who conducted the suit. He ia not 
distinctly remembered, but More-hall is atiU extant 
at the very bottom of Wantley [Wamcliff] Wood, 
and lies ao low, that it might be said to be in swell : 
as the Dragon*s den [Wamcliff Lodge] waa st the 
top of the wood, " with Matthew'a house hard by 
it.^' The keepera belonging to the Wortlmr hmHy 
were named, for many generations, Matthew 
Northall : the last of them left this lodge, within 
memory, to be keeper to the Duke of Norfolk. The 
present owner of More-hall atill attends Mr. Bos- 
ville's Manor Court at Ox-spring, and psya a rose a 
year. " More of More-haU, with nothing at all, 
slew the Dragon of Wantley." He gave him, in- 
atead of tithes, so small a modus, that it waa in effect 
nothing at all, and was slayiuehim with a vengeance. 
" The poor children three," etc. cannot surely mean 
the three sisters of Francis Bosville, who would 
have been coheiresses, had he made no will 1 The 
late Mr. Bosville had a oonteat with the descendants 
of two of them, the late Sir Geo. Saville'a &tber, 
and Mr. Copley, about the presentation to Penniston, 
they supposing Francis had not the power to f^ivs 
thia part of the eatate firom the heirs at law ; Imt h 
was decided against them. The Dragon (Sir Francis 
Wortley) succeeded better with his cousin Wordes- 
worth, the freehold lord of the manor (for it is ths 
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eopyhoM manor that belongs to Mr. Boayille) haring 
persuaded him not to join the refiaetory parish- 
ioners, under a promise that he would let him his 
tithes cheap : and now the estates of Wortley and 



Wordesworlh are the only lands that pay tithes in 
the uarish. 

N.B. The " two days and a night," mentioned in 
ver. lt.5, as the duration of the combat, was proba- 
bly that of the trial at law. 



XIV. 
ST. GEORGE FOR ENGLAND, 

THB PIRST PART. 



As tbe former song is in ridicule of the extrava- 
gant incidents in old balladsand metrical romances ; 
so this is a burlesque of their st^Ie ; particularly of 
the nmbling transitions and wild accumulation of 
unconnected perts, so frequent in many of them. 

This ballad is given from an old black-letter copy 
in the Pep^s collection, " imprinted at London, 
16\t.** It IS more ancient than many of the pre- 
ceding ; but we place it here for the sake of connect- 
ing it with the Second Part 

Wnv doe you boast of Arthur and his knighteSf 
Knowing ' well ' how many men have endured 

fightes? 
For besides King Arthur, and Lancelot du lake. 
Or Sir Tristram de Lionel, that fought for ladies 

sake; 

Read in old histories, snd there you shall see [flee. 

How SL George, St George the dragon made to 

St George he was for England ; St Dennis was for 

Smg, Honi toit ^i mal y peme. [France ; 

Msrk our fiither Abraham, when first he resckued 

Lot [got: 

Onely with his household, what conquest there he 
Darid was eleeted a prophet and a Ung, [sling : 
He slew the grsat Goliah, with a stone within a 
Yet tliese were not knightes of the table round ; 
Nor St. George, St George, who the dragon did 

confound. 
St George he was for England ; St Dennis wss for 

Prance ; 

Sing, Honi wit fiit mal y perue. 

Jephtbah and Gideon did lead their men to fight, 
They conquered the Amorites, and put them all 

to flight ; 
Hercules his labours ' were' on the plaines of Basse; 
And Sampson slew a thousand with the jawbone 

of an esse, [mighty spoyle : 

And eke he threw a temple downe, and did a 
But St George, St George he did the dragon 

foyle. [France ; 

St George he was for Englsnd ; St Dennis was for 

Sing, Honi toit qui mal y pente. 

The warres of ancient monarchs it were too long 
to tell, [Mcell ; 

And likewise of the Romans, how farre they did 
Hannyball and Scipio in many a fielde did fighte : 
Orlando Fuiioso he was a worthy knighte : 



Remus and Romulus, were they that Rome did 
builde : [yielde. 

But St George, St George the dragon made to 
St George he was for Engluid ; St Dennis was for 
France; 
Sing, Honi toit qui mal y pente. 

The noble Alphonso, that was the Spanish king, 
The order of the red scarflfes and bandroUes in 

did bring* : [he did begin, 

He had a troope of mighty knightes, when first 
Which sought sdventures farre and neare, that 

conquest they might win ; 
The ranks of the Pagans he ofteh put to flight : 
But St George, St George did with the dragon 

fight [France ; 

St George he was for England ; St Dennis was for 

Sing, Honi toit qui mal y pente. 

Many ' knights' have fought with proud Tamber- 

laine : 
Cutiaz the Dane, great warres he did maintaine : 
Rowland of Beame, and good ' Sir' Olirere 
In the forest of Aeon slew both woolfe and beare : 
Besides that noble Hollander, ' Sir* Goward with 

the bill : " [spiU. 

But St George, St George the dragon's blood did 

St George he was for Englaiad ; St Dennis was for 

France; 

Sing, Honi toit qw mal y pente, 

Valentine and Orson were of King Pepin's blood : 
Alfride and Henry they were biSTe knightes snd 

good : [mains : 

The four sons of Aymon, that follow'd Charle- 
Sir Hughon of Burdeauz, and Godfrey of Bullaine: 
These were all French knights that lived in that 

age: 
But St. George, St George the dragon did assuage. 
St George he was for England ; St Dennis was for 

France ; 

Sing, Honi toit qui mal y pente, 

Bevis conquered Ascapart, and after slew the 
boare, [the moore : 

And then he crost beyond the seas to combat with 

Sir Isenbras and Eglamore, they were knightes 
most bold ; [hath told : 

And good Sir John Mandeville of travel much 

* Tbb probably allndet to " An Ancient Order of Knight 
bood, called th« Order of tbe Band, Initllntcd by Don Al- 
phoasns. King of Spain,.... to wear a red ribaud of three 
fingers breadth," &e. See Amea, Typ<V« P< 3^7 
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There were many English knights that Pagans did 
conrert : [heart. 

But Sl George, St. George pinckt onttbe dragon's 

St George be was for England ; St. Dennis was for 

Sing, Honi goU qui mal y pense, [France ; 

The noble Earl of Warwick, that was caird Sir 

The infidels and pa(|;ans stoutlie did defie ; [Guy, 

He slew the giant Brandimore, and after was the 

death [more heath ; 

Of that most ghastly dun cowe, the divell of Duns- 

Besides his noble deeds all done beyond the seas : 

But St George, St George the dragon did appease. 

St George he was for England ; St. Dennis was for 

Sing, Hard soit qui mal y pente, [France -, 

Richard Ccrur-de-lion, erst king of this land. 
He the lion gored with his naked hand*: 
The false Duke of Austria nothing did he feare ; 
But his son he killed with a boze on the eare ; 
Besides his lamous actes done in the holy lande : 
But St George, St George the dragon did with- 

stande. [France ; 

St. George he was for England ; St Dennis was for 

Sing, Honi toit qui mal y peme. 



Henry the fifth he oonqnered all France, 

And quartered their arms, his honour to adrsoioe 

He their cities razed, and threw th«ir castles 

downe, 
And his head he honoured with a double erowne : 
He thumped the French-men, and after home be 

came , 
But St George, St George he did the dragon tame. 
St George he was for England : St Dennis was tor 

France ; 

Sing, Homtcit qui mal y pente. 



St David of Wales the Welsh-men much adTunce . 
St Jaques of Spaine, that never yet broke lanoe : 
St Patricke of Ireland, which was St Georges boy. 
Seven yeares he kept his horse, and then stole him 

away : 
For which knavish act, as slaves they doe remaine : 
But St George, St George the dragon he hath 

slaine. 
St George he was for England ; St Dennis was £ar 

France ; 

Sing, Honi mt qui mal y penu. 



XV. 

ST. GEORGE FOR ENGLAND, 



THE SECOND PART, 



— — was written by John Grubb, M. A. of Christ 
Church, Oxford . The occasion of its being composed 
is said to have been as follows. A set of gentlemen 
of the university had formed themselves into a Club, 
all the members of which were to be of the name of 
Geoi^ \ their anniversary feast was to be held on 
St George's day. Our Author solicited strongly to 
be admitted ; but his name being unfortunately John, 
this disqualification was dispensed with only upon 
this condition, that he would compose a soug in 
honour of their Patron Saint, and would every year 
produce one or more new stanzas, to be sung on 
their annual festival. This gave birth to the follow- 
ing humorous perfiormance, the several stanzas of 
which were the produce of many successive anniver- 
sariest. 

This divertinff poem was long handed about in 
manuscript ; at length a friend of Grubb's under- 
took to get it printed, who, not keeping pace with 
the impatience of his friends, was addressed in the 
following whimsical macaronic lines, which, in such 
a collection as this, may not improperly accompany 
the poem itselfl 

ExPOffrVLATIVNCULA, sivO QUERIHONIUKCULA sd 



* AUodlDg to the fabaloai ezplolU attriboted to thli king 
lo the did romances. See the Diuertation prefixed to the 
Third Series. 

f To thia circnmitance it is owing that the Editor has 
never met with two copies in which the stansas are arranged 
alike : he has therefore thrown them into what appeared the 
most natoral order. The verses are properly long Alexan- 
"'l''^*. ?"*."• narrowness of the page made it necessary to 
sobdivMe them : they are here printed with many improve 
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Antonium [Athbrton] ob Poema Johaitxis Gmtra 
Viri Tov biaw ingeniosissimi in luoem nondnm edit 

ToNi ! Tune sines divina poemata Grubbi 
Intomb*d in secret thus still to remain any longer, 
Tovvofia 90V shall last, Q FpvC^ iuifiiri^^ an, 
Grubbe toum nomen vivet dum nobil^ ale-a 
Efficit heroes, dignamque heroe puellam. 
Est genus heroum; quos nobflis efficit ale-a 
Qui pro niperkin clamant, quatemque Uquoiis 
Quern vocitant Homines, Brandy, Supeii Cheny* 

brandy, 
Sepe ill! long-cut, vel small-cut flare Tobacco 
Sunt soliti pipes. Ast si renerosior herba 
(Per varies casus, per tot descrimina rerum) 
Mundungus desit, turn non funcare recusant 
Brown-paper tosti, vel ouod fit arundine bed-snt 
Hie labor, hoc opus est neroum ascedere sedes ! 
Ast ego quo rapiar? quo me feret entheus ardor, 
"Grubbe tui memorem ? Divinum expande poema. 
Qus mora? quae ratio est, quin Grubbi piottniis 

anser 
Virgilii, Flaccique simul canat inter olores ? 

At length the importunity of his firiends prevailed 
^pd Mr. Grubb's song was published at Ozlord 
under the following title : 

Tbs BarriSH Hkrois. 

A New Poem in honour of St George 

By Mr. John Gkurb 

School-master of Chrbt-Chnrch 

Oroic. 1688. 

Favete Unguis : earmina non priue 

Auditay Wttuarum taeerdM 

Canto. Hoa. 

Sold by Henry Clements. Oxon. 
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Thb ftoiy of King Arthur old 

Is Texy memorable. 
The number of his valiant knights, 

And roundness of bis table : 
The knights around his table in 5 

A circle sate, d'ye see : 
And altoeether made up one 

Large hoop of chivalry. 
He had a sword, both broad and sharp, 

Y-cIeped Calibum, 10 

Would cut a flint more easily 

Than pen*knife cuts a com ; 
As case-Knife does a capon carve, 

So would it carve a rook, 
And split a man at single slash, 15 

.^m noddle oown to nock. 
As Roman Augur's steel of yore 

Dissected Tarquin's riddle. 
So this would cut both conjurer 

And whetstone thro* the middle. tO 

He was the cream of Brecknock, 

And flower of all the Welsh : 
But George he did the dragon fell, 

And gave him a plsguy squelsh. [France ; 

St. George he was for England ; St Dennis was for 

Sing, Honi toU ftd mal y peiue* t6 

Pendragon, like his father Jove, 

Was fed with milk of goat ; 
And like him made a noble shield 

Of she-goat's shi^gy ooat : SO 

On top of bumisht helmet he 

Did wear a crest of leeks ; 
And onions' heads, whose dreadful nod 

Drew tears down hostile cheeks. 
Itch and Welsh blood did make him hot, 95 

And very prone to ire ; 
H' was ting'd with brimstone, like a match. 

And would as soon take fire. 
As brimstone he took inwardly 

When scurf gave him occasion, 40 

His postern puff of wind was a 

Sulphureous exhalation. 
The Briton nerer tergivers'd. 

But was for adverse drubbing, 
Bnd never tum'd his back to aught, 45 

But to a post for scrubbing. 
His sword would serve for battle, or 

For dinner, if you please ; 
When it had slain a Cheshire man, 

'Twould toast a Cheshire cheese. 50 

He wounded, and, in their own blood. 

Did anabaptiie Pagans : 
But George ne made the dragon an 

Example to all dragons. [France ; 

St George he was for England ; St Dennis was for 

Sing, Honi $ott fut mal y pstiM. 56 

Brare Warwick Guy, at dinner time, 

Challenz'd a gyant savage j 
And strei^t came out the unwieldy lout 

Brim-fml of wrath and cabbage : 60 

He had a phii of latitude, 

And was full thick i' th' middle ; 
The cheeks of puffed trumpeter. 

And paunch of squire Beadle*. 



* Men or bslk answcmble to thdr places, si it well known 
«t Oxford. 



But the knight fell'd him like an oak, 65 

And did upon his back tread ; 
The valiant knight his weazon cut. 

And Atropos his packthread. 
Besides he tought with a dun cow. 

As say the poets witty, 70 I 

A dreadful dun, and homed too, 

Like dun of Oxford city : 
The fervent dog-days made her mad. 

By causing heat of weather, 
Syrius and Procyon baited her, 75 

As bull-dogs did her father : 
Grssiers, nor butchers this fell beast 

E'er of her frolick hindred ; 
John Dosset* she'd knock down as flat. 

As John knocks down her kindred : 80 

Her heels would lay ye all along. 

And kick into a swoon ; 
Frewin's t cow-heels keep up your corpse, 

But hers would beat you down. 
She vanquisht many a sturdy wight, 85 

And proud was of the honour ; 
Was pufil by mftuUng butchers so, 

As if themselves had blown her. 
At once she kickt, and pusht at Guy, 

But all that would not fright him ; 90 

Who wav'd his winyard o'er sir-loyn. 

As if he'd gone to knight him. 
He let her blood, frenzy to cure. 

And eke he did her gall rip ; 
His trenchant blade, like cook's long spit, 95 

Ran thro' the monster's bald-rib : 
He rear'd up the vast crooked rib, 

Instead of arch triumphal : 
But George hit th' dragon such a pelt. 

As made him on his bum fall. 100 

St George he was for England ; St Dennis was for 
France; 

Sing, Horn wit qui mal y pente, 

Tsmerlatn, with Tartarian bow. 

The Turkish Squadrons slew ; 
And fetch'd the pegsn crescent down, 105 

With half-moon made of yew : 
His trusty bow proud Turks did gall 

With uiowers of arrows thick, 
And bow-strings, without strangling, sent 

Grand-Visiers to old Nick i HO 

Much tnrbants, and much Pagan pates 

He made to humble in dust ; 
And heads of Saracens he fixt 

On spear, as on a sign-post : 
He coop'd in cage Bajaiet the prop 

Of Mohomet's religion. 
As if 't had been the whispering bird, 

Tliat prompted him, the pigeon. 
In Turkey-leather scabbard, he 

Did sheath his blade so trenchant : 120 

But George he swing'd the dragon's tail. 

And out off ere ry inch on't 
St George he was for England ; St Dennis was for 
France; 

Sing, Hani $oit qui mal y penu. 
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The amaxon Thalestris was 
Both beautiful and bold ; 



lt5 



* A bntcber that then served the coDefe. 
t A cook, who on fut nights wts famoos tor selling cow- 
heel and tripe. 
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145 



[France; 



She 8ear*d her hreasts with iron hot, 

And buig*d her foes with cold. 
Her hand was like the tool, wherewith 

Jove keeps proud mortals under : 
It shone just like his lightning. 

And hatter'd like his thunder. 
Her eye darts lightning, that would hlast 

The proudest he that swagger'd 
And melt the rapier of his soul, 

In its corporeal scahbard. 
Her beauty, and her drum to foes 

Did cause amazement double ; 
As timorous larks amaxed are 

With light, and with a low-bell : 
With beauty, and that lapland-chann*. 

Poor men she did bewitch all ; 
Still a blind whining lover had, 

As Pallas had her scrich-owl. 
She kept the chastness of a nun 

In armour, as in cloyster : 
But George undid ^e dragon jntt 

As you'd undo an oister. 
St. George he was for England ; S). Dennis was for 

Sing, Hani soit q%ii mai y petut. 1^0 

Stout Hercules was offspring of 

Great Jove and fair Alcmene : 
One part of him celestial was. 

One part of him terrene. 
To scale the hero's cradle walls 155 

Two fiery snakes combined. 
And, curling into swaddling cloaths. 

About the infant twin'd ; 
But he put out these dragons' fires. 

And did their hissing stop ; 
As red-hot iron with hissing noise 

Is quencht in blacksmith's shop. 
He cleans'd a stable, and rubb'd down 

The horaes of new-comers ; 
And out of horse-dung he rais'd fame 165 

As Tom Wrenchf does cucumbers* 
He made a river help him through ; 

Alpheus was under-groom ; 
The stream, disgust at office mean. 

Ran murmuring thro' the room : 170 

This liquid ostler to prevent 

Being tired with that long work. 
His father Neptune's trident took. 

Instead of three-tooth'd dung-fork. 
This Hercules, as soldier, and 175 

As spinster, could take poins ; 
His club would sometimes spin ^e flax. 

And sometimes knock out brains : 
H' was forc'd to spin his miss a shift 

By Juno's wrath and h6r-spite ; 180 

Fair Omphale whipt him to his wheel. 

As cook whips barking tum-spit. 
From man, or chum, he well knew how 

To get him lasting hme : 
He'd pound a giant, till the blood, 185 

Ana milk till bytter came. 
Often he fought with huge battoon. 

And oftentmies be boxed ; 
Tapt a fresh monster once a month. 

As Herveyt doth fresh hogshead. 4^ 

He gave Anteus such a bug. 

As wrestlers give in Cornwall : 
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* The dram. 

f Who kept ParMlbe gwdtnt at Oxftwd. 

I A noted drawer at the Memuid uvern la Oxford. 



But George he did the divgoa kill. 

As dead as any door-nail. [France ; 

St. George he was for England ; St. Dennis was for 

Sing, noni soit qui wtal y pente, 196 

The Gemini, sprung from an egg. 

Were put into a cradle : 
Their brains with knocks and bottled-ale. 

Were often-times full addle : 900 

And, scarcely hatch'd, these sons of him, 

That huris the bolt trisulcate, 
Witli helmet-shell on tender head. 

Did tustle with red-ey'd pole-cat. 
Castor a horseman, Pollux tfao' 205 

A boxer was, I wist : 
The one was fam'd for iron heel ; 

I'h' other for leaden fist. 
Pollux to shew he was a god. 

When he was in a passion 910 

With fist made noses fall down flat 

By way of adoration : 
lliis fist, as sure as French disease, 

Demolish'd noses' ridges : 
He, like a certain lord* was fam'd 91.5 

For breaking down of bridges. 
Castor the flame of fiery steed. 

With well-spur'd boots took down ; 
As men, with leathern buckets, quendi 

A fire in country town. 990 

His famous horse, that liv'd on oats. 

Is sung on oaten quill ; 
By bards* inunortal provender 

The nag surviveth still. 
This shelly brood on none but knaves 993 

Employed their brisk artillery : 
And flew as naturally at rc^es. 

As egga at thief in pUloryt« 
Much sweat they spent in furious fight. 

Much blood they did efiimd :. 930 

Their whites they vented thro' ths pores ; 

Their yolks thro' gaping wound ; 
Then both were cleans d from blood and dnst 

To make a heavenly sign ; 
The lads were, like their armour, acowr'd, 955 

And then hung up to shine ; 
Such were the heavenly double-Dicka 

The sons of Jove and Tyndar : 
But George he cut the dra^n up. 

As he had bin duck or windar. 940 

St George he was for Enghmd ; St. Dennis was for 

Sing, Honi ioit qui nuU y pciue. [France ; 



Gorgon a twisted adder wore 

For knot upon her shoulder : 
She kemb'd her hissing periwig. 

And curling snakes did powder. 
These snakes they made stiff changelingB 

Of all the folks the^ hist on ; 
They turned barbars mto hones, 

Ajid mason*s into free-stone : 
Sworded magnetic Amazon 

Her shield to load-stone changes ; 



943 



930 



:i 



• Loid LovcUce hrook down the bridcet about Oxfocd.at 
the beelnning of the Revolatlon. See on thU Mbjed e 
ballad In Smith's Poems, p. lOS. Lond. 17 IS. 

t It has been sngKetted by an Infrnkms eorraapoadest 
that this was a popular subject at that tine : 
Not carted Bawd, or Dan de Foe, 
In wooden Rnff ere blnster'd to. 

Smith's Poems, pb 117. 
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Then amorous sword by magic belt 

Clung fast unto her baunches. 
This shield long Tillage did protect, 255 

And kept the army from town. 
And chang*d the bullies into rocks, 

That came t' invade Long-Compton*. 
She post-diluvian stores unmans. 

And Pyrrha*s work unravels , 260 

And stares Deucalion's hardy boys 

Intd their primitive pebbles. 
Red noses she to rubies turns, 

And noddles into bricks : 
But George made dragon laxative ; 265 

And gave him a bloody fliz. [France ; 

St. George he was for England ; St. Dennis was for 
Sing, /font ioit qm mat y penu. 

By boar-spear Meleager got 

An everlasting name, 270 

And out of haunch of basted swfaie. 

He hew'd eternal fame. 
This beast each hero's trousers ript. 

And rudely shew'd his bare-breech, 
Prickt but the wem, and out there ctme 275 

Heroic guts and garbadge. 
Legs were secur'd l^ iron boots 

No more than peas by peascods : 
Brass helmets, with inclosed sculls, 

Wou'd crackle in's motith like chesnuts. 280 
His tawny hairs erected were 

By rage, that was resistless ; 
And wrath, instead of cobler's wax. 

Did stiffen his xising bristles. 
His tusk lay*d dogs so dead asleep, 2B5 

Nor horn, nor whip cou'd wake 'urn : 
It made them rent both their last blood. 

And their last album^giecum. 
But the knight gor'd him with his spear. 

To make of him a tame one, 290 

And arrows thick, instead of doves. 

He stuck in monster's gammon. 
For monumental pillar, that 

His victory might be known. 
He rais*d up, in cylindnc form, 295 

A collar of the brawn. 
He sent his shade to shades below. 

In Stygian mud to wallow ; 
And eke the stout St. George eftsoon, 

He made the dragon follow. SOO 

Sti George he was for England ; St Dennis was for 

Sing, Hani ioU qui mal y ftnm. [Fnmoe ; 

Achilles of old Chiron learnt 

The great horse for to ride ; 
H' was taught by th' Centaur's rational part, 305 

The hinnible to bestride. 
Bright silver feet, and shining face 

Had that stout hero's mother ; 
As rapier 's silver'd at one end. 

And wounds you at the other. SIO 

Her feet were bright, his feet were swift. 

As hawk pursuing sparrow : 
Her's had the meUl, his the speed 

Of Brabum'st silver arrow. 



* 8cc the aeconat of Robieht Stoaet, in ]>r. Plott'i Hlit 
of OzfonUhire. 

t Bradbara, a gentlemaB oommoner of Linoola eollMe, 
gave a silver arrow to be shot for by the arcben of tbc 
aoivcralty of Oxford. 



Thetis to double pedagogue 315 

Commits her dearest boy ; 
Who bred him from a slender twig 

,To be the scourge of Troy ; 
But ere he lasht the Trojans, h' was 

In S^gian waters steept ; 320 

As birch is soaked first in piss. 

When boys are to be whipt. 
With skin exceeding hard, he rose 

From lake, so black and muddy, 
As lobsters from the ocean rise, 325 

With shell about their body : 
And, as from lobster's broken claw. 

Pick out the fish you might ; 
So might you from one unshell'd bed 

Dig pieces of the knight. 330 

His myrmidons robb'd Priam's bams 

And ^en-roosts, says the song ; 
Carried away both com and eggpi. 

Like ants from whence they sprung. 
Himself tore Hector's pantaloons, 335 

And sent him down bare^breech'd 
To pedant Radamanthns, in 

A posture to be switeh'd. 
But Georgre he made the dragen look. 

As if he had been bewitch'd. 340 

St George hjk was for England ; St. Dennis was- for 

Sing, noni soil qtd toioi y petutm [France ; 

Full fatal to the Romans was 

The Carthaginian Hanni- 
bal ; him|[ mean, who gave them such 345 

A devinsh thump at Cannae : 
Moors thick, as goats on Penmenmnre, 

Stood on the Alpes's front : 
Their one-eyed guide*, like blinking mole, 

Bor'd thro' the hind'ring mount : 
Who, baffled by the massy rock. 

Took vinegar for relief ; 
Like plowmen, when they hew their way 

Thro' stubborn rump of beef. 
As dancing louts from humid toes 355 

Cast atoms of iU savour 
To blinking Hyatt f, when on vile crowd 

He merriment does endeavour. 
And saws from suffering timber out 

Some wretched tune to quiver : 360 

So Romans stunk and squeak'd at sight 

Of Affrican camivor. 
The tawny sur&ce of his phiz 

Did serve instead of viszard : 
But George he made the dragon have 365 

A grumbling in his gizzard. [France ; 

St Georee he was for England ; St Dennis was for 
Smg, Honi soU qui mal y pente* 
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The valour of Domitian, 

It must not be forgotten ; 
Who from the jaws of worm-blowing flies. 

Protected veal and mutton. 
A squadron of flies errant. 

Against the foe appears ; 
With regiments of bussing knights. 

And swarms of volunteers : 
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* Hannibal had bat one eye. 

f A one-eyed fellow, who pretended to make flddlea, as 
well as pUy on them ; well known at that time in Oxford. 
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MARGARErS GHOST. 



The warlike wasp encoung'd 'em 

With animating hum ; 
And the loud brazen hornet next. 

He was their kettle-dmm : 
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The Spanish Don Cantharido 

Did him most sorely pester, 
And rais'd on skin of yent*rous knight 

Full many a plaguy blistA; 
A bee whipt thro' his button-hole. 

As thro key-hole a witch, 
And stabb'd him with her little tuck 

Drawn out of scabbard breech : . 
But the undaunted knight lifts up 

An arm both big and brawny, 
And slasht her so, that here lay head. 

And there lay bag and honey : 
Then 'mongst the rout he flew as swift, , 

As weapon made by Cyclops, 
And bravely quell'd seditious buz, 

By dint of massy fly-flops. 
SunriviDg flies do curses breathe. 

And maggota too at Cieaar : 
But George he shay'd the dragon's beard. 

And Askelon * was his razor. 400 

St. George he was for England ; St Dennis was for 

Sing, Honi tait qm nuU y perue, [Fiance ; 

John Grubb, the facetious writer of the foregoing 
song, makes a disting^hed figure among the Ox- 
ford wits so humorously enumerated in the follow- 
ing distich : 

Alma noTem genuit c^lebres Rhedycina poetas 
Bub, Stubb. Grubb, Crabb, Trap, Young, 
Carey, Tickel, Erans. 

These were Bub Dodington (the late Lord Mel- 
combe,) Dr. Stubbes, our poet Grubb, Mr. Crabb, 
Dr. Trapp, the poetry-professor. Dr. Edw. Young, 
the author of Night-Thoughts, Walter Carey, 



Thomas Tickel, Esq. and Dr. Erans the epignm- 
matisL 

As for our poet Grubb, all that we can learn fur- 
ther of him, is contained in a few extracts from the 
University Register, and from his epitaph. It ap- 
pears from the former that he was matriculated in 
1667, being the son of John Grubb, '* de Acton 
Bumel in comitatu Salop, pauperis." He took his 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, June 38, 1671 : and 
became Master of Arts, June S8, 1675. .He was 
appointed Head Master of the Grammar School at 
dbrist Church ; and aflerwards chosen into the 
same emplojrment at Gloucester, where he died in 
1697, as appears from his monument in the church 
of St. Mary de Crypt in Gloucester, which is in- 
scribed with the following epitaph : 

H. S. £• 

Johannes Grubb, A.M. 

Natus apud Acton Bumel in agio Salopienai 

Anno Dom. 1645. 

Cujus variam in linguis notitiam, 

et felicem erudiendis pueris industziam, 

gratk adhuc memorift teststnr Oxonium. 

Ibi enim 2Edi Christi initiatoa, 

artes excoluit : 

Pueroa ad easdem mox excolendas 

accurate fonnavit : 

Hucdemum 

unanimi omnium consensu aceitus, 

eandem suscepit ' prorinciam, 

quam feliciter adeo absoWit, 

ut nihil optandum sit 

nisi ut diutius nobis interfuisset? 

Fuit enim 
propter festivam ingenii soaTitatem, 
simplioem momm candorem, et 
pnecipuam erga cognatoe beneridentiam 

omnibus desideratissimus, 

Obiit {do die Aprilis, Anno D'ni, 1697, 

^tatis sue 51. 



XVI. 
MARGARErS GHOST. 



This ballad, which appeared in some of the public 
newspapera in or before the year 17S4, came from 
the pen of Darid Mallet, Esq. who in the edition of 
his poems, 3 vols. 1759, informs us that the plan was 
suggested by the four verses quoted above in page 
225, which he supposed to be tne beg^inning of some 
ballad now lost. 

" These lines, says he, naked of ornament and 
simple as they are, struck my fsncy ; and bringing 
fresh into my mind an unhappy adventure much 
italked of formerly, gave birth to the following 
poem, which was written many years ago." 

The two introductory lines (and one or two 
etbera elsewhere) had originally more of the ballad 
simplicity, viz. 

^ When all was wrapt in dark midnight. 
And an wera fast asleep," &c 

* The namt of St. Geoif e'b iword. 



' WAS at the silent solemn hour. 
When night and morning meet ; 

In glided Margaret's grimly ghost. 
And stood at William's ieet. 

Her face was like an April mom. 

Clad in a wintry cloud : 
And clay-cold was her lily hand. 

That held her sable shrowd. 

So shall the fairest face appear. 
When youth and years are flown : 

Such is tne robe that kings must 
When death has reft their crown. 

Her bloom was like the springing flowtr. 

That sips the silver dew ; 
The rose was budded in her oheek. 

Just opening to the view. 
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LUCY AND COLIN. 
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But loTe had, like the cnnker-wonn, 

Consiim'd her early prime : 
The roee grew pale, and left her cheek ; 

She d/d before her time. 

« Awake !" ahe cry'd, " thy tme lore calla, 
Come from her midnight grare ; 

Now let thy pity bear the maid 
Thy loTe refus'd to save. 

" This is the dark and dreary hour 
When injured ghosts complain ; 

Now yawning graTes give up their dead. 
To hannt the faithless swam. 



SO 



" Bethink thee, WflUam, of thy &alt. 

Thy pledge and broken oath : 
And giro me back my maiden vow. 

And giro me back my troth. 

'* Why did tov promise lore to me. 

Ana not tnat promise keep I 
Why did you swear mine eyes were bright, 

Yet leare those eyes to weep ? 

*' How coald yon say my face was fair. 

And yet that fsce forsake 1 
How conld yon win my virgin heart. 

Yet leave that heart to break ? 

" Why did yon say my lip was sweet, , 

Ana made the scarlet psle ? 
And why did I, young witless maid 

BelicTO the flattering tale 1 

" That face, alas ! no more is fair ; 

These lips no longer red : 
Dark are my eyes, now clos'd in death. 

And every charm is fled. 



SO 
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" The hungry worm iny sister is ; 

This windmg-sheet I wear : 
And cold and weary lasts our night. 

Till that last mom appear. 

** But hark ! the cock has wam'd me hence ! 

A long and last adieu ! 
Come see, false man, how low she lies. 

Who died for love of you." 

The lark sung loud ; the morning smilM 

With beams of rosy red : 
Pale William shook in ev'ry limb, 

And raving left his bed. 

He hyed him to the fiital place 

Woere Marearet's body lay : 
And stretch'd him on the grass-green turf, 

That wrapt her breathless clay : 

And thrice he call'd on Margaret's name. 

And thrice he wept full sore : 
Then laid his cheek to her cold grave, 

And word spake never more. 

*«* In a late publication, intitled "The Friends, 
&c." Lond. 1773, 2 vols. l2mo, (in the first volume) 
is inserted a copy of the foregoing ballad, with very 
great variations, which the Editor of that work con- 
tends was the original ; and that Mallet adopted it 
for his own, and idtered it, as here giren. — But the 
superior beauty and simplicity of the present copy 
gives it so much more the air of an original, that it 
will rather be believed that some transcriber altered 
it from Mallet's, and adapted the lines to his own 
taste ; than which nothing is more common in popu- 
lar songs and ballsds. 
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XVII. 
LUCY AND COLIN. 



^was written by Thomas Tickell, Esq. the cele- 
brated friend of Mr. Addison, and Editor of his 
works. He was the son of a Clergyman in the North 
of England ; had his education at Queen's College, 
Ozon ; was under-Becretary to Mr. Addison and Mr. 
Craggs, when successively secretaries of state ; and 
was lastly (in June 1724) appointed secretary to 
the Lords Justices in Ireland, which place he held 
till his death in 1740. He acquired Mr. Addison's 
patronage by a poem in praise of the opera of Rom- 
mond, written while he was at the Umversi^. 

It is a tradition in Irelsnd, that this song was 
written at Castletown, in the county of Kildare, 
at the request of the then Mrs. Conolly — probably 
on some event recent in that neighbourhoo<L 

Of Leinster, fam'd for maidens fair. 

Bright Lucy was the grace ; 
Nor e'er did Lifiys limpid stream 

Reflect so fair a face. 

Till luckless love and pining care 5 

Impaired her rosy hue, 
Her corsl lip, and damask cheek,' 

And eyes of glossy blue. 



Oh ! have yon seen a lily pale. 
When beating rains descend ? 

So droop'd the slow-consuming maid ; 
Her life now near its end. 

By Lucy wam'd, of flattering swains 

Take heed, ye easy fair : 
Of veng^eance due to broken vows. 

Ye perjured swains beware. 

Three times, all in the dead of night, 
A beU was heard to ring ; 

And at belt window, shrieking thrice, 
llxe raven flap'd his wing. 

Too well the love-lorn maiden knew 
That solemn boding sound ; 

And thus in djring words, bespoke 
The vii^s weeping round. 

"I hear a voice you cannot hear. 
Which says, I must not stay v 

I see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away. 
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" By a false heart, and broken vows, 

!n early youth 1 die. 
Am I to blame, because his bride 

Is thrice as rich as I ? 

" Ah Colin ! give not her thy rows ; 

Vows due to me alone : 
Nor thou, fond maid, receive his kiss, 

Nor think him all thy own. 

" To-morrow in the church to wed, 

Impatient, both prepare ; 
But know, fond maid, and know, false 

That Lucy will be there. 

" Then, bear my corse, ye comrades, bear. 
The bridegroom blithe to meet ; 

He in his wedding-txim so gay, 
I in my winding sheet" 

She spoke, she died ; — ^her corse was borne, 
The bridegroom blithe to meet ; 

He in his wedding-trim so gay. 
She in her winding-sheet 

Then what were perjured Colin's thoughts'! 
How were those nuptials kept 1 
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The bride-men i)ock'd round Lucy dead. 
And all the vUlage wept 

Confusion, shame, remorse, de^air. 

At once his bosom swell : 
The damps of death bedew'd his brow. 

He shook, he groanM, he felL 

From the vain bride (ah, bride no more \) 

The varying crimson fled. 
When, stretch'd before her rival's corse. 

She saw her husband dead. 

Then to his Lucy's new-made grave, 
(/Onvey'd by trembling swains. 

One mould with her beneath one sod. 
For ever now remains. 

Oft at their grave the constant hind 

And plighted maid are seen ; 
With garlands gay, and true-love knots, 

They deck the sacred green. 

But, swain forsworn, whoe'er thou art. 

This hallow'd spot forbear ; 
Remember Colin's dreadful fate. 

And fear to meet him there. 
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XVIII. 
THE BOY AND THE MANTLE. 



▲S REVISEO ANO ALTERED BY A MODERN BAUD. 



Mr. Warton, in his ingenious Observations on 
Spenser, has given his opinion, that the fiction of the 
"Boy and the Mantle " is token from an old French 
piece entitled " Le Court Mantel," quoted by M. de 
St Palaye, in his curious "Memoires sur I'ancienne 
Chevalerie," Paris, 1759, 2 torn. 12mo ; who tells 
us the story resembles that of Ariosto's' inchanted 
cup. 'Tis possible our English poet may have taken 
the hint of this subject from that old French romance ; 
but he does not appear to have copied it in the man- 
ner of execution : to which (if one may judge from 
the specimen given in the Memoires; that of the 
Ballad does not bear the least resemblance. After all, 
'tis most likely that all the old stories concerning 
King Arthur are originally of British growth, and 
that what the French and other Southern nations 
have of this kind were at first exported from this 
island. See Memoires de TAcad. des. Inscrip. tom. 
zx. p. 552. 

In the " Fabliaux ou Contes," 1781, 5 tom. l«mo, 
of M. Le Grand (tom. L p. 54), is printed a modem 
Version of the Old Tale Lt Court Mantel, under a 
new title, Le Manteau maltailU, which contains the 
story of this Ballad much enlarged, so far as regards 
the Mantle, but without any mention of the Knife or 
the Horn. 

In Carleile dwelt King Arthur, 

A prince of passing might ; 
And there maintain'd his table round. 

Beset w^ith many a knight 



And there he kept his Christmas 
With mirth and princely cheare. 

When, lo ! a straunge and cunning boy 
Before him did appeare. 

A kirtle and a mantle 

This boy had him upon. 
With brooches, rings, and owcbes. 

Full daintily bedone. 

p 

He had a sarke of silk 

About his middle meet; 
And thus, with seemely curtesy. 

He did King Arthur greet. 

" God speed thee, brave King Arthur, 
Thus feasting in thy bowre ; 

And Guenever thy goodly queen. 
That fair and peerlesae flowre. 



" Ye gallant lords, and lordings, 
I wish you all Uke heed. 

Lest, what you deem a blooming 
Should prove a cankred weed. 

Then straitway from his bosome 
A little walid he drew ; 

And with it eke a mantle 
Of wondrous shape and hew. 
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'* Now hare tboa b«re, King AitKur, 

Have this liere of mee, 
And give unto thy comely queen, 

All-shapen as yon see. 

" No wife it shall become, 

That once hath been to blame." 

Then erery knieht in Arthur's court 
Slye glaunced at his dame. 

And first came Lady Gueneyer, 

The mantle she must uye, 
This dame, she was new-fangled. 

And of a roving eye. 

When she bad tane the mantle, 

And all was with it cladde, 
From top to toe it sbiver'd down, 

As tho' with sheers beshradde. 

One while it was too long, 

Another while too short, 
And wrinkled on her shoulders 

In most unseemly sort, 

Now screen, now red it seemed, 

Then all of sable hue. 
"^'Beshrew me quoth King Arthur, 

I think thou beest not true." 

Down she threw the mantle, 

Ne longer would not stay ; 
But storming like a fury, 

To her chamber flung away. 

She curst the whoreson weaver. 
That had the mantle wrought : 

And doubly curst the froward impe. 
Who thither had.it brought. 

"I had rather live in deserts 
Beneath the green-wood tree : 

Than here, base king, among thy groomee, 
The sport of them and thee.'' 
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Sir Kay calVd forth his lady, 
And bade her to come near : 

*' Yet dame if thou be guilty, 
I pray thee now forbear. 
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This lady, pertly g^gling. 
With forwara step came on. 

And boldly to the little boy 
With fearless &ce is gone. 

When she had tane the mantle. 

With purpose for to wear : 
It shrunk up to her shoulder, 
" And left her b**8ide bare. 

Then every merry knight. 
That was in Arthur*s court, 

Gib'd and laught, and flouted. 
To see that pleasant sport 

Downe she threw the mantle. 
No longer bold or gay, 

Bat with a face all pale and wan, 
To her chamber slunk away. 
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Then forth came an old kniffht, 

A patterinff o'er his creea ; 
And proffered to the little boy 

Five nobles to his meed ; 

" And all the time of Christmass 
Plumb-porridge shall be thine. 

If thou wilt let my lady fair 
Within the mantle snine.'^ 

A saint his lady seemed. 

With step demure and slow. 
And gravely to the mantle 

With mincing pace doth goe. 

When she the same had taken, 

That was so fine and thin 
It shrivell'd all about her, 

And show'd her dainty skin 

Ah ! little did her mincing. 

Or his long prayers bestead ; 
She had no more hung on her. 

Than a tassel and a thread. 

Down she threwe the mantle, 
. With terror and dismay. 
And, with a face of scarlet. 
To her chamber hyed away. 

Sir Cradock call'd his lady. 
And bade her to come neare , 

" Come win this mantle, lady. 
And do me credit here. 

** Come win this mantle, lady, 

For now it shall be thine, 
If thou hast never done amiss, 

Sith first I made, thee mine." 

The lady gently blushing, 

With modest grace came on, 
And now to trye the wondrous charm 

Courageously is gone. 

When she had tane the mantle. 

And put it on her backe. 
About tne hem it seemed 

To wrinkle and to cracke. 

" Lye still," shoe cryed, " mantle ! 

And shame me not for nought, 
I'll freely own whate'er amiss. 

Or blameful I have wrought. 

" Once I kist Sir Cradocke 
Beneathe the green wood tree : 

Once I kist Sir Cradocke's mouth 
Before he married mee." 

When thus she had her shriven, 
And her worst fault had told, 

The mantle soon became her 
Right comely as it shold. 

Most rich and fiur of colour, 
Like gold it glittering shone . 

And much the knights in Arthur's court 
Admir'd her every one. 
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Then towards King Artfaoi^B table 

The boy he tum'd his eve : 
Where stood a boar's head garnished 

With bajes and rosemaiye. 

When thrice he o*er the boar's bead 145 

His little wand had drawne. 
Quoth he, " There's never a cuckold's knife 

Can carve this head of brawne." 

Then some their whittles nibbed 

On whetstone, and on hone : 150 

Some threwe them under the table, 

And swore that they had none. 

Sir Cradock had a little knife, 

Of steel and iron made ; 
And in an instant thro' the skull 155 

He thrust the shining blade 

He thrust the shining blade 

Full easily and fast ; 
And every knight in Arthurs court 

A mossel had to taste, 160 

The boy brought forth a home. 

All golden was the rim : 
Said he, " No cuckolde ever can 

Set mouth unto the brim. 

" No cuckold can this little home 165 

Lift fairiy to his head ; 
But or on uiis, or diat side, 

He shall the liquor shed." 

Some shed it on their shoulder, 

Some shed it on their thigh ; 170 

And hee that could not hit his mouth. 

Was sure to hit his eye. 

Thus be, that was a cuckold. 

Was known of every man : 
But Cradock liAed easily, 175 

And wan the golden can. 

Thus boar*s head, bom and mantle. 

Were this fair couple's meed : 
And all such constant lovers, 

God send them well to speed. 180 

Then down in raffe came Guenever, 

And thus could spightful say, 
'* Sir Cradock's wife most wrongfully 

Hath borne the prize away. 



'* See yonder shameless woman, 185 

That makes herselfe so clean : 
Yet from h^ pillow taken 

Thrice five gallants have been. 

" Priests, clarkes, and wedded men. 

Have her lewd pillow prest : 190 

Yet she the wondorous prize forsooth 

Must beare from all the rest." 



Then bespake the little boy. 

Who had the same in hold : 
" Chastize thy wife. King Arthur, 193 

Of speech she is too bold : 



" Of speech she is too bold. 

Of carriage all too free ; 
Sir king, she hath within thy hall 

A cuckold made of thee. fOO 



" All frolick light and wanton 
She hath her carriage borne : 

And given thee for a Idngly crown 
To wear a cuckold's home." 



*«* The Rev. Evan Evans, editor of the Speci- 
mens of Welsh Poetry, 4to, afllrmed that the stoij 
of the " Boy and the Mantle," is taken from what u 
related in some of the old Welsh MSS, of Tegan 
Earfron, one of King Arthur's mistresses. She is 
said to have possesMd a mantle that would not fit 
any immodest or incontinent woman ; this (which 
the old writers say, was reckoned among the curio- 
sities of Britain) is frequently alluded^ to by the oki 
Welsh Bards. 

Carleilb, so often mentioned in the Ballads of 
King Arthur, the editor once thought might probably 
be a corruption of CaeroLbon, an ancient British 
rity on the river Uske. in Monmonthshire, which 
was one of the places of King Arthurs chief residence; 
but he is now convinced that it ia no other than 
Carlisle, in Cumberland ; the old English Minstrels, 
being most of them Northern m«a, naturally repre- 
sented the Hero of Rom)mce as residing in the 
North : and many of the places m«ition^ in the 
Old Ballads are still to be found there ; as Tmne- 
WadUng, &o. 

Near Penrith is still seen a large ctrde, sur- 
rounded by a mound of earth, which retains the 
name of Arthur's Round Table. 



XIX. 



THE ANCIENT FRAGMENT OF THE MARRIAGE OF SIR GAWAINE. 



The Second Poem in the third Series, intitled " The 
Marriage of Sir Gawaine, having been offered to the 
Reader with larse conjectural Supplements and Cor- 
rections, the old Fragment itself is here literally, 
and exactly printed from the Editor's folio MS. 



with all its defects, inaccuracies, and errata ; that 
such austere Antiquaries as complain that the ancient 
copies have not been always rigidly adhered to may 
see how unfit for publication many of the pieces 
would have been if all the blunders, comiptiQiiSy and 
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noDMnae of iUitante R«eiten and Tranaeriben had 
been anperadtioualj retained, without aome attempt 
to correct and amend them. 

Thia Ballad had most unfortanately aofiered by 
haying half of eyery leaf in this part of the MS. torn 
awi^ ; and, aa about nine ataniaa generallv occur 
in the half-page now remaining, it is concluded that 
the other half contained neariy the aune number of 



KmGB Arthur liuea in merry Carleile 
and seemely is to see 
and there he hath wth him Queene Genev' 
yt bride ao bright of blee 

And there he hath wth him Queene Generer 

yt bride soe bright in bower 

& all his barons about him stoode 

yt were both stiffe and stowre 



The K. kept a royall Christmaaae 
of mirth & great honor 
■ > when . . 

[About Nin» Stafuaa wanting.'] 
And bring me word what thing it is 
ye a woman most desire 
this shalbe thy ransome Arthur he sayes 
for lie bane noe other hier 



K. Arthur then held rp his hand 
according thene as was the law 
he tooke hia leaue of the baron there 
and homword can he draw 



And when he came to Merry Carlile 

to his chamber he is gone 

And ther came to him his Coien Sr Gawaine 

as he did make his mone 



And there came to him his Coaen Sr Gawaine* 
yt was a curteous knight 
why sigh yon soe sore mckle Arthur he said 
or who hath done the rnright 



O PCBoe o peace thou gentle Gawaine 
yt nire may thee be fiUl 
for if thou knew my sighing soe deepe 
thou wold not meruaHe att all 



Ffor when I came to teame wadling 
a bold barron there I fimd 
wth • great clob rpon his backe 
stisnding stiffe &c strong 



And he ssked me wether I wold 6ght 
or frombim I shold be gone 
o t else I must him a ransome pay 
& soe dep't him from 



To fight wth bim I saw noe cause 
me thought it was not meet 
for he was stiffe & strong wth all 
his strokes were nothing sweete 



Tberfor this is my ransome Gawaine 
I oo^t to him to pay 
I must come againe as I am awome 
Tpon the Newyeers day 



And I must bring him word what thing it is 

[About Nim SUuuat wanting.] 



Then King Arthur drest him for to ryde 
in one soe rich array 
towards the foresaid Teame wadling 
yt be might keepe his day 



And aa he rode over a more 
bee see a lady where shee sate 
betwixt an oke and a greene hollen 
ahe waa dadd in red scarlett 



Then there as ahold have stood her mouth 

then there waa sett her eye 

the other was in her forhead fast 

the way that she might see 



Her nose was crooked & tumd outward 
her mouth stood foule a wrv 
a worse formed ladv thee snee was 
neuerman saw wth his eye 



To halch vpon him k. Arthur 
this lady was full &ine 
but k. Arthur had forgott his lesson 
what he should say againe 



What knight art thou the lady sayd 
that wilt not speake tome 
of me thou nothing dismayd 
tho I be vgly to see 



for I haue hatched yov courteouslye 
& yoa will not me againe 
yett I may happen Sr knight shee said 
to ease thee of thy paine 



Giue thou ease me lady he said 

or helpe me any thing 

thou snalt haue gentle Gawaine my cozen 

& marry him wth a ring 



Why if I helpe thee not thou noble k. Arthur 
of thy owne hearts desiringe 

of gentle Gawaine 

[About Nine Sianxas wanting.] 



And when he came to the teame wadling 
the baron there cold he srinde * 
wth a great weapon on his backe 
standing stiffe U stronge 



And then he tooke k. Arthurs letters in his hands 
& away he cold them fling 
& then he puld out a good browne sword 
& cryd himselfe a k. 



And he sa^d I haue thee & and thy land Arthur 

to doe as it pleaseth me 

for this is not thy ransome sure 

therfore yeeld thee to me 



And then bespoke him noble Arthur 
& bade him hold his bands 
& give me leave to speake my mind 
in defence of all my land 
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the * said as I came orer a Mora 
I see a lady vrhere shee sate 
betweene an oke & a green faoUen 
ahee was clad in red scarlette 



And she says a woman will haae ber will 
& this is all her cheef desire 
doe me right as thou art a baron of sckiU 
this is thy xansome & all thy hyer 



He sayes an early rengeanqe light on her 
ahe walkes on yonder more 
it was my sister that told thee this 
she is a miaahappen bore 



But beer He make mine ayow to god 
to do her an euill tume 
for an euer I may thate fowle theefe get 
in a fyer I will her borne 



[About Nim Stanxat toanting.'] 



THE SECOND PART. 



Sir Lancelott & sr Steven bold 
they rode wUi them that day 
ana the formost of the company 
there rode Ae steward Kay 



Soe did Sr Banier £c Sr Bore 
Sr Garrett wth them so gay 
soe did Sr Tristeram yt gentle kt 
to the forrest fresh & gay 



And when he came to the greene forrest 
yndemeath a greene holly tree 
their sate that lady in red scarlet 
yc ynseemly was to see 



Sr Kay beheld this Ladys face 
& looked vppon her suire 
whosoeuer kisses this ladj he sayes 
of his kisse he stands in reare 



Sr Kay beheld the lady againe 
& looked ypon her snout 
whosoeuer kisses this lady he saies 
of his kisse he stands in doubt 



Peace coz. Kay then said Sr Gawaioe 
amend thee of thy life 
for there is a knight amongst us all 
yt must marry her to his wife 



What wedd her to wifie then said Sr Kay 

in the diuells name anon 

gett me a wifie where ere I may 

for I had rather be slaine 



Then soome tooke vp their hawkes in hast 
& some tooke yp their hounds 
£c some sware they wold not marry her 
for Citty nor for towne 



And then be spake him noble k. Arthur 

& sware there by this day 

for a litle foule sight & misliking 

[il6out Ning Stanzas wanting."] 



Then thee mad choose the^gentlb Gswaino 
truth as I doe say 

wether thou wilt haue me in this liknease 
in the night or else in the day 



And then bespake him* Gentle Gawain* 
wth one soe mild of moode 
sayes well I know what I wold say 
god grant it may be good 

To haue thee fowle in the night 
when I wth thee shold play 
yet I had rather if I mi^ht 
nane thee fowle in the oay 



What when Lords goe wth ther seires* shee said 
both to the Ale and wine 
alas then I must hyde my selfe 
I must not goe withinne 



And then bespake him gentle gawaine . 
aaid Lady thats but a skill 
And because thou art my owne lady 
thou shalt haue all thy will 



Then she said blesed be thou gentle Gawaine 

this day yt I thee see 

for as thou see me att this time 

from hencforth I wilbe 



My fiither was an old knight 
& yett it chanced soe 
that he marryed a younge lady 
yt brought me to this woe 



• Sic MS. 



Shee witched me being a faire young Lady 
to the greene forrest to dwell 
& there I must ]fralke in womans liknease 
most like a feeind of hell 



She witched my brother to a Carlist B . . . . 
[About Nine Stanuu wanting.] 

that looked soe foule & that was wont 
on the wild more to goe 



Come kisse h^ Brother Kay then said Sr GawRtne 

& amend the of thy liffe 

I sweare this is the same lady 

yt 1 marryed to my wiffe. 



Sr Kay kissed that lady bright 
standing ypon his ffeete 
he swore as he was trew knight 
the spice was neuer so aweete 



Well Coz. Gawaine says Sr Kay 

thy chance is Allien arright 

for thou hast gotten one of the fairest maids 

I euer saw wth my sight 



It is my fortune said Sr Gawaine 
for my Vnckle Arthurs sake 
I am ff lad as grasse wold be of raine 
grreat Joy that I may take 



• Sk in IIS. pro^Wrvf, L e. Matn. 
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Sr Ottwiin* tooke tht lady bj tlM one 
Sr Kay tooke her by the tother 
they led her straiKht to k. Arthur 
aa uiey were brother £c brother 



K. Arthur welcomed them there all 
Ac 8oe did lady Geneuer his queene 
wth all the knights of the round table 
most seemly to be seene 



K. Arthur beheld that lady fiure 
that wis ao £u» U bright 



he thanked christ in trinity 

for Sr Gawaine that gentle knight 



Soe did the knights both more and lease 
reioyced all that day 
for the good chance yt hapened was 
to Sr Gawaine & his lady gay. Ffinis 



In the Fac Simile Copies, after all the care which 
has been taken, it is rery possible that a redundant 
€, &C. may have been adided or omitted. 



THE HERMIT OF WARKWORTH. 



This BaDad, together with that already printed, 
intitled "The Friar of Ordera Gray/' forming what 
may be considered the whole of Bishop Perey*s origi- 
nal compositions, is here appended as a neoessaiy ad- 
dition to the foregoing collection. 

RT I. 

Dabk was the night, and wild the storm. 

And loud the torrent's rosr ; 
And loud the sea was heard to dash 

Against the distant shore. 

Musinff on man's weak hapless state. 

The lonely Hermit lay ] 
When, lo ! ne heard a female voice 

Lamoit in sore dismay. 

With hospitable haste he rose. 

And wak'd his sleeping fire ; 
And snatching up a lighted brard, 

Forth hied the rer'rend aire. 

AU sad beneath a neighbouring tree 

A beauteous maid he found, 
Who beat her breast, and with her tears 

Bedew'd the mossy ground. 

'• O weep not, lady, weep not so ; 

Nor let Tain fears alarm ; 
My little cell shall shelter thee. 

And keep thee safe from harm." 

" It is not for myself I weep, 

Nor for mvseif I fear ; 
But for my dear and only friend, 

Who lately left me here : 

" And while some sheltering bower he sought 

Within this lonely wood. 
Ah ! sore I fear his wandering feet 

Hare alipt in yonder flood.^' 
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" O ! trust in HeeTen," the Hermit said, 

•* And to my cell repair ! 
Doubt not but I shall find thy friend, 

Aud ease thee of thy care.'^ 



Then climbing up his rocky stairs, 

Hescalea the cliff so bigli ; 
And calls aloud, and wares his light 

To guide the stranger's eye. 

Amonr the thickets long he winds, 

With careful steps and alow : 
At length a voice retum'd his call. 

Quick answering from below : 

" O tell me, fiither, tell me true. 

If you have chanc'd to see 
A gentle maid, I lately left 

Beneath aome neignbouring tree : 

*' But either I have lost the place. 

Or ahe hath gone astray : 
And much I fear this fatal stream 

Hath snatch'd her hence away." 

" Praise Heaven, my aon," the Hermit sud ; 

The lady's safe and weU :" 
And soon he join'd the wandering 3routh, 
And brought him to his cell. 

Then well was seen, these gentle friends. 

They lov'd each other dear : 
The youth he press'd her to his heart ; 

Th9 maid lei fidl a tear. 

Ah ! se1d(»n had their host, I ween. 

Beheld so sweet a pair : 
The youth was tall, with manly bloom ; 

She, Blender, soft, and fidr. 

The youth was clad in forest green. 

With bugle-horn so bright : 
She in a silken robe and scarf, 

Snatch'd up in hasty flight 

" Sit down, my children," says the ssgp ; 

" Sweet rest your limbs require :" 
Hien heaps fresh fuel on the hearth. 

And mends his little fire. 
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" Partake," lie aaid, " my simple store. 

Dried firuits, and milk, and curds ;" 
And spreading all upon the board. 

Invites with kindly words. 

" Thanks, father, for thy bonnteous fare '" 

The youthful couple say : 
Then freely ate, and made good cheer. 

And talk'd their cares away. 

*' Now say, my children, (for perchance 

My counsel may avail). 
What strange adventure brought you here 

Within this lonely dale 1" 

" First tell me, father," said the youth, 
" (Nor blame mine eager tongue), 

What town is nearl What lands are these ? 
And to what lord belong Y* 

" Alas ! my son," the Hermit said, 

" Why do I live to say. 
The rightful lord of these domains 

Is banish'd far away 1 

" Ten winters now have shed their snows 

On this my lowly hall, 
Since valiant Hotspur (so the North 

Our youthful lord did caU) 

" Against Fourth Heniy Bolingbroke 

Led up his northern powers. 
And, stoutly fighting, lost his life 

Near proud Salopians towers. 

" One son he left, a lovely boy. 

His country's hope and heir ; 
And, oh ! to save hun from his foes 

It was his grandsire's care. 

" In Scotland safe he plac'd the child 

Beyond the reach of strife. 
Nor long before the brave old Earl 

At Braham lost his life. 

" And now the Percy name, so long 

Our northern pride and boast. 
Lies hid, alas ! beneath a cloud ; 

Their honours reft and lost. 

* No chieftain of that noble house 

Now leads our youth to arms ; 
The bordering Scots despoil our fields. 

And ravage all our farms. 

" Their halls and castles, once so fair. 

Now moulder in decay ; 
Proud strangers now usurp their lands. 

And bear their wealth away. 

" Nor far from hence, where yon full stream 

Runs winding down the lea. 
Fair Warkworth lifts her lofty towers. 

And overlooks the sea. 

" Those towers, alas \ now lie forlorn. 
With noisome weeds o'erspread, 

Where feasted lords and courtly dames. 
And where the poor were fed. 



" Meantime hr off, 'nud Scottish hills. 

The Percy lives unknown : 
On strangers' bounty be depends. 

And may not claim his own. 

" O might I with these aged eyes 

But live to see him here. 
Then should my soul depul in bliss !" — 

He said, and dropt a tear. 

" And is the Percy still so Iov*d 

Of all his friends and thee? 
Then, bless me, father," said the youth, 

" For I, thy guest, am he." 

Silent he gaz'd, then tum'd aside • 

To wipe the tears he shed ; 
And lifting up his hands and eyes, 

Pour'd blessings on his head : 

" Welcome, our dear and mnch-lov*d lord. 
Thy country's hope and care : 

But who may this young lady be. 
That is 60 wondrous niir ?" 

" Now, father ! listen to my tale. 
And thou sbalt know the truth : 

And let thy si^ advice direct 
My inezperienc'd youth. 

" In Scotland I've been nobly bred 

Beneath the Regent's* Imnd, 
In feats of arms, and every lore 

To fit me for command. 

" With fond impatience long I bum'd 

My native land to see : 
At length I won my guardian friend 

To yield that boon to me. 

" Then up and down in hunter's garb 

I wander'd as in chase, 
Till in the noble Neville'sf house 

I gain'd a hunter's place. 

" Some time with him I liv'd unknown. 

Till I'd the hap so rare 
To please this young and gentle dame. 

That Baron's daughter fair." 

" Now, Percy," said the blushing maid, 

" The truth I must reveal ; 
Souls great and generous, like to thine. 

Their noble deeds conceal. 

" It happen'd on a summer's day. 

Led by the fragant breeze, 
I wander'd forth to take the air 

Among the green-wood trees. 

" Sudden a band of rugged Scots, 

That near in ambush lay. 
Moss-troopers from the border-side. 

There seiz'd me for their prey. 



* Robert Stnart, Dakc of Altaoy. S«e the 
of Fordon's Scod-CbroDicoo, cap. IS, cap. SS, &c. 

t Ralpb Neville, first Rari of WetUnoreland, who chiefly 
resided at hit two caitles of Brancepctb, and Raby, both ie 
the Blahoprick of Darham. 
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" Mj shrieks had sll heAi spent in Tsin ; 

But Hearen, that saw my nief. 
Brought this brare youth wiUun my call, 

Who flew to my relief. 

" With nothing but his hunting spear, , 

And dagger in his hand. 
He sprung like lightning on my foes. 

And caus*d them soon to stand. 

" He fought till more assistance came : 

The Scots were overthrown ; 
Thus freed me, captire, from their bands. 

To make me more his own." 

" O happy day !" the youth replied : 
" Blest were the wounds I bear ! 

From that fond hour she deign'd to smUe, 
And listen to my prayer. 

'* And when she knew my nsme and birth, 

She Tow'd to be my bride ; 
But oh ! we fear'd (alas, the while !) 

Her princely mother's pride : 

" Sister of haughty Bolingbroke*, 

Our house's ancient foe. 
To me, I thought, a banish'd wight. 

Could ne'er such hyour shew. 

" Despairing then to gain consent. 

At length to fly wiUi me 
I won this lorely timorous maid ; 

To Scotland bound are we. 

" This erening, as the night drew on. 

Fearing we were pursued, 
We tum*d adown the right-hand path. 

And gain'd this lonely wood : 

" Then lighting from our weary steeds 

To shun the pelting shower. 
We met thy kind coaductinr hand. 

And reach'd this friendly bower." 

" Now rest ye both," the Hermit said ; 

" Awhile your cares forego : 
Nor, Lady* acorn my humble bed : 

—We'll pass the night belowt." 

rrr u. 

Lovely smil'd theblushing mom. 

And erery storm was fled : 
But lovelier far, with 'sweeter smile. 

Fair Eleanor left her bed. 

She found her Henry all alone. 
And cheer'd him with her sight ; 

The youth consulting with his friend 
Had wateh'd the hvelong night. 



* Joan, ConoteM of WcBtoioreUnd, mother of the yoqaf 
lady, WM dMghter of Joha of Ganal, and half aiiler of Kins 
Henry IV. • 

f Adjoining to the cliff which contains the Chapel of the 
Hermiuge, are the remains of a imall baildlng, in which 
the Hennit dweic This consisted of one lower apartment, 
with a Uttie bedchamber over it, and is now In rains ; 
whereas the Chapel, cat in the soHd rock, is tiill very Intira 
and perisct. 



What sweet surprise o'erpower'd her breast ! 

Her cheek what blushes dyed. 
When fondly he besought her there 

To yield to be his bride ! — 

" Within this lonely hermita|fe 

There is a chapel meet : 
Then grant, dear maid, my fond request. 

And make my bliss complete." 

" O Henxy, when thou deign'st to sue. 

Can I thy suit withstand ? 
When thou, lov'd youth, hast won my heart, 

Can I refuse my hand? 

" For thee I left a father's smiles. 

And mother's tender care ; 
And whether weal or woe betide. 

Thy lot I mean to share." 

" And wilt thou then, O generous maid ! 

Such matchless favour show. 
To share with me, a banish'd wight. 

My peril, pain, or woe? 

" Now Heaven, I trust, hath joys in store 

To crown thy constant breast : 
For know, fond hope assures my heart 

That we shall soon be blest. 

" Not far from hence stands Coquet Isle * 

Surrounded by the sea ; 
There dwells a holy friar, well known 

To all thy friencu and thee ; 

" Tis Father Bernard, so rever'd 

For every worthy deed ; 
To Rabv Castle he shaU go. 

And tor us kindly plead. 

*' To fetch this good and holy man 

Our reverend host ik gone ; 
And soon, I trust, his pious hands 

Will join us both in one." 

Thus they in sweet and tender talk 

The lingering hours beguile : 
At length they see the hoary sage ' 

Come from the neighbouring isle. 

With pious joy and wonder miz'd 

He ffreets the noble pair. 
And glad consents to join their hands 

With many a fervent prayer. 

Then strait to Baby's distant walls 

He kindly wends lus way : 
Meantime in love and dalliance sweet 

They spend the livelong day. 

And now, attended by their host. 

The Hermitage they view'd, 
Deep-hewn within a craggy cliff. 

And overhung with wood. 



« In the little Island of Coqoet, near Warkworth, are siUl 
seen the mies of a cell, which belonged to the Benedictine 
monks of Tinemoath- Abbey. 
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And near a flight of shapely steps, 

All cut with nicest skill. 
And piercing through a stony arch. 

Ran winding up the hill : 

There deck'd with many a flower and herb 

His little garden stands ; 
With fruitful trees in shady rows, 

All planted by his hands. 

Then, sooop*d within the solid rock. 
Three sacred vaults he shows : 

The chief, a chapel, neatly arch'd, 
On branching columns rose. 

Each proper ornament was there,' 

That should a chapel grace ; 
The lattice for confession fram*d,' 

And holy-water vase. 

O'er either door a sacred text 

Invites to godly fear ; 
And in a little scutcheon hung 

"The cross, and crown, and spear. 

Up to the altar*s ample breadth 

Two easy steps ascend ; 
And near, a glimmering solemn li^t 

Two well-wrought windows lend. 

Beside the altar rose a tomb 

All in the living stone ; 
On which a young and beauteous maid 

In goodly sculpture shone. 

A kneeline angel, fairly canr'd, 
Lean'd hovering o'er her breast; 

A weeping warrior at her feet ; 
And near to these her crest*. 

The clift, the vault, but chief the tomb, 

Attract the wondering (>air : 
Eager they ask, ** What hapless dame 

Lies sculptur*d here so mir?" 

The Hermit sigh'd, the Hermit wept. 
For sorrow scarce could speak : 

At length he wip'd the trickhng tears 
That all bedew'd his cheek. 



i) 



" Alas ! my children, human life 

Is but a vale of woe ; 
And very mournful is the tale 

Which ye so fain would know !" 

THE HERMIT'S TALE. ^ 

Young lord, thy grandsire had a friend 

In days of youthful fame ; 
Yon distant hills were his domains. 

Sir Bertram was his name. 

Where'er the noble Percy fought. 

His friend was at his side ; 
And many a skirmish with the Scots 

Their early valour tried. 

• This b a BoU's Head, the erect of the Widdrington f«- 
nUy. All the flcores, Stc. here deicribed we ttiU viuble, 
only loroewhat effaced with length of time. 



Young Bertram lov'dT a beonteous maid. 

As fair as fair might be ; 
The dew-drop on the lily's cheek 

Was not so fair as she. 

Fair Widdrington the maiden's name. 
Yon towers her dwelling-place* ; 

Her sire an old Northumbrian chief. 
Devoted to thy race. 

Many a lord, and many a knight. 

To this fair damsel came ; 
But Bertram was her only choice ; 

For him she felt a flame. 

Lord Percy pleaded for his friend, 

Her father soon consents ; 
None but the beauteous maid herself 

His wishes now prevents. 

But she, with studied fond delays. 

Defers the blissful hour ; 
And loves to try his constancy. 

And prove her maiden power. 

" That heart," she said, " is lightly priz'd. 

Which is too lightly won ; 
And long shall rue that easy maid 

Who yields her love too soon." 

Lord Percy made a solemn feast 

In Alnwick's princely hall ; 
And there came lords, and there came knights. 

His chiefs and barons all. 

With wassail, mirth, and revelry. 

The castle rang around : 
Lord Percy call'd for song and harp. 

And pipes of martial sound. 

The minstrels of thy noble house. 

All clad in robes of blue, 
With silver crescents on their arms. 

Attend in order due. 

The great achievements of thy race 
They sung : their high coinmsnd : 

How valiant Mainfred o'er the sees* 
First led his northern band f. 

Brave Galfred next to Normandy 

With venturous Rollo came ; 
And, from his Norman castles won, 

Assum'd the Percy name ^ 

They sung how in the Conqueror's fleet 
Lord William shipp'd his powers. 

And gain'd a fair young Saxon bride 
With all her lands snd towers $. 



• WkldrlagtoD Caitleto about Ave miles toalh of Wark- 
worth. 

t See Dagdale*! Baronetage, p. MQ, Ac. 

* In Lower Normandy arc three places of the name «f 
Percy : whence the family took the •omarae oi De Perry. 

i WUliam de Percy (Afth In descent from GalfRd «r 
Geffery de Per^, wwo/ Mainfred) aaaistcd in theconqnnC 
of England, and had given him the large puseawlnwi, in 
Yorkihire, of Emma de Porte (so the Nonnnn wrficn 
name her), whose father, a neat Saxon lonl,had heen alaia 
lighting ak>nff with fiaiold. This yonag lady» Wiilam 
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Then joume^rinf: to the Holy Land, 

There bravely fought and died ; 
But first the aiiver creecent won. 

Some paynim Soldan*8 pride. 

Thev sung how Agnee^ heanteons heir, 

Tlie Queen's own brother wed. 
Lord Josceline, sprung from Charlemagne, 

In princely Brabant bred * ; 

How he the Peivy name revi^'d. 

And bow his noble line, 
Still foremost in their country's cause, 

With godlike ardour shine. 

With loud acclaims the list'ning crowd 

Applaud the master's song. 
And deeds of arms and war became 

The theme of erery tongue. 

Now high heroic acts they tell, 

Their perils past recall : 
When, lo ! a damsel young and hiv 

Stepp'd forward through the hall. 

She Bertnun courteously address'd ; 

And, kneeling on her knee, — 
" Sir knight, the lady of thy love 

Hath sent this gift to thee." 

Then forth she drew a glittering helm. 

Well plaited many a fold ; 
The casque was wroui^ht of tempered steel. 

The crest of bumish'd gold. 

" Sir knight, thy lady sends thee this. 

And yields to be thy bride, 
When thou hast proy d this maiden gift 

Where sharpest blows are tried.** 

Young Bertram took the shining helm. 

And thrice he kiss'd the same : 
" Trust me. I'll prove this precious casque 

With deeds of noblest fame." 

Lord Percy, snd his Barons bold. 

Then fix upon a day 
To scour the marches, late opprest. 

And Scottish wrongs repay. 

The knights assembled on the hills 

A thousand horse or more : 
Brave Widdrington, though sunk in years. 

The Percy standard bore. 

Tweed's limpid current soon they pass. 

And range the borders round : 
Down the green slopes of Tiviotdale 

llteir bugle-horns resound. 

final a principle of bononr and ccncrcwlty, married : for 
having had all her lands bestowed upon him by the Con- 
qneror," he (to vie the words uf the old Whitby Chronicle) 
wedded hyr that was very beire to tliem, ta discharging 
of his conscience." See HarL MSS. fiOtt (30). He died at 
Monntjoy, near Jemsalem, in the first cnisade. 

* Agnes de Percy, sole heiress of her honae, married Jos- 
celine de Loavaine, yonngest M>n of Godftry Barbatns, 
Dnkeof Bral»aDt, and brother of QoecB Adelisa. second Wife 
of King Henry I. He toolc the name of Percy, and was 
ancestor of die earis of Nonhnmberland. His son, lord 
Richard de Percy, was one of the tweiity-sLx baroai chosen 
to sfo the Magna CliarU duly observed. 



As when a lion in his den 
Hath heard the hunters' cries, 

And rushes forth to meet his foes ; 
So did the Douglas rise. 

Attendant on their chief's command 

A thousand warriors wait : 
And now the fatal hour drew on 

Of cruel keen debate. 

A chosen troop of Sottish youths 

Advance before the rest ; 
Lord Percy mark'd their gallant mien. 

And thus his friend address'd : 

" Now, Bertram, prove thy lady's helm, 

Attack yon forward band ; 
Dead or alive 111 rescue thee. 

Or perish by their hand." 

Young Bertram bow'd. with glad assent 
And spurr'd his eager steed, 

And calling on his lady's name, 
Rush'd forth with whirlwind speed. 

As when a grove of sapling oaks 

The livid lightning rends ; 
So fiercely 'mid the opposing ranks 

Sir Bertram's swoiti descends. 

This way and that he drives the steel, 
And keenly pierces through ; 

And many t taU and comely knight 
With ftirious force he slew. 

Now closing fast on every side. 
They hem Sir Bertram round : 

But dauntless he repels their rage, 
And deals forth many a wound. 

The vigour of bis single arm 
Had well nigh won the field ; 

When ponderous fell a Scottish aze, 
And clave his lifted shield. 

Another blow his temples took, 

And reft his helm in twain ; 
That beauteous helm, his lady's gift ! 

His blood bedew'd the plain. 

Lord Percy saw his champion fall 
Amid th' unequal fight; 
And now, my noble friends," he said. 
Let's save this gallant knight." 



<f 



Then rushing in, with stretch'd-out shield, 

He o'er the warrior hung. 
As some fierce eagle spreads her wing 

To guard her ciillow young. 

Three times they strove to seize their prey. 
Three times they quick retire : 

What force could stand his furious strokes. 
Or meet his martial fire ? 

Now gathering round on every part 

The battle rag'd amain ; 
And many a lady wept her lord. 

That hour untimely slain* 
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Percy and Douglas, groat in arms. 

There all their coarage show'd ; 
And all the field was strew'd with dead, 

And all with crimson flow'd. 

At length the glory of the day 

The Scots reluctant yield. 
And, after wondrous valour shown. 

They slowly quit the field. 

All pale, extended on their shields, 

And* weltering in his gore. 
Lord Percy's knights their bleeding friend 

To Wark's fair castle bore *. 

" Well hast thou eam'd my daughter*s loye," 

Her father kindly said ; 
" And she herself shall dress thy wounds, 

And tend thee in thy bed." 

A message went \ no daughter came. 

Fair Isabel ne'er appears ; 
" Beshrew me," said the aged chief, 

** Young maidens have their fears. 

" Cheer up, my son, thou shalt her see. 

So soon as thou canst ride ; 
And she shall nurse thee in her bower. 

And she shall be thy bride." 

Sir Bertram at her name reviv'd, 

He bless'd the soothing sound ; 
Fond hope supplied the nurse's care. 

And heal'd his ghastly wound. 

rrr in. 

One early mom, while dewy drops 

Hung trembling on the tree, 
Sir Bertram from his sick-bed rose ; 

His bride he would go see. 

A brother he had in prime of youth. 

Of courage firm and keen ; 
And he would 'tend him on the way. 

Because his wounds were green. 

All day o*er moss and moor they rode. 

By many a lonely tower ; 
And 'twas the dew-fall of the night 

Ere they drew near her bower. 

Most drear and dark the castle seem'd. 

That wont to shine so bright ; 
And long and loud Sir Bertram call'd 

Ere he beheld a light. 

At length her aged nurse arose, ' 

With voice so shrill and clear, — 
'* What wight is this, that calls so loud. 

And knocks so boldly here?" 

" Tis Bertram caDs, thy lady's love. 

Come from his bed oi care : 
All day I've ridden o'er moor and moss 

To see thy lady fair." 

* Wark Cattle, a fortreia belooging to the English, aDd 
4>f great note In andeat timet, stood on the aonthern banks 
of the River Tweed, a little to the east of Tiviotdale, and 
not far ftora Kelso. It is now entirely destroyed. 



" Now out, alas!" she londly shriek'd ; 

*< Alas ! how<may this bel 
For six long dajB are gone and past 

Since she set out to thee." 

Sad terror seis'd Sir Bertram's heart. 

And ready was he to fall ; 
When now the drawbridge was let down. 

And gates were opened all. 

" Six days, young knight, are past and gone. 

Since she set out to thee ; 
And sure, if no sad harm had happ'd. 

Long since thou wouldst her see. 



« 



For when she heard thy grievons chane». 
She tore her hair, and cried, 
Alas ! I've slain the comeliest knight. 
All through my folly and pride ! 



(« 
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' And now to atone for my sad fimlc 
And his dear health regam, 
I'll go myself, and nurse my love. 
And soothe his bed of pain.' 

" Then mounted she her milk-white itMd 

One mom at break of day ; 
And two tall yeomen went with her. 

To guard her on the way." 

Sad terror smote Sir Bertram's heart,' 
And grief o'erwhelm'd his mind : 
Trast me" said he, " I ne'er wiU rest 
TUl I thy lady find." 



That night be spent in sorrow and 
And with sad-boding heart 

Or ever the dawning of the day 
His brother and he deparL 



'* Now, brother, well oar ways divide. 

O'er Scottish hills to range ; 
Do thou go north, and I'll go weat , 

And all our dress well change. 

" Some Scottish earie hath seii'd my love. 

And borne her to his den ; 
And ne'er wiU I tread English gnmild 

Till she's reetor'd again." 

The brothers stxaifl:ht their padia divide. 

O'er Scottish hills to range ^ 
And hide themselves in quaint disguise. 

And oh their dress they change; 

Sir Bertram, clad in gown of grey. 

Most like a palmer poor. 
To halls and castles wanders round. 

And begs from door to door. 

Sometimes a minstrel's garb he wears. 
With pipe so sweet and shrill ; 

And wends to every tower and town. 
O'er every dale and hilL 

One day as he sat under a thom. 

All sunk in deep despair, 
An aged pilgrim pass'd him by. 

Who mark'd his face of care. 
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'* All nunstrola jet that e'er I saw 

Are full of game and glee ; 
But thou art nd and woe-begoae ! 

I marrel whence it he !** 

*' Father, I aerre an aged lord, 

Whoae nief afflicta mj mind ; 
Hia only child ia atolen away, 

And &m I wonld her find." 

" Cheer up, my son ; perchance," he said, 

" Some tidinga I may bear : 
For oft when hmnan hopea hare fail'd. 

Then heayenly comfort'a near. 

" Behind yon hilla ao steep and high, 

Down in a lowly glen. 
There stands a castle fair and atrong. 

Far firom the abode of men. 

'* As late I chanc'd to crave an alms, 

Ahont this evening hour, 
Ijgthang ht I heard a lady's voice 
^DQS^&g in the tower. 

" And when I ask'd what harm had happ'd» 

What lady sick there lay 1 
They mdely drove me from the gate, 

Ajid bade me wend away."' 



These tidinga caught Sir Bertram's 
He thank d him for hia tale ; 

And Boon he hasted o'er the hills. 
And soon he reach'd the vale. 



Then drawing near those lonely towen. 

Which stood in dale so low. 
And sitting down beside the gate. 

His pipes he 'gan to blow. 

" Sir Porter, is thy lord at home, 

To hear a minatrel's song ; 
Or may 1 crave a lodging here, 

Without offence or wrong 1" 

" My lord,'* he said, " is not at home^ 

To hear a minatrel's song ; 
And, should I lend thee lodging here. 

My life would not be long." 

He play'd again so soft a atrain. 
Such power sweet sounds impart. 

He won the churlish porter's ear. 
And mov'd his stubborn heart. 

** Minstrel," he said, " thou play 'at ao aweet. 
Fair entrance thou should st win ; 

But, alas ! I'm sworn upon the rood 
To let no stranger in. 

Yet, minstrel, in j»>n rising cliff 
Thou'lt find a sheltering cave ; 
And here thou shah my supper share, 
And there thy lodging mive." 

All day he sits beside the gate. 
And pipes hoth loud and clear : 

All night he watches round the walls. 
In hopes his love to hear. 



The first night, as he silent watoh'd 

All at the midnirht hour. 
He plainly heard his ladjr's voice 

Lamenting in the tower. 

The second nighty the moon shone clear. 
And gilt the spsngled dew ; 

He saw hia lady through the grate. 
But 'twas a transient view. 

The third night, wearied out, he slept 

'Till near the morning tide ; 
When, starting up, he seiz'd his sword. 

And to the castle hied. 

When, lo ! he saw a ladder of ropes 

Depending from the wall : 
And o'er the moat was newly laid 

A poplar strong and tall. 

And aoon he saw his love detoend 

Wnpt in a tartan plsid. 
Assisted hy a sturdy jrouth 

In Higlusnd garb y-dad* 

Amax'd, confounded at the sight. 

He lay unseen and still ; 
And soon he saw them cross the stream. 

And mount the neighbouring lulL 

Unheard, unknown of all within. 

The youthftil couple fly ; 
But what can 'scape the lover's ken. 

Or shun his pierdng eye ? 

With silent step he follows close 

Behind the flying pair. 
And nw her bane upon his 

With fond fiunuiar air. 



'* Thanks, gentle youth," she oflm said"! 

" My thanka thou well hast won : 
For me what wiles hast thou contriv'd ( 

For me what dang^re run ! 

" And ever shall my grateful heart 

Thy services repay : " — 
Sir Biertram would no further hear. 

But cried, " V'ile traitor, stay ! 

" Vile traitorl yield that lady up !" 
And quick his sword he drew ; 

The stranger tum'd in audden rage. 
And at Sir Bertram flew. 

With mortal hate their vigorous arms 
Gave many a vengeful blow ; 

But Bertram's stronger hand prevail'd. 
And laid the stranger low. 

" Die, traitor, die ! "—A deadly thrust 

Attends each furious word. 
Ah ! then fair Isabel knew his voice. 

And rush'd beneath his sword. 



" O stop," she cried, " O stop thy arm I 
Thou dost thy brother shiy ! "-~ 

And here the Hermit paus'd, and wept ■ 
liis tongue no more could say. 
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At length he cried, " Ye lordy pair, 
How shall I tell the rest ? 

Ere I could stop my piercing sword, 
It fell, and stahb'd her breasu'' 



ff 



•* Wert thou thyself that hapless youth 7 

Ah ! cruel &te ! " they said. 
The Hermit wept, and bo did they : 

They sigh'd ; be hung hi3 head. 

** O blind and jealous rage," he cried, 
*' What evils from thee flow V 

The Hermit paus'd ; they silent moum'd t 
He wept, and they were woe. 



Ah ! when I heard my brother's 
And saw my lady bleed, 

I raT'd, I wept, I curst my arm 
That wrought the fatal deed. 



In vain I clasp'd ber to my breast. 
And clos'd the ghastly wound ; 

In vain I press 'd his bleeding corpse. 
And rais'd it from the ground. 

My brother, alas ! spake never more. 

His precious life was flown : 
She kindly strove to soothe my pain. 

Regardless of ber own. 

" Bertram," she said, " be comforted^ 

And Uve to think on me : 
May we in heaven that union prove. 

Which here was not to be ! 

" Bertram," she said, " I stUl was true ;. 

Thou only hadst my heart : 
May we hereafter meet in bliss ! 

We now, alas ! must part. 

" For thee I left my father's hall. 

And flew to thy relief, 
When, lo ! near Cheviot's fatal hilla 

I met a Scottish chief, 

" Lord Malcolm's son, whose proffer'd lore 

I had refus'd with scorn ; 
He slew my guards, and seiz'd on me 

Upon that fatal mom > 

" And in these dreary hated walla 

He kept me close confin'd ; 
And fonoly sued, and warmly press'd^ 

To win me to his mind. 

" Each rising mom increased, my pain^ ' 

Each night increas'd my fear ! 
When, wandering in this northem garb. 

Thy brother found me here^- 

" He quickly form'd the brave design- 
To set me, captive, free ; 

And on the moor his horses wait. 
Tied to a neighbouring tree. 

" Then haste, my loye, escape away, 

And for thyself provide ;. 
And sometimes fondly think on her 

Who should have been thy bride." 



Thus, pouring comfort on my soul. 

Even with her latest breatu, 
She gave one parting, fond embrace. 

And dos'd her eyes in death. 

In wild amaze, in speechless woe. 

Devoid of sense, I lay : 
Then sudden, all in frantic mood, 

I meant myself to slay. 

And, rising up in furious haste, 

I seix'd the bloody brand * : 
A sturdy arm here interpos'd, 

And wrench'd it from my hand. 

A crowd, that from the castle came. 
Had miss'd their lovely ward ; 

And seizing me, to prison bare. 
And deep in dungeon barr'd. 

It chanc'd that on that veiy mom 
Their chief was prisoner ta'en ; 

Lord Percy had ua soon exchang'd^ 
And strove to soothe my pain. 

And soon those bonour'd dear remains. 

To England were convey'd ; 
And there within their silent tombs. 

With holy rites, were laid. 

For me, I loath'd mj wretched life. 

And long to end it thought ; 
Till time, and books, and holy man^ 

Had better counsels taught. 

They rais'd my heart to that pure sooroe' 
Whence heavenly comfort flowa : 

They taught me to despiae th^ world, 
And cumly bear its woes. 

No more the slave of human pride. 

Vain hope, and sordid care, 
I meekly vow'd to spend my life 

In penitence and prayer. 

The bold Sir Bertram, now no more- 
Impetuous, haughty, wild ; 

But poor and humble Benedict, 
Now lowly, patient, mild. 

My lands I gave to feed the poor. 

And sacred altars raise ; 
And here, a lonely anchorite, 

I came to end my days. 

This sweet sequester'd vale I chose,. 

These rocks, and hanging grove ; 
For oft beside that murmuring stream 

My love was wont to rove. 

My noble friend approv'd my choice ; 

This blest retreat he gave : 
And here I carv'd her beauteous forai,. 

And scoop'd this holy cave. 

Full fifty winters, all forlorn. 

My life I've linger'd here ; 
And daily o'er this sculptnr'd saint 

I drop the pensive tear. 

* L €• iwonL 
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And thoa, de«r brother of my heart \ 

So faithful and so tme, 
The lad remembrance of thy fate 

Still makes my bosom me ! 

Y«it not unpitied pass'd my life. 

Forsaken or forgot. 
The Percy and his noble sons 

Would grace my lowly cot ; 

Oft the great Earl, from toils of state 
And cumbrous pomp of power, 

^Vould gladly seek my little cell. 
To spend the tranquil hour. 

B Jt length of life is leneth of woe ! 

I li^'d to mourn his mU : 
I lir'd to mourn his godlike sons 

And friends and followers all. 

But thou the honours of thy race, 
LoT'd yoQth, shalt now restore ', 

And raise again the Percy name 
More glorioas than before. 



He ceas'd ; and on the lonely pair 

His choicest blessings laid : 
While they, with thanks and pitying tears. 

His mournful tale repaid. 

And now what present course to take 

They ask the good old sire ; 
And, guided by his sage advice. 

To Scotland they retire. 

Meantime their suit such favour found 

At Raby's stately hall. 
Earl Neville and his princely spouse 

Now gladly pardon alU 

She, suppliant, at her nephew's * throne 

The royal grace implor'd : 
To all the honours of his race 

The Percy was restor'd. 

The youthful Earl still more and more 
Aamir*d his beauteous dame : 

Nine noble sons to him she bore. 
All wonhy of their name. 

•King Henry y. Anno 1414. 
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The Scotiiah wordt are denoted by ■., French by f., Latin by L, Anglo-Saxon by a. »., Icelandic by \tl.t tec. 
For the erymology of the worda in tbia volome, the reader ii referred to Jonli Etymtrfogicum AngllcanQm, Edidlt Ed. Lye. 

Oxon, 1743, folio. 



A. 

A* Au, 8. all 

Aba^, hack 

Abontt aboout s. above 

Aboven tnu, above ns 

Abowgkt^ about 

Abnide, p. 44, col. 1, abroad 

Abife, saffer, u> pay for 

Acton, a kind of armour made of 
taffeta, or leather quilted, &c., 
worn under the habe^eon, to 
save the body from bruises, f. 
Hocqveton 

A deid of nieht, s. in dead of night 

Advoutry, Advouterotu, adultery, 
adulterous 

Af, s. off 

A/ore, before 

Aft, s. oft 

Agayne, against 

Ato, gone 

Ahte^ ought 

Aik, s. oak 

Ain, Ateiny s. own 

Aith, ». oath 

Alate, p. i7, col. 2, of late 

Aly albeit, aitbough 

Alemaigne, f. Germany 

Al gife, although 

Aljfet, probably corrupted for 
aigateSf always 

Antij if 

An, p. 21, col. 1, aad 

Ancient, a flag, banner 

Ancyent, standard 

Ane, 8. one, an, a 

Angel, a gold coin worth 10s. 

Ant, and 

Apiiht, Al aplyht, quite com- 
plete 

Aqumf, coy, shy 

Ans, p. S, ool. 2, Arrot, p. 3, coL 
1, arrows 

Arcir, p. SI, col. 1, archer 

Argabuthe, barquebusse, an old 
fashioned kind of musket 

Ase, as 

Assindey assigned 

AuoyVdy Astoyled, absolved 

Astate, estate, also a great person 

Aitomed, astonished, stunued 

Astound, Astonyed, stuoned, asto- 
nished, confounded 



Atkt p. 9, col. 2, Atke, p. S, col. 1, 

o'th*, of the 
Attowre. s. out over, over and above 
A Twyde, p. S, col. 2, of Tweed 
Auld, s. old 
Aureat, golden 
Austeme, p. 75, ool. If stem, 

austere 
Avotoe, p. 8, col. 1» vow 
Avotoe, vow 

Avoyd, p. 54, col. S, void, vacate 
Awa*, s. away 
Axed, asked 

Ayance, p. 73, ool. 1, against 
Aye, ever, also, ah, alas 
Ateiu, Agein, against 
Azont, s. beyond 
Aumt the ingle, s. beyond the 

fire. The fire was in the middle 

of the room. 

lo the west of Scotland, at thta pre- 
sent time, in many cottages they pile 
their peats and tarfs apon stones in the 
middle of the room. There is a hole 
above the fire in the ridge of the honae 
to let the sroolce ont at. In some 
places are cottage- bouses, ftom the front 
of which a very wide chimney projects 
like a bow window : the fire is in a 
grate Itlce a malt-kiln grate, round 
which the people sit : sometimes thvy 
draw this grate into the middle of the 
room.— JIfr. Lambe. 

B. 
Ba\ s. ball 

BdcheUere, p. 12,coI. l,&c. knight 
Batis, bale, p. 12, col. 1, p. :f2, 

col. 2, evil, hurt, mischief, 

misery 
BainUf s. child 
Bairn, s. child 
Bairded, s. besrded 
Baith, s. Bathe, both 
I Bale, evil, mischief, misery 
Balaw, s. a nursery term, hush, 

lullaby, Aic. 
Balyibete, p. 5, col. 2, JBetter cur 

balet, i. e. remedy our evils 
Bane, bone 

Ban, curse. Banning, cursing 
BanderolUs, streamers, little flags 
BaTul, p. 13, col. 2, bond, covenant 
Bar, bare 
Bar-hed, bare- head, or perhaps 

bared 



BamCf p. 2, col. 2, Berne, p. 6, 
coL 2, man, person 

Bate court, the lower court of a 
castle 

Baenete, BasniU, Basnytef Baumet, 
Bassonettef helmet 

Battet, heavy sticks, clubs 

Baud, 8. bold 

Bauzen, s. Skinne, p. 80, col. 1, 
pet haps sheep's leather dressed 
and colourea red, f. Barane, 
sheep's leather. In Scotland, 
sheepskin mittens, with the wool 
on the inside, are called bausou 
mittens. Bauson also signifies 
a bsdger, in old English, it may 
therefore signify perhaps bad- 
ger's skin 

Bayard, a noted blind horse in the 
old romances. The horse on 
which the four sons of Aymon 
rode is called Bayard Montal- 
bon, by Skelton, in his " Phillip 
Sparrow." 

Bearing amw, an arrow that 
carries well. Or perhaps bear- 
ing or birring, i. e. whirling 
or whirring arrow, from isl. 
Bir. ventus, or a. s. 

Bew, fremitus 

Beam, Bairn, s. child, also human 
creature 

Be, a. by, Be that, by that time 

Bed, bade 

Bede, offer, engage 

Bedetne, immediately 

Bedight, bedecked 

F-edone, wrought, made up 

Bedylt, beadles 

Befall, befallen 

jB^btr, 8. before 

Befam, before 

Begylde, p. 25, col 1, beguiled, de« 
ceived 

Beheard, heard 

BehettSj commands, injunctions 

Behove, p. 47, col 1, behoof 

BeUve, immediately, presently 

Belyf'e, p. BeHve, immediately, by 
and by, shortly 

Bende-how, a bent bow, qu. 

Bene, Bean, an expression of con- 
tempt 
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Ben, be, are 

Ben, Bene, been 

Ben, 8. witbin the inner-room 

*' Bnt o' house," raeani the oater 
part of the house, outer room, viz. ihat 
part of the house Into which you first 
enter, suppoie from the street. " Bea 
o' house, is the inner room, or more 
retired psrt of the house. The daughter 
did aoi lie out of doors. The cottagers 
often desire their laudlords to build 
them a Bnt and a Ben. (Vid. Gloss.)— 
Mr, Lambe. 

Ben, B. within doors 

Or the Scottish words Bkh and 
But, Bkn is fh>m the Dutch Binnbn. 
Lat. intra, inhUf which is com pounded 
of the preposition Bt or Bs (the same 
as Br in English), and of I.n. 

Benison, blessing 

Bentt B.long g7asB,al80 wild fields, 
where bents, &c. grow 

Bent, p. 2, col. i, bents, p. 18 
col. 1 , (where bents, long coarse 
grass, &c. grow) the field, fields 

Benyngne^ p. 26, col. 1, Benigne, 
benign, kind 

Beoth, be, are 

BerneSf barns 

Beere, s. bier 

Bere^, (Introd.) beareth 

Ber the pry«, bare the prise 

BerySf beareth 

Beieeme^ become 

Beshrewme, a lesser form of impre- 
cation 

Beshradde, cut into shreds 

Betmirchet to soil, discolour 

Betprtntt besprinkled 

Beste, bee»ty art 

Bested, abode 

BestU^ beasts 

Bestraicghtedy p. 49, coL 2, dis- 
tracted 

Beth, be, are 

Be that, p. 2, col. 2, by that time 

Beete, did beat 

Bet, better, belt, did beat 

Bewraiee, discovers, betrays 

Bickarte, p. 2, coL 2, bicker*d, 
skirmished 

(It is also used sometimes in the 
sense of, '* swiftly coursed," 
which seems to be the sense, 
p. 2, coL 2. — Mr* Lambe) 

Mr. Lambe also interprets " Bickbb' 
INO," by rattling, e. e. 

And on that siee Ulysset head. 
Sad corset down does «Ofe.Ba. 

JVanakU, ^ OoUL 
Bill, ^c, p. 74, coL 2, 1 have de- 

lirered a promise in writing, 

confirmed by an oath. 
Bt mt Uautiy by my loyalty, honesty 
•Btrfc, a. birch-tree 
Blanj Blatme, did bkn, i. e. linger, 

stop 
Blane, p. 4, coL 1, Blatme, did 

blint \. e. linger, stop 
Blare^ to emblaion, display 
Blow, s. blow 
Bite, complttuon 
Bke, eeimuy complexion 



BUid, s. Blede, bleed 

Blent, blended 

B^t, ceased 

BUnne, cease, giye oyer 

BUnkan, Blinkandf s. twinkling 

BUnkingf squinting 

Blink, s. a glimpse of light, the 
sudden light of a candle seen 
in the night at a distance 

Blinh, s. twinkles, sparkles 

Blist, blessed 

Blive, Belive, s. immediately 

Bloomed, p. 80, col. 1, beset with 
bloom 

Bhide^ Blmd red, blood, s. blood 
red 

Bluid, Bluidy, s. blood, bloody 

Blyth, Blithe, s. sprightly, joyous 

Blyth, s joy, sprightliness 

Blyve, Belive, s. instantly 

Boare, bare, 

Bode, p. 25, col. 1, abode, stayed 

Boist, Boisttris, s. boast, boasters 

Boofcefman, clerk, secretary 

Bollys, bowls 

Boltes, shafts, arrows 

Bomen, p. 2, col. 2, bowman 

Boon, favour, request, petition 

Boona, a favour, request, petition 

Bonny, Bonnie, s. comely 

Bore, bom 

Borrowed, p. 9, col. 1, warranted, 
pledged, was exchanged for 

BovTDiM, Borowe, pledge, surety 

Borowe, p. 42, col. 2, to redeem by 
a pledge 

Bote, boot, advantage 

Boot, Boote, advantage, help, as- 
sistance 

Boote, gain, advantage 

Bot, 8. but, sometimes it seems 
used for both, or, besides, more 
over 

Bot afidfS.p, 13, col. 1, (it should 
probably be both and), and also 

Bot, a. without. Bat dreid, with- 
out dread, certainly 

BougUlf 8. bugle-horn, hunting 
horn 

BougilU, 8. bugle horns 

Bounde, Bou^nd, Bowned, pre- 
pared, got ready, the wora is 
also used in the north in the 
sense of went or was going 

BotoM^ to dine p. 11, col. 2, going 
to dune 

Botone, is a common word in the 
North for going, e. g. Where 
are you bowne to, where are 
yon going 

Bower. Bowrs, any bowed or arched 
room, a parlour, chamber, also 
a dwelling in general 

Boiors, bower, habitation, cham- 
ber, parlour, perfaapa from isL 
Bewau, to dwell 

Bowre-iooman, s. chamber-maid 

Bowre-window, chamber-window 

Bewendes, bounds 

BtftriM, ready 



Bowne, ready, Bowned, prepared 

Bowne ye, prepare ye, get ready 

Bowyt, bows 

Braide, Braid, s. broad 

Brae, s. the brow or aide of a 

hill, a declivity 
Braes cf Yarrow, s. the hilly banks 

of the river Yarrow 
Braid, s. broad, large 
Brakes, tufts of fern 
Brand, sword 
Brandn, swords 
Bnist, burst 
Braw, 8. brave 
Bra^y, s. hravelv 
Brayd, s. arose, hastened 
Brayd attowre the bent, s. basted 

over the field 
Brayde, drew out, nnaheatbed 
Breech, p. 80, coL 1, breeches 
Breeden bale, breed mischief 
Brede, breadth. So Chancer 
Bred banner, p. 7, coL 1, broad 

banner 
Brenand-drake, p. may perhaps be 

the same as a fire-drake, or fiery 

serpent, a meteor or fire-work 

ao called. Here it seems to 

signify burning ambers, or fire 

brands 
Breng, Bryng, bring 
Bremn, s. bum 
Br«0r«, Brere, briar 
Brether, brethren 
Bridal (properly bride-all), die 

nuptial feast 
Br^iM, Brtgg. bridge 
Brimme, public, universally known 

a. 8. Bryme, idem 
Britled, carved, vid. BrytUynge, 

Gloss, vol. 1. 
BnNui-arnw, s. a broad forked 

headed arrow 
Brooch, Bfioucfte.lst, a spit. 2dly, 

a bodkin. 3dly, any oraamental 

trinket. Stone bucklea of ailver 

or gold, with which gentlemen 

and ladies clasp their shiit- 

bosoms and handkerchiefi^ ars 

called in the north, brooebas. 

from the f . broche, a spit 
Broueh, an ornamental trinket, a 

stone buckle for a woman's 

breast, &c. vid. Brooche. Glos. 

vol. 3. 
BrodU, s. brought 
Brodinge, pricking 
Brooke, p. 72, col. t, bear, endure 
Brooke, p. 4, coL 2, enjoy 
Brouk her wUh winne, enjoy her 

with pleasure, a.s. brok 
Broiod, broad 
Bros!, brought 
Bryttiynge, p. 2, ooL f , Bryttymg, 

p. 2, coL 2, cutting up, quarter- 

mg, carvinc 
Biiai, Bitffk, Men. be, are 
BugUy bttgle-hom, a hnntmg-hom, 

being the bom of a bugle, or 

wild bull 
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Buikt B. book 

Burgent buds, young shoots 

I JBitm, JBoum, brook 
Bushnnntt ambashmeDt, unbush, 

ft snare to bring them into 
. I trouble 
. ' Busket, Buskt, dressed 
I , Butk ye, 8. dress ye 
Busk, dress, deck 
Btuk and ^Min, p. 31, eol. 2, i. e. 
I make yoorseWes ready and go ; 
Boun, to go. (north country.) 

I I BuJct them, p. 35, col. S, prepared 

themselTes, made themsiBlTes 
ready 

Bute, s. boot, advantage, g^d 

But if^ unless 

Bui wiihout. But let, without hin- 
drance 

But, s. without, out of doors 

BoT, or BcTT, is fh>m tbe Dnt^h 
BcTTKN. Lat. extra, prcsUr, proettr- 
fuam, which b ooinpoaadcd of ibe 
same preposition, Bt or Be, and of 
U1T, tlie same at got in EugliAh. 

Butt, s. out, the outer room, 

Buttet, butts to shout ac 

Byd^$, Bidet, abides 

Byean, Beeree, biers 

bye, buy, pay for, also A-hye, 

suflfer for 
ByU, BiU, an ancient kind of hal- 

bert, or batile-axe, p. 2, col. 2. 
Byn, Bine, Bin, been, be, are 
Byrdie, birch-trees, birch- wood 
Byre, s. cow-house 
Byste, beest, art 
% thre, p 40, col. 2, of three 



Ca^giiyt s* merrily, cheerfully 

Caitiff, a slave 

Calde, eallvd, p. 3, col. 1, called 

CaUver, a kind of musket 

Canudio, s. stem, grim 

Canna, s. cannot 

Can cane, p. 7, col. 2, p. 8 ; Can, 
began to ciy 

Can eurtetye, know, understand 
good manners 

Can, Gan, began 

Cannes, wooden-cups, bowls 

Caniabanqui, ital. ballad-singers, 
singers on benches 

Caniies, pieces, comen 

Canty, s. cheerful, chatty 

Caput, a poor horse 

CapuU kyde, p. 23, col. 2, horse- 
hide 

Care-bed, bed of care 

Carle, churl, clown. It is also 
used in the north for a strong 
hale old man 

Carline, s. the feminine of carle 

Carpe^ to speak, recite, also to 
censure 

iJarping, reciting 

Cnrpeof care, p. 4, col. 2, com- 
plain through care 

CatUsh, churluh, discourteous 
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Catt, p. .), col. 1, mean, intend 

Cau, s. call 

Cauld, B. cold 

Cawte, rid. Ktnote 

Caytiffe, caitiff, slave, despicable 

wretch 
Certes, certainly 

Cetywall, p. 79, col. 2, SetiiBoU, 
toe herb Valerian : also, moun- 
tain spikenard. See Gerard's 
Herbal 
Ckanteclere, the cock 
Chap, knock 
Chayme, chain 
Chays, chase 
Chedc, to stop 
Check, to rate at 
Che, (Somerset dialect), I 
Cheefe, the upper part of the 

scutcht*on in heraldry 
CJieit, s. choose 
Chevaliers, f. knights 
ChUl, (Som. dial.) I will 
Child, p. 28, knight, children, p. 

H, col. 2, knights. 
Ckieldf s. is a slight or familiar 
way of speaking of a person, 
like our £nglish word fellow. 
The Chield, i. e. the fellow 
Chould, (ditto) I would 
Christentie, Christendom 
'Christentye, Chryetiante, Christen- 
dom 
Church-ale^ a wake, a feast in com- 
memoration of the dedication uf 
a church 
Churl, clown, a person of low 

birth, a villain 
Chjif, Chyfe, chief 
Chylder, children, children's 
Chylded, brought forth, was deli- 
vered 
Claiths, s. clothes 
Clattered^ beat so as to rattle 
Clawde, clawed, tore, scratched; 

p. 47, col. 1, figuratively beat 
CUad, s. clothed 
Cleading, s. clothing 
Cled, 8. clad, clothed 
Clenking, clinking, jiogling 
Clepe, call 

Ctsaped, Cleped, called, named 
Clerke, scholar 

C/fr^,clerg3rmen, literati, scholare 
ending, s. clothing 
CUm, the contrpcuun of Clement 
Clough, a north-country word for 

a broken cliff 
Clowch, clutch, grasp 
Coatey cot, cottage 
Cockers, p. 80, col. 1, a sort of 
buskins or short boots fastened 
with laces or buttons, and often 
worn by farmers or shepherds. 
In Scotland they are called Cu- 
tikins, from Cute, the ankle. 
" Cokers, fishermen's boots." — 
(Littleton's Diction.) 
Cohcrtedj incited, exhorted 
Cokeney, seems to be a dimi- 



nutive for cook, from the Latzo 
coquinator,orcoquinarius. The 
meaning seems to be that 
" every five and five had a cook 
or scullion to attend them." — 
Chaucer's Cant, Tola, 8vo. vol. 
iv. p. 263. 
CoUayne, p. 8, col. 1, Cologne 

steel 
Cold rost, (a phrase), nothing to 

the purpose 
Cold, could, knew 
Coleyne, Cologne steel 
Com, came 

Comen, Commyn, come 
Confetered, confederated, entered 

into a confederacy 
Co/i, can, gan, began. Item. Con- 
springe, (a phrase), spning. 
Con fare, went, passed 
Con thanks, give thanks 
Cop head, tbe top of anything, sax. 
Cordiwin, p. 80, col. 1, cordwayne, 
properly Spanish or Cordovan 
leather ; here it signifies a more 
vulgar sort 
Corsiare, p. 4, col. 1, courser steed 
Cost, coast side 
Coote, coat 

Cote, cot, cottage. Item, coat 
Cotydyallye, daily, every day 
Coulde, cold. Item, could 
Could be, p. 75, col. 2, was. Coulu 
dye, p. 8. col. 2, died (a phrase) 
Could bear, a phrase for bare 
Could creip, s. crept. Could say. 

said 
Could weipf 8. wept 
Could his good, knew what was good 
for him. Or perhaps could live 
upon his own 
CountiCf p. 78, col. 2, count, earl 
Coupe, a pen for poultry 
Couthen, knew 
Couth, could 
Covetise, covetonsness 
Coyntrie, p. 80, col. 1, Coventry 
Cramasie, s, crimson 
Crancky, merry, sprightly, ex- 
ulting 
Cranion, skull 
Credence, belief 
Crevis, crevice, chink 
Cricke, s. properly an ant, but 
mentis probably any small insect 
Crinkle, run in and out, run into 

flexures, wrinkle 
Crittes cars, p. 3, col. 1, Christ's 

curse 
Cr*ft, an inclosure near a house 
Croit, cross 

Crook my knee, make lame my 
knee. .l*hey say in the north, 
"the horse is crookit," i. e 
lame. *' The horse crooks," i. e 
goes lame 
Crook, twist, wrinkle, dibtort 
Crowch, crutch 
Crouneih, crown ye 
Crowt, to pucker up 
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Crumplmg, crooked ; or perhaps 
yri&i crooked knotty boms 

Cryancef belief, f, Creance [wbence 
recreant]. But in p. IS, col. 1, 
&c., it seems to signify fear, f. 
Crainte 

Cute, 8. cool 

Cum, s; come, p. 3, col. 2, came 

Cummer, s. gossip, friend, f. 
Commiref Compere 

Cure, care, heed, regard 

D. 

Vale, s. deal, Bot give I dale, unless 

Ideal 
Dampned, damned 
Dampned, p. 42, col. 1, con- 
demned 
Dan, an ancient title of respect, 

from Lat. Dominus 
Dankf moist, damp 
Dansket Denmark, query 
Darr'd, s. hit 

Varh, perhaps for Thar, there 
Dart the trie, s. hit the tree 
Daukm, diminative of David 
Daunger hault, coyness holdeth 
Dawet (introd.), days 
Vealan, deland, s. dealing 
Deare day, charming pleasant 

day 
Dea»', Deis, the high table in a hall, 

from f. Dais, a canopy 
Dee, s. die 
De, dey, dy, p. 3, col. 1, 3, col. 

S, 4, col. 2, die 
Dede it do, deed is done 
Deed (introd.) dead 
Deid, s. Dede, deed. Item, dead 
Deid-beU, s. passing-bell 
Dell, deal, part, p. 27, col. 2, 

Every deli, every part 
Dell, narrow valley 
Dele, deal 
Delt, dealt 

Deelye dight, richly fitted oat 
Demains, demesnes, estaie in lands 
Deme, deemed, judge, doomed 
Deemed, doomed, judged, &c. ; 

thus, in the Isle of Man, judges 

are called deemsters 
Denay, deny (rhythmi gratia) 
DerU, a dint, blow 
Deimt, s. deem'd, eateem'd 
Deip, s. J)«p«, deep 
Deir, s. Deere, Dere, dear 
Deir, a. dear. Item, hurt, trouble, 

disturb 
Deol, dole, grief 
Deepe-fette, deep-fetched 
Depured, purified, run clear 
Deere, hurt, mischief 
Deerly, preciously, richly 
Dere, Deye, die 
Dere, Deere, dear, also hurt 
Derked, darkened 
Dern, s. secret, I dem in secret 
Descreeve, describe 
Descrye, Descrive, describe 



Devys, devise, the act of bequeath- 
ing by will 
Dight, decked, put on 
Dight-dicht, s. decked, dressed, 

prepared, fitted out, done 
Dill, p. 1 ] , col. 2, dole, grief, pain. 

Dill I drye, p. 12, col. 1, pain 

1 suffer. Dtll was dight, p. 11. 

col. 2, grief was upon him. 
Dili, still, calm, mitigate 
Din, Dinne, noise, bustle 
Ding, knock, beat 
Dint, stroke, blow 
Discust, discussed 
Disna, s. does not 
Dis, p. 21, col. 1, this 
Distrere, the horse rode by a knight 

in the tournament 
Dites, ditties 
Dochter, s. daughter 
Dots, s,*Doys, does 
Dole, grief 
DoL See Deol, Dule 
Dolours, dolorous, mournful 
Dolefuldumps, pp. 49, col. 2, 69, 

col. 2, sorrowful gloom, or 

heaviness of heart 
Don, p down 
Dosend, s. dosing, drowsy, torpid, 

benumbed, &c. 
Doth, Dothe, doeth, do 
Doubt, fear 
Doublet, a man's inner garment, 

waistcoat 
Doubteous, doubtful 
Doughetie, i. e. doughty man 
Doughte, Doughete, Doughetie, 

Dowghtye, doughty, formidable 
Doughtiness of dent, sturdiness of 

blows 
Dounae, s. p. 11, col. 2, am not 

able ; properly, cannot take the 

trouble 
Doute, doubt. Item, fear 
Doutted, doubted, feared 
Dousty, doughty 
Dozter, daughter 
Dot-trogh, a dough-trough, a 

kneading trough 
Drake. See Brenand Drake 
Drap, s. drop 
Dropping, s. dropping 
Dre, p. 4. col. 1, Drie, p. 31, col. 

1, suflfer 
Dr^, s. Dreede, Drede, dread 
Dreips, s. drips, drops 
Dreiry, s. dreary 
Drie, s. suffer 
Drouyers, drovers, p. 67, col. 2, 

such as drive herds of cattle, 

deer, &c. 
Drowe, drew 
Drye, p. 8, col. 2, suffer 
Dryghnes, dryness 
Pryng, drink 

Dryvars, p. 2, col. 2, drovers 
Duble dyse, double (false) dice 
Dude, did. Dudest, didst 
Dughtie, doughty 
Dude, s. Duel, Dot, Dole, grief 



Dtoellan, DvxUand, a. dwelling 

Dyan, Dyand^ s. dying 

Dyce, s. dice, cheqaer-work 

Dyd, Dyde, did 

Dyght, p. 4, col. 1 , dight, p. 14, 

col. 2, dressed, put on, pat 
Dyht, to dispose, order 
Dyne, s. dinner 
Dynte, dint, blow, stroke 
Dytgysynge, disguising, masking 
Dyrt\ vid. Dight 



Fame, Erne, p. 7, coL 2, uncle 

Eard, s. earth 

Earn, s. to curdle, make cheese 

EaUie, easy 

Eather, s. either 

Ech, Edie, Eidu, Elke, each 

Ee, s. £i>, eye, Een, Eyne, eyes 

Ee, even, evening 

Effund, pour forth 

Ef'tsoon, in a short time 

hiked, s. added, enlarged 

Ein, 8. even 

Eir, EvUr, s. e'er, ever 

Eke, also ; Eike, each 

Eldem, s. elder 

Eldridge, Scotiee, Ebriche, Elritdi, 

Elnehe ; wild, hideous, ghostl v. 

Itt*m, lonesome, uninhabited, 

except by spectres. &c. Glofti. 

to A. Ramsay, Elritcht, laugh. 

Gen. Shep. a. 5. 

In the ballad of Sir Cawline, tv« 
have <* Ehlrtdee Hill." p. IS, coL 1- 
Eldridge Kuight, p. IS, col. 1, p. U* 
col. I. Eldridge Sword, p. 13, col. 1- 
So Gawin Douglas calls the C>clopF» 
the " Oriche Brethir," i. e. brethren ; 
and in hii Prol(^ae, be thas dcMribes 
the night-OMi, 

" Laithcl}' of forme, with crakit cam- 
who heik, 

rgrome to here was bis w>ld Elricbe 
skriek." 

In Bannatyne's MS. Poems (fol. 135, 
in the Advocates' Library at £dm> 
borgh) is a whirosical rhapaody of a 
deceased old womaa, tFavelUag 10 the 
other world, in which, 
" Scho Mranderit, and aekl, by Co an 
Elrich well." 

In the Glossary to G. Douglas, El- 
riche, &c, is explained bv ** wild, hide 
ons, Lat. Trnx. iminanis /' bat it seemi 
to imply somewhat more, as in Allan 
Ramsay's Glossary. 



Elke, each 

EUum^nge, p. 26, col. 1 , embel- 
lishing. To illumiue a book 
was to ornament it with paint- 
ings in miniature 

Ellyconyi, s. Helicons 

Elvish, peevish, fantastical 

Eme, kinsman, uncle 

Endyed, dyed 

Ene, s. Eyn, eyes. En* , 8. even 

Enharpid, &c. p. 26, col. 1 . hooked, 
or edged with mortal dmd 

Enkankered, cankered 

Enouch, B. enough 

Ensue, follow 

EyUendemefU, f. understanding 
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Ententifly, to the intent, purposely 
Efiric, Envyt, malice, ill-will, in- 

Er, Ere^ before, are, Ere, ear 

/ ntt B. heretofore 

Eterm^abU, p. 26, col. 9, inter- 
minable, unlimited 

Ettled^ aimed 

EvanMed, s. vanished 

Everidie^ every, each 

Everycfume^ every one 

Everychy r.ne, every one 

Ewbvghtty or EiM-ftougftto, s. are 
small inclosures, or pens, into 
which the farmers drive (^Sco- 
tice, weir^ their milch ewes 
morning and evpnicg, in order 
to milk them. They are com- 
monly made with fall-dykes, Le. 
earthen dykes 

£sar, azure 

Fach^ Feche, fetch 

Fader J Fatherii, s. father, fathers 

Fad^e, s. a thick loaf of bread, 
figuratively, any coarse heap of 
stuff 

Fa, ^ fall 

Fas a. thou fallest 

Fain, Fayne, glad, food 

Faine^ Fayne^ feign 

Faine offighte, food of fighting 

Fair of feir, 8. of a fair and health- 
ful look. (Ramsay) perhaps, 
far off (free from) fear 

Fallan^ Falland^ s. falling 

Fulds, s. thou foldest 

Falsy false. Item, falleth 

Falser^ a deceiver, hypocrite 

Fatsingf dealing in falsboed 

Fannes, instruments for winnow- 
ing corn 

Fang, seize, carry off 

Farden, p. 14, col.l, fared, flashed 

Fare, go, puss, travel 

Fare, the price of a passage, shot, 
reckoning 

Farley t wonder 

FauiconSf faulcon 

Faulty faucht, a. fought. It., fight 

Faxca, 8. fallen 

Fay, 8. faith 

Fayerty p. 7, col. 1, fair 

FaytorSf deceivers, dissemblers, 
cheats 

Fettre, Fere, Feire, mate 

Feat, nice, neat 

Featously, neatly, dexterously 

Fe^ fee, reward ; also bribe. But 
properly fee is applied to lands 
and tenements which are held 
by perpetusl right, and bv ac- 
knowledgment of superionty to 
a higher lord. Thus p. 26, col. 
2, in fee, i. e. in feudal service, 
1. feuiium, &c. — Blount, 

Fell, 8. Fele^ many. So Har- 
dinge has Lords Jele, L e. many 
Lords 

Fri", s. F.fre, fear 

Felay, Feloy, fellow 



Fete, Fell, furious, skin 

Fend, defend 

Fendysprayf &c. p. 26, col. 2, from 
being the prey of the fiends 

Fee, reward, recompense ; it also 
signifies land when it is con- 
nected with the tenure by which 
it is held, as knight's fee, &c. 

Fere, fear. Item, companion, wife 

Ferliet, 8. wondered 

Ferly, wonder, also wonderful 

Fersly, fiercely 

Fettyng^ fighiing 

Fetante, pheasant 

Felte, fetched 

F«tie^cf, prepared , addressed , made 
ready 

Fet, fetched 

FeySf 8. predestinated to death, or 
some misfortune; under a fatality 

F(>, s. beasts, cattle 

Fitian, Filland, s. filling 

Filde, field 

Finaunce, p. 26, col. 2, fine, for- 
feiture 

Find froitj find mischance or dis- 
aster. A phrase still in use 

Firth, Frith, s. a wood. It., an arm 
of the sea, 1. fretum 

Fitt, division, part.* 

Fiits, 1. e. "divisions or parts in 
music," are alluded to in Trollus and 
Cressida, A. iii, sc. 1. See Mr Stee- 
vens's note. So in Shakspcar's King 
Henry V. (A. 3, sc. 8.) the king tays 
" My army's bnt a weak and sickly 
guani. 
Yet God l)efore, tcU him «e will come 
on." 

Fit, p. 3, coL 1, Fyt, p. 42, col. 2, 
Fytte, p. 21, col. 2, part or di- 
vision of a song. Hence in p. 
18, col. 2,fytt, is a strain of 
music 

Fie, s. foot 

Fit, s. feet 

Fiveteen, fifteen 

Flayne, flayed 

Flfs, p. fleece 

Fleyke, 134, a lai^e kind of hur- 
dle. Cows are frequently 
milked in hovels made of fleykes 

Fltndars, b. pieces, splinters 

Flotoan, s. flowing 

Flyte, to contend with words, scold 

Foo, p. 9, col. 1 , foes 

Fond, contrive, also endeavour, fly 

Fonde„ found 

Forbade, commandment, p. 46, col 
2, 6 ver. God forbode, [ProEter 
Dei pieceptum sit.] q. d. God 
forbid 

Force, no force, no matter 

Forced, regarded, heeded 

Foregoe, quit, give up, resign 

Forewearied, much wearied 

Farj'end, prevent, defend 

Fiiifend, avert, hinder 

Far-fought, overfought 

Fomwre, former 

For, on account of 



Forsede, p. 25, col. 2, regarded 
heeded 

Fan, I do no fort, 1 don*t care 

Forst, heeded, regard' d 

Forst, forced, compelled 

Forsters of the /«, p. 45, col. 2, 
foresters of the king's demesnes 

Fort, drunk 

Forthy, therefore 

Forthynketh, p. 45, col. 2, repent- 
eth, vexeth, troubletli 

Fou, Fow, 8. full, also fuddled 

Fou, Fow, s. full. Item, drunk 

Fowardfi, Vauxtrde, the van 

Forwatcht, overwatched, kept 
awake 

Frae, s. fro, from 

Frae they begin, from their be- 
ginning, from the time they 
begin 

Freake, Freke, Frsj/Xre. man, person, 
human creature, also a wLimor 
maggot 

Ereahe, Freke, Freyke, man, human 
creature 

Fre-bore, p. 21, col. 2, free-born 

Freekys, p. 3, col. 2, persons 

Freiu, s. ill omens, ill luck, any 
old superstitious saw, or im- 
pression, p. 31. col. 2 

An Ingenioas correspondent in the 
North thinks Freit is not an unlncky 
omen, but, "that thing which tcrrihes," 
viz. Terrors will parsne them that look 
alter frightftil things. Fright is pro- 
nounced by the common people in the 
North Frtet, p. 31, col. 2. 
Freere, Fere, mate, companion 
Freeas Fr]/«r«, friars, monks 
Freyka, humour, indulge, freak- 
ishly, capriciously 
Freyned, asked 
Frie s. Fre, free 
Frutcard, forward 
Furth, forth 
Fuyson foyton, plenty, also sub- 

Btance 
Fowkin, a cant word for a fart 
Fyert, (intro.) fierce 
FykkiU, fickle 
FyU, p. 25, coLl.fell 
Fyled, fyliag, defiled, defiling 
Fyr, fire 

G 
Gaberlunxie, Gaberlunye, s. a wallet 
Gaberluntie-man, s. a wallet-man, 

i. e. tinker, beggar 
Gadiings, gadders, idle fellows 
Gadryng, gathering 
Gae, 8. gave 
Gae, Gael, s. go, goes 
Gaed, Gade, s. went 
Ga, Gais, s. go, goes 
Gair, s. geer, dress 
Gallutrdy a sprightly kind of dance 
Ganum, p. J 2, col. 2, to make 
game, to sport, a . a. Hamenian, 
jocari. Hence backgammon 
Gone, Gan, began 
Gone, 8. gone 
Gang, 8. go 
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Gantfdt^ p. S, col. 2, gained 

Gardtf Garredf made 

Gare, Gar, s. make, caase, force, 

compel 
Gargeyld^ p. 37, col. 1, from Gar- 

gouille, f. the spout of a gutter. 

The tower was adorned with 

spouts cut in the figures of 

greyhounds, lions, &c. 
Gar, s. to make, cause, &c. 
Garland, p. S3, col. 1, the ring 

within which the prick or mark 

was set to be shot at 
Gart, Garred, s. made 
Gaytd, made gay (their clothes) 
Gear, Gore, Getr, Gatr, s. goods, 

effects, stuff 
Gederede yt hpit, gathered his 

host 
Gtf, Geve, give 
Geid, s. gave ' 
Geerv will tway^ this matter will 

turn out, affair terminate. 
Gerie, (intro.) pierced 
Gest, act, feat, story, history, (it 

is jest in MS.) 
Getinge, what he had got, his 

plunder, booty 
Geve, Gevend, give, given 
Gibed, jeered 
Gie, Gien, s. g^ve, given 
Giff. if 
Gife, Giff, if 
Gi, Gie, s. give 
Gitlore, (Irish) plenty 
Gtmp, Jimp, s. neat, slender 
Gin, s. an, if 

Gin, Gyn, engine, contrivance 
Giiu, begins 

Gip, an interjection of contempt 
Gt'rt, s. pierced. Thorough-girt 

pierced through 
Give owre, s. surrender 
Give, Gif, Giff, if 
Glaive, t. sword 

Glede, p. 3, col. 3, a red-hot coal 
Glee, merriment, joy 
Glen, a. a narrow valley 
Gtente, glanced, slipt 
GUe^ a. glee, merriment, joy 
Glirt, s. glistered 
GUne, p. 35, col. 1, s^t a false 

gloss or colour 
Glowr, s. stare, or frown 
GUne, canting dissimulation, fair 

outside 
Goddet, p. 36, col. i, goddess 
Gode, (intro.) good 
Good, p. sc. a good deal 
Good-e em, good e'enings 
Gode, Godneti, good, goodness 
God before, L e. God be thy guide, 

a form of blessing 
Goggling eyen^ goggle eyes 
Gone, (intro.) go. 
Gorget, the ^ress of the neck 
Gowan, s. the common yellow 

erow-fooc, or goldcnp 
Gowd, s. Gouldf gold 
Craine, scarlet 



Graithed gowden, s. was caparison- 
ed with gold 

Griffin«rcys, i. e. I thank you, f. 
Graod-mercie 

Graunge, p. 77, col. 1 , granary, also 
a lone country house 

Graythed, s. decked, put on 

Grea-honde*, grey-hounds 

Greece, p. 44, col. 3, fat, (a fat 
hart) from f. graisse 

Grece, a step, p. 37, col. 3, a flight 
of steps, Grees 

Gree, s. prize, a victory 

Greened, grew green 

Grennyng, p. 19, col. 3, grinning 

Greet, s. weep 

Gret, great, grieved, swoln, ready 
to burst 

Gret, Grat, great 

Giwet, Grovei, bushes 

Groomes, attendants, servants 

Groundwa, groundwall 

Growende, Growynd, ground 

Growiiet, grounds, (rythmi gratia. 
Vid. Sowne) 

Grotcte, in Nothamptonshire is a 
kind of small beer extracted 
from the malt after the strength 
has been drawn off. In Devon 
it is a kind of sweet ale medi- 
cated with eggs, said to be a 
Danish liquor. 
Growte is a kind of fare nnch nted 

by Danisli saiiore, being boiled groats, 

(i. e. hailed oaU) or else ibeUed barley, 

served up very thick, and baiter added 

to it. (Mr. Lambe). 

Grippel, griping, tenacious, mi- 
serly 

Grype, a griffin 

Grytely groned, p. 8, col. 8, dread- 
fully groaned 

Gude, Guid, Geud, s. good 

Guerdon, reward 

Gule, red 

Gi/6e, jest, joke 

^y^t guile 

Gylet, guiles 

Gyn, engine, contrivance 

Gryrd, girded, lashed 

Gyie, B. guise, form, fashion 

H 
Habbe ate he brew, have as he 

brews 
Habergeon, f. a lesser coat of mail 
Hable, p. 35, col. 1, able 
Haggii, a sheep's stomach stuffed 
with a pudding made of mince- 
meat , &c. 
Ha, Hoe, s. hare. Item, hall 
Ha, s. hall 

Ha, have. Ha, s. hall 
Hail, HaU, s. whole, altogether 
Hatched, HaUed, saluted, embra- 
ced, fell on his neck, from halse, 
j the neck, throat 
I Haletome, wholesome, healthy 
j Halt, boldeth 

Home, Hamward, home, bome- 
! ward 



Handbow, p. 47, ool. f, the loag- 
bow, or common bow, as dis- 
tinguished from the cross-bow 

Han, have, 3 pers. plur. 

Hare ewerda, their swords 

Haried, harried, haryed, h mtuw ed, 
pp. 6, col. 3, 43, coL 1, robbed, 
pillaged, plundered. " He har- 
ried a bird's nest." — Soot. 

Harrowed, harrassed, disturbed 

Hurlodu, p. 79> col. 3, perhaps 
cbarlocke, or wild rape, which 
beers a yellow flower, aiul 
grows 4moQg com, &c 

Handdne, harness, armour 

Harily lutty p. 36, coi. 1. bearty 
desire 

Harwoe, harrows 

Haetarddii, p. 35, ooL 1, perhaps 
hasty rash fellows, or upataxts, 
qu. 

Hauld, s. to hold. Item, hold, 
strong, bold 

Hauu-bane, s. the neck-bone, 
(halse-bone) a phrase for the 
neck 

Havet, (of) effects, sabat^ce, 
riches 

Hav, have 

Haviour, bdiavionr 

Hatoberk, a coat of mail conaiating 
of iron rings, &e. 

HttwHn, synonymous to HaUdm, 
dimin. of Harry. 

Hayll, advantage, profit, (pw 7, 
col. i, for the profit of all Eng- 
land,) a. s. Had, salos 

Heal, p. 3, col. 3, hail 

Heare, here, hair 

Hear, p. 3, col. 2, here 

Heathennnt, the heathen part of 
the world 

Hech, hatch, small door 

Hecht to lay thee law, s. promised 
engaged to lay thee low 

Hede, Hied, he'd, he would, 
heed 

Hed, Hede, head 

Hee'i, s. he shall, also ha baa 

He, p. 3, col. 3, Hee, p. 7, coL l^ 
Hye, high 

He, Hie, hasten 

He, p. 44, coi. 3 , Hye, to hie or 
hasten 

Heieht, s. height 

Heiding-hill, s. the 'heading (L e. 
beheading) hill. The place of 
execution was anciently an arti- 
ficial hillock 

Heil, s. hell, health 

Hnr, s. here, p. 3, out, 1, bear 

Helen, heal 

Helpeth, help ye 

Hem, Em, them 

Henne, hence 

Hen/l, kind, gentle 

Hentt, (intro.) help, palled 

Hent, Hente, held, laid bold of, 
also received 

Heo, (intro.) they 
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Hten, p» 24» col. 1. hear 

Hert, their, hear, hair 

H«r» bare, their 

Herkntth, hearken ye 

HfTt, HeHit, heart, hearts 

Met, a. haa 

/fett, hast 

Hettt p. IS, col. 2, command, in- 
junction 

Bett, Might, hid, call, command 

Hett hot 

Hether, hither 

Hgditr, a. heath, a low ahmh that 
growa upon the moors, &o. so 
luxuriantlj as to choak the 
graas, to prevent which the in- 
babitanta set whole acrea of it 
on fire, the rapidity of which 
gave the poet that apt and noble 
simile, in p. (Mr. Hutchinson.) 

Heuck, s. a rock or steep hill 

Htude, Hevednt, had, hadst 

Hevtriehe, Hevemridt, heavenly 

Henka^ beralda* coats 

Heunpu in to, hewn in two 

Hewyng, Hewinge, hewing, hack> 
iog 

He^-day guite, frolick, sportive 
frolicksome manner 

Thit word l« perhaps corrnptly 
riven, being appureutly tbe Miue with 
Hkydbguies, or Heydbouivis, which 
uccors in Spenser, and means a '* wild 
froiiek dance." — Johnson's Dicliooary. 

Hemd, Hendt gentle, obliging 

Hejm, high, i/ryd, s. hied 

Hiiehtt A-iudit, s. on height 

Hi* dames to tooii, s. high (or 
great) ladies to wail, or, has- 
ten, ladies, to wail, 6c c. 

Hi*, Hy€y He, Het^ high 

Might, p. 13, col. 1, p. 5, col. S, 
engage, engaged, promised, 
p. 40, col. 1, named, raUed 

Hi, Hie, p. 21, col. 1, he 

HiUys, hills 

Hilt, taken off, flayed, Sax.hylden 

Hiwih'bayt, Hendi, properly 
haunch-men, pages of honour, 
pages attending on persons of 
ofllce 

Hind, s. behind 

Hinde, Hmd, gentle 

Hingt, s. hangs 

Hiany, s. houey 

Hip, Hep, the berry which con- 
tains the stones or seeds of tbe 
dog-rose 

Htr, Hir lane, s.her, herself alone 

Hinel, s. herself 

Hit, p. 3, col. S, it 

Hit, It, Hit be write, it be written 

Hode, hood, cap 

Hoo, ho, p. 6, col. l,an interjection 
of stopping or diesisting, hence 
stoppage 

HoUen, probably a GormptUm for 
holly 

HoUUn, hold 



Hole, whole. HoU, idem 

Hooly. s. slowly 

Holtes, woods, grores, p. 7, coL 1, 
in Norfolk a plantation of 
cherry trees, is called a "cherry 

holt, also sometimes '* hills. 
Holtei seems evidently to siKnify 
hills in the foUowlng passage from Ta- 
bervllle's ** Soogs and SonneU," l«mo, 
lda7. M. 56. 
** Yee that flreaoent the hilles. 
And highest Holtbs of aU, 
Assist me with yoor skilfal qaiUes, 
And listen when I caU." 
As also in this other verse of an ancient 
poet, 
" Underneath the Holtis so boar." 

HoUiM haiTf s. hoar hills 

Holy-roode, holy cross 

Holy, p. 26, col. ] , wholly, or per- 
haps hole, whole 

Horn, Hem, them 

Honden wrynge, hands wring 

Hondridth, Hondred, hundred 

Hone, hand 

Honge, hang, hung 

Hontyng, hunting 

Hop^halt, limping, hopping, and 
halting 

Hote, stockings 

Hount, hunt 

Houxle, give the sacrament 

Haved, p. 17, col. 1, heaved, or 

Eerhaps hovered (p. 7, col. 1,) 
ung moving, (01. Chauc.) 
Hoved or boven means in the 
JNorth swelled. But Mr. 
Lambe thinks it is the same as 
houd, still used in the North, 
and applied to any light sub- 
stance heaving to and from an 
und ttlating surface. The vowel 
u is often used there for the 
consonant y 

Howeres, Howen, hours 

Hmrte, heart 

Muggle, hug, clasp 

Hye, Hyeet, high, highest 

Hyghte, p. 8, col. 1, on high, 
aloud 

Hyp-halt, lame in the hip 

Hyndattowre, a. behind, over, or 
about 

Hys, his, also is 

Hyt, (intro.) it 

Hytna, b^hness 



Ith, I, Jeh hiqvttii, I bequeath 
IcUpped, called 

iff.it 

Ifere, to gather 

r/etk, in fmth 

ly'ardly, a. ill -Ciyoored. uglily 

lid, Vd, I would 

He, I'll, I will 

Hka, a. each, eyery one 

like, every Ilk, every one 

Jlk, Thi$ Ilk, s. this same 

Ilk one, each one 

I-lore, lost, I-etrike, stricken 

Im, p. 21, coL 1, him 



Impe, a httle demon 

In fere, Ifere, to gather 

Ingle, s. nre 

Inowe, enough 

Into, s. in 

Iniree, p. 27, col. 2, entrance^ ad* 

mittanee 
lo forth, corrnptly printed so,. 

should probably be /O0, L e. 

halloo 
Ireful, angry, furious 
Ite, I shall 

It, p. 21, col. 1, is, his 
/ trotM, (1 believe) verily 
Itt neir, s. it shsll ne'er 
1 -tuned, tuned 
I-ween, (1 think) verily 
/ tcuM, (I know) verily 
I wot, ( I know) verily 
I wys, I wis, (1 know) verily 
lye, eye 
JangUrg, talkstive persons, tellr 

tales, also wranglers 
Jenkin, diminutive of John 
Jimp, s, slender 
Jogelerty p. 35, col. 1, jugglers 
Jo^ s. sweet-heart, friend. Jo is 

properly the contraction of joy, 

so rejoice is written reiooe m 

old Scottish MSS. particularly 

Banatyne*s — patttm 
Jew, s. joU or jowl 
Jupt, s. an upper garment, fr. a 

petticoat 

K 

Kail, p. 26, col. 2, call 

Kame, a. comb 

Kameing, s. combing 

Kan, p. 25, coL 2. can 

KantU-piece, comer 

KatU, ear It, churls, KarUt (/ kynd, 
p. 25, col. 1, churls by nature 

Kauk, s. chalk 

Kauled, p. 21, col. 1, called 

Kawte and keene, p. 7, col. 2, cau- 
tious and active. L cautua 

Keipand, a. keeping 

Keel, s. raddle 

Kempet, soldiers, warriors 

Kemperye-man, p. 18, col. 2, sol- 
dier, warrior, fighting-man 

" Germanis eamp, ezerrJtnm, ant lo- 
ciun nbl exercltos caetrametatnr, algnifi- 
cat : inde i^is vir Castrensls, et mill* 
taris kem£ler, et iksmpAcr, et kemper, et 
Mmber, et hamper, pro varietate dialecto- 
mn, vocatnr. Vocabnlam hoc nostro 
sermonc nondnm penitns ezolevil: 
Nurfolctenses enim ulebelo, et proleta- 
rio sermone dicnnt.*' Heie a hemper 
old man, i. e. "Senez vegetos est." 
I " Hinc CimbrU snvm nomen : " Khmber 
enam homo bellloosos nngil, robastns 
miles, ftc., signiflcat." Sheringham de 
Anfilor. gentis orlg. pag. 07. Rectias an 
lem Latios [apod candem, p. 40]. **Cim 
bro§ a bdlo qnod kamff, et Saxonlce 
ikomp, nnncnpatos credideriro, nnde 
bellatores viri die kempffmr, diie kmper," 

Kemptf combed 
Kemt, a. combs 
Kend, s. knew 
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Ken, Ken$t, know, knowest 

KetUt keen 

Keepe, p. 80, col. 2, care, heed. 
So in the old play of Hick 
Scorner (in the last leaf hut 
one), " I keepe not to clymbe 
so hye," i. e. I study not, care 
not, &c. 

Keperty &c., p. 47, col. ?, thoge 
that watch by the corpse shall 
tye up my winding-sheet 

Kever-chefes, handkerchiefs, (vid. 
introd.) 

Kid, Kyd, Kithe, made known, 
shown 

Kilted, 8. tucked up 

Kind, Kindt, nature, p. to carp is 
our hindy it is natural for us to 
talk of 

Kirk, s. church 

Kirk-tai, s. p. church wall, or per- 
haps church-yard-wall 

Kirm, s. churn 

Kirtle, a petticoat, woman's gown 

Kisti, s. chests 

Kit^ p. 26, col. 1, cut 

KiOi and kin, acquaintance and 
kindred 

Kithe or Kin, acquaintance nor 
kindred 

Kjiave, p. 33, col. 9, servant 

KnelUin, Knelland, s. knelling, 
ringing the knell 

Knicht, s. knight 

Knights fee. such a portion of land 
BA required the possessor to 
serve with man and horse 

Knowles, Knolls, little hills 

Knyled, knelt 

Koivarde, coward 

Kowe, cow 

Knrteis, p.«6, col. 1, courteous 

Kuntretf, p. 26, col. 1, countrey 

K^the, appear, also make appear, 
shew, declare 

Ki/thed, s. appeared 

Ktfrtell, vid, Kirtle. In the introd. 
it signifies a man's under gar- 
ment 

Bale, In hit Actetof EnKlish Votaries, 
(«nd part, lol. 53),nsest|ie word Kyr- 
TLK to rigDifv H Monk's Frock. He 
says Rogrr Karl of Shrewsbury, when 
he was dying, sent " to Clnnvake, in 
France, for the Kyrtue of Hugh the 
Abbot there," Arc. 

Kye, Kine, cows 

L. 
Locke, want 

Laide unto her, imputed to her 
Laith, 8, loth 

Laiihh, s. loathsome, hideous 
Lambs-xcool, a cant pbrase for ale 

and roasted appUs, p. 
Lant, Lain, s. lone. Her lane, 

alone bv herself 
Lang, B. long 
Langsome, s. p. 83, col. 2, long, 

tedious 
Lap. 9, leaped 



Largesse, f. gift, liberality 

Lasse, less 

Laudt, lav4:hed, s. laugh, laughed 

Launde, p. 44, col. 2, lawn 

Laydtn, laid 

Laye, p. 12, col. 2. law 

Lay-land, p. 12, col. 2, land that 

is not plowed, green-sward 
Lay-lands, p. 14, col. 1, lands in 

general 
Layne, Iain. Vid. l^ane 
Layne, lien, also laid 
Leal, Leil, s. loyal, honest, true, 

f. loyal 
LeanCf p. 8, col. 1, conceal, hide. 

Item, lye, (query) 
Leanyde, leaned 
Learnd, learned, taught 
Lease, p. 44, col. 2, lying, false- 
hood. Withouten lease, verily 
Leasvnge, lying, falshood 
Leeche, physician 
Le^Mm^e.doctoring.medicinal care 
Leffe (Introd.) Leef'e, dear 
Lffe, p. 45. col. 2, Leeve, dear 
Leid, 8. lyed 

Leiman, Leman, lover, mistress 
Leir, s. Lere, learn 
Leive, s. leave 
Leek, phras^e of contempt 
Lea, lea, field, pasture 
I^e, p. 31, col. 2, lea, the field 
Lee, s. lie 
Lemman, lover 
Leman, leaman, leiman, lover, 

mistress, a. s. lemman 
Lenger, longer 
Lengeth in, resideth in 
Leer, p. 85, col. 1, look 
Lere, p. 14, col. 1, face, complex- 
ion, a. s. hleajie, facies, vultus 
Lemed, learned, taught 
Leese, s. lose 
Lett, Latte, hinder, slacken, 

leave off, Late, let 
Lettest, binderest, detainest 
Let, p. 2, col. 1, hinder, p. 18, col. 

1, hindred 
Lettyng, hindrance, i. e. without 

delay 
Leuch, Leugh, s. laughed 
Leeve Londtm, p. 73, col. 1, dear 

London, an old phrase 
Leeveth, believeth 
Lever, rather 
Leves and Boues, leaves and 

boughs 
Letcd, ijHiorant, scandalous 
Leyke, Like, play 
Leyre, lere, p. 79, col. 2, learning, 

lore 
Lihbards'bane, a herb so called 
Libhard, leopard 

Lichtly, 8. li«;htly, easily, nimbly 
Lie, 8. Lee, field, plain 
Liege-men, vassals, subjects 
Lig, s. lie 
Lightly, easily 

Lightsiime, chearful, sprightly 
Liked, p. 80, col. 1, pleased 



Limitours, friars licensed to beg 
within certain limits 

Limitacioune, a certain precinct 
allowed to a limitour 

Lingell, a thread of hemp rubbed 
with rosin, &c., used by rusucs 
for mending their shoes 

Lire, fle^h, complexion 

L.iA, Lithe, Lyike, p. 40, coL ?, 
attend, hearken, listen 

Lither, p. 18, col. 2, idle, worth- 
less, naughty, fioward 

Liver, deliver 

Liverance, p. 74, col. 2, deliver- 
ance, (money, or a pledge^ for 
delivering you up) 

Lodlyt, loathsome. Vid. hathly 

Lo'e, Loed, s. love, loved 

Lought, Lowe, Lugh, laughed 

Lt)o, halloo ! 

Loht (Ballad 1, ver. 45) 

Loke, p. 80, col. 1, lock of wool 

Longes, belongs 

Lope, leaped 

Lorrel, Losel, a sorry worthless 
person 

Lore, lesson, doctiine, learning 

Lore, lost 

Looset, losed, loosed 

La(/i/vi (vide Lodlye,) loathsome 

The adverbial terminations soas 
and LT were applied iudiflcrcntlyr by 
oar old writers : thus as wc have Luthly 
for loathsome, so we ka%'e Ugsovb ia 
a sense not very i-eniote from C/^jr. in 
LoBD Surrey's Version of ^£u«id. II. 
vie. " In every place the if^aoina tights 
I saw." 

Loud and ttill. phrase, at all timee 

Lough, p. 44, col. 1, laugh 

Looked^ looked 

Lounge, (Introd.) lung 

Loun, 8. p. 83, col. V, Lowv, p. 
52, col. 2, l.o^'H, rascal, from 
the Irish, Liufi, slothful, slug- 
gish 

Lourd, Lour^ s. Lever, had rather 

Louted, LoKtede, lowed, did obei- 
sance 

Loveth, love, plural number 

lAtwe, p. 23, col. 2, a little bill 

Lmrns, s. blazes, rather opposed 
to windv, boisterous 

Lowte, Lout, bow, stoop 

Lude, Luid, Luivt, s. loved 

Lu-f, love 

Lue>, Luve, 8. loves, love 

Luicks, s. looks 

Lurden, p. 43, col. 1, Lurdeyne, 
sluggard, drone 
^^ Lynn, Lyund, s. lying 

Lyard, gt*y» a name given to a 
horse from its grey coloar, as 
Bayard, from buy 

Lynde, p. p. 44, col. 1, 44, col. 2, 
Lyne, p. 23, col. 1. See Lmde 

Lymle, p. 44, col. 2, the lime tree, 
or collecuvely lime trees, or 
trees in general 

Lys, lies 

Lystenyth, (Introd.) listen 
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Lyth p. 79. col. 2, Lythe, Lyt&-» 
some, pliant, flejuble, Miy, 
gentle 

Litv€H na Mortf lire no mor e,no 
longer 

Lytt, light 

M 

Maden, nnde 

Nahound, Mahowne, Mahomet 

Matr, 8. Mart, more 

Mait, 8. might 

Majeste, Maistf MayetU, may'st 

Makingf ac. renes, yeraifying 

Maky$, MaktM, matea 

Ai the wordt make and mate were 
in some cases oscd promiscaoualy by 
ancient writers ; so the w<hi1s eake and 
cate seem to have been applied with 
the same indlfferency : this will illas- 
trate tliat commoo English Proverb, 
" to tarn Cat (i. e. Cate> in ptm/' A 
Pan-cake is in Northampton»liire still 
called a Pan-cate. 

MaUt p. 3, col. 9, coat of mail 

Jtfaiw, p. 3, col, 1, man. Item 
moan 

Mantf Maining, a. moan, moaning 

Mangonel^ an engine naed for dia- 
charging great atones, arrowa, 
&c. before the invention of gun- 
powder 

March perti, p. 4, col. 2, in the 
parta lying tipoo the marchea 

Mareh-pine, p. 79, col. 2, March' 
pane, a kind of biscuit 

Margaritet a pearl, 1. 

Marrmpf s. equal 

Markf a coin, in ralue 13s. 4d. 

Mart, a. marred, hurt, damaged 

Ma$t, Maste, may'st 

Maiterye, p. 22, col. 2, Mayittry, 
p. 46, col. 1, a trial of akill, 
high proof of skill 

Maitgr§, spite of, ill will (I in- 
cur) 

MavgrCf in spite of 

Mavgtr, Maugrt, spite of 

Maun, s. must 

Maun, B. Mun, must 

Maiu, B. a thrush 

Maiot, s. malt 

Mayd, Mayde, maid 

MayCf p. 8, col. 1, maidy(rhythmi 
gratia) 

Maynt, p. 14, col. 2, force, 
strength, p. 22, col. 1, horse's 
mane 

Mau, a labyrinth, any thing en- 
tangled or intricate 

On the top of Catherine-Hill, Win- 
chester, (the nsnal play-place of the 
school.) was a very perplexed and 
winding path ranning in a very small 
space over a great deal of ground, 
called a Mis-Maxe. The senior boys 
obliged the Juniors to tread it, to pre- 
vent ihe fignre from being loet, as I 
am infomicid by an lugeuioat oorra- 
apondent. 

M§an, moderate, middle sized. 



Afeany, retinue, train, company 

Afsfd, Meedt, reward 

Af«td, a. mood 

Afeit«, a. soften, reduce, mitigate 

Melt, a. Meet, fit, proper 

Mell, honey ; alsoj meddle, van- 

Me, men, Me con (men *gan) 

Men of' armet, p. 8, col. 1, gens 
d' armea 

Menivtere, a species of fur 

Menieinef aught, s. p. measure the 
battle. To give to the menae, 
is to give abore the measure. 
Twelve, and one to the mense, 
is common with children in 
their plav 

Menxie, s. meafiey, retinae, com- 
psny 

MerehtM, marches 

Meaager, f. measenga 

Me-ihunkelh, methinks 

Met, Mtil, 8. Mete, meet, fit, proper 

Meyue. See Af eanj^ 

Mickle, much, great 

Micht, might 

Midge, a amall insect, a kind of 
gnat 

Mifhtte, mighty 

Minged, p. 12, col. 2, mentioned 

Minny, a. mother 

Minstral, 8.minBtrel, musician, &c* 

Minttreltk, music 

Mirhe, s. dork, black 

Mirkie, dark, black 

Mirry, a. Meri, merry 

Mitdoubt, p. 78, col. 1, suspect, 
doubt 

Miscreants, nnbeb'erers 

Mishap, misfortune 

Miskaryed, miscarried 

Miiken, mistake, also, in the Scot- 
tish idiom, " let a thing alone." 
(Mr. Lambe) 

Mister, s. to need 

Mither, s. mother 

Mode, p. 44, col. 1, mood 

Moiening, by means of, f. 

Mold, mould, ground 

Mo, Moe, more 

Mome, a dull stupid person 

Monand, moaning, bemoaning 

Mone, moon 

Mon, 8. month 

Monynday, Monday 

More, originally and properly sig- 
nified a hill, (from a. s. mop, 
mons,) but ue bills of the 
North being generally full of 
boga, a Moor came to signify 
boggy marshy grotud, in ge- 
neral 

Mores, p. 12, col. 1, hills, wild 

downs 
MorroumungeM, mornings 
Mome, To mom, to-morrow in the 

morning 
Mome, 8. p. 20, col. 2, on the 

morrow 
Mvmyng^ mourning 



Mort^ death of the dear 

Mosses, awampy g^otmds, covered 

with peat moaa 
Mo$t, mnat 

Mote I thee, might I thrive 
Mought, nwt, mote, might 
Mowe, may, Muu. b. mouth 
MueheU boet, Miekle boast, great 

boast 
Mude^ a. mood 
Mulne, mill 
Afun, Maun, s. must 
Mure, Mures, a. wild downa^ 

heaths, 6cc. 
Mume, Murnt, Jfuming, s. mourn, 

mourned, mourning 
Musis, muses 
Myllan, Milan ateel 
Myne-ye'ple, p. 3, col. 2, perhopa, 

many plies, or 'folds. Mouyole 

is still used in this sense in the 

North. (Mr. Lambe) 
Myrry, merry 
Mysuryd, p. 25, col. 2, mjauaed, 

applied to a bad purpose 
Mytt, Mytty, might, mighty 

N 

Naithing, s. nothing 

Nams, names 

Na, NaCf s. no, none 

None, 8. none 

Nar, p. 2, col. 2, Nare, nor. Item, 

than 
Natheless, nevertheless 
Kat, not 

Near, s. Ner, Nere, ne*er, never 
Neat, oxen, cows, large cattle 
Neatherd, a keeper of cattle 
Keatreste, a female keeper of cattle 
Neigh him neare, approach him 

near 
Nee, Ne, nigh 
Neir, 8. Nere, ne'er, never 
Nere ne vere, were it not for 
Nei*t, Nyest, next, nearest 
Newfangle, Newfangled, fond of 

novelty, of new fashions, &c. 
Nicked Jiim of naye, p. 17, col. 1, 

nicked him with a refusal 
Nicht, 8. night 
Nipt, pinched 
Noble, a gold coin, in value 20 

groats, or 6s. 8d. 
Nobles, p. 25, col. 1, Noblem, no- 
bleness 
NoUys, noddles, heads 
Nom, took, Nome, name 
Nonce, purpose. For the nonce, for 

the occasion 
Non, none. None, noon 
Norland, s. nonhem 
Norse, s. Norway 
North-gales, North Wales 
Non, now 
Nourice, s. nurse 
Nout, Noeht, s. nought, alao not, 

seems for ' ne mought' 
Nowght, nought 
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NowU, noddies, heads 
Noye, T. 175, annoy, query 
Nifit^ noagbt, not 
Nurturtdt educated, bred up 
Nye, NVf nigh 
Nyxt, night 

O 

Ohraid, s« upbraid 

Oeht^ s. ought 

Oj'eriyng, superior, paramount, 
opposed to underling 

Ogin^ s. Of/', a phrase 

Onfoughien, UnJoughUn^ unfought 

On-lojt, aloft 

On, one, an 

0/1, one. On man, p. 3, coL l,one 
man 

One, on 

Ony, s. any 

Onysj once 

Or, £f», before ; or seems to 
ha^e the force of the Latin vet 
and to signify even 

Or-cn pp. 6, col. 1, 7, col. 1, be- 
fore 

Or-eir, before ever 

Oruoni, s. prayers, f. oraxsoxs 

Ost, 0$te, Oost^ host. 

Ou, Oure, you, your. Ibid., our 

Out aUu i exclamation of grief 

Out'hrayde, drew out, unsheathed 

Out'horn, the summoning to arms 
by the sound of a horn 

Out ower, s. quite over, over 

OutraJtM, p. 75, col. 2, an out-ride 
or expedition. To raik, s. in to 
go fast. Outrake is a common 
term among shepherds. When 
their sheep have a free passage 
from inclosed pastures into 
open and airy grounds they 
call it a good outrake. (Mr. 
Lambe). 

Ownre of lume, hour of noon 

Owchei, bosses or buttons of gold 

Owene, Atren, A in, s. own 

Oirrtf, Owr, s. o'er 

Oure, s. over 

Oum word, s. the last word, the 
burthen of a song 

Owt, out 



Pall, a cloak or mantle of state 
PalLe, a robe of state. Purple and 
pall, i. e. a purple robe or cloak, 
a phrase 
Palmer, a pilgrim, who, having 
been at the Holy Land, carried 
a palm branch in his hand. 
Paramour, lover. Item, a mistress 
Pard^, Perdie, verily, f. par dieu 
Paregall, equal 
Partake, participate, assign to 
Parti, party, p. 3, col. 1, a part 
Pattering, murmurine, mumbling, 
from the manner m which the 
Paternoster was anciently hur- 



ried over, in a low, inaitioulate 
voice 

Pa, s. the river Po 

Pauky, 8. shrewd, cunning, sly, 
or saucy, insolent 

Pave9, p. 25, col. 1, a pavice, a 
large shield that covered ^e 
whole body, f. pauvois 

PavtUiane, parillion, tent 

Pay^ liking, satisfaction, hence 
well apaid, i. e. pleased, highly 
satisfied 

Paymm, pagan 

Peuhith, p. 77, col 1 

Pearlint, a coarse sort of bone- 
lace 

Pece, Piece, sc. of cannon 

Pete, a baker's peel 

Penon, a banner or streamer, borne 
at the top of a lance 

Pentarckye ff tensee, five tenses 

Perehmine, f. parchment 

P0rc(ou«,par^u<, perilous, danger- 
ous 

Per fay, verily, f. par foy 

Peere, Pere, Peer, equal 

Peer, Peerleu, equal, without 
equal 

Perjight, perfect 

Peering, peeping, looking nar- 
rowly 

PeriU, danger 

Peridn, diminutive of Peter 

Perleee, p. Z6, col. 2, peerless 

Pees, Pete, peace 

Perdt, Pearoed, pierced 

Perte, part 

Pertyd, parted 

Petye, pity 

Peyn, pain 

PhiUmene, Philomel, the nightin- 
gale 

Pibrochs, s. Highland war-tunes 

Piece, s. a little 

Pight, Pyght, pitched 

PWd p. 76, col. 1, peeled, bald 

Pine, famish, starve 

Pioue dumton, p. 48, col. 1, a 
godly song, or ballad 

Mr. Howe's Edit, has "The first row 
of the Robrick," which has been sap- 
posed by Dr. Warburton to refer to 
the red-lettered titles of old Ballads. 
In the large collection made by Mr. 
Pepys, I do not remember to have seen 
one single ballad with its title printed 
in red letters, 

PiU, Pittye, Pyu, pity 

Plaine, complaint 

Plaining, complaining 

Playand, s. playing 

Play-feres, playfellows 

Pleasanee, pleasure 

Plein, complain 

Plett, s. platted 

Plowmell, a small wooden hammer 
occasionally fixed to the plow, 
still used in the North ; in the 
Midland counties in its stead is 
used a plow-hatebet 



Plytt, plight 

PloU-cat, a cant word for a wboiB 
PoUys, PowUs, Polls, head 
Pampal, p« 61, col. t, pompous 
Pondered, a term in Ueraldryy for 

sprinkled over 
Popingay, a parrot 
Porcupig, porcu|Mne, f. poroepig 
Portem^r , perhaps pocket or pooch. 

Pautoniere in fr.is.a shepherd's 

scrip (vide Colgrave) 
Portres, p. 27, col. 1, porteress 
PowlU, polls, head 
Poiimaes, p. 77, col. 1, pounds, 

(rhythmi gratia) 
Pmo, PoUf Pawed, s. puU, polled 
PreaSf Prese, press 
Preecd, p. 45, col. 1. preMed, 

Presed 
Prest, f. ready 
PresUy, p. 45, col. 1, Prettlye, p. 

14, col. 1, readily, quickly 
Pricked, spurred forward, travelled 

a good round pace 
Pricke-vjand, p. 23, coL 1, a wad 

set up for a mark 
Prickes, p. 22, coL 2, the mark to 

shoot at 
Priefe, prove 

Priving, s. proving, tasting 
Prove, proof 
Prowess, bravery, valor, military 

gallantry 
Prowei, p. 25, coL 1, proweae 
Prude, pride. Item, proud 
Pryhe, p. 46, col. 1, the mark* 

commonly a hazle wand 
Prytne, dayoreak 
Puing, s. pulling 
Puissant, strong, powerful 
Pulde, pulled 
Purchaied, procured 
Purfel, an ornament of emlnoid- 

ery 
Purf'elled, embroidered 
Purvayed^ provided 

Q 

Quadrant, p. 27. col. 1, four-square 
Quail, shnnk, flinch, yield 
Quaint, cunning, nice, iantastiea] 
Quarry, p. 67, col. 1, in hunting 

or hawking is the slaoghiered 

game, &c. 
Quatf s. quitted 
Quay, Quh^, s. a young bf^ifer^ 

called a Whib in Yorkshire 
Quean, sorry, base woman 
Quellf subdue, also kill 
Quel, cruel, murderous 
Quekh, a blow or bang 
Quere, quire, choir 
Quest, p. 43, coL 1, inqueait 
Quha, s. who 
Quhair, s. where 
Quhar, s. where 
Quhan, Whan, a. when 
..Quhaneer, s. whene'er 
Quhatten, s. what 
Quj^t, s« what 
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Qu^ien, 8. when 

Qvhy, 8. why 

Quick, alive, Hring 

QuiUett, quibbles, 1. quidlibet 

Quilt, requite 

Qw>t quoth 

Quvfe, 8. while 

Qnyrrif, p. 9, col. 9, See Quarry 

ebove 
Quyte, p. 4, ool. 2, requited 
Quyt, 8. quite 
Qi0yJbiie, 8. quickened, restored to 

tife 

R 

Had$, 8. roue 

ilae, 8 roe 

Reuk, 8. to go a-pece» Rtak on 
raw, go fast in a row 

BoiM, reign 

Adut, 8. roee 

Rented, 8. were meny. Vide 
Glo88« to Gentle Shepherd 

Raskingt seems to he the old 
buntug term for the stroke 
made by a wild boar with his 
fanes. See p. 54, col. % 

Raught, reached, gained, obtained 

Rayne, reane, rain 

Rayftt, race 

Rati, Raugkt, or self-bereft 

Readilu, careless 

Reade, p. 6, ooL t, Rede, adrise, 
hit off 

Read, ad Wee 

Rea*vu, Reaume, realm 

Rea$, p. 9, col. 9, raise 

Reave, bereave 

Reekt, regarded 

Rede, Read, advise, advice 

Rede, Redde, read 

Redretu, care, labour 

Rrfe, bereave, or perhaps Rive, 
split 

Refe, Reve, Reeve, boiliff 

Reft, bereft 

Register, the officer who keeps the 
public re|^8ter 

Reid, 8. advise 

Reid, 8. reed, Rede, red 

Reidroan, s. red-roan, p. 15, col. 1 

Reek, 8. smoke 

RekeUs, Reckleue, regardless, void 
of care, rash 

Remeid, s. remedy 

Reimeth, Renning, runneth, run- 
ning 

Rerm, run, p. 51, col. 9 

Renuh, p. 16, col. 9, ReniMt, p. 
18, col. 1, perhaps a derivation 
from Reniteo, to shine 

Renyed, p. 95, col. 9, refused 

Retcous, rescues 

Reeve, bailiff 

Reve, bereave, deprive 

Revert, u robbers, pirates, rorers 

Reweth, regrets, has reason to re- 
pent 

Rm;, s. tike pity 

Hemkk, ruth, Kevet pity 



Ryall, Ryal, royal 

Rtcfct, 8. right 

Riddie, seems to be a mlgar idiom 
for unriddle ; or is perhaps 
a corruption of reade, i. e. ad- 
vise 

Ride, make an inroad 

Rin, s. run. Rm my errand, a con- 
tracted way of speaking for 
" run on my errand." The 
pronoun is omitted. So the 
French say faire message 

Rue, shoot, bush, shrub 

Rtoe, rife, abounding 

Roche, rock 

Roode-croUf cmcifiz 

Rood-4oft, the place in the church 
where the images were set 
up 

Rood, Roode, cross, crucifix 

Ronne, ran, Roone, p. 7, col .l,mn 

Roufe, roof 

Route, go about, travel 

Rouifie, ruth, pity 

Rowned, Rownyd, whispered 

Row, Rowd, s. roll, rolled 

Rowyned, round 

Rowght, rout 

Rudd, ruddiness, complexion 

Rtuie, 8. Rood, cross 

RueU-bonee, perhaps bones divers- 
ly colored, f. JRio/le, or perhaps 
small bone rings from the f. 
rouelle, a small ring or hoop. — 
Cotgraye's Diet 

Ruet, Rwethe, pitieth 

Rugged, pulled with Tiolence 

Rusky, should be Rathy gair^ 
rushy stuff, ground covered with 
rushes 

Ruihful, rueful, wofnl 

RuOi, pity 

Ru£ke, pity, woe 

Rydere, p. 46, col. 9, ranger 

Ryde, p. 73, col. 1, i. t* . make an 
inroad, Ryde, in p. 17, col. 9, 
(ver. 136), should probably be 
rise . 

Rynde, p. 8, coL 1, rent 

Rytchy$, rushes 

Rywe, rue 

Rir»<, right 



Safer, sapphjrre 
Soft) s. soft 
Saify s. safe 
Sah, s. sore 
j Saim, s. same 
SaU, 8. shall 

Sa^, 8. save, Savely, safely 
Saimde, seized 
Sark, Ahirt, shift 
Sar, Sair, s. sore 
5a, Sae, s. so 
Sat, SeU, set 
Saut, 8. salt 
Savyde, saved 

Saw, Say, speech, discourse 
Say, Avay, attempt 



Say, saw 

Say ut no harm, say no ill of us 

Sayne, say 

Soani, scarce. Item scantiness 

Schall, shall 

Sehapped, p. 8, ool. 1, perhaps 
swapped. Vid. loc 

5cAattm<, shattered • 

Schaw, B. show 

Sehene, s. SIteen, shining, also 
brightness 

Sdtip, 8. ship 

Schiplet, 8. shipless 

Sdw, p. 10, col, 9, Sehe, p. 7, col. 
1, 8. she 

Schone, shone 

Sckoote, shot, let go 

Sehowte, Sthawtte, shout 

Si^nriU, 8. shrill 

S^tike, 8. shook 

Sclat, slate, little table-book of 
slates to write upon 

Seoit^t, discomfit 

Scot, tax, revenue, a year's tax of 
the kingdom, also shot, reckon- 
ing 

Scathe, hurt, injury 

Sedf said 

Seik, 8. iSefce, a. seek 

Sek, sack 

Set, SeU, self 

Selver, Siller, silver 

Seneschall, steward 

Sene, seen 

Sen, s. since 

Senvy, mustard seed, f. senvie 

Sertayne, Sertenlye, certain, cer- 
tainly 

See, Sees, s. sea, seas 

Se, Sene, Seying, aee, seen, seeing 

Seething, boiling 

Seetywalt, see Cetywall 

Seve, seven 

Sey you, say to, tell you 

Sey, 8. say, a kbd of woollen 
stuff 

Seyd, s. saw 

Sftave, Be shave, be shaven 

Shows, little woods 

Shear, p. 9, col. 9, entirely, (peni- 
tus) 

Sheele, She% she will 

Sheene, Skene, shining 

SheiU, Sketes, s. sheets 

Sheets, she shall 

Sheeru, shining 
! Shent, shamed, disgraced, abused 

Shepenes, Shipens, cow-houses, 
sheep-pens, a. s. Scypen 

Sheeve, Shive, a g^eat uice or lun- 
cheon of bread 

Slndd-bonef the blade bone, a com- 
mon phrase in the north 

Shimmered, a. glittered 

Shimmering, smning by glances 

Shirt of male or mail, was a garment 
for defence, made all of rings of 
iron, worn under the coat. Ac- 
cording to some the hauberk 
was so formed 
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Shoerif 8. Shootu, p. 64, col. 1, 
sboes 

Shake, p. 25, col. 2, shookest 

Shold, iholde, should 

Shape, shaped 

Shape^ betook me 

Sharte,>B, shorten 

Sho, Seho, s. she 

Shote, shot 

Shradds, p. 21, coL 2. Vid. locum 

Shread, cut into small pieces 

Shreeven Shriven, confessed her 
sins 

Shrew f a bad, an ill-tempered per- 
son 

Shreward, a male shrew 

Shrift, confession 

Shrive, confess. Item, hear con- 
fession 

Shroggs, shrubs, thorns, briars. 
G. Doug. Scroggis 

ShuUen, shall 

Shulde, should 

Shunted, shunned 

Shurtingf recreation, diversion, 
pastime. Vid. Gawin Douglas's 
Gloss. 

Shyars, shires 

Shynand, s. shining 

Sib, kin, akin, related 

Sieh, Sic, s. such, Sich, s. sigh I 

Sick-itke, s. such like 

Side, s. long 

Siedf s. saw 

Sigh'ctaut, p. 52, col. 1, (Sythe- 
cbiU), a clout to strain milk 
through, a straining clout 

Sighan, Sighand, s. sighing 

Sik, Sike, such 

Siker, surely, certainly 

Siller^ 8. silver 

Sindle, s. seldom 

Sitteth, sit ye 

Silli, p. 2, col. 2, since 

Skaiih, Seath, harm, mischief 

Skalk, perhaps from the Germ. 
Schalck, malicious, perverse 
(Sic Dan. Skalek nequitia, 
malicia, &c. Sheringham de 
Ang. Orig. p. 318); or per- 
haps from the Germ. Schalcheo, 
to SQuint. Hence our northern 
wood Skelly^ to squint 

Skinker, one that serves drink 

Skinkled, s. glittered 

Skamjit, discomfit 

Skott, shot, reckoning 

SLade, a breadth of greensward 
between plow-lands or woods, 
&c. 

Slaited, s. whetted, or perhaps 
wiped 

Slattered, slit, broke into splinters 

Slaw, slew, p. 80, col. 1, (Sc. 
Abel) 

Slean^ Slone, slain 

Slaithf slayeth 

SUe, s. slay, also sly 

Sle, SUe, Sley, Sla, slay, Sleut, 
slayest 



Sleip, s. Slepe, sleep 

Slade, p. 12, col. 2, slit, split 

Sione, p. 13, col. 1, slain 

Slo, p. 25, col. 1, 5(M,8]ay 

Sloughe, p. 8, col. 1 , slew 

Smitliers, s. smothers 

Sna\ Snuw, s. snow 

Soil, SaulU, Saale, soul 

Soldain, Soldany Sawdan, sultan 

Sann, s. San, sun 

Sand, a present, a sending 

Sane, soon 

Sart, company 

Soothly, truly 

Soath, truth, true 

Seth, Sathe, South, Soiithef Sooth, 
truth 

Soth-Ynglande, South England 

Soudan, Soudain, sultan 

Souldan, Saldan, Sowdan, sultan 

Sould, s. Suldf should 

Souling, victuslling. Sowlt is 
still used in the north for 
any thing eaten with bread; 
a. 8. suple, suple, Job. xxi. 5, 
(or to $owle, may be from the 
French word saouler, '* to stuff 
aod cram, to glut." Vid. Cot- 
grave) 

Sowden, Sowdain, sultan 

Sowne, sound (rhyt. gr.} 

Sowre, sour 

Sowre, Soare^ Bore 

Sowter, p. 19, col. 2, shoemaker 

Soy, f. silk 

Spak, Spaik, a. spake 

Speere* Vide locum 

Spec, Spak, Spack, s. spake . 

Sped, speeded, succeeded 

Speik, 8. speak 

Speir,B.Sjiiere, SpearefSpeere, Spire, 
ask, enquire 

So Chaucer, in hi* Rbymo of Sir 

Thopaa, 

** - He fionghte north and south. 

And oft he spirid with hia month." 

i. e. encjuired, — not spied, as io the 

new edition of Canterbury Tales, vol. ii. 

p. :i34. 

Spence, Spens, expense 

Spendydt p. 4, col. 1, probably the 

same as spanned, grasped 
Speered, Sparred^ L e. fastened, 

shut 

So in an old "Treatysc agaynst 
P«aiilcucc, &r. 4to. Eniprynled by 
W> nityn de Worde," we 4i-e exhorted 
to " spere (i. e. shut or bar) the wyn- 
dowcs agcnst the M>ath," foL 5. 

SpHtan, SpiUand, s. spilling 
Spill, p. 51, col. 1, SpiUe, p. 15, 

col. 1, spoil, come to harm 
Spill, spoil, destroy, kill 
Spindles and whorles, the iftstru- 

ments used for spinning in 

Scotland, instead of spinning 

wheels 

The rock, spindles, and whorlea are 
very much used in Scotland and the 
northern parts of Northumberland, at 
this time. The thread for shoe-makers. 



and even linen webs, and all the twine 
of which the Tweed salnioa neu are 
made, are spun upon spindles. Tbey 
are said to make a more even and 
smooth thread than splnains wheela. 
Mr. Lambe. 

SporeU$, spurless, without spnrs 
Spole, shoulder; f. espaale. If 

seems to mean " arm-pit** 
SprenU, p. 3, col. 2, sported^ 

sprung out 
Spurging, froth that purges oat 
Spurn, Spume, a kick, p. 5, col. 1. 

See Tear 
Spyde, spied 

Spylt, spoiled, deotroyed 
Spyt, p. 2, col. 2, Spyte, spite 
Squewi, a blow, or bang 
Stabille, p. 26, coL 1, perhaps 

'stablish 
Stalwart, Stalworthf stQUt 
Stalworthlye, stoutly 
Stane, s. Stean, p. 21, col. 1, stone 
Stark, p. 14, col. 1, stiff, p. 25, 

col. 2, entirely 
Startopes, buskins, or half boots 

worn by rustics, laced down 

before 
Stead, Stede, place 
Stean^ s. stone 
Steedye, steady 
Stel, steel, Steilly, s. steely 
Stele, steel 
Steidf 8. Stede, steed 
Steir, s. stir 
Sterris, stars 

Sterne, stern, or perhaps, stars 
Stert, start, p. 82, col. 2, started 
Sterte, Sterted, started 
Steven, p. 22, col. 2, time 
Steven, p. 23, col. 2, voice 
Still, quiet, silent 
Stint, stop, stopped 
Stirande stage, p. 6, col. 2, n 

friend interpreted this, '* many 

a stirring travelling joumef 
Stonderes, standers by 
Stoup of vxvr, pillar of war 
Stound, Stonde, (introd.) spaob, 

moment, hour, time 
Stoand, time, A-itaund, a-while 
Stour, p. 4, col. 1,19, col. 1 , SUncer, 

12, col. 2, Staure, 8, col. 2, 14, 

col. 2, fight, disturbance, &c. 

This word is applied in the 

north to signify oust agitated 

and put into motion, as by the 

sweeping of a room. 
Stower, Stowre, stir, disturbance, 

fight 
Stown, stolen 

Stowre, strong, robust, fierce 
Stra, Strae, s. straw 
Streight, straight 
Strekene, Stricken, struck 
Stret^ street 
Strick, strict 
Strike, stricken 
Stroke, p. 3, col 2, struck 
Stude, Stuid, s. stood 
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Stifntyde, stinted, stayed, slopped 

Styrt, start 

Suar^ sure 

Summere, a sampter horse 

Sum^ 8. some 

Sttmpterit p. 78, eol. 2, horses that 
carry clothes, furniture, &c. 

SujUt s. soon 

Suon by y< chin, sworn by his 
chin 

Sureeaie, cease 

Suthe, Swithf soon, quickly 

Swttpte, p. 3, col. 2, Stvapped, p. 8, 
col. 2, SwopedB^ntrack violently, 
Scot. Sweapf to scourge, Cvid. 
Gl. Gaw. Dougl.) or perhaps 
exchanged ; sc. blows, so "^toop 
or Sufopp" signifies 

Swaird, the grassy surface of the 
ground 

Swarvde, Svxrrved, climbed, or, as 
it is now expressed in the mid- 
land counties, Swarm, To swarm, 
is to draw oneself up a tree, 
or any other thing, clingmg to 
it with the legs and arms, as 
hath been suggested by an in- 
genious correspondent 

Simi, Sttt so 

Swat, SwatU, Swatte, did sweat 

Swear, p. 2, eol. 2, aware 

Swearde, Swerd, sword 

Sweare, swearing, oath 

Sweaven, a dream 

Sweitf s. SwHe, sweet 

Sweere, Swire, neck 

SweypyU. A Sweypyl is that staff 
of the flail, with which com is 
beaten out, rulg. a Supple, call- 
ed, in tbe midland counties, a 
Swindgell, where the other part 
is termed the hand-staff 

Swinken, labourers 

Switk, quickly, instantly 

Swyke, sigh 

Svnfoing, whoring 

Swypyng, striking fast, (Cimb. 
Suipan, cito agere, or rather 
" scourging*' from yolvere, rap- 
tare)^— Scot. Sweap, to scourge. 
Vide. Glossary to Gawin Dou- 
glas 

Sych, such 

Syde-sKaar, p. 2, col. 2, Sydis-shear, 
p. 2, col. 2, on all sides 

Syd, aide 

Syne, s. then, afterwards 

Syshemeil, Ishmael 

Syth, since 

Syzt, sight 

T. 

Taikenj a. token, sign 

Taine, s. Tane, token 

Take, taken 

Talents, p. 17, col. 1, perhaps gol- 
den ornaments, hung from her 
head to the 7alue of talents of 
gold 

Targe, target, shield 



Tear, p. 5, col. 1, this seems to 
be a proverb, " That tearing, 
or pulling, occasioned his spurn 
or kick" 

Teene, Tene, sorrow, indignation, 
wrath, properly injury, affront 

Teenefu, s. rail of indignation, 
wrathful, furious 

Te he ! interjection of laughmg 

Teir, s. Tere^ tear 

Tent, s. heed 

Termagaunt, tlte god of the Sa- 
racens. See a memoir oa this 
subject in page 1 9 

The old French rominceni, who had 
cormpted termagant into tervagant, 
couple it with the name of Mahomet, 
as conatantly as oars : thas, in the old 
Roman de Blanchardin, 

*' Cv gner piion tnit Apolin, 
Et Mahomet et Tervagant." 
Hence Fontaine, with great bimioar, 
in hia tale entitled " La FiancM da 
Roy de Garbe/' says, 
" Et reviant Mabom. Jnpin, et Terva- 

Sant, 
Avec maint antre diea non moins ex- 
travagant." 
Mem. de I'Acad. des Inicript, torn. SO, 
4to, p. 3A2. 

As termagant is evidently of Anglo- 
Saxon derivation, and can only be 
explained from the elements of that 
langaage ; its being corrapted by the 
oldFrench romancers proves that they 
borrowed some things trom oars. 

Terry, diminitive of Thierry 

Theodoricus, Didericus. Lat. 

also of Terence 
Te to, Te make, to make 
Tha, them, Thah, though 
Tkair, their, Thair, Thare, there 
ThamBt s. them 
Than, 8. then 

Thare, Theire, Ther, Thare, there 
Thear, Ther, p. 2, col. 2, there 
Thee, thrive, Mote he thee, nuy he 

thrive 
The God, seems contracted for 

The he, i. e. high God. 
The, Thee, thrive. So moU I thee, 

80 may I thrive 

So in Chaaeer, passim, Canterbory 
Tales, vol. i. p. sm. 

'* God let him never the." 

The, they, The wear, p. 2, col. 1, 

they were 
Thej thee, Thend, the end. 
Ther-foTy p. 3, col. 1, dierefore 
T^erto, thereto, 7^, these 
Ther, p. 2, col. 2, their 
Thii, they 

Thie, thy, Thawe, thou 
Thi sone, thy son 
Tkilke,ihiB 
Thir towmonds, s. these twelve 

months 
Thhr, s. this, these 
Tltirtti thousent, thirty thousand 
Thoelit, thought 
Thole, ThoUd, suffer, suffered 
Tito, then, those, the 
J^house, s thou art 



I Thoutt, thou shalt, or shouldest 
Thrall, p. 76, col. 2, captive, p. 29, 

col. 1, Thraldom, captivity 
Thrang, s. throng, close 
Tkrawis, s. throes 
Tkreape, to argue, to aflSrm or 

assert, in a positive overbeaiing 

manner 
Thre, Thrie, s. three 
ThriSf Thre, three 
Thry^, thrive 

Thrilled, twirled, turned round 
Thritie, thirty 

Throng, p. 42^ col. 2, hastened 
Thropes, villages 
Tltrow, s. through 
Tkrueh, Throuchf s. through 
Thttd, noise of a fall 
Thewes, manners. In p. 51, it 

signifies limbs 
TTiey^ier-ward, thither-ward, to- 
wards that place 
Tibbe. In Scotland, Tibbe is the 

dimunitive of Isabel 
Tift, s. puff of wind 
Till, s. to, when, query 
7i7/, p. 4, coL 2, unto, p. 18, col. 

2, entice 
Tild down, pitched, qt. 
TimJdn, diminutive of Timothy 
Tine, p. 11, col. 2, lose 
Tint, s. lost 

Tirkd, twirled, turned round 
Too-fall, s. twilight 

Too-fall of the night, *' seems to be 
an image drawn from a sospended 
canopy, so let fall as to cover what is 
below."— Mr. Lambc. 

To, too, Item, two 

Tone, Tone, the one 

Ton, p. 3, col. 1, Tone, the one 

Tor, a tower ; also a high pointed 
rock, or hill 

Tow, Towe, two, Tioa, s. two 

Tow, s. p. 31, col. 1, to let down 
with a rope, &o. 

Towyn, p. 6, col. 2, town 

Traiterye, treason 

Trenchant, f. cutting 

Tres-hardie, f. thrice hardy 

Treytory, Traitory, treechexT 

TricAard, treacherous, fr. tncheur 

Tricthen, trick, deceive 

7Vi<io, tried 

Trie, s. Tre, tree 

Triest forth, s. drew forth to an 
assignation 

TrifuSate, three forked, three 
pointed 

Trim, exact 

Troth, truth, faith, fidelity 

Trough, Trouth, troth 

TVotoiA*, Troth, Tru, true 

Trow, helieve, trust, also verity 

Trumped, p. 1, boasted, told brag- 
ging lies, lying stories. So in 
the north they say, *' that's a 
trump/' i. e. a lie ; " she goes 
about tramping," i^ e. telling 
lies. 
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Trumpi, made of a tree, perbapa, 

"wooden tnunpeta/' muaical 

iaatrumenta fit enoagh for a 

mock tournament 
Tuik^ 8. took 
Tuht gud* kekp, •• kept a dose 

eye upon her 
Tul, a. till, to 
Turn, p. 78, ooU 2, auoh turn, snch 

an occasion 
Tumet a crab, sc. at the fire roasts 

a crab 
Tuih, an interjection of contempt, 
. or impatience 
7W, s. two 
TvMyn», two 
Twn% s. p. 10, coL 2, parted, 

separated. Vid. G. Douglas 
Tvrirtle, twitt, s. thoroughly 

twisted, " twisted," " twirled 

twist,'' f. tortaid 

U 
Uch, each 

Ugtome, 8. shocking, horrible 
Ut^thoughtf for bethought. So 

UnUmef for loose 
Unetuaut, fat, clammy, oily 
Undermerietf afternoons 
Undightf undecked, undressed 
Utdcempt, uncombed 
Unmacklye, mis'sbapen 
Umnufitf a* undisturbed, uncon- 

founded, perhaps Unmuvit 
Urueeltd, opened ; a term in falcn. 
Uruett stenen, p. 22, col. 2, unap- 

pointed time, unexpectedly 
UnsmMt s. unlucky, unfortunate 
UntffU, unto, p. 43, col. 2, against 
Vrt, use 
Uthen, 8. others 

V 

Voir, (Somersetsh. Dialect,) iair 

VaUient, a. valiant 

VauUf (Som.) probably for Fai' 
then, u e. faiths ; as Hmuen, 
Closen, &o. 

Venu, (Introd.) approach, coming 

Vicetf (probably contracted for 
deyices) p. 27, col. 1, screws, 
or perhaps, turning pins, swi- 
vels. An ingenious friend 
thinks a vice is rather " a 
spindle of a press," that goeth 
by a vice, that seemeth to 
move of itself. 

Vilane^ p. 25, ool. 1, rascally 

Vive, (Somerset.) five 

Voyded, p. 43, col. 2, quitted, left 
the place 

Vriert, (Som.) fHars 

W. 
Wa, s. way, wuU 
Wadded, perhaps from Wood, u e. 
of a light blue colour. 

Taylor, in bis Hlitory of Gavd-kuid, 
p. 40, Mvs, • Bright, from the British 
word krith, which signifies their wad- 

de-colar; this wu a light biue." 

Mmsbew's Dicllooary. 



Wad, a. Wold, Wolde, would 
Woe, Watfo\ woe, woful 
WaevDorth, s. woe betide 
Wame, waggon 
Wailamt^ s. faded, withered 
WaVkxTy a fuller of cloth 
Walxertd., Weltered, rolled along, 

also wallowed 
Waltering, weltenng 
Waly, an interjection of grief 
Wame, s. womb 
Wame, Went, s. belly 
Wane, p. 3, col. 2, the same as 

Ane, one So Wane, p. 4, col. 

1, is one 

In fol 359 or Bannatyne's MS. is a 
short fkagment in whidi ff'ane is uh«l 
for Ane ; or, one : vis. 
" Amongst the monsters that we find. 
There's wane belovved of womanlcind, 
R^tnowned for antiqalty. 
From Adame drivs Us pcd^rec." 

Wan neir, s. draw near 

Wanrufe^ a. uneasy 

War, p. 2, col. 2, aware 

Warde, s. advise, forewarn 

Ward, 8. watch, sentinel 

Warke, s. work 

Warld, 8. world 

WarldU, 8. p. 15, col. 2, worlds 

Wary$m, p. 8, col. 1, reward 

Waryd, s. accursed 

Wassel, drinking, good cheer 

Wau, 8. Weete, WeU, Witte, Wot, 

Wou, Wotte, know 
Wate, 8. blamed, Praet. of WxfU, 

to blame 
Wat, p. 3, col. 1, Wot, know, am 

aware 
Wat, 8. wet, also knew 
Wax, to grow, become 
Wayward, froward, peevish 
Wayde, waved 
Weal, p. 4, col. 2, wail 
Weaie, p. 28, col. 2, happiness, 

prosperity, &c. 
Weare in, 8. drive in gently 
Wearifu', wearisome, tiresome, 

disturbing 
Weede, clothing, dress 
Weedet, clothes 
Wee, 8. little 
Weel, well, also we'll 
Ween, Ween*d, think, thought 
Weet, 8. wet 

Wedoue, p. 4, col. 2, widows 
Weilf 8. Weepe, weep 
Weinde, s. Wende, Went^ Weende, 

Weenedj thought 
Weid, 8. Wede, Weed, clothes, clo- 

thing 
Weird, wisard, witch, properly 

fate, destiny 
WeU away, exclamation of pity 
Weldynge, ruling 
Wei offiie, source of pity 
WeUdn, tlie skv 
Weme, womb, oelly, hollow 
Wem, (Introd.) hurt > 

Wende, went, WendMth, goeth I 



Wende, p. 44, ooL t, Wetne 

thouffht 
Wend, Wends, go, goes 
Wene, Weenest, ween, weenest 
Werre^ Weir, s. war. (Torris, •. 

wars 
Werryed, worried 
WeriShf defendeth 
Werke, work 
Wer, were 
Wet, was 

Westlin, 8. western 
Weettingt, western, or whistling 
Wha, 8. who 
Wluiir, 8. where 
Whan, 8. when 
Whang, s. a large slice 
Wheelyng, wheeling 
Wheder, whither 

Whig, sour whey, or butter-milk 
While, p. 76, col. 1, untQ 
Whilk^ 8. which 
WhitOes, knives 
Whit, iot 
Whoard, hoard 
WharUe. Vide ^wMli^s 
TFAm, p. 25, coL 2, whoso 
Whyliys, whilst 
^^^'i', 8. with 
^<S^^^ p. 50, col. 2, person, p. 

76, col. 1, strong, lus^ 
Wight, human creature, mas or 

woman 
Wighty^ p. 22, col. 1, strong, 

lus^, active, nimble 
Wighttye, p. 12, ool. 1, viforotialy 
Will, 8. p. 20, col. 1, Bhall 
Wild, worm, serpent 
Witdingi, wild apples 
WilfuU, p. 22, ool. 2, wandering, 

perverse, errinr 
Winnae, p. 10, col. 2, will not 
IFindar, perhaps the cootiactioa 

of Windhover, a kind of hawk 
WindUng, s. winding 
Win, 8. get, gain 
Wintame, p. 83, col. 1, agreeable, 

engaging 
Wirhe wittier, work more wisely 
Witie, direct, govern, take care of, 

a. 8. pipfian 
Witt, p. 73, cfA, 2, know, wist, 

knew 
Wit, Weet, know, nndersiaad 
Withouten, Withaughten, without 
Wohtter, a. Webster, weaver 
Wood'uroth^ 8. furiously enrajnd 
Woodweele, p* 21, ool. 2, or Wed^ 

wale, the golden ouile, a bird 

of the thruah kind. Glofa. 

Chauc. The original MS. hsa 

Woodweete 
Wade, Wod, wood, also mad 
Wode-ward, towarda the wood 
Woe-begonef p. 14, col. 1, lost in 

woe, overwhelmed with grief 
Woe-man, a sorrowful man 
Woe-wortky woe be to [you] a. s- 

northan (fieri) to be, to be» 

come 
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Woe, woful, aorroirful 

Woltie, would 

Tf^oMns, dwell 

Wondertt wondroas 

Wonde^ (Introd.) wound, winded 

Wan*d, p. 79, col. t, Wonn'd, 

dwelt 
Wtmdtrtbft WondM'ly, won- 

drouftly 
Won, wont, uaege 
Wone^ p. 4, col. 1, one 
Wanhinfullufrimided, of wonhip- 

fnl friends 
Werthe, worthy 
Wott know, think 
Wott, Wot, know, I vote, yerily 
Woudie, p. 3, col, S, mischief, 

evil, a. g. poh;^, i. e. Wohg. 

Malum 
Wo, Woo, woe 
Wow, an exclamation of wonder, 

also Vow, London dialect 
Wratki, ruin, destruction 
Wrang, s. wrung 
Wroake, pursue rereng^efuUy 
Wrtnch, wretchedness 
Wright, p« 26, coL 1, write 
Wringo, p. 25, col. 1, contended 

wiUi violence 
WrithM, Dw 75, col. S, writhed, 

twisted 
Wrong; wrong 
Wrougt, wrought 
Wrokin, revenged 
WvU^ s. wiU 

Wygkt, p. 79, col. 1, strong, lusty 
WygktjfOy p. 46, ool. 1, tke same 
IT^^, p. 2, coL 2, wild deer 
ITjfRiM, TTin.joy 
VTyimin, win, gain 
Wynde, Wtndo, go 
ITysti, knew 
TFyte, blame 
Wyt, Wit, Wut, know 



Y, I, r lyngf, I sing 

Yao, s. each 

yia^ping, s. yelping 

Yanod, yawned 

YaM, p. 73, eol. 1, gave 

YaU, gate 

Y-boart, Y-boTon, bear, borne. 

So Y'foundt, found, Y-mad^ 

made, i-wmwt, won 
r-6ui7t, built 
KM, ITe^, each 
ycAo^ ycf, 1 should if 
Yehonoj p. 8, col. 2, each one 
Ychan^ each one 
ycAuiitf (Introd.) I shall 
Ydiytel^, cut with the chisel 
Y-cUpod, named, called 
Y-con*d, taughty instructed 
Y'Coro, chosen 
YdU, idle 

Yeo, p. 8, col. 1, eye 
Yeatdjtd^ buried 
Yo bent, Y-bent, bent 
Yede, Yode, went 
Ye teth, Y'teth, in fiuth 
Ycha, Ilka, each, every 
Yeldjfdot yielded 
Yenoughe, ynoughs, enough 
Yemrchy, hierarchy 
Yere, Yeere, year, years 
Yerle, p. 3, col. 1, Yerlle, earl 
Yerly, p. 2, ool. 2, early 
Yete, s. ye shall 
Yettreen, s.yesCer evening 

rAif 

17«r«, together 

Y-founde, found 

ygimrauROtf, ignoimnce 

rtt,ill 

Ylke, lOc, same, rba( ylk, that 

same 
y^ytA« (Introd.) listen 
Yn, in 



Kn ftouM, home 
YngUmde, England 
Ynggiithe, Ynglysthe, English 
Yode, went 
Youe, you 

Y'picking, picking, cuUing, ga- 
thering 
Ys, is, bis, in his 
Y'tluw, slain 
Ystonge, (Introd.) stung 
yt.it 

Yth, p. 2, col. 2, in the 
y-w«r«, were 

Y-wit, p. 28, col. 1, 1 vi«, verily 
y-wrouf ^, wrought 
Y-teyi, truly, verily 
Y-yoie, molten, melted 



Zwring-bell, Som. Samiig 60IZ, a 
little bell rung to give notice of 
the elevation of the host 

Zee, Zeene, Som. see, seen 

Zeet, ye shall 

Ze, s.ye, Zee're, ye are 

ZedOf Yode, went 

Zef, Yet', if 

Zevn, s. yesrs 

Zellow, s. yellow 

Zniis, take care of, a. s. ttnum 

Zent, through, a. s. zeon'b 

Zestrene, s. yester e'en 

Zit, s. Zet, yet 

Zonder, s. yonder 

Zong, s. younff 

2^ou, s. you, 2!our, s. y^r 

Zoud, s.' you'd, you would 

Zwr-hne, Yottrlane, alone, hj 
yourself 

2^011 t/i, s. youth 

ZuU, s. riUc, christsas 

Zungf 8. yoang 
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*^* The printer has usually substituted the letter s, to express the character ;, which occurs in old MSS.; 
but we are not to suppose that this 3 was ever pronounced as our modem s ; it had radier the force of y, 
(and, perhaps, of gh), being no other than the Saxon letter ;, which the Scots and English have, in many 
mstanoeaj emged in y, as jea/ib, yard, ^^eaji, year, 2«<»Zi young, &c 
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On May 29, Part I., of 

MONTAIGNE'S ESSAYS, 

With NoteSy Sec, uniform with Gifford's Massinger, Percy's Reliques, Byron's Life, 

Works, &c. 

No. II. will appear in June. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, royal 8vo*, with Portrait, Vignette, &c., price 13s., or 

complete in 12 Parts, 

THE PLAYS OF PHILIP MASSINGER, 

With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, &c., by W. Gifford. Third Edition, with a 

new Preface. 

In Lowndes* BibUographer's Manual, it is srated, speakin^^of " Gipford's" edition, that a more perfect 
edition of an old Poet than this never issued from the press* 

This elegant and correct reprint of Massinger, from the text of Gifford, with his Critical and Ex- 
planatory Notei, and the general Critical Remarks of Dr. Ireland appended to each play, — this new 
edition of one of the noblest of our old dramatists, merits our highest commendation, and can scarcely fail 
to command an extensire share of public favour— elegantly printed, and in all other respects fitted to 
adorn the first libraries of the land. — Nsu) Monthly Magaxine, 

Handsomely bound in cloth, 8s. 6d. ; or complete in Seven Parts, at One Shilling each, 

RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY. 

Just Published, in 12 Parts, price Is. each, or handsomely bound in cloth, 13s. uniform 

with the above, 

EDMUND SPENSER'S FAERIE QUEENE, 

AND OTHER WORKS. 

Second Edition, 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. cloth Its. 

SCHLEGEUS LECTUKES ON DRAMATIC ART AND LITERATURE. 

Translated from the Original German by John Black. 

This is a work of extraordinary merit. — Quarterty Review. 

The present work contains a critical and historical account of .the ancient and modern Drama. 
The Greek, Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, German and the English. The view which the author has 
taken of the standard productions, whether tragic or comic, is ingenious and just, and his reasonings on the 
priociplee of taste are as satisfactory as they are profound. — Edinburgh Review. 

We hail with great pleasure the timely republication of this work, fraught and overflowing as it is with 
the noblest and most philosophic criticism. — Morning Herald, 

WILLIAM HAZLITT'S WORKS. 
Jost published. Third Edition, in one vo]. foolscap 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

1. LECTURES ON THE DRAMATIC LITERATURE OF THE 

AGE OF ELIZABETH. 

He possesses one noble quality at least for the office which he has chosen, in the intense admiration and 
love which he feels for the great authors on whose excellencies he chiefly dwells. His relish for their 
beautisais so keen, that while he describes them, the pl&snre they impart becomes almost palpable to the 
sense, and we seem to feast and banquet on their " nectar 'd sweets." He introduces us almost corporally 
into the divine presence of the Great o( old times, enables us to hear the living oracles of wi^om drop 
from their lips. He draws aside the veil of Time with a hand tremulous with mingled delight and rever- 
ence ; and descants with kindling enthusiasm on all the delicMcies of that picture of genius which he dis- 
closes. His intense admiration of intellectual beauty seems always to sharpen his critical faculties. He 
perceives it by a kind of intuitive power, how deeply soever it may be buried in rubbish, and separates it 
in a moment from all that would encumber or deface it. The knowledge communicated in these Lectures 
breaks no sweet enchantment, nor chills one feelmg of youthful joy. His criticisms, while they extend 
our insight into the causes of poetical excellence, teach us at the same time more keenly to enjoy and more 
fbndly to revere iL"~-Edinburgh Review. 

9 Tols. 8vo, with Portrait (published at 286.) reduced to 15s. 

2. LITERARY REMAINS of the late WILLIAM HAZLITT, with a Notice of his Life, by 
his Son ; and Thoughts on his Genius and Writings by Sir £. L. Bulwer and Serjeant Talfouad. 
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Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

3. SKETCHES AND ESSAYS. Now First Collected by his Son. 

We have no hesitation in saying that no one of his previous rolumes surpasses it in the raried excel- 
lence of its contents — whether we regard the philosophical subtlety of their spirit of obserratioo, the 
fearless force of their satire, the unrivalled critical acumen of their literary discussions, the felicitous truth 
of their pictures of society, or the power, the purity, and the brilliancy of their style. The rolume con- 
tains no less than Eighteen Essays. — Court JournaL 

Royal IBmo, cloth, Sb, 

4. CHARACTERISTICS IN THE MANNER OF ROCHEFOUCAULTS MAXIMS. 
Second Edition, wiih an Introduction by R. H. Horne, author of ''Cosmo de Medici." 

Here we have " in the rough'* all the author's well-known theories of human character and action, as 
well as his happiest principles of criticism and poetry; — truly admirable, profoundly reasoned, and well 
expressed. We commend them a general perusal. — Examirur, 

Third Edition, foolscap 8vo. cloth, 6s. 1 

5. CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS. 

Second Edition, ISmo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

6. ESSAYS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN ACTION, on the Theoeies of Hartley 
and others ; and now first published, on Abstract Ideas. 

Second Edition, 8vo (published at 10s. 6d.), reduced to Ss. 6d. 

7. SPIRIT OF THE AGE; or, Contemporary Portraits. 

8vo, (Published at 14s.) reduced to 6s. 6d. 

8. POUTICAL ESSAYS, WITH SKETCHES OF PUBLIC CHARACTERS. 

The remarkable faculty of saying brilliant things, in which the mrit only ministen to tiie 
wisdom, is very conspicuous in all bis writings.'' — Literary Gazette. 

Second Edition Bvo. (published at 10s.), reduced to 5s. €d., 

SPEECHES OF CHARLES PHILLIPS, ESQ. 

Delivered at the Bar, and on various public occasions in Ireland and England. 

Edited by Himself. With PoRTRArr. 
*^* More than 100,000 of these Speeches were sold separately ; and when collected a very j 
large Edition were sold in a few months ; and of the present Edition very few remain. ' 

2 vols, foolscap 8vo., cloth, (published at 12s.) reduced to 5s. 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB, 

The two volumes now presented to the wold 'altogether justify the previous enlogium of his admirers. 
They contain miscellaneous poetry, a tragedy, a farce, m tale, and a variety of essays. The essays upon 
Shfikspeare and the contemporary dramatists evince a 6ne taste and a deep reading lo the dramatic literature 
of England. The tale is a sweet and melancholy story : it is not unlike the finer part of Mackenzie, j 
The first volume contains the poetry, the tragedy, the tsle of Rosamond Gray, and a very interesting paper 
upon Christ's Hospital. In the second volume are the essays, the letters under assumed signatures, and 
the- farce. Upon the whole, we consider Mr. Lamb to be gifted with talents of no common orders — LiUrar^ 
GautU 

Second Edition, 8vo, (published at 10s. 6d.), reduced to 4s. 6d., 

RECOLLECTIONS OF CTJRRA]!f, 

AND SOME OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES, WITH PORTRAIT. 

By Charles Phillips, Esq. ^ 

" One of the most extraordinary pieces of biography ever produced. Nothing; can be more lively 
and picturesque than its representation of the famous original. No library should be without it, and ! 
it would be hopeless to attempt any addition thereto."— Brougham's Statesmen, Vol. II. p. 191. i 

I 

18mo. (published at 7s. 6d.) ts. il 

REPORT ON THE STATE OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN PRUSSIA. !' 

By M. VICTOR COUSIN. Translated by Sarah Austo. |! 

We recommend its perusal to all readers, not as an amusing book, but, what is better, as a book of wbich 
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almost every page, not omitting the preface, affords materials for important and useful reflection. — Qiurr- 
terly Journal of Educatum, No. 15. 
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